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passage  against  the  English  enrizer — ^Refusal  of  Napoleon — ^He  dis- 
embarks at  the  Isle  of  Aix — ^His  indecision— He  refuses  the  proposi- 
tion of  Captain  Baiidin — Some  midshipmen  offer  to  conduct  him  to 
Amerioar--^apole.0n  accepts  the  ofib*,  and  departs-*He  is  kept  hml 
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lish Ministers  on  the  fate  of  Napoleon — He  is  declared  a  prisoner 
of  war  by  the  Allies— He  is  brought  back  to  Torbay — He  is  required 
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I. 

Henoeforwabo  emergencies  were  to  reign  alone,  and  Eooohe  to 
govern  by  emergencies.    He  was  that  verj  night  nominated 
president  of  the  provisional  goTemment  hj  the  votes  of  Camot 
and  of  Qninette,  and  by  his  own,  which  he  gave  in  favoar  of 
himself,  to  deprive  Gaulaincourt  or  Camot  of  the  asoendancj 
coilferred  by  ihe  presidentship;  for  he  doabted  .their  fidelity, 
or  their  weakness,  in  favonr  of  Napoleon,    He  appointed  a 
brother  of  Camot  minister  of  the  interior,  and  M.  Bignon,  who 
was  rather  a  man  of  learning  than  a  statesman,  easily  played 
upon  and  cajoled  by  flattery,  was  made  minister  for  &re^ 
afi&urs.    Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  an  honest  man,  potriotie  and  con 
ciliating,  a  pledge  of  moderation  for  all  the  parties  which  it 
was  necessary  to  lull,  obtained  the  ministry  of  police ;  Bouky 
de  la  Meurthe,  a  Bonapartist,  whom  it  was  necessary  at  once  t^ 
employ  and  to  nullify,  by  functions  of  slight  political  import- 
ance, was  appointed  minister  of  justice ;  Massena,  who  had 
evisiced  his  independence  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  whose 
name  was  distinguished  by  unblemished  military  glory,  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  was  employed  by  the  provisional 
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govemnient  and  by  the  xoioistors  in  oosioarteKQg  ibe  gnatest 
possible  concentration  of  the  fragments  of  the  army  asound 
Paris,  in  order  to  give  time  and  a  military  baais  to  the  iMgr 
ciations  about  to  be  opened.  These  negociatbna»  to  a  mind  so 
acute  and  so  geneializing  as  that  of  Fouche,  were,  in  reality, 
only  an  appearance  which  he  wished  to  preserve,  and  a  satis- 
faction he  wished  to  offer  tp  the  susceptibility  of  the  nation. 
He  well  knew  that  negodations  can  only  exist  between  equal 
forces.  Where  were  these  forces  ?  They  had  been  annihikited 
at  one  blow  at  Waterloo.  The  confidential  agents  of  Foudbtft 
abeady  filled  the  court  of  Louis  XYIIL,  and  the  head-quarters 
of  Wellington.  To  give  the  signal  to  the  £ing  that  the  hoar 
of  his  restoration  was  about  to  strike,  to  eonyinee  WeUiBgion 
that  he  alone  could  open  the  gates  of  Paris,  without  a  frash 
efiusion  of  blood,  to  the  King  and  the  allies;  to  pexsuade 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  through  him  the  cabinet  of  the  Ku^ 
that  he  alone  could  pacify  France ;  to  lull  the  Chambers,  to 
fascinate,  to  deceive,  or  to  subdue  the  provisional  govemmoit ; 
to  dismiss  the  Emperor,  and  finally,  to  present  with  his  own 
hand,  his  regicidal  hand,  the  people  to  the  King,  and  the  £iiDg 
to  the  people :  this  constituted  from  the  very  first  day  the  whole 
secret  and  public  policy  of  Fouche.  Seldom  did  minister  un- 
dertake one  mere  complicated,  or  fraught  with  greater  perils, 
or  succeed  in  it  with  greater  boldness  united  to  mcnre  consummate 
ability.  Fouche  reckoned  on  the  mediocrity  of  intellect,  and  the 
pliability  of  character  of  those  around  Inm.  He  reckoned  also  on 
the  impatience  of  ambition  to  reign,  which  bent  to  his  views  the 
wishes  of  all  at  Ghent.  He  did  not  presume  too  much  <m  the 
nullity  of  some,  the  servility  of  others,  and  the  longing  for  the 
throne  of  an  exiled  court.  Every  vice  and  evezy  ambition  oon* 
tributed  to  effect  hisol^ect,  because  he  was  experienced  in  their 
ascendanqjr  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  had  the  humiliatiBg 
courage  of  calculating  upon  them. 

n. 

But  he  experienced  one  difficulty  at  the  outset     The 
Emperor  obstinately  holding  out  at  the  Elysee,  on  hearing  in 
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the  monung  that  Grouchy  was  advancing  with  unbroken  forces 
on  Paxis»  and  that  imposing  bodies  of  troops  were  rallying 
wider  Excelmans  and  other  eneigetic  generals,  between  Paris 
and  Wellington,  was  already  regretting  his  too  hasty  abdication, 
and  fomenting,  through  his  most  faithful  adherents,  a  new  dis- 
eussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatiyes,  on  the  regency 
question.  Should  this  regency  be  proclaimed,  he  would  again 
assume  power,  in  the  name  of  his  son ;  if  it  were  rejected,  he 
would  resume  the  Empire  in  consideration  of  the  broken  con- 
dition on  which,  as  he  said,  he  had  based  his  abdication. 

The  proposal  to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.  was  therefore  to  be 
renewed,  with  better-concerted  efforts,  at  the  first  sitting  of  the 
Chamber.  Begnault  de  Saint-Jean  d^Angely.  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe,  Defermon,  councillor  of  state,  rivals  of  Fontanes  and 
of  Cambac^res,  were  certain  of  winning  over  the  irresolution  of 
their  colleagues.  Fouch^,  informed  of  this  attempt,  which 
might  disconcert  his  plans,  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  he 
should  oppose  it  openly,  or  baffle  it  by  an  apparent  indifference. 
It  was  necessaiy  to  choose  between  the  danger  of  reinstalling 
Napoleon  himself  on  the  throne,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
should  the  Chamber  refuse  to  proclaim  his  son,  and  the  more 
distant  danger  of  breaking  off  the  negociations  with  the  allied 
powers,  and  retarding  the  entrance  of  Louis  XVIII.,  should 
the  Chamber  vote  the  preliminary  sovereignty  of  Napoleon  II. 
He  held  himself  ready  for  one  or  other  of  these  contingencies, 
according  as  the  undecided  Chamber  should  appear  to  lean, 
under  the  eloquence  of  the  orators,  for  or  against  the  dynasty 
of  Napoleon. 

Manuel,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Fouche,  prepared 
to  assist,  with  his  powerful,  patriotic,  and  practised  eloquence, 
Hhe  political  plans  of  the  man  who  manoeuvred  externally  in 
this  conflict  of  opinions  Young,  fresh,  with  a  rising  and 
pure  fame,  great  courage,  cool  resolution,  a  penetrating  glance, 
4  patriotism  almost  republican,  which  freed  him  from  the  sus- 
picion of  connivance  with  the  Bourbons,  Manuel  was  more  than 
an  orator  in  the  Chamber ;  he  was  already  the  foreshadowing 
of  a  statesman.  His  influence,  though  in  its  dawn,  was  great 
with  his  colleagues,  and  still  greater  out  of  doors.     Lafayette 
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and  Set)a8tiam  cultivated  bis  friendship.  An  enemy  to  Napo> 
leon  by  the  instinct  of  a  free  and  lofty  soul,  the  desire  of  obtaining 
either  a  republic,  or  a  constitutional  goyemment  from  the  ruins 
of  military  despotism,  had  connected  him  mth»  though  not  aa* 
slaved  him  to  Fouch^  and  the  liberals  who  were  weary  of  the 
joke.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Assembly  at  midday  on 
the  25th  of  June. 

ni 

M.  Dupin,  eager  to  smooth  the  road  for  an  accommoda 
tion  with  the  Bourbons,  and  to  negociations  with  the  allies, 
which  his  keen  perception  of  the  circumstances  indicated  to 
him  as  indispensable  to  the  public  safety,  having  insisted  that 
the  new  government  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  na 
tion  alone,  this  motion  became  the  signal  of  a  struggle,  tho 
issue  of  which,  whatever  it  should  be,  might  for  a  few  days 
TeBbore  to  Napoleon  the  sceptre  or  the  sword. 

Defermon  imperiously  demanded  who  had  authority  to 
receive  such  an  oath,  and  if  there  was  not  an  Emperor  iu 
existence?  '^Yes,"  replied  the  Bonapartists ;  ''we  have  an 
Emperor — we  will  have  Napoleon  II. !  He  is  our  sovereign  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  At  this  name  alone  the 
army  and  the  National  Guard  will  rally  round  their  country] 
Yes,  yes  !"  repeated  the  same  voices,  multiplied  by  that  echo 
with  which  patriotism  always  swells  those  motions  which  ap- 
pear to  offer  a  bold  defiance  to  the  foreigner.  This  echo 
continued  and  increased  in  volume,  till  at  length  the  hall  re- 
sounded  with  cries  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur  !*'  Beranger  trembled 
lest  an  acclamation  of  national  courage  should  be  taken  for  a 
matured  proclamation  of  a  new  Empire.  He  demanded  a 
night  for  reflection.  The  Chamber,  already  cooling.down,  ap- 
plauded him.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  was  indignant  at  this 
return  to  indifference :  ^'  France  is  lost !"  he  exclaimed,  rebuk- 
ing the  weakness  of  his  colleagues,  '*  if  we  only  seem  to  doubt 
the  hereditary  right  to  power  of  the  son  of  the  Emperor.  We 
are  surrounded  by  numerous  intriguers  and  many  £actionist8 
outside  this  hall*"  continued  Napoleon's  orator,  alluding  to 
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FcRicli^,  t&e  loyaHsts,  the  rqpablicaEiis,  aad  Lc&jette.  *^lhtf 
mmt  to  dedare  like  tfaione  Tacast,  in  order  t»  zeplaee  the 
Bourbons  upon  it !  Frasoe  "wovld  hai?e  tiiie  £ite  of  Pokad! 
The  foreigaen  woidd  divide  its  fragmente  amooDgst  theml  Tbera 
JB  an  Orleans  faction  in  existence  !*'  Tbk  ezcited  xaBrmim  d 
increduKty.  "Yes!**  continued  Bonlay,  "I  know  tiiat  this 
faction  exists ;  I  know  that  it  keeps  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  republicans.  If  the  Duke  d*Orleans  should  accept  the 
throne  it  would  bo  to  give  it  back  to  Louis  XVIII.  Prevent 
theso  plots,  break  these  intrigues,  and  proclaim  Napoleon  II. 
Emperor  of  the  French !" 

IV. 

Boulay  was  applattded,  and  seconded  by  olber  speaiieiB  on 
the  same  side.  Mouton  Doremet,  one  of  the  genenia  most 
compromised  in  the  defection  of  the  dOth  March^  irantnred  to 
say  that  there  was  not  a  Frenofaman  w1h>  woaUL  not  fiy  toazBs 
in  the  service  of  the  young  Einperor.  Hue  oourtlj  assertion 
roused  the  slumbering  pride  of  the  representatives.  "  Both 
you  and  we,  generals  and  Emfieror,'*  exclaiiaed  Flaugeigaes, 
indignant  at  the  servility  of  this  langoi^s,  *'  ave  in  the  service 
of  the  nation!"  Begnault  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely  repeated, 
and  Defermon  tempered  the  expressions :  he  was  aacoeeded  by 
Dupin. 

**  If  Nfcpoleon  himself,"  said  he,  with  a  blunt  severity  of 
reasoning  which  left  no  scope  for  reply,  "  had  thou^  he  could 
still  be  useful  to  the  nation,  would  he  by  abdicating  have  left 
to  aiK>ther  the  honoui  of  saving  it  ?  Haw  can  we  hc^  fporn  a 
child  that  which  a  hero  no  longer  hopes  for  us  through  him- 
self f*  The  fection  of  the  Elya6e  willed  to  dxown  his  voice. 
"  I  ask,"  he  resmned  with  hnparturbable  coohiess,  '*  if  a  oap- 
tive  child  can  do  that  wiudi  Us  father,  &ee  and  a  sovereign, 
acknowledges  by  his  abdication  to  be  beyond  his  own  power? 
We  are  asked  who  we  shall  have  to  oppose  to  the  enemy  ?  I 
reply,  the  nation  I  It  is  that  which  exists  before  and  which  sur- 
vives its  rulers !" 

Dupin,  whose  thoughts  were  floating,  it  is  said,  towards  the 
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Duke  d'Orlenw,  had  canied  ihe  dumber  to»  for  to  please 
Fottch^.  Thftt  naniBter,  viho,  a  few  weeks  sooner,  would  hafte 
been  fuTonnble  to  such  an  expedieiit,  bad  tbe  good  sense  to 
acknowledge  its  impossibility  after  Waterloo.  TkaA  battle  had 
onavoidablj  leetored  the  sceptre  to  the  prince  and  the  prio* 
dpie  oi  legithnacj.  To  o£for  the  cnmn  now  to  the  Duke 
d'Orleans  wottld  onlf  be  to  create  an  additional  obstacle  to  the 
pacification  oi  the  country,  to  offer  a  powexksa  defiance  to 
Europe,  and  to  insure  a  prolongation  of  the  pdbfic  calanitieB. 
The  empty  procknation  of  Napoleon  II.  wonid  entail  none  el 
these  disad^rantages.  It  would  only  have  the  Tdbe  of  an  im- 
pot«it  protest ;  it  wouM  disarm  fra:  the  moment  the  BenapariBste 
and  the  army,  acnd  by  the  remoral  of  the  Empeimr  it  would 
enable  the  country  to  hee  itself  firom  the  alarms  and  menacee 
created  by  Ins  presence  in  Paris.  Foache,  Iherefcne,  pressed 
this  issue  forward  with  as  much  ardour  as  he  weuld  have  evinced 
the  evening  before  to  ^perent  it ;  and  with  this  object,  Maonel, 
his  organ,  asoended  the  tribune 


V. 

The  speech  he  delivered  was  long,  analytical,  holding  a  just 
balance  between  contending  opinions,  with  that  apparent  can- 
dour which  concedes  the  honour  due  to  every  party,  t6  obtain 
in  rdtnm  reason  and  attention.  He  analyzed  without  dis 
coQfaglng  ihem ;  above  all,  he  set  aside  the  Orkanist  pfur^» 
whom  Dupin  had  eidier  made  apparent  or  hron^t  under  sus- 
pidon.  '*  The  danger  to  be  most  apprehended,"  he  said,  m 
coDclusion,  '*  amongst  all  the  opinions  which  drrade  us,  is  to 
expose  the  country  by  our  hesitatioB.  Let  as  declare,  Ihen, 
for  Napoleon  II.*'  Afker  this  comclnsm,  which  excited  tha 
enthusiasm  of  the  Bonapartists,  the  oratoor  read  a  draught  of  a 
declaration  to  this  purport,  but  the  ambiguity  and  indeeiskm 
of  which  seemed  rather  the  postponemait  of  tiie  reco^ntlon  of 
another  government  than  the  proclamation  of  the  government 
of  Napoleon  II.  Public  aaseal^es  can  ahnys  happily  evada 
extreme  measures,  by  one  of  those  issues  open  to  all  partiob 
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Manuel  had  simply  saved  the  honour  of  the  detennined  parti* 
sans  of  the  Emperor,  while  in  reality  he  completed  their  defeat 

Fouch^,  apparently  yanquished,  triumphed  in  reality.  The 
Emperor,  compelled  to  appear  satisfied,  was  constndned  at 
length  to  giye  up  his  position  to  the  pretended  government  of 
his  son,  and  to  quit  the  Elysee  and  Paris.  Alr^y  the  repre- 
sentative, Duchesne,  demanded  from  the  tribune  that  he 
should  be  summoned  to  withdraw.  Ominous  information 
reached  him  from  all  parts  on  the  dangers  he  incurred  by  pro- 
longing his  residence  at  that  palace.  Whether  they  arose  from 
secret  manceuvres  of  Fouch^^s  police  to  intimidate  him,  or 
fitom  the  jealous  zeal  of  his  adherents  to  preserve  his  life,  he 
was  incessantly  beset  with  warnings,  in  which  abduction,  the 
dungeon,  poison,  and  the  poignard,  were  held  in  perspective. 

The  state,  in  fact,  could  not,  in  presence  of  an  enemy  at 
the  gates,  and  of  factions  in  the  interior,  brook  two  masters 
with  impunity.  The  Elys6e  had  become  a  solitude;  one  ve- 
teran alone  stood  sentry  at  the  gate,  and  the  slightest  movement 
of  the  parties  might  force  it  The  Emperor  at  last«felt  the 
necessity  of  quitting  a  capital  kept  in  a  state  of  inquietude  by 
his  presence,  and  which,  after  having  welcomed  him,  abandoned 
him  to  solitude 

VI 

He  caased  to  be  burnt  in  his  presence,  by  his  aides-de- 
camp and  his  secretaries,  all  the  papers  he  had  received  since 
the  20th  of  March,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  groundwork 
of  accusations  of  complicity  in  his  retom.  He  only  preserved 
his  iamily  correspondence. 

At  noon  on  the  dSth  he  quitted  the  Elysee  for  his  residence 
at  Malmaison,  the  scene  of  his  most  prosperous  years  of  power, 
of  glory,  and  of  happiness ;  but  now  filled  with  mourning  for 
his  great  reverse,  and  with  bitter  recollections  of  his  first  wife* 
the  Empress  Josephine  Beauhaxnais,  who  died  there.  Hia 
step-daughter,  Hortense  Beauhamais,  whom  he  had  loved 
Bu£Bciently  to  elevate  her  to  the  throne  of  Holland,  and  to  destine 
the  Empire  for  her  eon,  had  gone  before  and  awaited  him  at 
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MalmaiBon ;  a  &ithfal  adherent  whom  he  had  protected  as  a 
child,  whom  he  had  made  a  queen,  hut  whose  mother  he  had 
divorced.  After  the  first  abdication  she  had  solicited  from 
Louis  XVIII.  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Saint-Leu,  and  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  the  country.  She  had  eagerly  desired  the 
return  of  Napoleon,  kept  alive  the  fanaticism  of  the  Empire* 
through  feeling  or  ambition,  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  officers 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded ;  but  fedthful  to  him  in  his  fall, 
she  devoted  herself  to  soothe  the  last  hours  of  separation,  and 
assisted  him  to  descend,  with  less  violence  from  the  lofty 
height  to  which  he  himself  had  elevated  her.  The  mother  had 
smoothed  his  ascent  to  unlimitedpower,  the  daughter  sweetened 
for  him  the  road  to  exile. 


VII 

On  revisiting  beloved  localities  the  soul  regains  fresh  vigour 
from  the  recollections  with  which  they  are  associated.  The  Em- 
peror, whose,  moat  complaisant  biographers  and  most  assiduous 
confidants  all  describe  as  overwhelmed,  since  his  defeat  at 
Waterloo,  with  a  species  of  mental  stupor,  evinced  by  the  lan- 
guor, the  uncertainty,  the  irresolution,  and  the  sudden  starts  he 
exhibited  from  the  battle-field  up  to  the  period  of  his  departure 
from  the  Elysee,  appeared  now  to  resume  in  the  abode  of  his 
youth  the  customary  character  of  his  soul,  the  resolution  of 
his  mind,  and  the  vigour  of  his  body.  "  He  had  not  sufficiently 
learned,"  says  his  confidential  secretary  and  domestic  historian, 
*'  to  struggle  at  an  early  age  against  adversity.*'  Prosperity  had 
accompanied  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  summit  of  human 
happiness.  He  had  been  only  half-educated  in  the  effects 
which  events  produce  upon  great  men,  and  had  escaped  tha 
deceptions  and  the  chastisements  of  destiny. 

At  Malmaison  he  was  once  more  within  the  walls  of  the 
habitation  of  his  time  of  glory,  in  the  gardens  of  his  recrea- 
tion, in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  retreat,  and  soothed  by 
the  tender  solicitude  of  the  child  of  his  adoption.  He  allowed 
his  fortune  to  take  its  own  course  at  Paris,  under  the  inspimtion 
of  Fouch^  and  the  xaarch  of  events,  without  casting  another 
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look  behind  him.  The  first  dajs  were  derotod  to  dntant 
memories  and  forgetfuhiess  of  the  present.  Hk  soul  nnboit 
itself,  relieved  from  the  weight  of  the  woild  and  fags  own  destinj. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  man,  happy  to  bear  the  burihen  of  power 
and  gloiy,  happy  to  relinquish  it  when  its  weight  beoomes 
oppressive.  His  confidants  and  HortsMO  loond  in  him  oaoe 
more  the  image  they  had  always  cherished. 

VIII 

But  a  whole  day  and  night  passed  in  this  abods^  aboundiiig 
also  in  military  recollections  of  tlM  Gcmsulaite,  ronenped  his 
feeling  for  that  army  of  which  he  had  been  the  hero.  He 
could  not  think  of  quitting  the  country  without  addressing  for 
the  last  time  to  his  companions  in  arms  a  farewell,  more  sor 
rowful  and  eternal  than  that  of  Fontainebleau.  The  echo  of 
his  voice  in  the  camp  was  pleasing  to  him  even  sfter  having 
quitted  the  command  and  the  Empire.  He  shut  himself  up 
in  his  cabinet  and  wrote  an  address  to  the  anay  of  Paris.  But 
this  address  still  breathed  too  stronj^y  tiie  accent  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  habitual  tone  of  sovereignty,  not  to  appear  to  Ins 
confidants  a  withdrawal  of  his  abdication  and  a  meiubee^  to  the 
government  and  the  Chambers.  This  they  observed  to  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  concede  the  point.  The  act  in  itself  was 
somewhat  bold  in  a  man  who  was  now  no  more  than  a  citaaen 
without  a  title,  and  a  general  without  command.  It  might  be 
tolerated  out  of  consideration  for  the  novelty  of  private  life  to 
a  man  who  had  never  for  twenty  years  been  t^e  equal  of  an- 
other ;  but  it  was  injudicious  to  aggravate  it  by  that  magisterial 
tone  which  no  longer  became  a  deposed  sovereign.  He  there- 
fore patiently  modified  the  language  of  this  address,  and  sent 
it  thus  to  the  Parisian  journals : — 

"  Soldiers !  While  obeying  the  necesnty  which  xemoves 
me  from  the  brave  Frendi  army,  I  carry  with  me  the  happy 
conviction  that  it  will  justify  by  the  eminent  services  wkich 
the  country  expects  from  it,  the  praises  which  otff  ^lemies 
themselves  cannot  withhold. 
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''' Soldiers  I  Thoogk  absent,  I  shall  follow  ^your  steps.  I 
knew  ail  die  carps^  and  not  one  of  tbem  inll  erer  gain  a  signal 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  without  receiving  ample  credit  from 
me  for  the  courage  it  may  have  displayed.  You  and  I  have 
been  calumniated.  Men  very  unfit  to  appreciate  your  labours, 
have  seen,  in  the  marks  of  attachment  which  you  have  given 
me,  a  seal,  of  which  I  was  the  sole  object.  Let  your  future 
suceeaaes  oonvince  them  that  in  obeying  me  il  was  the  ooimtry 
above  aU  things  which  you  served;  andtliai  if  i  bad  any  shore 
in  yo«r  afifectiaa  I  owe  it  to  n^  ardent  bve  for  Fkance— our 
fi^ay^fiftCM*  mother. 

Soldiers !    A  lew  more  effints  and  the  coalition  wiU  be  c& 
solved;  Napoleon  wiU  reeegnise  you  by  the  blows  which  yon  axe^ 
ahovt  to  strilfid. 

"  Saire  the  hofiou;  the  independence  of  Fiance ;  be  tmto 
the  last  IliesMne  mkm  which  I  hftreknorwn  youi  fcMr  these  tw^ntgr 
yeacs^  and  you  wiU  be  invindhle. 

^^NapeLBON 

»  De  la  MalmisCTi,  2501  Jutt,  1 815.** 

IX. 

This  proclamation  clashed  too  strongly  with  the  docom- 
stances  of  the  tiine  to  produce  miaeh  excitement  amongst  the 
troops.  It  was  the  accent  of  victoiy  in  the  moatk  of  a  vaa- 
quii^ied  and  humbled  chief.  To  pr<miise  the  dissoliitkm  of  die 
coalition  as  the  piiee  ef  sobm  final  e£fozts»  to  a  people  Tdiose 
army  without  a  chief  was  itself  in  a  state  of  disaolutkm,  and 
>vliose  Emperor  had  just  thrown  away  his  sword  and  delivered 
up  his  so^re  to  his  enemies,  was  a  decision  whidi  oonld  only 
be  borne  from  a  nan  deftrived  of  his  genius  by  the  eoocesa  of 
his  advexffity.  The  govenun^ot,  to  which  this  addieas  was 
tnoiamitted  from  the  filysee,  seaeived  it  with  disdain  and  did 
not  suffer  it  to  be  published. 

On  the  following  day  the  Emperor  having  repeatedly  in- 
quired as  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  army  by  his  addsess, 
and  having  learned  from  his  aides-de-camp  the  contempt  with 
which  it  had  been  received  by  Fouche  asid  his  colleagaes,  was 
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obliged  to  devour  the  insult  in  silence.  This  yns  the  first 
time  that  the  voice  which  had  shaken  the  worid  found  no  echo 
in  Paris  to  repeat  it. 

X. 

The  Emperor  had  scarcely  departed  for  Malmaison  when 
Fouch^  and  the  members  of  the  commission,  in  obedience  to 
public  opinion  and  the  wishes  of  the  Chambers,  appointed 
plenipotentiaries  to  go  and  negodate  for  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, or  for  peace,  at  the  head-quarters  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher.  These  envoys  were  adroitly  chosen  from  amongst  the 
important  members  of  both  Chambers,  who,  since  his  reverses, 
had  shown  themselves  most  hostile  to  Napoleon  and  his  &mily ; 
and  who,  by  their  previous  careers  and  patriotic  opinions,  had 
given  the  most  apparent  pledges  for  the  independence  of  the 
countzy.  These  were,  Sebastiani,  both  a  soldier  and  a  diplo- 
matist, who  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  but  was 
now  detached  from  him,  embittered,  allied  to  the  high  Bour- 
bon aristocracy,  through  the  house  of  Coigny,  into  which  he  had 
married,  and  too  intelligent  not  to  know  tiiat  between  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Napoleon  there  was  nothing  but  chimeras  and 
impossibilities. 

D'Argenson,  a  man  of  probity  and  patriotism,  withoat  re- 
pugnance to  the  Bourbons,  of  whom  his  high  birth  had  made 
him  a  natural  adherent,  but  sufficiently  independent  in  character 
to  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  even  his  birth  to  his  almost  radical 
opinions ;  in  other  respects,  a  man  easily  deceived  even  through 
his  virtues. 

Fontecoulant,  possessed  of  an  honest  heart,  cool  judgment,  a 
soul  devoid  of  fanaticism  and  prejudice,  formerly  a  courtier, 
and  subsequently  a  moderate  revolutionist,  some  time  attached 
to  the  Empire,  but  always  to  honour,  which  was  the  guiding 
star  of  his  life.  He  was  more  capable  than  any  one  of  saving  the 
dignity  of  his  country  while  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  and  accepting  a  liberal  restoration  which  was  not  repug- 
nant either  to  his  name  or  his  recollections. 

LalbrSt  an  old  ambassador  of  the  republic  and  of  Napdeon, 
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ooimnced  of  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  capable  of  negodating 
it,  if  there  had  been  grounds  for  negociation. 

Finally,  Lafayette,  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of 
Napoleon  when  down,  to  prevent  him  from  rising  again ;  de« 
ceived  after  his  fall,  by  the  vague  hope  of  raising  a  republic 
upon  his  ruins,  postponing  his  own  part  to  another  opportunity, 
always  patient,  always  deceived,  always  on  the  watch  for  his 
time,  and  accepting  in  this  delusive  negociation  the  shadow  of 
a  part  that  was  not  repugnant  to  the  importance  of  his  name. 

Benjamin  Constant,  the  friend  of  Lafayette  and  of  Sebas- 
tiani,  embarrassed  at  once  between  the  liberal  opposition  which 
he  had  betrayed,  and  the  imperial  favour  which  had  crumbled 
under  his  feet,  was  appointed  secretary  to  this  congress  of  ne- 
gociators.  This  was,  for  a  man  of  so  many  faces,  an  adroit 
means  of  appearing  to  serve  at  the  same  time  a  remnant  of  the 
Napoleon  cause  in  the  cause  of  the  country  and  of  peace.  In- 
terposed, in  the  eyes  of  the  patriots,  between  France  and  the 
foreign  powers,  he  thus  issued  again  from  the  ruins  of  the  20th 
March  and  of  Waterloo,  by  the  outlet  of  a  capitulation  in  which 
he  would  appear  at  least  to  have  stipulated  for  liberty.^  He 
was  too  clear-sighted  to  see  anything  else  in  this  phantom  of  a 
negociation 

XI 

The  instructions  given  by  the  provisional  government  to 
these  negociators  were  to  the  effect  that  the  basis  of  their  ne- 
godation  should  be  the  integrity  of  the  French  territory,  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  recognition  of  Napoleon  II 
In  case  these  three  bases  should  not  be  accepted  by  the  allies, 
the  negociators  were  to  combine  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  an 
armistice.  The  first  part  of  these  instructions  was  evidently 
nothing  more  than  a  dead  letter,  intended  solely  to  lull  for  a 
few  days  longer  the  little  that  remained  of  Bonapartist  enthu- 
siasm in  the  Chambers  and  amongst  the  people.  The  armis- 
tice was  the  only  serious  part.  This  armistice,  if  not  granted, 
W)uld  evince  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chambers  the  efforts 
of  Fouche  and  his  colleagues  to  have  a  negociation  in  favour  of 
the  son  of  Napoleon ;  but  if  obtained,  it  would  give  to  France 
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a  foiietasto  of  peace,  which  it  desired  too  passionately  to  wish 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war  at  the  axpiiatiaii  of  the  sm^ieii- 
aion  of  aims,  and  it  would  giye  time  for  the  seeds  of  impeiialism 
to  die  in  Paris,  and  for  those  of  sestoradon  to  spring  forth, 
iqpen»  and  fructify. 

fouch^,  by  this  foigped  hope  of  success,  which  in  reslity  he 
did  not  entertain  in  an  impossible  negociation,  did  not  deceiTe 
himself  thois^gh  he  deceived  all  parties  alike,  imperialist,  re- 
publican, liberal,  and  Orleanist.  Eveiything  indicates  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affiuis,  Bignon,  and  of 
D'Argenson,  a  man  whose  own  candour  laid  him  open  to  decep- 
tion, all  the  other  negodators  had  their  cue  from  Fouche,  and 
that  in  reality  they  had  but  one  object— the  armistice.  Erezy 
thing  that  has  been  written,  then  and  since,  about  the  pretended 
hopes  of  this  negociKtion,  is  a  deception  which  those  diploma- 
tists wished  to  prolong  b^ond  the  OTont,  on  the  Bona^paxtist 
cor  Orleanist  parties  in  France.  The  decision  of  history  lies  in 
the  will  of  the  allied  powers  and  the  wishes  of  Fouche.  Neither 
the  allies,  as  conquerors,  nor  Foudi6,  sold  throa^  the  interest 
of  his  ambition  to  Louis  XVIII.,  wished  for  anything  else  than 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

XII. 

Fwuhe  was  conducting  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  triple 
negociation :  official  with  the  allies,  through  the  negodatoxs 
whose  missiMi  we  have  just  narrated ;  confidential  witli  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  he  solicited  to  interest  himself 
with  the  oourt  of  Ghent  to  obtain  the  most  liberal  declarations 
for  France ;  finally,  of  an  intimate  character  with  Louis  XYIII. 
to  whom  he  wished  to  send  M.  de  Yitrolles  to  urge  him  to 
throw  himself  between  his  people  and  the  foreign  invaders. 
M.  de  Yitrolles,  whose  ofiBcious  and  volunteer  negociation  in 
1814,  between  the  royalists  of  Paris  and  the  Count  d'Artois 
we  have  already  seen,  had  acquired  a  certain  importance  by 
his  activity  and  his  intermeddling  between  all  the  parties  in 
the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois.  Commissioned  by  the  Hang 
a  short  time  before  the  SOth  March,  to  go  and  raise  Toulouse 
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aglunst  the  Emperor,  he  bad  succeeded  there  for  a  few  days* 
but  being  soon  arrested  by  General  Ghartran»  and  conducted  to 
Paris  to  be  tried  there,  he  had  been  imprisoned  at  Vinoennes. 
His  connection  with  Caulaincourt  and  with  Fouche  procured 
him  his  liberty,  on  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  immediately 
after  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor.  Fouche  commissioned 
him,  the  very  day  he  had  appointed  negodators  to  the  allied 
powers,  to  exclude  the  Bourbons,  to  go  and  invite  Louis  XVIIL 
to  hasten  his  return  to  France. 

*'  You  see,"  he  said  to  him,  "  the  extreme  embarrassment 
of  my  position.  For  the  last  three  months  I  have  risked  my 
head  every  day  for  the  cause  of  France,  of  peace,  and  of  the 
King.  The  Chamber  has  proclaimed  Napoleon  II.,  which  is  a 
preliminary  step  towards  tiie  Bourbons.  It  was  an  indirect 
measure,  Imt  this  impossible  name  reassures  simple  and  syste- 
matic men  who  imagine,  like  my  colleague  Camot,  that  the 
safety  of  France  and  of  liberty  exists  in  this  chimera  of  a 
liberal  Empire  under  a  child  who  is  the  prisoner  of  Europe. 
They  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  this  delusion  for  a  few  days; 
it  will  last  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  Napoleon. 
Camot  and  his  friends  feed  themselves  with  vain  words,  pro- 
vided those  words  recall  liberty  and  patriotism.  After  this 
period  of  superannuated  partisans  of  Napoleon  II.,  that  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Puke  d'Orleans  will  have  its  turn.  This 
prince,"  added  Fouche,  intentionally  magnifying  the  importance 
of  this  fiEu^tion  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  YitroUes,  "  can  boast  here  of 
numerous  partisans." 

This  faction,  however,  was  then  very  limited,  and  possessed 
no  other  consequence  than  in  some  coteries  of  diplomatists  and 
imperialists,  eager  to  reconcile  their  defection  from  the  Empire 
wi^  their  repugnance  to  the  Bourbons.  They  gave  no  serious 
disquietude  to  Fouch6;  but,  on  the  contrary,  assisted  to  enhance 
the  price  of  his  services  with  the  King,  by  exaggerating  the 
obstacles  that  he  wished  to  assume  the  honour  of  vanquishing 
in  his  cause. 

M.  de  Yitrolles,  alarmed  at  this  £sJse  confidence  of  Fouche, 
declined  going  to  Ghent,  that  he  might  remain  at  Paris  to 
watch  there,  in  the  interest  of  Louis  XYIII.,  and  the  Count 
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d'Artois,  the  pretended  plots  of  the  Orleans  faction.  This  was 
all  that  Fouch6  wished ;  for  he  had  at  Ghent  confidential  agents 
enough  hetween  himself  and  the  princes,  and  he  well  knew  that 
M.  de  Vitrolles  woold  not  fail,  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Count  d'Artois,  to  enhance  the  dangers  to  he  apprehended  from 
the  Orleanist  party  and  the  merit  of  Fouche.  M.  de  Vitrolles 
merely  requested  the  minister  to  answer  to  him  for  his  liherty 
and  his  head,  should  he  remain  in  Paris. 

*'  Tour  head !  '*  replied  Fouch^,  with  a  smile ;  "  how  can  I 
guarantee  that  to  you  when  I  am  not  sure  of  my  own  ?  All  T 
can  do  is  to  promise  you  that  they  shall  hoth  fall  together !  *' 
M.  de  YitroUes,  a  man  eminently  calculated  for  douhle  confi- 
dences and  secret  diplomacies,  received  from  Fouch^  numerous 
passports  for  Ghent,  to  be  used  by  his  agents,  and  an  inyitation 
to  visit  the  minister  evexy  day  to  discuss  with  him  the  interests 
of  the  King. 

XIII 

Before  he  departed  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  Bei]|jamin  Constant  went  to  take  leave  of  the  Emperor. 
This  negociator  having  asked  him  in  what  part  of  the  globe  he 
meant  to  choose  an  asylum  to  finish  his  days  removed  from 
the  throne,  "  I  have  not  yet  decided,"  replied  the  Emperor,  in 
a  tone  of  indifference  to  his  own  fate.  "  Flight  I  disdain ;  and, 
moreover,  why  should  I  not  remain  where  I  am?  What  can 
the  allied  powers  do  to  a  disarmed  man?  I  shall  live  in 
this  retreat  with  a  few  friends  who  will  continue  attached  not 
to  my  power  but  to  my  person." 

He  amused  himself  with  anticipating  the  nature  of  this 
private  life,  so  peaceable  and  free  from  care,  as  if  past  grandeur 
was  unheeded,  and  he  could  descend  at  a  single  step  from 
the  throne  to  a  private  station. 

"  If  they  do  not  choose  to  leave  me  here,"  he  said,  *'  where 
would  they  like  me  to  go?  To  England?  But  there  my 
residence  would  be  either  ridiculous  or  disquieting.  No  one 
would  believe  that  I  could  be  tranquil  there.  Every  mist 
would  be  suspected  of  bringing  me  to  your  coast ;  I  should 
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be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law;  I  should  compromise  all 
my  friends;  and  by  dint  of  saying,  'There  he  is  come  at 
last,'  I  should  at  length  be  tempted  to  come  in  earnest. 
America  would  be  more  suitable.  I  could  live  there  with 
dignity;  but,  after  all,  what  have  I  to  apprehend  in  staying 
where  I  am?  What  sovereign  could  persecute  me  without 
dishonouring  himself?  To  one  of  them  I  have  returned  the 
half  of  his  conquered  states,  and  how  many  times  has  the 
other  pressed  my  hand,  felicitating  himself  on  being  the  friend 
of  a  great  man!  I  shall  see,  however.  I  do  not  wish  to 
struggle  against  open  force.  I  arrived  at  Paris  to  combine 
our  last  resources — I  have  been  abandoned  with  the  same 
facility  that  I  was  received !  Well,  let  them  effitce,  if  possible, 
this  double  stain  of  weakness  and  frivolity  !  They  should  at 
least  cover  it  with  some  struggle,  some  glory!  Let  them 
do  for  their  country  what  they  will  no  longer  do  for  me !  But 
1  do  not  hope  it,'*  he  added,  with  an  incredulous  accent. 
"They  give  me  up  to-day,"  they  say,  "to  save  France,  but 
to-morrow  they  will  give  up  France  to  save  their  own  heads !  ** 

XIV 

Another  of  his  visitors  having  congratulated  him  on  the 
departure  of  the  plenijiotentiaries  commissioned  to  present 
to  the  allied  powers  the  recognition  of  his  dynasty  as  the 
ultunatum  of  France:  **No,"  he  replied,  "the  dlies  are 
too  much  interested  in  imposing  the  Bourbons  upon  you  to 
give  my  son  the  crown !  The  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
belie  their  instructions.  Lafayette,  Pontecoulant,  and  Sebas- 
tiam  are  my  enemies ;  they  have  conspired  against  me ;  the 
enemies  of  the  father  cannot  be  the  friends  of  the  son! 
Moreover,  the  Chambers  obey  the  wishes  of  Fouche.  If  they 
bad  given  to  me  what  they  have  lavished  upon  him  I  should 
bave  saved  France.  My  presence  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
army  would  have  done  more  than  all  your  negociations ! "  He 
forgot  that  he  had  himself  quitted  that  army,  where,  by  his 
presence,  he  might,  in  fact,  still  have  fought  or  negociated. 
"  I  alone,"  he  incessantly  repeated,  "  could  retrieve  all ;  but 

3b 
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your  plotters  would  rather  bury  themsdlves  in  the  gulf  thim 
save  themselves  with  me.*' 

These  plotters,  however,  were  all  men  who  had  issued 
from  the  20th  March  as  his  ministers,  his  marshals,  his 
generals,  his  partisans,  who  had  sacrificed  with  him  and  for 
him  the  last  army  of  France.  But  ambition  never  deems 
itself  sufficiently  served  unless  the  country  itself  is  offered 
up  as  its  victim  ! 

The  afifectation  he  displayed  in  considering  himself  at 
perfect  liberty  to  prolong  his  residence  at  MaJmaison  had 
evidently  for  its  object  to  await  still  some  vicissitude  of  events 
in  his  favour.  In  the  secret  outpouring  of  his  thoughts  to 
his  most  intimate  confidants,  Caulaincourt  and  Maret,  he 
already  spoke  of  retiring  to  England,  and  demanding  there 
the  hospitality  of  a  free  soil.  Maret  dissuaded  him  from 
this  step.  Caulaincourt  i^vised  him  if  he  meant  to  adopt  it 
not  to  lose  a  moment  to  assure  its  success ;  to  embark  on  board 
a  smuggling  vessel,  to  land  on  the  English  coast,  to  appear 
before  ihe  first  magbtrate  at  the  place  of  his  landing,  and 
to  invoke  from  him  the  protection  which  England  affords  tc 
every  stranger  who  touches  its  soil.  He  began  again  to 
deliberate  with  himself,  and  seemed  inclined  to  go  to  America. 
He  demanded  of  the  naval  minister  a  list  of  the  American 
vessels  at  anchor  inthe  French  ports,  and  it  was  sent  to  him. 

'*  Remark  above  all.  Sire,''  said  the  minister  to  him,  in 
the  letter  containing  this  information,  *'  an  American  vessel 
stationed  at  Havre;  its  captain  is  now  in  my  antechamber; 
his  vehicle  is  waiting  at  my  door;  he  is  re«dy  to  start;  I 
answer  for  him,  he  awaits  your  orders,  and  to-monow,  if  you 
wish,  you  will  be  on  the  high  seas,  under  a  private  flag,  and 
sheltered  from  every  attempt  of  your  enemies !  ** 

Caulaincourt,  in  his  double  capacity,  as  a  member  of  the 
government,  interested  in  freeing  France  from  the  dangerous 
presence  of  its  master,  and  as  the  friend  of  Napoleon  re- 
sponsible for  his  safety  to  his  own  honour,  anxiously  entreated 
the  Emperor  to  profit  by  this  providential  opportunity  to 
escape.  "I  know  well,'*  said  Napoleon  to  him  with  unjust 
bitterness,  **that  my  departure  is  already  longed  for  by  some. 
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to  lid  theinselred  of  my  presence  at  any  price,  and  to  deliver 
me  up  a  prisoner  to  my  enemies ! "  Caolaincourt  replied  by 
a.gesture  of  indignation  and  reproach,  but  the  Emperor  assured 
him  that  the  remark  iras  not  intended  to  apply  to  him. 
"After  aU/'  he  repeated  to  his  old  minister,  "what  have  I 
to. apprehend?   It  is  the  duly  of  France  toj)rotect  me!" 

.Meanwhile  the  Chambers  were  urging  the  government  to 
remove,  in  him,  the  obstacle  to  the  negodations,  the  exciting 
caose  of  the  agitation  of  Paris,  and  the  still  dangerous  thbune 
of  the  army.  The  Emperor  replied  to  the  applications  of  the 
goiEenunent  on  this  subject,  that  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  the 
United  .States,  with  his  &mily,  if  he  was  furnished  with  two 
frigates.  The  minister  of  maiine  instantly  ordered  these 
two  .frigates  to  be  equipped,  and  M.  Bignon,  minister  of 
foreign  afiairs,  demanded  a  safe-conduct  for  him  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

But  the  government  and  the  Chambers,  informed  of  the 
vacillations  of  Napoleon,  and  fearing  from  the  multiplied 
indications  which  they  received  from  Malmaison,  that  these 
vacillations  and  tardy  proceedings  were  nothing  more  on  his 
part  than  manoeuvres  to  gain  time,  and  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
having  himself  carried  off  by  a  body  of  his  army,  or  to  place 
himself  jof .hs  own accordat  the  head  of  a  military  insurrection, 
which  would. relume  the  conflagmtion,  and  overturn  the  Cham- 
bers, decided  on  having  him  watched  by  a  militaiy  comman- 
dant of  his  .household,  merely  half  disguising  his  captivity 
under/ the  honours  due  to  his  former,  rank.  General  Becker, 
fanxther-in-law  to  General  Desaix,  who  was  killed  at  Marengo 
while  deciding  Napoleon's  first  victory,  received  orders  to 
xepair  to  JVfalmaison,  to  assume  there  the  command  of  the 
Emperor's. guar4>  under  the  semUance  of  a  guard  of  honour, 
chafed  vdth  the  safety  of  the  deposed  prince.  JBut  he  wa§, 
at  the  same  time,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  any 
one  from  making  use  of  the  name  or  the  person  of  the  Em- 
peror to  excite  disturbance 
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Davoust,  minister  of  ivar,  and  inrested  mth  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  army  since  the  abdication,  intimated  to  GenoTal 
Becker  the  orders,  at  once  respectful  and  severe,  which  suited 
such  a  mission.  Becker,  who  was  attached  to  Napoleon,  but 
more  attached  to  his  oountzy  and  to  his  duty  as  a  soldier, 
received  these  orders  with  grief,  and  executed  them  with 
decorum.  But  their  meaning  could  not  escape  Napoleon. 
He  saw  in  them  the  first  menace  of  the  extremities  to  which 
his  obstinacy  or  his  indecision  might  impel  the  Chambers,  his 
enemies,  and  eyen  the  Mends  he  had  in  the  government 
He  was  at  first  indignant  as  at  Fontainebleau  and  at  the 
Elysee ;  he  then  yielded  with  an  appearance  of  indifference, 
and  even  of  grace,  as  if  he  wished  to  conceal  his  abasement 
from  himself,  and  to  seem  still  to  command  at  the  moment 
he  was  compelled  to  obey.  His  adherents  anticipated  some 
sinister  order,  and  arrest  and  imprisonment  were  spoken  of. 
Gourgaud,  an  enthusiastic  young  man,  in  whose  breast,  as 
with  all  noble  natures,  adversity  augmented  devotion,  vowed 
to  immolate  the  first  who  should  dare  to  lay  a  hand  on  his 
master.  Tears  were  flowing  in  the  apartment  of  Queen 
Hortense. 

XVI. 

Becker  affected  at  sight  of  the  Emperor,  ashamed  of  his 
rigorous  mission,  and  but  ill-concealing  the  emotion  which  the 
sight  of  this  downfall  excited  in  his  sensitive  heart,  accosted 
Napoleon  with  a  respectful  compassion.  He  seemed  to  ask 
pardon  of  him  for  tho  severities  and  reverses  of  fortune. 
Napoleon  drew  him  into  the  garden,  and  asked  him,  with 
the  indifference  of  familiarity,  what  was  passing  at  Paris. 
Becker  replied  to  him  with  that  considerate  adulation  which 
compassion  authorises  towards  irretrievable  adversity.  He 
could  not,  however,  conceal  from  his  former  general  that  if 
he  had  not  abandoned  his  army  after  Waterloo,  he  m^ht 
have,  if  not  conquered,  at  least  intimidated  at  the  same  time 
both  Paris  and  the  foreign  powers,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
or  behind  the  ramparts  of  Strasbourg;  and  thus,  by  giving 
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time  for  negoeiatiou,  have  secured  the  inheritance  for  his  son 
and  conditions  for  France.  "  I  expected  better  things  from 
the  Chambers  and  from  France/'  said  the  Emperor  in  his 
oim  exoneration ;  "  but  I  soon  discoyered  that  all  were  ex- 
hausted and  demoralised ! ''  Becker  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Emperor's  residence. 

On  the  following  day  he  conversed  again  with  Napoleon, 
whose  thoughts  had  undergone  a  change  in  the  night,  and 
who  now  spoke  of  nothing  but  his  departure.  He  sent 
Savazj  to  the  government  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  the 
two  fHgates.  Fouch6  told  him  they  were  ready,  but  that  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  sail  until  the  safe-conducts  had 
arrived ;  not  wishing,  he  said,  to  dishonour  his  memory  by  an 
act  of  imprudence,  which  would  be  called  a  snare  and  a  treason 
should  the  frigates  be  taken  with  Napoleon  on  board,  when 
leaving  port.  Camot  himself  became  impatient  at  these 
alternate  solicitations  and  refusals  of  the  Emperor.  "  Nobody 
wishes,"  he  said  with  ill-humour  to  Savary,  *'  to  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  departure  On  the  contrary,  we 
wish  to  take  measures  never  to  see  him  here  again ! " 
Gaulaincourt,  on  his  side,  entreated  Savary  to  persuade  the 
Emperor  to  depart  without  further  delay.  "  Tell  him,"  he 
added,  '*that  I  supplicate  him  to  do  so,  and  that  he  cannot 
go  too  soon.'' 

XVII. 

On  the  evening  of  the  $27th,  FouchI  and  his  colleagues, 
overwhelmed  by  the  double  responsibility  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  Napoleon,  &tal  to  the  country  if  he  escaped, 
and  equally  fSatal  to  their  fame  if  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
ordered  the  minister  of  marine  to  go  to  Malmaison  and  to 
declare  to  the  Emperor  that  the  frigates  placed  at  his  disposal 
were  ready,  and  that  they  begged  him  to  embark  even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  safe-conducts.  One  hour  later,  this  order 
of  the  government  to  the  minister  of  marine  was  revoked. 
In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  allies  around  Paris 
and  Malmaison,  and  the  presence  of  English  cruisers  on  the 
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coasts,  Fonch^'  ordered  the  minister  of  war,  DavmiBt,  to  i 
troops  and  gendarmes  to  General  Becker  to  goaxdthe  n^^xroadiM 
of 'Napoleon's  residence;  and  to  pevent  his  flight.  In  oon- 
sequence  of' these  new  orders  which  rendered  the  oaptiTify 
of  the  Emperor  closer,  Becker  was  authorised  aldoe  to  eseort 
him,  without  losing  sight  of  him,  to  tbe^  Isle  of  Aix,  whem 
he  was  either  to  ^nfbark,  or  to  remain  under  "surrdillance 
until  the  sea  was  open  for  him,  or  that  the  suretiea  demanded 
of  England  for  his  departure  should  be  granted*  Foudie, 
Davoust,  and' the  government  at  die  same  time  reoalled 
from  Malbaison,  under  various  pretexts  of  civil  or  miHtazy 
service,  the  officers  of  the  Emperor's  household  \dio  might 
assist  him  in  his  designs  of  resisting  his  exile,  and  foment  in 
his  breast,  or  amongst  the  neighbouring  troops^  ideas  of  revolt 
against  the  abdication. 

His  court  thus  decimated^  as  much  l^  the  measureB  ol 
government  as  bj  that  natural  void  which  creates  itself  around 
hopeless  misfortune,  no  long^  consisted  of  anj^  but  men 
irremediably  compromised'  in  his  return  from  the  lAla  of 
Elba :  Maret,  Lavalette,  Flahaut,  Gourgaxul,  Bertrand^  Mon- 
tholon,  Savaiy,  and  Las  Cases.  The  last  of  these,  an  oM  emi 
grant  of  arist6cratieal '  family,  was  only  a  simpde  *  chamberiaiQy 
admitted  into  the  superior  household  of  the  palace,  and 
subsequently  into  the  council  of  state  after  his  ratam  fieom 
emigration.  He  had  no  complicity  in  the  new  attempt  at 
empire.  More  inclined  from  his  birth  and  connexions  to 
the  Bourbons  than  to  the  new  reign,  he  was  a  volunteer  in 
the  imperial  downfalL  A  man  of  sttidy,  and  familiar  with 
histozy,  he  knew  that  even  the  most  obsonre  fidelity' recmfto 
from  the  great  men  to  whom  it  attaches  itself  under*  great 
calamities;  a  reflex  of  greatness  and  immortali^.  He  medi 
tated  being  one  day  the  historian  of  that  exile  upon  wiiom 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  posterity  were  to  be  for  ev« 
fixed;  With  this  idea  he  sued  for  a  place  in  the  adversity  of 
Napoleon,  as  others,  and  he  himself,  would  have  sued  for  one 
in  his  prosperity  A  noble  flatterer  who  had  caressed  the 
Empire  through  ambition,  and  who  was  going  to  flatter  exiU 
through  the  vanity  nf  devoted  attachment!     He  was   oafy 
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acaiyainted/witb  tha  Emperor  by  sight,  and  the  Emperov.onlj 
knew  liiia.bjr'iaiiie; 

XVIK 

General  Beckerackoowledged  to  the  EmpMX)r  the  rigorous 
orders  he  had.  received.  But  being  repugnant  to  the  office 
of.  gaoler  nvhick  these  orders  inflieted  up<m.  him,  he  went  to 
'Pans  to  receiTe.an  explanation,  or  a  modificatiwi  of  them  from 
the  members  of  governments  He  again  received  an  order 
to  accelerate,  the.  departure  of  Napoleon,  and.  to  accompany' 
him  to  the  Isle  of  Aixin  the  roadstead* of .  Boehefort.  He  re- 
ceived, a  passpprt  in  vii^hlfapoleon.waa  designated  as  secretary 
to  this  general;,  for  they  apprehended  some  commotions  of 
the  troops  or  the  people,  either  for  or  against  him,  on.  the  route 
It  is  not  known  whether  Becker  was  furnished  with  private 
instructions  in  such  an  event;,  but  in  the  accomplishment  of 
duties  so  delicate  and  complicated  this  officer  displayed  a 
fidelity'  and  propriety  which  happily  combined  the '  character 
of  a  soldier,  obeypig^the  orders  of  his  country,  and  that  of 
a  man.  of  feeling  rejecting  alike  his  own  dignity  and  the 
dignity,  of  misfortune.  On  his  return  to  Malmaison  he  com. 
municated  the  order  for  departure,. and  the  passpprt,  to  the 
Emperor.  '*  Behold  me.  thenr  your,  secretaiy!"  said  the  pri 
soner,  in  a  tone  of .  resignation*  "  Yes^  Sire,"  replied  Be(dcer 
\nth  emotion,  '<  but  to  me.  you  are  ever  my  sevweign!  " 

XIX. 

Preparations  were  now  ostensibly  made  for  departure,  but 
everything./iround  Napoleon  still  indicated  that  these  prepara^ 
tions  and  this  resignation  were  only  a  feint,  and  that  a  pretext 
was  still  looked  for  to  revolt  against  necessity.  The  Emperor, 
had  been  willing  to  relax  as  far  as  Malmaison  the  links  which 
attached  him  to  the»IEmpire,  but  he  could  not  resolve  on  sever* 
ing  them  altogether  by  a  departure.  He  waited  for  chances, 
he  hoped  impossibilities.  The  first  corps  of  Grouchy's  army 
were  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  driven  back  by  the 
Prussians  and  the  English,     A  bmve  and  enterprising  general 
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of  cavaliy,  who  only  recognised  the  camp  as  his  country,  and 
the  Emperor  as  its  government,  meditated  the  abduction  of  his 
former  general,  to  replace  him  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons,  to 
toUect  around  him  the  80,000  scattered  men,  the  remnants  of 
the  campaign,  and  to  confide  once  more  to  his  genius,  behind 
the  Loire,  the  death-struggle  with  the  foreign  invaders.  This 
was  Excelmans,  whose  breach  of  discipline,  arrest  by  Soult, 
and  popular  disgrace,  we  have  seen  under  the  first  restoration. 
Excelmans  sent  one  of  his  colonels,  named  Sender,  to  Mai 
maison,  to  tempt  Napoleon  to  this  noble  act  of  despair.  '*  The 
army  of  the  north,"  said  the  colonel  in  the  name  of  his  general, 
'*  is  unbroken,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  still  for  you.  It  is  easy 
to  rally  round  this  nucleus  of  troops  everything  that  remains 
of  patriotism  and  militaxy  spirit  in  France.  Nothing  is  to  be 
despaired  of  with  such  troops  under  such  a  chief.*'  The  Em- 
peror reflected,  and,  as  had  been  constantly  the  case  for  the  last 
four  months,  he  scarcely  saw  the  prospect  of  realizing  his  hopes 
when  he  abandoned  them  for  o^ers,  and  eventually  fell  back 
upon  obstacles  and  resignation.  "  Thank  your  general  for  me," 
he  said  to  Excelmans*  envoy,  <*  but  tell  him  I  cannot  accept  his 
proposition.  I  should  require  the  whole  support  of  France ; 
but  everything  is  unsettled,  and  nobody  cares  any  more  about 
the  matter !  What  could  I  do  alone  with  a  hondM  of  soldiers 
against  all  Europe  ?  "  Thus  he  confessed  with  the  sincerity  of 
the  soldier  what  he  incessantly  denied  in  the  official  language 
of  the  politician,  in  the  face  of  the  government,  the  Chambers, 
and  the  people.  To  these  he  affirmed  that  he  alone  could 
save  all,  and  restore  all;  to  Excelmans  he  acknowledged  that 
he  could  do  nothing  more  for  the  country,  for  the  army,  or  for 
himself.  He  had  already  adopted  two  modes  of  expression ; 
one  confidential,  the  other  for  the  public.  He  wished  to 
appear  the  victim  of  general  desertion,  when  he  was  only  the 
sport  of  necessity.  He  deceived  histoiy,  but  no  longer  deceived 
himself. 

XX. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  was  surrounding  him,  and  was  already 
encamped  at  Compiegne,  from  which  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
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might  cross  the  Seine  and  carry  bim  off.  He  could  hear  the 
camion  from  the  midst  of  his  gardens.  This  noise  appeared 
to  reanimate  him ;  he  called  for  his  horses  and  his  arms,  as  if 
the  resolution  of  dying  \dth  those  who  were  dying  in  his  cause 
so  near  him  had  at  lengtih  c6nquered  in  his  breast  the  lethargy 
in  which  he  had  languished  for  so  many  days.  He  summoned 
General  Becker  into  his  cabinet,  and,  excited  by  the  f^ver  which 
the  sound  of  the  cannon  produces  in  the  soldier's  breast,  he 
exclaimed  in  an  accent  of  despair,  "  The  enemy  is  at  Compidgne, 
at  Senlis !  To-morrow  he  will  be  at  the  gates  of  Paris !  I 
cannot  understand  the  blindness  of  the  goyemment.  He  must 
be  either  a  lunatic  or  a  traitor  to  his  country  who  doubts  for  a 
moment  the  bad  fidth  of  the  foreigner.  Those  persons,"  he 
added,  speaking  of  the  Chambers  and  of  the  government,  *'  know 
nothing  of  their  business.*' 

He  expected  some  sign  of  approval  from  General  Becker, 
who  held  his  tongUe,  however,  neither  wishing  to  accuse  the 
Emperor  of  these  disasters,  nor  to  encourage  him  in  thoughts 
which  might  still  further  aggravate  them.  The  Emperor  affect- 
ing to  take  this  silence  for  an  acquiescence  in  his  ideas, "  Every- 
tiring  is  lost — is  it  not  ?  "  said  he  to  Becker.  "  Well,  then,.in 
this  case,  let  them  make  me  general :  I  will  command  the  army : 
I  will  apply  for  the  command."  Then  taking  the  first  step  as 
it  were,  and  suddenly  assuming  that  tone  of  command  which 
forbids  objection  by  the  authority  of  the  tone :  "  General," 
said  he,  **  you  shall  take  my  letter  to  the  government  Depart 
at  once— a  carrii^e  awaits  you.  Explain  to  them  that  my  inten- 
tion is  not  to  repossess  myself  of  power ;  that  I  only  wish  to 
fight  the  enemy,  to  crush  Urn,  to  force  him  by  a  victory  to  grant 
better  conditions ;  and  that  when  this  result  is  obtained,  Ishall 
pursue  my  route.  Go,  general ;  I  reckon  upon  you  "  Then, 
&8  if  desirous  of  holding  out  a  lure  to  the  iudidelity  of  Becker 
by  the  perspective  of  high  favour,  the  reward  of  lids  complais- 
ance, he  added,  as  he  dismissed  him,  *'  You  shall  not  quit  me 
any  more." 
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xxi: 

Bdcker;  mieertain  of  his  pontieB,  but  inflaeooed  by  the 
asoendancy  of  liiat  voice  "which  he  nvasacoastomed  to  obej,  did 
not  TCTfttue  to  oppdse  him  to  his  fftce,  and  'set  o£f  to  aocomplisK 
a  mission  of  \A&dh  no  one  felt  the  absurdity  moie  than  him- 
self. On  arriying  at  the  Taileries  h»  timidlj  presented  to  the 
assembled  goyemment  the  message  ofhis  prison^/whidi  wbs 
coached  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*  In  abdicating  power  I  have  not  renomiced  the  noblest 
right  of  the  citizen — the  right  of  defending  my  coimtty.  Hie 
enemy's  approach  to  the  capital  no  longer  leaves  the  least  doabt 
as  to  their  intentions  or  their  bad  faith.  In  these  gnstet  cir- 
cumstances I  offer  mj  services  as  general,  still  locking,  upon 
mjself  as  the  first  soldier  of  the  country.'* 

This  letter,  derisive  in  its  purport,  Uiough  nobW  in'  its  Ian 
gnage,  sufficientlj  betrayed  the  popularity-seeking  intention 
with  which  it  had  been  written.  Who  could  have  doubted  that 
the  enemy,  assaulted  on  a  foreign  soil  l^  Napoleon  himself, 
would  follow  up  their  victory  by  repelling  the  aggressor  upon 
the  French  soil  ?  What  bad  faith  could  be  attributed  to  Wel- 
lington and  to  Blucher,  as  conquerors,  having 'agreed  to  no 
atmistioe,  in  advancing  upon  Paris  ?  And  finally,  how-  could 
Napoleon,  as  a  general,  have  had  more  ascendancy  over  fortune 
at  the  head  of  thefrc^ments  of  the  army  abandoned  by  himself 
some  dajs  before,  than  he  had  possessed  as  emperor  and  general 
at  the  head  of  unbroken  armies,  warlike  and  united  under 
his  hand? 

Fouch6,  as  president;  received  the  letter  from  the  timid 
hands  of  Becker;  read  it  aloud  to  the  council,  with  the  accent 
and  gesture  of'  one  wearied  with  lunacy ;  then  throwing  it  on 
the  teble,  "  Is  this  man  amusing  himself  at  our  expense  ? 
said  he.'  "  Doubtless,"  he  added,  looking  at  Becker  with 
the  penetrating  glance  of  suspicion,  "this  letter  is  nothing 
more  than  a  deferential  formality  towards  the  Chambers,  while 
at  the  very  moment  that  we  have  received  it  he  has  already 
escaped  from  Malmaison,  and  is  reviewing  his  soldiers,  and 
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harengtdng  them  i^aihsc  lis.''    Beck^nrowed  that'the  Emperor' 
TVBsr  ^Braithig  bis  retam  and  tbeir  repij. 

The  J  deliberated  for  a  few  moments.    Gamot  alofte'  at  first*- 
appeared  to*accept  the  antiqueidea'of '  replaeing  for  a  rmmmtr 
the  Emperor  at  the  bead  of  the  armjr.    Fonsh^  •  dMnonstisted' 
that  Napoleon  was  the  sole  caose  of  the  war;  and*  that  bis-  pre^ 
sence  at  the  bead  of  the  armf  would  be  defiance  pefson^ed^ 
anew  to  Europe,  and  an  imrincible  obstacle  to  all  aocommoda^- 
tion  both  fortbe  army  and  the  country.    He  added;  that  the' 
character  of  Napoleon  forbade  all  belief  in  any  durable  disin 
terestedness  of  power  in  such  a  mind ;  and  that  if  he  obtained  • 
sufficient  success  to  reascend  the  throne  for  the  third  time,  he 
would  drag  down  in  his  last  and  inevitable  M)  the  army,  the 
capital,  the  soil,  and  eren  the  integrity  of  *the  country. 

Camot,  Caulaincourt,  Davoust,  and  all  the  members  of  tlie 
government  did  not  hesitate  in  acknowledging  the  solid  con- 
siderations urged  by  Fouch^  against  this  instance  of  weakness 
and  caprice.  Camot  took  upon  himself,  in  order  to  soften  the 
refusal,  and 'to  convince  Napoleon  by  the  word  and  the  heart  of 
a  man  whom  be  did  not  doubt,  to  forward  consid^mtions  less 
severe,  but  quite  as  peremptory;  to  Malmaison. 

XXII 

During  the  sbort  absence  of  Becker,  the  Emperor;  either 
believing,  or  feigning  to  believe,  in  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  dressed  himself,  assembled  bis  aides-de-camp,  bade 
farewell  to  Hortense,  and  bad  bis  chargers  bridled  and  saddled, 
and  kept  in  readiness  at  the  palace  gate. 

Becker,  on  arriving,  gave  him  the  reply  of  the  government, 
which  he  read  and  Ibrew  away  vdth  disdain.  "I  knew  it 
before  hand,"  be  said.  *•  Those  people  have  no  energy !  Well, 
general,"  be  added,  addressing  Becker  as  if  he  had  made  sure 
of  him,  "  since  that  is  the  case,  let  us  go !     Come  on !  ** 

Becker,  more  and  more  embarrassed,  vrais  silent  and  motion- 
less. The  Empmior then  called  M.  de  Flahaut,  ayounger  man, 
more  decided  in  yielding  everything  to  the  Emperor,  or  bend- 
ing everything  to  bis  will     Napoleon  ordered  him  to  hasten 
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to  Paris,  and  to  arrange  with  the  goTemment  for  his  positiTe 
departure  for  the  army.  M.  de  Flahaat  obeyed.  On  entering 
the  Tuileries  he  stambled  on  Marshal  Davoust,  minister  of  war, 
a  militazy  man,  fiiithfol  ap  to  that  point  when  fidelity  became 
treason  to  his  coontry.  Davoust,  firm  in  resolution,  and  rough 
in  language,  energetically  repulsed  the  mission  of  Flahaut  to 
the  goyemment  '*  Your  Bonaparte,"  he  said  to  him,  with  an 
accent  of  impatience  and  disgust,  '*  does  not  wish  to  go  away ! 
But  he  must  decide  on  it,  for  his  presence  disturbs  and  com- 
plicates evetything.  We  can  neither  fight  nor  negodate  xnih 
him !  K  he  flatters  himself  that  we  shall  take  him  again  for 
our  master  and  our  chief  tell  him  he  deceives  himself!  Let 
him  depart  immediately,  or  we  shall  be  compelled  to  arrest  him. 
If  necessary,  to  save  the  country  and  the  army,  I  will  arrest 
him  myself!" 

The  Emperor's  aide-de-camp  replied  that  he  had  too  much 
respect  for  himself,  and  also  for  Marshal  Davoust,  to  deliver 
to  the  Emperor  such  menaces,  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  generals, 
who,  only  a  week  before,  received  his  orders,  and  lavished  upon 
him  his  zeal.  Davoust  answered  him  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
minister  of  war  over  a  subordinate  officer,  and  directed  him  to 
proceed  to  Fontainebleau,  and  await  there  his  orders.  "  I  shall 
not  go  there,"  said  M.  de  Flahaut :  *'  I  shall  not  abandon  the 
Emperor,  but  will  preserve  for  him  to  the  last  moment  the 
fidelity  which  others  have  sworn  to  him."  '*  I  shall  punish 
you  for  this,'*  cried  Davoust.  "  I  deprive  you  of  the  right  to 
do  so,'*  replied  the  young  man.  "  I  resign  my  commission, 
and  henceforth  I  have  only  to  obey  my  honour  ** 

XXIIT 

On  the  return  of  his  aide-de-camp  the  Emperor  perceived 
on  his  features  the  traces  of  sorrow,  and  desired  to  know  all; 
the  aide-de-camp  told  him  everything  that  had  passed.  **L6t 
him  come,'*  cried  Napoleon ;  "  I  am  ready,  if  necessary,  to  lay 
my  head  on  the  block ! "  He  dismissed  his  equerries,  sent  his 
horses  back  to  the  stables,  and  again  resumed  hid  complaints, 
in  the  privacv  of  his  garden  and  the  circle  of  his  attached 
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courtiers.  "  Those  men,"  he  said  to  Maret,  **  are  intoxicated 
with  the  kinglj  part  they  are  playing.  They  feel  that  if  they 
replaced  me  at  the  head  of  the  army  they  would  be  nothing 
more  than  my  shadow!  In  their  pride  and  self-consequence 
they  can  scarcely  bear  me.  They  will  ruin  eyexything  1"  As 
if  everythiDg  had  not  been  already  lost. 

From  time  to  time  he  regained,  or  affected  to  regain,  his 
energy  after  a  depression  of  spirit,  like  Tiberius  negociating 
with  the  Senate,  sometimes  with  resignation,  sometimes  with 
insolence.  '*  But  why  should  I  allow  them  to  reign?  "  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  sudden  excitement  of  mmd  and  body.  *'  I  have 
abdicated  for  my  son ;  but  if  this  name  is  to  be  lost,  I  would 
rather  lose  it  on  the  field  of  battle  than  motionless  here ! "  I 
can  do  nothing  better  for  my  son  or  myself  than  to  throw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  my  soldiers !  My  appearance  will  electrify 
the  army  and  confound  the  enemy !  " 

He  no  longer  recollected  that  only  the  CTening  before  he 
had  on  reflection  r^ected  this  step,  offered  to  him  by  the  heroic 
temerity  of  Excelmans.  He  resumed :  **  The  enemy,  knowing 
that  I  have  only  returned  to  the  field  to  crush  them  or  to  die, 
will  grant  you,  to  get  rid  of  me,  CTerything  you  demand 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  leaye  me  here  rusting  my  sword,  they 
will  despise  you,  and  you  will  be  compelled  humbly  to  receive 
Louis  XVIII.  It  must  haye  an  end !  If  your  five  emperors,*' 
alluding  thus  to  the  five  members  of  the  government,  "  will 
not  have  me  to  save  France,  I  shall  dispense  with  their  consent! 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  myself:  Paris  and  the  army  will 
receive  me  a  second  time  as  a  liberator !  '*  **  I  believe  it.  Sire," 
replied  Maret,  accustomed  to  believe  everything  from  the  un- 
limited power  of  his  master ;  **but  if  the  Chamber  should  out- 
law yon — if  fortune  should  desert  your  arms — what  would  be- 
come of  your  Mijesty  ?  " 

"  Well,  well !  "  replied  the  Emperor,  yielding  in  appearance 
to  the  counsels  of  friendship,  with  the  same  facility  that  he 
would  rebel  anew  against  destiny,  "  I  see  that  I  must  yield ! 
You  are  right;  I  ought  not  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  so  great  a  resolution.  I  ought  to  wait  till  the  voice  of 
the  people,  of  the  Chambers,  and  of  the  army  recalls  me ; " 
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then,  as  if  he  expected  evexy  instant  to  hear  this  imaginaiy  ciy 
of  public  opinion :  '*  But  how  is  it  that  Paiis  has  notakeadj  re- 
called me  ?  **  he  ezdaimed.  ''  They  do  not  .perceive  then,  that 
the  enemy  makes  no  aooount  of  my  abdication.  That  infamous 
Fouch6 !  he  oontinned ;  **  he  deceives  you !"  The  provisional 
government,  itself  deceived,  conatnts  to  be  conducted  by  him 
alone.  Some  day  or  other  it  will  have  to  undergo  great  re- 
proaches !  There  is  nobody  there  but  Caulaincourt  and  Gamot 
who  areworth  anything ;  Imt  ihey.have  bad  associates.  What 
can  these  two  devoted  men  do  against  a  traitor  ? — two  imbeciles, 
and  two  Chambers  .fluctuating  with  every  breeze !  Yoa.all  be^ 
Here,  like  dupes,  in  the  promises  and  generosity  of  the  foreigners 
You  think  they. are  going  to  give  you  a  prince  such  as  you 
desire.  You  deceive  yourselves.  Alexander  will  obey  .the 
English,  and  Austria  w^  obey  Alexander ! " 

XXIV. 

Some  generals,  mostoompromised  in- the  eventB  of  March, 
and  most  threatened  by  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  now  be 
sieged  him  mth  demands  for  money  to  save,  their  lives.  JEe 
distributed  to  them  some  trifling  aid  by  the.hand  of  HortenK, 
who  trembled,  from  their  constant  importunity,  .for  tho safety 
of  her  step-father 

One  of  his  coiifidential  secretaries,  whcmhe  had  sent  in 
search  of  news,  informed  him  that  tiro  enemy's  troops  were 
touching  the  walls  of  Paris  on  three  sides,  and  that  it  was 
time  to  think  of  his  personal  safety.  *'  I  shall  .fear  nothing 
from  them  to-morrow,"  he  replied ;  *'  I  have  taken  measures  to 
depart  this  night;  I  am  weary  of  inysdif,  of  .Paris,  and  ot 
France.  Prepare  yourself  to  feUow  me  I '  *  The  secretary  /  ex- 
cused himself  on  account  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his 
mother.  Nap61eon  pretended  to  besatisfied  with  these  excuses, 
which  multiplied  around  him  from  hour  to  hour.  "  I  want  no- 
thing more  now  than  a  good  wind  and  good  fortune,"  he  said, 
with  an  accent  of  resolution  resigned  to  fate.  "  I  shall  go  to 
America,  where  they  will  give  me  some  land,  or  else  I  shall 
purchase  it,  and  we  shall  cultivate  it    I  shall  finish  where 
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man  ba&ooBuaenoed;  I  shall  live  on  the  produce  of  mj  land 
and. of  my  flocks !  '*  To  some  objections  offered  by  his  confi- 
dant, touching  the  proximity  of  Europe  and  the  United  States: 
'*  Well  then/'  he  continued,  "  I  shall  go  to  Mexico,  and  put 
myaelf  at  the  head  of  the  Independents !  I  shall  go,  in 
^rt,  from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  until  I  shall 
find  an  a^lum  against  the  resentment  and  the  persecution  of 
men.  In  reality,  what  would  you  have  me  do?  Would  you 
.have,  me  allow  myself  to  be  taken  like  a  child  by  Wellington, 
to  adorn  his  triumph  in  London  ?  I  have  only  one  course  to 
ado^t — that  of  retiring  from  the  scene.  Destiny  will  do  the 
rest !  Certainly  I  could  die !  I  could  say,  like  Hannibal, 
'  Let  me  deliver  them  from  the  terror  with  which  I  inspire 
them ! '  But  suicide  must  be  left  to  weak  heads,  and  souls 
badly  tempered !  As  to  me,  whatever  may  be  my  destiny,  I  shall 
never  hasten  my  natural  end  by  a.  single  moment !  "  He  thus 
refuted  the  dxama  of  suicide  which  his  sycophants  had  arranged 
for  him  at  Pontainebleau. 


XXV 

Savary,  whom  he  .had  iU-treatod  on  his  return  from  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  and  who  redeemed  the  devotion  of  his  unscrupu- 
lous services  by  the  disinterested  obstinacy  of  his  fidelity,  also 
advised  him,  not  to  terminate  his  life  with  his  own  hand,  but 
to  seek  &r  death  imder  the  cannon  which  was  now  destroying 
Fnmoe. 

Malmaison  was  already  outflanked  by  the  light  troops  of 
Blueher.  "  If  I  can  take  him  prisoner,"  said  the  latter  to 
Wellington,  "I  shall  have  him  hanged  at  tJke  head. of  my 
oolnmns  I "  This  geneml,  possessed  of  a  savage  energy, 
.burned  to  avenge  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  killed  by  the  impkc- 
able  ads  of  i^^poleon,  and  the  annihilation  of  her  country. 
Wellington,  on  the  contrary,  was  indignant  at  these  shameful 
reprisals ;  he.  respected  while  lie .  combatted  his .  enemy.  The 
Emperor,  on  findiAg  danger  so  close  to  him,  sent  to  ascertain 
if  the  bridges  of  Bezons  and  of  Pecq,  which  covered  Malmai- 
sen,  had  been  cut;  but  as  this  had  not  been  done,  the  officers 
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of  his  household,  and  the  troops  commanded  hy  Becker,  made 
defensive  arrangements  roimd  his  residence  to  resist  any  sadden 
attempt     The  night  mras  passed  in  these  agitations. 

At  three  o*clock  in  the  morning  the  friends  he  had  still  left 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  government  came  to  in- 
form him  that  the  allies  had  refused  the  safe-conducts  and 
passports  which  had  been  asked  for  by  Fouch^,  and  that  he 
liad  scarcely  time  left  to  escape  captivity  by  flight.  He  still 
asked  for  some  hours*  delay,  and  promised  to  depart  in  the 
course  of  the  day 

General  Becker  had  received  orders  not  to  allow  him  to 
return  when  once  he  had  departed,  and  the  naval  commandant 
at  Bochefort  received  instructions  not  to  permit  him  to  land 
again  on  the  soil  of  France  when  he  should  have  embarked  for 
the  Isle  of  Aix.  Historians  have  represented  this  order  of  the 
government,  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded the  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Malmaison,  as  so  many 
snares  concerted  by  the  members  of  the  commission  and  by 
Fouch^  to  ruin  him.  But  these  accusations  are  belied  by  the 
facts.  We  have  seen  that  the  government  never  ceased  for  an 
instant  to  desire  and  to  hasten  Uie  departure  of  the  man  who 
embarrassed  at  once  the  peace,  the  war,  and  the  free  move- 
ments of  the  country,  from  his  arrival  at  the  Elys^e  till  the 
29th  June ;  and  that  these  ten  days  loQt  by  Napoleon  in  feeUe 
longings  for  the  dictatorship,  in  abdicating,  in  resuming  his 
thoughts  of  empire,  in  calculated  delays,  in  irresolution,  in 
contests  with  necessity,  with  the  government,  and  with  himself, 
would  Jiave  given  him  time  and  means  enough  for  security  in 
his  flight.  We  have  also  seen  that  when  once  engaged  in  ne- 
gociations  with  the  victorious  enemy,  the  government  could  not, 
while  it  was  treating,  or  perhaps  after  having  treated,  permit 
Napoleon,  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  to  return  to  the  territory 
which  he  had  freely  quitted,  and  to  renew  the  contest  after  a 
capitulation,  the  very  first  condition  of  which  was  his  removal. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Chambers  that  Napoleon  fluctuated 
for  ten  days  between  the  different  parties ;  allowing  the  power  . 
to  escape  him  in  Paris,  the  enemy  to  approach  the  capital  in 
masses  and  by  forced  marches,  and  the  light  troops  of  Welling 
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ton  and  Blucher  to  occupy  Compi^gne  and  Senlis»  and  to  turn 
the  flank  of  Malmaison.  '    < 

A  triple  responsibility  weighed  upon  the  members  of  the 
goyeinment :  to  relieye  the  negociations  from  the  person  and  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor ;  to  prevent,  on  his  part,  after  the  ab- 
dication, an  attempt  at  a  military  dictatorship,  ivhich  would 
place  everything  in  jeopardy,  even  the  existence  of  Paris, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  national  soil;  finally,  to  prevent, 
should  the  Emperor  be  taken  at  Malmaison  by  the  enemy,  an 
appearance  of  his  being  delivered  up  by  France,  and  thus 
tarnishing  the  peace  itself  with  dishonour.  In  the  state  of 
perplexity  in  which  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  placed  the  govern 
ment  on  the  29th  June,  under  the  enemy's  cannon,  there  evi- 
dently remained  no  other  course  to  pursue  than  that  of  shel- 
tering the  person  of  Napoleon  at  the  Isle  of  Aix,  within  reach 
of  the  frigates  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  or  of  the 
means  of  escaping  by  sea  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  to 
prohibit  him,  unl^  his  embarkation,  from  returning  to  the  soil 
of  France.  It  was  not  the  perfidy  of  the  government  which 
bad  so  much  retarded  his  departure  from  Malmaison,  waited 
for  such  extremities,  and  increased  the  difi&culties  of  his  flight, — 
it  was  his  ovm  will.  W©  ehall  further  see  that  it  was  entirely 
by  his  own  vdll  that  flight  became  impossible.  History  ought 
not  to  make  itself  the  complaisant  and  lying  echo  of  the  odious 
accusations  of  the  family  or  the  household  of  Napoleon;  neither 
should  it  dishonour  the  nation  to  exonerate  a  great  man  from 
bis  mental  irresolutions.  In  all  these  final  circumstances  of 
his  departure,  Napoleon  was  only  betrayed  by  himself  He 
still  clung  to  the  shore, — it  eluded  his  grasp. 

XX  VI. 

He  again  consumed  the  whole  of  the  29th  in  vague  hopes, 
in  desperate  expectations,  in  fruitless  glances  cast  towards 
Paris,  and  towards  every  point  of  the  horizon,  in.  v^alking  in 
his  garden,  in  conversing  with  his  confidants,  and  in  lengthened 
fereweUs  to  his  family  and  his  friends.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  he  was  informed  that  the  two  carriages  which  General; 
a  c 
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Bwker  had  oideied  amiitod  liim  in  the  paik.  He  embraoei 
Qaeen  Hortense,  who  was  oTercome  with  griel^  made  a  mekn 
cfaolj  sign  of  &rewell  to  the  offlcen  aad  aoldien  of  his  goard, 
and  plunging  into  the  park  alley,  at  the  extrsmity  of  which  tiia 
carnages  were  stationed,  he  tamed  round  sevend  ttmet  to  con- 
template that  dear  ahode  of  his  jonth,  of  his  happiness,  aid  of 
his  glory;  and  at  length  entered  a  plain  siunmer  oalash  with 
Genend  Becker,  his  grand  nuunftial  of  the  palace,  Bectraad, 
aadSwraiy. 

Two  other  carnages,  which  were  to  proceed  to  Boohelbat  hy 
another  road,  were  filled  with  his  suite,  conosting  (rf  Qooigand, 
the  wife  and  children  of  General  Bertrand;  M.  and  Madame  de 
Montholon,  M.  de  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  young  Emmanuel,  he* 
sides  seyeral  serrants.  Napoleon,  Becker,  Bertrend,  and 
Sanny  had  laid  aside  their  uniforms,  and  assumed  tmyalling 
dresses,  to  escape  observation  and  aroid  mobs  on  the  route. 
Goui|;aud  alone  travelled  in  full  uniform,  in  a.^ded  caniage 
of  the  Emperor,  in  order  that  the  people's  attentian,  deceived  by 
this  luxury  and  display,  might  attract  to  this  carriage  alone  the 
snaies  and  dangers  of  the  road,  if  the  perfidy  of  the  Emperor's 
enemies  had  prepared  any,  or  if  by  the  spontaneous  commotions 
of  the  populace  he  mig^t  incur  them; 

The  districts  which  Napoleon  would  have  to  pass  tiiroogfa 
were  scarcely  pacified  after  the  rt^alist  insurreeti(ms  against 
him.  Becker  was  desirous  of  travelling  jG^it,  the  sooner*  to 
insure  the  security  of  the  deposit  confided  to  his  chai^ge,  and  to 
relieve  himself,  as  early  aa  possible,  from  a  responsibilily  which 
lay  heavy  on  his  heart.  But  on  arriving  at  Rambouittet,  Na^ 
poleon  wished  to  pass  Ihe  night  there.  He  even  maintained 
upon  his  road  to  exile,  the  illusion  he  had  nourished  for  the 
last  ten  days.  J3e  could  not  believe  that  France  would  allow 
her  hero  to  depart  without  recalling  him.  The  long  sleepless 
night  he  passed  at  Bambouillet  was  only  occupied  with  waking 
dxMmiB  of  recall  by  die  people,  by  the  army,  or  by  ^ 
Chambers,  in  whose  breasts  he  ima^ned  the  news  of  his  de* 
pasture  would  have  excited  remorse  and  anxiety  to  retBon  hisL 
He  passed  the  night  listming  tn  every  noise  in  the  town,  asid 
hoHNiit  General  Qoorgand  severol  times  upon  the  road  to  lbd» 
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maisaii,  to  listen,  amiiist  silence  and  darkness,  fbr  the  noise  of 
approaching  couriers,  Avhich  he  incessantl j  expected  from  Hut 
direction. 

Excelmans  had  in  hct  arrived  at  Yincennes  on  the  evemag' 
of  the  29th  ^th  two  divisions  of  dragoons,  still  influenoed  by 
the  same  idea  which  he  had  communicated  to  the  Empeaor 
thnmgh  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Sencier.  He  had  not  been 
discounted  by  Napoleon's  first  refusal,  and  thought  of  delng 
violence  to  his  indedsion.  He  communicated  hiis^  project  to 
General  Daumesnil,  commandant  of  Yincennes ;  but  the  lattec 
aoqnainted  him  with  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  and  y^TftAlman* 
no  longer  thought  of  anything  but  distinguishing  himself  by 
some  bold  stroke  agamstthe  Prussians. 

XXYH. 

Although  the  night  had  brought  no  news  from  Paris,. the 
Emperor  would  not  consent  to  tear  himself  away  &am  Bam- 
bouillet  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  the  dOtlL  Itmi^  be 
said  that  he  was  desirous  of  enjoying  to  the  last  moment  ike 
recollections  of  grandeur  and  of  empire  recalled-  by  this  impe* 
rial  residence  At  noon  he  departed  for  Chateandun,  whero^ 
it  was  reported  that  Napoleon  had  been  killed  in  a  xenoounter 
with  the  Prussians.  On  changing  horees  he  was  recognised  by 
the  postmistress,  who  wept  in  silence  on  beholding  him.  H» 
passed  through  Tours  and  Poitiers  without  stopping;  At  St. 
Maixent  a  threatening  mob  gathered  round  his  oaniage 
General  Becker  opened  a  passage  through  the  town  by  means- 
of  an  officer  of  gendarmerie,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the- 
tumult,  and  at  night  they  arrived  at  Niort. 

Napoleon,  relying  on  his  safety  in  a  town  where  ha  had 
coneentrstedi  some  troops  of  observation  against  La  Yendde^ 
was  dedrous  of  i^amaining  there  for  a  day.  His  slept  at  tiw! 
post-house,  and  opening  his  window  in  the  morning  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  allowing  himself  to  be  rec<^;niBed  by  sane  hsaBai& 
who  were  grooming  their  horses  in  the  square.  Their  cry  efi 
'*  Tive  TEmpeveur  !*'  that  watchword  of  the  soldiers,  everywhem 
laaaedL  ihe  town,  and  attracted  the  inhabitants  under  hie  win 
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dows.  The  prefect  immediately  hastened  to  offer  him  the 
hospitality  of  his  house,  and  during  the  day  the  prefecture  ^was 
suiTOonded  by  the  troops  and  the  populace,  who  saluted  him 
with  acclamations.  They  feared  nothing  more  from  his  ambi- 
tion, and  only  recollected  his  glory.  During  the  whole  day  he 
gave  audience  to  the  officers,  the  functionaries,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  thronged  to  salute  in  him  the  disarmed  heip.  Some 
of  these  officers  coi\iured  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head  and 
renew  the  war.  He  seemed  to  derive  a  pleasure  from  these 
entreaties,  and  to  vnsh.  that  the  feelings  of  Uiese  soldiers  should 
be  disseminated  amongst  the  people.  He  ordered.  General 
Becker  to  send  a  courier  to  the  government  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  enthusiasm  excited  amongst  the  troops  by  his  presence^ 
to  make  them  apprehensive  of  an  open,  forcible  resistance  to  his 
departure,  and  finally,  to  acquaint  them,  that  news  received 
from  Eochefort  announced  that  all  egress  from  the  roadstead 
for  the  frigates  was  stopped  by  the  English  cruisers.  "  The 
government,*'  he  incessantly  repeated,  **  is  ignorant  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country ;  it  was  too  hasty  in  sending  me  away  from 
Paris.  If  it  had  accepted  my  last  proposition  things  would 
have  had  a  different  aspect.  I  might  still  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence on  political  Seffidrs ;  my  name  would  have  served  as  a 
rallying  point."  He  also  ordered  General  Becker  to  write  to 
the  government,  that  he  again  offered  his  services  as  general  of 
an  army  for  the  defence  of  Paris. 

Becker  obeyed,  as  a  final  act  of  complaisance,  and  to  soothe 
to  the  last  the  sorrows  and  the  bitterness  of  his  prisoner. 

XXVIII. 

Having  at  length  arrived  at  Eochefort  on  the  morning  of 
the  drd  July,  he  stopped  at  the  hotel  of  the  maritime  prefec- 
ture. *'  His  attitude  during  the  whole  ^owc^ej"  says  General 
Becker, "  had  been  calm  and  dignified.  He  preserved  unbroken 
silence  in  the  carriage,  where  nothing  was  heard  but  the  respi- 
xation  of  the  four  persons  who  occupied  it.  He  seemed  de- 
pressed, bent  down  within  himself,  still  dwelling  upon  the 
chances  of  a  return  of  fortune,  and  lost  in  thoughts  which  were 
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only  revealed  from  time  to  time  by  a  few  words  that  escaped 
from  his  reveries." 

The  population  of  Kochefort,  informed  of  his  arrival  by 
Gourgaad,  who  had  preceded  him,  surrounded  his  residence  in 
respectful  silence,  interrupted  by  generous  acclamations,  a  con- 
solation for  his  misfortunes.  The  two  frigates  which  awaited 
him  were  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  under  the  cannon  of  the  Isle 
of  Aix.  The  wind  was  unfavourable ;  and  the  English  were 
cruising  off  the  two  channels  of  the  roadstead.  The  naval 
commandants  and  the  officers  of  the  frigates  were  holding 
council  at  the  prefecture,  to  deliberate  on  the  possibility  and 
the  dangers  of  embarking  and  leaving  the  port.  The  chances, 
without  being  altogether  desperate,  seemed,  however,  great 
against  it.  Other  expedients  were  considered — that  of  attempt 
ing  on  board  a  light  vessel  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  the  English 
squadron,  or  else  to  embark  on  board  a  Danish  vessel,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  oflfered  the  protection  of  his  flag  and  the  rapidity 
of  his  sailing.  Finally,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Emperor  to 
travel  by  land  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  intrepid  Captain  Baudin 
proposed  to  receive  him  on  board  his  frigate,  Bayadere,  and 
pledged  his  honour  and  his  nautical  skill  to  carry  him  to'  the 
United  States. 

Being  himself  present  at  these  consultations,  the  Emperor 
adopted  all  the  resolutions,  made  arrangements  in  consequence, 
then  abandoned  them  for  others,  and  suffered  days  to  elapse, 
and  decisions  to  fluctuate,  according  to  the  instability  of  his  mind. 
Was  this  irresolution  or  calculation  ?  Did  he  expect  one  last 
summons  from  Paris,  or  did  he  hesitate  in  putting  the  ocean 
between  himself  and  his  past  glory  ?  The  impression  on  the 
mind  of  those  who  witnessed  these  last  days,  equally  lost  to 
his  safety  and  his  power,  is,  that  he  hoped  against  all  hope,  and 
that  he  expected  to.  gain  everything  by  procrastination. 

XXIX 

The  government  had  replied  to  General  Becker's  despatch, 
written  under  the  dictation  of  the  Emperor :  "  Napoleon  must 
embark  without  delay.     If  he  had  done  this  immediately  on 
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ttrnving,  the  maritime  prefect  of  BochefcHrt  writes  ns  tiiat  las 
departure  would  not  have  been  impossible.  We  Hieiefore  j^aoe 
bis  person  under  your  responsibilily.  Ton  most  employ  all 
forcible  means  that  may  be  necessaiy,  while  TnmnfAiTiiwg  ^^ 
lespect  due  to  him.  Cause  him  to  embark  immediately.  As 
to  die  servicee  he  offers,  our  duty  towards  France,  and  oar  en- 
gagements  with  the  foreign  powers,  do  not  permit  us  to  aoeept 
them,  and  you  must  not  t^ain  apply  to  us  on  the  subject*' 

The  stem  impatience  of  the  language  of  this  defi^HUtdi, 
signed  by  Oaukdnoourt  and  by  Oamot,  whose  attadun«it  to  the 
Emperor  was  not  to  be  doubted,  sufficiently  profvs  to  what  an 
«xeeBB  of  weariness  his  vacillaticsi  had  reduced  OTon  liis  best 
Mends.  Friendship  itself  rerolted  against  this  blind  impoitu- 
tatj  of  hope.  Daroust  had  written  by  the  same  courier  to  the 
general  commanding  the  troops  of  the  department,  to  aanst 
Becker  in  forcing  Napoleon  to  embaj^.  The  capitulatixm  of 
Paris,  concluded  with  the  enemy  on  die  same^y,  left  the 
goTemment  no  further  power  of  temporising  with  the  fiillen 
Emperor. 

Becker  MthfuHy  communicated  these  ordeis  to  ike  Em- 
peror himself.  ''Well,  then,"  said  Napoleon  to  him,  **w]xat 
do  you  think  of  the  matter  ?"  "  I  am  not  in  a  positisii  to 
give  adTice,**  replied  the  afflicted  general  "  The  only  counsel 
I  can  yenture  to  give  is  to  come  to  a  prompt  resolution,  and  to 
execute  it  without  losing  a  moment.  The  destiny  of  Franee 
may  be  accomplished  every  instant,  and  the  new  gOTemxnent 
may  send  persons  to  execute  new  orders  with  respect  to  jou; 
item  that  moment  the  powers  which  I  hold  from  the  providona] 
govemm'ent  will  cease,  and  you  may  be  threatened  with  unknown 
dangers."  "  But,**  replied  Napoleon,  with  an  inquiring  ^oace 
fit  Becker,  "  in  any  case  you  would  be  incapable  of  deliYeiing 
me  up  ?'  "  You  know,**  replied  the  general,  **  that  I  would 
give  my  life  to  ensure  the  safety  of  your  flight ;  but  the  com- 
mandants of  the  frigates  will  be  under  the  orders  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  will  not  recognise  mine.**  "  Well,  then,**  said  the  Em- 
peror, **  order  the  boats  necessaiy  for  conveyance  to  the 
Meof  Aix." 

The  boats  were  accordingly  hailed,  and  approached  the 
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fgug.  TheEiapBrartmbadcediiithatof  tlie£rigBte^ 
Aiaog£u3W6Ufay£nmtiie8hoz8  M^^onded  to  the  strokes  of 
ft6  0BZ8  which  hare^him  fmm  the  main  Isnd.  Both  the  mid 
end  ihe  sea  were  ros^  in  the  Toads,  and  the  passage  fssm 
Bochafiort  to  ihe  Isle  of  Aix  wpui  loi^  and  weaxisonie.  The 
Emparor,  instead  of  Janding  on  the  island,  went  on  board  the 
Saals  frigate,  and  fixed  himself  these  &r  the  night,  with  JBter- 
tand,  Becker,  Savaxy,  and  GouigBnd. 

It  was  eight  o'idodc  in  the  erening,  the  hour  at  whidi 
lAOiB  XYIIL,  who  had  been  dclTen  out  bj  him  on  the  SOIh 
Mauoh,  alter  having  trayeised  Paris,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  jeopLe,  who  in  him  hailed  the  wished-for  peace,  installed 
hnaaeif  once  more  in  ihe  palace  of  the  Toileriaa. 

XXX. 

At  daybreak  on  the  9th,  Napoleon  landed  at  the  Isle  of 
Aix.  The  people  and  the  regiment  of  marines  in  garrison 
hattr^^  to  the  shoce  in  crowds,  eager  to  see  him,  and  lending 
the  air  wiih  their  acclamations.  His  exile  resembled  a 
triBmph,  amidst  this  population  of  ships,  coasts,  and  eamis. 
SSie  Emperor  reviewed  the  regiment,  and  afto  going  thiou^ 
the  island,  and  tasting  the  last  pleasures  of  command,  he 
Mtaamed  to  his  Mgate.  The  maritime  prefect  wnited  (m  him 
tha»  with  final  orders  from  the  goyemment  iox  his  em- 
haiiGation.  The  act  of  disemlarking  him  again  upon  the 
Eoench  territoiy  was  declared  high  treason.  The  Empeoor 
stOl  rq^ecting  the  adyenturous  offers  of  safely  which  were  made 
to  him  by  Captain  Baudin,  by  the  Danish  captain,  and  by  the 
jQong  nayal  officers,  who  engaged  to  take  him  through  the 
cniiseBB  in  a  yessel  fast-sailing  but  hazardous,  resolyedLto  go 
on  boaxd  the  Bdlerqphon,  commanded  by  Captain  Maitland,  at 
anchor  off  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  with  a  brig,  which  composed  the 
iqiygliah  cniisiug  squsdron  there.  He  despatched  M.  de  Las 
Cases  on  board  to  negociate  with  Captain  Maitland,  and  to  ask  a 
pledge  of  safety  should  the  Emperor  take  refuge  on  board  his 
yessel. 

*'  I  can  enter  into  no  engagement,"  said  Captain  Maitland 
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*'  I  shall  make  a  report  of  our  interview  to  Admiral  Hotham, 
my  superior  officer,  who  is  at  anchor  with  the  whole  of  the 
squadron  in  the  neighbouring  baj  of  Quiberon ;  and  I  wiH 
transmit  you  his  answer."  M.  de  Las  Cases  having  demanded 
of  Captain  Maitland  if  he  would  allow  the  frigates  to  pass,  or  a 
neutral  vessel  having  the  Emperor  Napoleon  onboard,  the 
captain  replied  that  he  would  attack  the  frigates  if  they  were 
enemies ;  that  he  would  take  Napoleon  prisoner,  and  that  in 
the  event  of  Napoleon  being  found  in  a  neutral  vessel,  he  would 
detain  that  vessel,  and  submit  the  fate  of  Napoleon  to  the 
decision  of  his  government.  He  seemed  to  dread  the  idea  of 
Napoleon's  passage  to  the  United  States,  and  to  throw  out  a 
hint  to  Las  Cases  of  seeking  an  asjlum  in  England ;  bat  in 
that  case  he  presumed  nothing  as  to  the  intentions  of  his 
government  with  respect  to  the  freedom  or  the  captivity  of 
Napoleon. 

XXXI. 

Las  Cases  returned,  and  gave  an  account  of  this  conyersa- 
tion  to  the  Emperor,  whom  it  appeared  to  discourage.  The 
BeUerophon  and  the  English  brig  approached  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  Las  Cases,  and  each  took  post  at  one  of  the 
two  channels  of  the  roads,  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  flight  of  the 
frigates.  The  captain  of  the  Mediisaf  one  of  the  frigates,  ex- 
cited by  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances,  and  by  the  greatness 
of  the  deposit  confided  to  him,  proposed  forcing  the  passage 
during  the  night ;  in  which  case  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
BeUerophon,  and  perish  under  its  guns  to  prevent  it  from  man- 
oeuvring, while  the  Saale^  fighting  and  crushing  the  brig, 
should  carry  the  Emperor  off  to  sea.  Napoleon  declined  an  act 
of  devotion  which  would  sacrifice  a  whole  crew  to  his  flight,  and 
passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  prolonged  indecision.  He  Could 
not  be  ignorant  that  this  indecision  would  result  in  the  un* 
avoidable  capitulation  of  his  person,  since  the  entire  squadron 
of  Admiral  Hotham,  being  warned  by  Captain  Maitland,  would 
profit  by  this  very  night  to  blockade  the  roads.  He  resumed, 
or  pretended  to  resume,  the  idea  of  accepting  the  offer  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  the  Bayadere,  and  sent  General  Lallemand  to 
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concert  measures  with  Captain  Baudin.  At  the  same  time  be 
listened  again  to  the  proposition,  of  the  Danish  captain.  Some 
honiB  later  he  had  his  luggage  and  equipage  put  on  board  tea 
ding  schooners  to  send  them  on  board  the  English  vessel,  where 
he  decided  on  going  himself.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  retraced  his  steps  once  more,  and  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
where  he  installed  himself  in  the  hotel  of  the  director  of 
engineers. 

Days  were  passing  quicker  than  his  thoughts.  Lallemand 
returned  from  the  Bayadere,  bringing  a  repetition  of  Captain 
Baudin*s  assurances  and  entreaties ;  but  he  was  on  shore  and 
the  shore  held  him  back  He  declined  the'offenrof  the  captain  of 
the  Bayadere,  which  he  had  solicited  a  second  time.  He  tiien  ap- 
peared to  accept  the  devotion  of  some  young  midshipmen,  who 
asked  him  to  equip  two  luggers,  fishermen's  vessels  anchored  in 
the  roads,  to  bring  them  under  shelter  of  the  land,  out  of  sight 
of  the  English  cruisers,  and  take  himself  with  them  across  the 
ocean.  He  purchased  the  two  barks,  appointed  their  crews, 
transhipped  his  baggage,  and  prepared  apparently  to  embark  in 
the  night.  At  midnight,  accordingly,  Becker  announced  to  the 
Emperor  that  all  was  ready:  "I  am  ready  to  go,"  said  the  Em- 
peror. He  appeared  in  reality  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the 
shore,  but  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  members  of  his 
suite,  dispersed  and  separated  as  they  would  be  from  him  in 
these  little  vessels,  withheld  him.  Everybody  exclaimed, 
'*  England !"  "  If  such  be  your  wish,"  said  Napoleon,  **  weD, 
then!  well  go  to  England!"  A  grain  of  sand  made  him 
stumble  and  change  his  resolution. 

He  gave  one  more  night  to  the  vague  hope  which  had  lolled 
him  since  his  departure  from  Malmaison,  but  it  brought  him 
nothing  more  tlum  a  view  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons, 
which  was  flying  at  Eochefort  and  on  all  the  headlands  of  the 
coast.  He  sent  Las  Cases  again,  with  Savaiy  and  Lallemand, 
to  the  BeUerophon,  The  captain  told  them  that  he  was 
authorised  by  his  government  to  receive  Napoleon  and  his  suite 
on  board  his  ship ;  but  that  he  could  not  guarantee  either  a  safe 
conduct  or  a  passport  to  go  from  England  to  the  United  States 
**  I  see  no  guarantee  in  ti^t,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  friends,  on 
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™i  ' '"" '  '  '""■  -■  ■  '  "  '■  -■■  ■■  I. -- ■■— I.  >  j^< 
^leietamof  JJalknumd.  The  Dftoiah  cftptain  then  eBiasitod 
tD  have  the  fwfattnce.  Napokon  took  tba  opmions  of  .all. 
W&L  tke  mmijtmi  of  Jjallgmand  all  imiikaed  him  to  oanfide 
hrrnr*^  to  "Ryjiffa^  honour  lather  than  incur  tho  perils  of  the 
»a.iad  of  unknoim  and  pexha{>8  inho^itahk  ahocBS,  on  vhidi 
the  WBETW  mj^  oaat  him  fax  aiway  from  Im  ^danda.  He 
yielded  to  pennaaionB  OTidently  too  oonformable  to  his  ovnxe- 
Bolutions,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  chamber  he  wao^  to 
tim  Briace  Bagant  of  England  the  f oUovring  letter,  whenain  will 
he  fonnd,  .in  the  accents  of  Menus  at  Mintuxaie,  the  aj^pealitf  a 
gneat  aool  atnggling  irith  the  ffltnemities  of  £ito  * 

**  Yma  Begnl  JSi^mess, — ^A  yictim  to  the  factions  irhidi 
my  joontiy,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  great  powers  of 
I  have  terminated  my  political  caceer;  and  I  come, 
Uke  l^emistedes,  to  throw  myself  upon  ihe  hospitality  of  the 
fiijladli  poi^tli.  I  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  their 
knn,  which  I  claim  from  your  Eoyal  Highnau,  as  the  .most 
.pofinEfiil,  Ae  mast  constant,  and  the  most  .gfinenms  of  mj 

'*  Hoehflfort,  July  IS,  1816."  ''Nasoubos. 

OoBeei?ttd  as  it  was  between  the  country  which  refused 
Mm  a  tfanxne,  and  the  ocean  which  refused  him  flight,  this 
letter,  ike  eptaph  of  his  political  life,  was  worthy  of  being  in- 
sciibed  on  the  last  page  of  his  downfEill.  It  sunmied  up  with 
a  fialm  and  sorrowful  majesty  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he 
consented  to  become.  The  master  of  Europe,  imploring  the 
hospitality  of  the  island  which  the  ocean  alone  had  preserred 
from  his  domination ;  it  made  an  appeal  to  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  an  enany,  which  ought  to  haye  been  list^ied  to, 
if  Engkind  had  more  highly  appreciated  the  moral  grandeur  of 
its  hoi^tality  than  the  political  safety  of  the  world.  England 
alone  might  have  committed  this  generous  imprudence;  but 
she  ioaoKied  a  pact  of  the  European  crusade  against  the  man 
who  had  suhdned  and  reduced  the  continent  to  servitude. 
Gfisatneas  of  soul  n^y  be  eiqpected  &om  a  court,  noTer  from  a 
eoalition.    Collective  acts  ace  more  implacable  than  individual 
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trnm,  bocaBseno  one  in  partieakr  bean  the  responsibili^  in 
the  eyes  of  Twanldnd.  ABtafeesnacn  is  sometimes  gaided  by  the 
dietates  of  his  heart,  a  congvess  of  kings  or  of  nations  sdelyby 
thoBe  of  policy.  Vengeanee  eouoselled  leprisalB,  policy  aiz&o- 
xiaed  ihe  aawmgna  and  the  nations  to  rely  no  more  on  the 
&!&  of  a  man  who  had  violated  his  Mrord  by  teaiingthe  treaty 
ofSbntainebkan,  and  returned,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  soil  and 
to  the  throne  idneh  he  had  ronoonsed  by  that  treaty. 

It  cannot  bejniffioentiy  deplored,  for  the  dignity  and  the 
jDOcaHty  of  history,  that  iEngiand  did  not  magnanxmoasiy  re- 
sfond  to  the  letter  of  Napoleon  by  granting  him  an  asylnm. 
True  grealaiess  is  aovereign  wisdom.  We  are  nefer  deeeiTod 
by  onr  wtoes. 

xxxn. 

fionigand  iros  eommiBSJoned  to  bear  this  lettar  to  London. 
His  iastractions  were  to  use  eyeiy  effort  to  obtain  an  audieaoe 
of  the  Prince  Begent,  apersonage  of  an  indolent  hot  faonomable 
mind,  of  whom  he  was  to  ask  for  Napoleon  a  conntry  lesidenoe 
at  &  sliort  distance  fcom  London,  promising,'on  thepaort  ot 
Napoleon,  that  he  would  engage  to  live  there  as  a  priiate 
iadiridual;  that  he  would  take  the  name  of  .Moiron,  or  of 
Dmoc,  two  of  his  military  companions  whom  he  had  loved 
and  lost,  and  whose  names  he  adopts  with  a  food  vamem- 
branoe^  the  proof -of  an  honourable  tenderness  of  souL  Purtfaer, 
that  he  would  accjspt  the  superintendence  ai  a  commissioned 
officer  stationed  about  him. 

A  second  letter,  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
to  Captain  Maitland  by  the  marshal  of  the  palace,  Bertrand, 
acquainted  this  officer  that  Napoleon  would  go  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  Gourgaud  and 
Las  Cases,  the  bearers  of  these  letters,  departed  in  the  erening 
to  deliver  them  to  Captain  Maitland.  They  were  immediately 
put  on  board  a  light  vessel  which  conveyed  them  towards  the 
English  coast,  there  to  execute  their  mission. 

The  night  of  the  15th  July  was  again  full  of  irresoUitionB 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  of  anxieties,  of  doubts,  and  of 
solidtations  to  change  his  mind  from  his  devoted  marinen. 
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^ho  Towed  to  withdraw  him  secretly  &om  the  faithless  aaylmn 
Avhich  he  was  demanding  from  his  enemies.  He  was  still  in 
a  state  of  hesitation  when  General  Becker  acquainted  him 
mth  the  arrival  at  Eochefort  of  M.  de  Kigny,  captain  of  a 
frigate,  and  nephew  of  the  Abb6  Louisi  direct  from  Ghent, 
whither  he  had  followed  the  King,  and  now  commissioned,  it 
was  said,  to  arrest  Napoleon,  if  he  prolonged  any  further 
his  residence  on  a  French  island  where  he  was  an  outlaw. 

Napoleon  dressed  himself  as  if  for  one  of  the  grand 
ceremonials  of  his  life,  and  embarked  with  General  Becker 
and  his  officers  iu  a  boat  which  immediately  put  him  on  hoard 
a  French  brig,  prepared  for  his  conveyance  to  the  English 
squadron.  Becker  went  on  board  the  brig  with  him,  and 
asked  permission  to  accompany  him  to  the  very  last  step 
he  should  take  on  a  French  deck.  "  Do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
general,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
which  attested  the  solicitude  of  a  man  of  honour  for  the  fisune 
of  his  guardian  '*  Do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  we  must  be  mind- 
ful of  France.  If  you  accompanied  me  to  the  Bellerophon,  it 
might  be  thought  that  you  had  delivered  me  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish, It  is  entirely  of  my  own  free  will  that  I  go  on  board 
the  English  cruiser ;  I  do  not  wish  France  to  lie  under  the 
suspicion  and  appearance  of  such  an  act  of  treachery."  Then, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Becker:  **  Embrace  me,  general,"  he 
said  to  him.  "  I  thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have  taken  of 
me.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  known  you  sooner.  Farewell  !'* 
Becker,  moved  even  to  tears,  embraced  the  Emperor,  and  wished 
him  greater  happiness  than  he  left  behind  him. 

XXXIII 

The  brig  was  speedily  wafted  towards  the  BeUeropTion, 
where'  Napoleon  was  received  by  Captain  Maitland,  his  officers 
and  crew,  with  all  the  respect  and  etiquette  due  to  his  title, 
to  his  name,  and  to  his  misfortunes.  The  brig  then  departed, 
casting  over  the  waves  one  last  cry  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur ! " 
The  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  all  the  ships  in  the  roads,  and 
the  second  Empire  was  at  an  end.    Napoleon,  from  the  poop 
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of  BXi  English  man  of  T^or,  mtnessed  the  disappearance,  with 
his  colours,  of  the  last  trace  of  his  sovereignty,  uncertain  if 
the  deck  upon  which  he  stood  was  an  asylum  or  a  prison. 

Admiral  Hotham,  an  officer  of  the  most  dignified  mind 
and  mannera,  a  true  type  of  the  naval  aristocracy  of  England 
both  in  features  and  sentiments,  .arrived  a  few  moments  after 
on  board  the  BeUerophon,  He  requested  permission  of  the 
Emperor,  who  had  already  retired  to  his  cabin,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him,  and  conversed  respectfully  with  him.  On 
the  following  day  he  received  Napoleon  on  board  his  flag- 
ship, with  the  honours  due  to  a  sovereign  visiting  his  fleet. 
After  this  reception  the  Emperor  returned  to  the  BeUerophon, 
which  immediately  made  sail  for  Torbay.  He  was  there  re- 
joined by  Gourgaud,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  mission  to  the  Prince  Begent. 
The  BeUerophon  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where  the  port 
Admiral  Keith  received  the  Emperor  with  the  same  respectful 
consideration  which  had  been  evinced  for  him  in  the  squadron 
of  Admiral  Hotham.  The  curiosity  of  the  English  people  to 
contemplate  on  board  the  vessel  which  bore  tbe  fugitive  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  the  monument  of  so  great  a  vicissitude 
of  fate,  drew  crowds  of  boats  and  craft  around  the  BeUerophon, 
day  and  night.  Their  eagerness  took  the  aspect  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  men  are  disposed  to  admire  greatness  when  they 
cease  to  fear  it.  Napolepn  was  the  spoil  of  England,  and 
they  were  never  weary  of  looking  at  him.  The  spectacle  alone 
of  such  a  marvel  of  fortune  constitutes  an  era  in  life. 

'Napoleon's  letter  to  the  Prince  Eegent  had  been  transmitted 
to  London  to  the  council  of  ministers.  They  did  not  recognise 
to  themselves  the  right  of  deliberating  alone  on  the  fate  of  an 
enemy  who  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  conse- 
qaenc^of  the  events  of  a  war  waged  in  common  with  their  allies. 
They  looked  upon  Napoleon  as  the  captive  of  the  coalition,  merely 
thrown  as  a  deposit  into  their  hands  ;  they  therefore  declined 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  between  a  state  of  captivity  and 
an  exercise  of  British  hospitality.  Necessity  alone  had  thrown 
Napoleon,  conquered,  and  without  a  footing  on  terra-firma, 
upon  the  deck  of  one  of  their  vessels.     Had  he  surrendered  on 
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the  field  of  battle  to  a  BiiMdan,  a  Pmsaan,  or  am  Austaan 
officer,  would  thej  themselves  have  rocogmsed  in  tlie  Sjmg  of 
Prussia,  tlie  Emperor  of  Bussia,  or  the  Emperor  oi  Axatm, 
the  right  of  disposing  alone  of  the  common  enemy  ?  Evidently 
not ;  they  therefore  ref eired  the  matter  to  Hieir  alHea^  who 
made  the  following  dedaration  on  the  solgect: 

''  Article  I.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  regarded  by  the  powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  March  last,  as  their 
prisoner. 

'*  Artide  IT.  Hois  specially  confided  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  British  government. 

''  Article  III.  The  allied  powers  will  appoint  commissioners, 
who  win  reside  on  the  spot  which  may  be  assigned  by  the 
British  government  for  the  residence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

Englaod,  in  tiius  accomplishing  the  daty  of  not  dispofliQgof 
a  collective  prisoner,  undertook,  neverthelefls,  three  odians 
parts,  with  which  its  history  will  remain  tainted  in  future  tinttB: 
that  of  delivering  up  to  Europe  a  refugee^  not  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  a  voluntary  suppliant  of  its  hospitality ;  Hiat 
of  keeping  watch  alone  over  his  chains;  and  finally,  that  of 
assigning  him  his  prison.  England,  the  dbampion  of  the 
world,  became  its  gaoler.  She  took  upon  herself  the  severity, 
the  distance,  and  the  maledictions  of  the  cs^tivily.  Her  §^0iy 
is  tarnished  by  it.  A  more  generous  hospitality  might<  hsra 
been  less  honourable  towards  the  allied  pow^s,  might  lunro 
afibrded  less  security  for  the  present,  but  would  have  exhibited 
more  humanity  and  more  majesty  in  the  page.ctf  history. 

XXXIV. 

Napoleon<  consumed  the  six.  days  passed,  in  Plymouth 
Sound  in  conjectures  on  his  own  fate,  in  gazing  on  the  English 
coast,  and  in  receiving  impressions  of  his  popukrily  so  powecfiil 
in  the  minds  of  his  enemies,  shown  by  tiie  a^di^  with^whidb: 
they  sou^  a  glance  at  his  profile  as  he  paced  backwards-,  and 
forwards  on  the  poop  of  the  BeUerophon,  He  meaauredi  luia 
own  greatness  by  their  curiosity,  and  derived  a  sad  &i§oip' 
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ment  from  iMs  spectacle  of  himself.  His  mini  TOsuosBd  itv 
sa^nity  in  this  state  of  repose.  He  had  leached  tha  extamoitf 
of  his  ruin,  hnt  this  nnn  was  still  glcMsouK 

On  the  7th  of  Augast  the  Belleropkon  brought  him  haok  to 
Torboy,  where  Admiral  Gockbum  awaited  him  on  board  the 
Northumberland.  Here  his  sword  was  taken  from  him  asfiom 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  became  indignant,  and  blushed  more  for 
his  enemies  than  for  himself.  The  admirals  blushed  them 
selves,  and  respected  this  susceptibility  of  the  warrior.  Ber 
trand,  Savary,  Lallemand,  and  Gom^ud,  his  nulitary  com> 
panions  and  foUowers,  were  likewise  disarmed.  Before  quitting 
the  vessel,  which  had  hitherto  borne  him  and  his  friends,  to  gp 
on  board  the  Northumherland,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  put 
with  some  of  his  followers.  Even  Savaiy  was  taken  from  him, 
and  he  was  only  left  Bertrand,  Madame  Bertnnd,  and  their 
children ;  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  M.  and  Madame  Montholon, 
Gonrgaad,  and  his  most  attached  servants.  He  bade  adieu  to 
all  the  others,  and  receiving  in  that  moment  of  emotion  the 
tidings  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his 
cabin,  where  he  was  heard  to  weep.  The  man,  ifbo  hid  not 
shed  a  tear  over  the  bodies  of  400,000  men,  strewing  the 
snows  of  Eussia  with  a  continuous  line  of  dead,  over  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Leipsic,  over  the  lost  empire  at  VoBtoinebleau, 
or  over  Waterloo,  the  tomb  of  his  last  army,  wept  with  shame 
on  reading  liio  details  of  the  second  occupation  of  Paris,  and  on 
tearing  from  his  heart  the  small  number  of  friends,  eompanions 
of  his  exile,  grudged  him  by  the  harehness  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  already  apprised  that  St.  Helena  was  tiie  place  iqspointed 
for  his  future  residence. 

Having  concealed  his  tears  for  a  moment,  though  unable  to 
stifle  the  noise  of  his  sobs,  he  resumed  the  nugesty  of  his  mis- 
fortune, and  went  on  board  the  NorthunAmiand.  Th«re  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  protest,  tiie  fixsC  reprisal  of  his 
ill  fortune,  against  die  English  government.  Itwas  his  oj^pei^ 
to  history,  which  is  bound  to  record  it. 

"  I  hereby  solemnly  protest,"  he  said,  reading  this  met  ad- 
dressed to  ^turity — "  I  protest  in  the  ftne  of  heaven  ODct- 
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mankind,  against  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred  rights,  in 
forcihlj  disposing  of  mj  person  ^nd  liberty.  I  came  voluntarily 
on  board  tlie  Bellerophon;  I  am  not  the  prisoner,  I  am  the 
guest  of  England. 

"  When  once  on  board  the  Bellerophon  I  was  entitled  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  British  people.  If  the  government,  in  giving 
the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon  orders  to  receive  me  and  my 
followers,  only  wished  to  lay  a  snare,  it  has  forfeited  its  honour, 
and  disgraced  its  flag.  • 

"  If  this  act  be  consummated  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
English  henceforth,  to  talk  of  their  sincerity,  their  laws,  and 
liberties.  British  Mth  will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality  of 
the  Bellerophon, 

"  I  appeal  to  history.     It  wiQ  say,  that  an  enemy,  who  for 

twenty  years  made  war  against  the  English  pebple,  came  spon> 

taneously  in  the  hour  of  misfortune  to  seek  an  asylum  under  ^eir 

laws.     What  more  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  his  esteem 

and  confidence  ?  But  how  did  England  reply  to  such  an  act  of 

magnanimity  ?    It  pretended  to  hold  out  a  hospitable  hand  to 

this  enemy ;  and  on  giving  himself  up  with  confidence  he  was 

immolated ! 

(Signed)        Napoleon. 

••  BeUerophon,  (at  sea,)  Friday,  August  4,  1816  *' 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  August  the  Northumberland  got 
under  weigh  and  made  sail  for  St.  Helena.  At  daybreak  the 
next  morning  the  coast  of  France  was  still  in  sight.  Napoleon 
gazed  on  it  for  a  long  time,  and  when  at  length  it  melted  away 
in  the  distance,  he  exclaimed :  **  Farewell !  land  of  the  brave !" 
He  then  assumed  the  idle  and  careless  life  of  a  passenger  on 
board  ship  during  a  voyage,  which  suspends  all  action,  and  lulls 
the  thoughts  to  rest 

We  shall  now  leave  him  progressing  towards  his  island  and 
towards  the  memory  of  his  deeds,  and  resume  the  recital  of 
events  from  which  his  great  destiny  has  drawn  us,  with  tho 
unlimited  power  of  human  affairs,  which  never  palpitate  more 
'  effectually  than  in  the  heart  of  a  great  man  vanquished  and 
outliving  his  destiny. 
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WeUington  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo— His  despatch  to  the  Duke  da 
Berry — ^His  letter  to  Dumouriez — He  enters  France— His  proolania* 
tion  to  the  French  people — He  writes  to  the  Duke  de  Feltre  and  to 
IC.  de  Talleyrand — Entrance  of  Louis  XVIIL  into  France — Con- 
ferences of  Haguenau — ^Wellington's  reply  to  the  French  Plenipoten- 
tiaries— Dismissal  of  M.  de  Blacas — Louis  XVIIL  at  Cateau- 
Cambr^sis — His  proclamation  to  the  French — He  arriyes  at  Cam* 
bray — Second  proclamation  to  the  French — Intrigues  of  Fouchfi  with 
the  FroTisional  Goyemment  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons — ^Dayoust 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army— Efforts  of  Messrs. 
de  Vitrolles  and  Ouvrard  amongst  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army — The 
Proyisional  Goyemment  orders  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  be  arrested — His 
Flight — ^Address  of  several  generals  to  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tiyes — Conference,  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers— Plenipotentiaries  sent  to 
Wellington  and  Blucher  to  negociate  an  armistice— Conferences  of 
the  Plenipotentiaries  with  Wellington — Blucher  crosses  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine — Situation  of  France — Strength  of  the  Army— 
Exeelnsans  attacks  and  routs  a  corps  of  Prussian  cavalry — Council  of 
Government — Council  of  War  at  La  Villette — It  authorises  Davoust 
to  capitulate — Application  of  Davoust  to  Blucher — Blucher's  reply— 
Fonch6  sends  Colonel  Macirone  to  WeUington,  and  General  Tromelin 
to  Blucher — Conferences  at  St  Cloud — Capitulation  of  Paris — 
Adoption  of  the  Convention  of  St.  Cloud  by  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives— Agitation  of  the  people — Opposition  of  the  Army — 
Entrance  of  the  English  and  Prussians  into  Paris — ^The  Chamber  of 
Representatives — ^Vote  of  the  Constitution — Interview  between  Wel- 
lington and  Fouch6  at  Neuilly — ^Presentation  of  Fouch6  to  the  King, 
Louis  XVIIL,  by  M.  de  Talleyrand — Conference — Nomination  of 
Fouch^  to  the  Ministry  of  Police — Composition  of  tbe  Ministry — 
Interview,  between  Louis  XVIIL  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand — Oob* 
ferenees  of  the  Provisional  Government — Occupation  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  expulsion  of  the  Commission  by  Blucher — Dispersion  of  it 
Chamber  of  Peers— M.  Decazes  shuts  up  the  Chamber  of  Represen- 
tatives— ^Impotence  of  Lafayette — Interview  between  Camot  and 
Fouch^ 

I. 

Tbe  evening  before  tlie  battle  of   Waterloo,  the  Duke   of 
Wellington,  anticipating  that  a  more  successfd  result  would 

3  j> 
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attend  Napoleon's  attack  upon  the  forest  of  Soigfdes,  and 
already  preparing  an  eventual  retreat  of  his  own  army,  which 
would  have  Ifdd  open  Brussels  and  Qhent,  had  written  to  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  to  induce  Louis  XVIII.  to  quit  Ghent  at  the  first 
signal.  At  that  residence  of  the  King  all  was  distrust  and  un- 
oetteiatj ;  for  they  had  heenso  much  accustomed  to  the  triumphs 
of  Napoleon  that  neither  ^Bte  still  unknown  genius  of  Welling- 
ton, nor  the  fiery  braveiy  of  Blucher  could  restore  confidence  to 
the  fugitive  c<mrt.  The  King  prepared  himself  with  resigna- 
tion  to  carry  still  fsurther,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  seas,  his  tent 
sad  his  govenmieat.  The  noise  of  the  cannon  had  resounded  the 
whole  day  of  the  18th  June  even  upon  the  heights  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ghent.  Sinister  tidings  spread  at  Brussels  by  the  fiigitive 
English  camp  followers,  which  reached  witii  customary  exi^e- 
rations  the  ears  of  the  King  and  the  princes,  had  made  of  this  day, 
-which  restored  to  them  both  country  and  throne,  a  day  of 
anguish,  of  panic,  and  despair.  Their  fate  was  deciding  at  a 
distance  sufficiently  near  for  them  to  experience  all  its  stten- 
4aiit  emotions,  but  too  remote  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
vieoflfiitudee.  Wellington,  however,  hastened  during  the  night 
^thdch  followed  the  battle  to  reassure  them.  He  wrote  with 
his  own  baud  to  the  Duke  de  Beiry,  commanderin-chief  of  the 
little  army  of  the  King  at  Alost,  announcing  Ae victory.  "As 
I  expect  to  pass  the  frontier  to-morrow,*'  wrote  the  victorious 
genend,  *'I  beg  of  your  Eoyal  Highness  to  advance  and  join 
us.  I  write  also  to  the  King  to  request  him  to  put  himself  in 
motion  by  the  same  route." 

On  the  same  night  he  wrote  to  General  Dnmouriez;  that  old 
JB'renoh  deserter,  who  closely  watched  the  war  against  his 
couatry,  and  to  whom  Wellingtoa  gave  an  account  6i  his 
successes,  as  a  scholar  to  a  master  in  the  art  of  war.  "  Tou 
will  learn  what  I  have  done,^'  he  said,  *'  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
satisfied.  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  battle,  nor  gained 
such  a  victory,  and  I  hope  we  have  done  with  Bonaparte!  We 
are  going  to  pursue  him  while  he  lives." 

The  following  day  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  pec^le  on  'crossing  the  :£x>ntier,  to  announce  to  ihtim 
that  he  was  entering  at  the  head  of  a  victorioaB  army,  not  i 
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qwmy  but  a  liberator,  and  to  assist  th«m  in  throiving  off  the 
joke  of  ihe  enemj  of  tbe  hinnan  laee,  with  whom  no  one  could 
hare  either  .tmoe  or  peaoe.  He  reoommended  the  most 
jKEspnloBS  disc^plijue  to  his  army. 

The  Duke  also  wrote  to  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  miiiister  of 
war  to  Louis  XYIII.  at  Ghent,  to  urge  the  King,  whose  i^e 
sence  was  very  necessary,  to  follow  his  steps,  and  to  present 
himself  to  the  French  people,  who  were  imploring  his  return 
and  his  mediation.  *^  We  abeady  find,"  he  said,'**  the  white 
flag  flying  in  the  towns  and  Tillages.  The  d^eatof  Napo 
leon^  Bxmy  is  more  dedsiTe  than  was  at  first  imagined.  The 
soldiafs  are  going  in  bodies  to  their  homes,  the  oavairy  and 
artiUesy  are  selling  their  horses  in  the  country  they  pass 
thm^,  the  inferatry  are  thrown^  away  their  arms  and  dispers- 
ing to  T6tnm  to  thdr  dwellings.  There  are  more  tlum  $2,000 
nBBikets  to  be  piisloed  up  in  the  forest  of  Mormal." 

;H8  summoned  the  officers  commanding  garrisons,  and  the 
gcnosal  mho  occupied  Oambray,  to  surrender  their  arms  to  tira 
King  of  Franoe.  Finally,  pre-ocoupied  himself,  as  much  as  the 
nuniaiers  of  Louis  XYIII.,  with  the  apprehension  of  a  differ- 
eooe  of  opinion  amongst  the  allied  powers  as  to  restoring  the 
throne  to  the  King,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  from  Oateau- 
Cambresis,  where  that  prince  had  arrived  immediately  after 

him  : 

"  The  King  has  arrived,  and  has  been  received  by  the  in- 
habitants with  the  tranq^rts  of  joy  that  I  eiq^ected.  I  am 
8<niy  ycHi  have  not  aooompanied  the  King  here :  it  is  I  who 
hane  anxiously  entreated  his  Majesty  to  enter  France  witib  us, 
beeanae  I  was  desirons,  by  his  presence,  of  givii^  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  all  Hie  lesolts  it  ought  to  have ;  and  because,  fore- 
seeing that  his  M^esty  would  encounter  a  serious  eriais  in  the 
reoovexy  of  his  .thnme,  above  all,  when  we  should  approach 
Pans,  I  wished  the  King  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene 
vdndi  was  todedde  his  fate.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  you  had 
IguMrn  the  eonsiderations  which  have  directed  me  in  this  matter, 
yon  would,  instead  of  advieoog  the  King  at  Mens  not  to  enter 
Fmnee,  hav^  gifwi  his  Majesty  a  diierent  counsel." 

In  anotfafr  letter,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  mcHre  oleatly 
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expressed  his  apprehension,  if  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  hasten 
to  resume  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  taking  the  crown  hj  his 
own  will  and  that  of  his  people,  that  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  might  abandon  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  sovereign, 
and  transfer  his  right  to  some  other  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  or  of  the  fomilj  of  Napoleon. 

The  King,  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
heeding  only  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  advanced  with 
his  little  court  and  army  towards  Gambray.  He  was  received 
everywhere  as  the  natural  mediator  between  the  people  and 
the  foreign  powers.  Independent  of  the  Eoyalist  sentiments, 
more  developed  in  the  north  and  west  than  in  the  centre  of 
France,  and  which  urged  the  people  forward  to  receive  him, 
the  instinct  of  public  safety  predominated  over  the  negociations 
of  all  parties,  and  evidentiy  invited  this  prince  a  second  time  to 
pacify  and  preserve  the  soil  from  the  reprisals  of  Europe. 
Notldng  could  resist  this  general  current  of  opinion  and  good 
sense  in  France.  The  tangled  web  of  the  20th  of  March  un- 
ravelled itself  everywhere  on  the  approach  of  the  King.  At 
Paris  only,  the  centre  of  all  intrigues  and  all  factions,  Na- 
poleonist,  Orleanist,  military,  or  parliamentary,  there  were 
still  some  difficulties  to  be  solved. 

II. 

LaiiBtyetto,  Sebastiani,  and  Lafordt,  the  plenipotentiaries 
appointed  by  Fouch6  to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied 
powers  to  pursue  the  shadow  of  a  negociation,  the  meaning  of 
which  we  have  before  explained,  obtained  nothing  but  evasive 
respect  and  procrastination.  At  Haguenau,  the  temporary 
residence  of  the  two  emperors  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  these 
sovereigns  had  eluded  the  audiences  demanded  by  the  envoys. 
M.  de  Lafayette,  who  reckoned  on  his  name,  and  on  some 
personal  intercourse  which  he  had  had  the  year  before  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
attempted  in  vain  to  renew  it,  with  the  view  of  drawing  him 
into  some  ill-defined  plan  of  modified  empire,  or  of  royalty 
impaired  by  the  illegitimacy  of  the  crown.    Alexander  refused 
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to  see  him.      The    sovereigns    contented   themselves  mih 
naming  commissioners,  before  T^hom  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  to  be  admitted  to  produce  the  bases  of  their  nego- 
'  ciations.     These  conferences,  which  were  only  a  diversion  for 
Fouch^,  were  also  nothing  more  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
powers  than  an  act  of  aimless  complaisance.     They  were  con 
samed  in  idle  conversations,  in  which  they  spoke  of  the  throne 
of  France  for  Napoleon » II.,  for  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  for  the  King  of  Saxony.    These  chimeras 
of  the  Bonapartist  party,  who  only  sought  to  avoid  a  total  con 
tradiction  of  the  revolution  of  the  20th  of  March,  did  not  even 
obtain  the  honour  of  a  serious  refutation.     If  it  was  humiliat 
ing  to  the  Bonaparte  faction,  or  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons, 
again  to  receive  Louis  XVIII.,  imposed  upon  them  by  neces 
sity  and  by  victoiy,  but  accepted  by  the  opinions  of  a  ma 
jority  of  the  people,  it  was  a  thousand  times  more  shameful  to 
solicit  from  the  complaisance  of  the  sovereigns  who  had  con 
quered  Bonaparte,  a  foreign  prince  unkno\m  to  the  countzy 
M.  de  Lafayette,  and  M.  de  LaforSt,  exhibited  in  these  con- 
ferences as  little  political  good  sense  as  of  real  national  spirit 
Sebastiani  appeared  better  to  appreciate  the  force  and  propriety 
of  circumstances.    "  The  French  people,"  he  said,  "  are  still 
free  in  their  choice ;  they  have  pronounced  for  nothing ;  they  ' 
only  ask  for  peace,  and  "the  re-establishment  of  friendly  rela 
tions  with  the  rest  of  Europe."     The  conferences,  after  these 
shoH  ramblings  of  mere  words,  were  put  an  end  to  by  the 
English  commissioner,  who,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues, 
declared  that  he  had  no  power  to  stipulate  anything. 

III. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  replied  with  more  politeness,  but 
also  with  more  frankness,  to  such  of  the  plenipotentiaries  as 
had  been  directed  to  his  head  quarters,  and  to  that  of  Blucher. 
He  did  not  dissemble  from  them,  that  in  his  opinion  the  first 
condition  of  any  armistice,  or  of  any  negociation,  was  the  re- 
cognition of  the  rights  of  Louis  XVIII.,  expelled  from  the 
thione  by  a  conquered  faction,  and  re-entering  with  full  rights 
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ikito  his  power  on  l^e  ruins  of  tiiat  laotioa.  NeTertheiess, 
already  agreeing  in  eyefything  mth  M.  del^dl^noid  and  vdidi 
Foaeh6»  who  corresponded  every  day  witii  him,  and  Yflao  wwe 
desirous  of  obtaining  from  the  King  ihe  dismitwal  of  M.  de 
Blacas,  and  the  appointment  of  a  ministiy  more  narional 
and  more  in  the  interest  of  their  party,  ^e  Doke  leaiSLy 
acknowledged  to  the  plenipotentiaries  that  the  King  had  osm^ 
mitted  some  errors  in  1814,  that  he  had  not  sorroimded  him- 
self with  statesmen  sufficiently  characterised  by  their  conrtita- 
tional  spirit ;  he  assured  them  also  that  on  returning  to  'Bum 
tins  prince  would  freely  gire  all  the  pledges  compatible  mlh. 
the  dignity  of  the  throne.  With  respect  to  dit  JnainitiMiof 
the  partisans  of  tlie  Duke  d*0rlean8,  l2m  Duke  of  Wd.- 
lington  replied,  that  to  place  this  prince  upon  the  thnme  woald 
be  to  give  the  lie  to  eveiy  principle  of  heieditftry  right  which 
regulated  all  the  monarchies  in  Europe ;  and  1i»t-  in  the  egrea 
of  England  he  would  be  nothing  but  anothw  Napoleon  witfatmt 
his  gloiy,  and  an  usurper  possessed  of  roy^  Mood; 

IV 

During  these  vain  attempts  at  negociation,  the  Sjn^'  ad- 
vanced slowly  in  rear  of  the  armies  of  Wellington  andMiidittr. 
Before  he  placed  his  foot  upon  tile  Fren^  nil  he  had.  at 
length  separated  from  M.  de  Blacas,  tfattt  detoted  bate 
favourite,  whose  unpopularity  would  have:  eicitec 
France  and  the  King  an  ill-timed  antipatiiy.  It  waS)  witb  dif-^ 
ficulty,  however,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  his  fiieods, 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  Fo.uch6,  and  their  agents,  even  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself,  could  obtain  from  the  King  this  sacrifice 
to  necessity/  The  separation,  which  was  painful  to  the  King, 
was  smoothed  to  the  favourite  by  titles  and  largesses,  to  the 
amount  of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  frvaes.  M.  de  Saoa» 
proved  himself  worthy  of  these  benefkielaens  of  his  master,  hy 
laying  his  fortune,  the  gift  of  tJie  rcfjni  hand,  at  tke^  feat. of 
Charles  X.,  dethroned  and  poor  during  hiff  last  exile*  Lim 
XYIII.  was  scarcely  delivered  from  the  dangerous  present  oi 
M.  de  Blacas  in  his  council  when  he  puflaiished  at  CatafMSr 
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Cambr^sis  the  royal  {Proclamation  which  summoned  his  people 
once  more  around  him. 

"From the  paciod,'*  saidllieEing,  '^wheitithenoBtcnmiiial 
of  enterprises,  seconded  hjrthe  most  incoocaiTidila  defiMioiiv 
constrauied  us  hr  awhile  to  quit  our  kingdom,  we  lonre  appiriaad 
joa  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  70a  if  you  did  not  hastea 
to  break  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  usurper. 

**  We  have  felt  no  desire  to  unite  our  anns  or  those  of  our 
family  with  die  instruments  chosen  by  Prtmdencer  to  puni^ 
the  treason.  But  now  that  the  powerful  e&rts  of  our  allies 
haye  scattered  the  satellites  of  the  tyrant,  we  hasten  to  retam 
to  our  kingdom,  to  re-establish  therein  the  constitution  that  we 
ham  given  to  France,  to  repair,  by  all  the  means  that  are  in 
oar  power,  the  evils  caused  by  the  revolt,  and  by  the  war  wfaieh 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  it ;  to  recompense  the  good, 
and  to  execute  the  existing  laws  against  the  gi^ty :  finally*  to 
recall  around  our  paternal  throne  the  vast  minority  of  the 
^nch  people,  whose  fidelity,  courage,  and  devotion  have 
bioni^t  »ieh  sweet  consolation  to  our  heart. 

'*  Given  at  Cateau-Gambresis,  the  S5th  June,  1815,  and 
the  twenty-fiu»t  year  of  our  reign 

(Signed)        "  Louis." 

The  spirit  of  M.  de  Blacas  was  still  visible  in  tiiis  imj^ch 
d^t  proclamation,  drawn  up  by  the  King  and  by  his  cfaanoeUor 
M.  Dambray.  The  resentment  couched  in  the  words  might 
Qige  the  Chambers,  the  army,  and  the  numerous  acoomplieas 
of  the  SOth  March  into  despair,  by  the  proi^pect  of  punishmenft 
with  which  the  prince  impolitically  threatened  them.  Amaestf 
is  the  first  condition  of  reconciliations  between  aking  and  has 
people.  A  conqueror  would  scarcely  have  had  the  right  to 
spaak  in  such  terms.  Louis  XVIII.  was  only  a  van^pnahad 
man  brought  back  by  a  foreign  victory.  His  part  was,  there- 
foie,  to  present  himself  as  the  intercessor  and  not.  the  execop 
tioner  of  Europe.  This  ill-advised  proclamation  skckmsd 
the  movement  which  was  drawing  all  around  him. 
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Second  aod  more  condliatory. 


The  King  airiyed  at  Cambray,  the  gates  of  T\'hich  were 
opened  to  him  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
garrison.  He  entered  it  by  the  triamphal  breach  which  the 
love  of  the  people,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  women  and  children 
had  made  for  him,  and  wliich  young  maidens  strewed  with 
flowers.  He  fomid  there  his  whole  ministry,  who  freed  him 
from  all  recollection  of  the  policy  of  M.  de  Blacas,  and  who 
induced  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  French  people, 
more  able  and  more  paternal  than  the  last 

'*  The  gates  of  my  kingdom,'*  said  the  King;  "  fly  open 
before  me.  I  hasten  to  place  myself  a  second  time  between 
the  French  people  and  the  allied  armies,  in  the  hope  that  the 
feelings  of  consideration  of  which  I  may  be  the  object  will  tend 
to  the  preservation  of  my  subjects.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  I  have  wished  to  take  part  in  the  war.  I  have  not 
suffered  any  prince  of  my  family  to  appear  in  foreign  ranks, 
and  I  have  restrained  the  courage  of  those  of  my  servants  who 
had  been  able  to  rdnge  themselves  around  me. 

"  Returned  to  my  native  country,  I  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
speaking  confidence  to  my  people.  When  I  re-appeared  amidst 
them  before,  I  found  men's  minds  heated  and  carried  away 
by  conflicting  passions.  My  views  encountered  difficulties  and 
obstacles  on  every  side.  My  government,  therefore,  was  liable 
to  commit  errors ;  perhaps  it  did  commit  them.  There  are 
times  when  the  purest  intentions  are  insufficient  to  direct,  and 
sometimes  they  even  mislead.  Experience  alone  can  teach;  it 
■hall  not  be  thrown  away ;  all  that  can  save  France  is  my  wish. 

"  My  subjects  have  learned,  by  cruel  experience,  that  the 
principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  sovereigns  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  social  order ;  the  only  one  upon  which,  amidst 
a  great  nation,  a  wise  and  rational  liberty  can  be  established. 
This  doctrine  has  just  been  proclaimed  as  that  of  all  Europe. 
I  had  previously  consecrated  it  by  my  charter,  and  I  will  add 
to  that  charter  every  guarantee  which  can  secure  its  benefits 
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ProdaiDfttiom  inaed  by  the  Kiog. 

**  The  unity  of  the  ministry  is  the  strongest  that  I  can 
offer.  I  design  that  it  should  exist,  and  that  the  frank  and 
firm  march  of  my  council  should  guarantee  all  interests,  and 
cahn  all  troubles. 

**  Some  persons  haye  spoken  of  the  re-establishment  of 
tithes  and  feudal  rights.  This  fable,  invented  by  the  common 
enemy,  needs  no  refutation.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  the 
King  of  France  should  stoop  to  repel  calumnies  and  lies. 
The  success  of  the  treason  has  too  clearly  indicated  their 
source.  If  the  purchasers  of  national  property  have  felt  alarm, 
the  charter  should  suffice  to  re-assure  tiiem.  Did  I  not,  myself, 
propose  to  the  Chambers,  and  cause  to  be  executed,  sales  of 
such  property  ?  This  proof  of  my  sincerity  is  incontroyertible. 
*'  In  these  latter  times  my  subjects  of  dl  classes  have  given 
me  unequivocal  proo&  of  their  love  aud  fidelity.  I  wish  them 
to  know  how  sensibly  I  feel  them,  and  that  it  is  from  among 
all  Frenchmen  I  shall  delight  to  choose  those  who  are  to 
approach  my  person  and  my  family. 

**  I  wish  to  exclude  from  my  presence  none  but  those  whose 
celebrity  is  matter  of  grief  to  France,  and  of  horror  to  Europe. 
In  the  plot  whioh  they  contrived  I  perceive  several  of  my  sub- 
jects to  have  been  misled,  and  some  guilty. 

•*  I  promise — I  who  never  promised  in  vain,  as  all  Europe 
can  witness — to  pardon  misled  Frenchmen  all  that  has  trans- 
pired from  the  day  I  quitted  Lille  amidst  so  many  tears,  up  to  the 
day  when  I  re-entered  Cambray  amidst  so  many  acclamations. 
**  But  the  blood  of  my  people  has  flowed  in  consequence  of 
a  treason  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  That 
treason  has  summoned  foreigners  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Every  day  reveals  to  me  a  fresh  disaster.  I  owe  it,  therefore, 
to  the  dignity  of  my  crown,  to  the  interest  of  my  people,  and 
to  the  repose  of  Europe,  to  exempt  from  pardon  the  authors 
and  instigators  of  this  horrible  plot.  They  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  by  the  two  Chambers  which 
I  propose  forthwith  to  assemble. 

** Frenchmen!  such  are  the  sentiments  which  he  brings 
among  you  whom  time  has  not  been  able  to  change,  nor 
calamities,  fatigues,  nor  injustice  made  to  stoop. 
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ratama  to  denrote  the  mnaiiiderof  his  daystopmr  duf^ice  ead 


''  Giyen  at  Cambray  the  28tli  day  of  the  nmdt  al  Jiom; 
the  year  of  gzsce  1816,  and  of  our  reign  the  tvmty-fisBt 

(Signed)       "  Louis.'' 

VI 

This  manifesto  displayed  the  insinuating  spirit  (tfM.de 
Talleyrand,  the  royalist  magnanimi^  of  M.  de  Ghateaubidaiid^ 
and  the  megestic  style  of  the  King  himself.  Having  been 
concerted  also  mth  Fouche,  vhose  emissaries  succeeded  each 
other  under  various  disguises  around  the  prince,  it  pzodooed  aa 
immense  impression  on  the  public  mind  in  fuvoor  of  die  Eis^ 
His  promises  rendered  all  ayerse  to  resistance,  except  three  or 
four  great  culprits  of  the  20th  March,  for  whom  the  irritated 
nation  did  not  feel  disposed  to  sacrifice  its  existenoe,  or  to 
postpone  its  pacification. 

The  marshals  and  generals  who  had  cont^ued  fidtl^il  to 
the  Elng's  cause  during  the  second  reign  of  Napdeon,.  hastened 
to  meet  him.  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  Gouvion  St  Gyr  were 
already  at  Cambray.  The  remains  of  the  army  which  had 
fallen  back  upon  Fans,  and  the  Chambers  within  the  walls  of 
the  capital,  were  alone  opposed  to  the  complete  restoration,  of 
the  Bourbons.  Fouche  still  pretending  to  negociate  with  the 
enemy,  in  reality  negociated  with  the  Chambers.  But  embar- 
rassed by  his  coUeagues  in  the  goTemment,  he  reckoned  on.tha 
pressure  of  the  public  danger  to  assist  him  to  triumph,  ovec 
ike  obstacles  which  surrounded  him,  and  to  urge  that  royalist 
cry  which  was  still  restrained  by  a  dread  of  the  army  in  Paxieu 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  this  minister,  thrown  into  the  midst  of  so 
many  perils,  was  impatiently  wiishing  to  haye  done  with  the 
wrecks  of  Napoleon,  on  the  other  he  was  not  sorry  that  the 
prolongation  and  complication  of  these  difficulties,  increased 
even  by  the  nature  of  things  under  the  footsteps  of  Louis 
XVIII.  added  more  importance  and  more  value  to  the  services 
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Davooat  sppointKi  wmimtmd&t  ot  iJam  anny. 

he  "Wished  to  render  to  liim,  in  older  to  redeem  hie  uapBidoBr 
able  regicide  in  the  heart  of .  the  iEQng,  and  toaecmealaxge 
portion  of  power,  after  his  aecood  acoeesiQii* 

VII 

• 

He  socmded  the  gOTenunent  sereral  times  on  the  subject  of 
proehumiDg  the  Bourbons  These  hints  being  im&TOBiahly 
reeeiTed  by  the  majority  of  his  ooUeagnes,  wad  aboYe  all,  hj 
Garaot,  who  wished  to  hsve  some  pledges  of  freedom  in  ex- 
change for  the  throne  restored  to  the  King,  Fouch^  was  oom- 
polled  to  await  a  more  ozitioai  mcmient  The  fii8t>  condition 
of  liberty  for  Pads  was  the  removal  of  the  army,  which  was 
filled  widi  the  cieatnies  of  Napoleon,  and  which,  by  fiiatemisiag 
wi&  the  Chambers,  the  fSd^res,  sai^  the  fitubooigs,  might  buy 
Paris  beneath  its  own  ruins*  Fooche,  certain  of  the  firmness, 
Ihe  fisci^tion,  and  the  prodenoe  of  Marshal  Davousft,  oaxised 
him  to  be  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  proteeting  army, 
DaYOust  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  to  excite  the.  snspiaion  of 
the  army,  and  too  patriotic  to  sacrifice  that  army  and  the  ca- 
pital to  a  paro^^m  of  rage  against  the  Bourbons,  and  to  a 
posthumous  doYotion  to  Napoleon. 

He  established  his  head-f uarters  at  La  YiUette,  where 
Qtouchy,  with  all  the  dbdefii,  and  all  the  coKp»  of  the  acmy  of 
the  north,  collected  around  him ;  but  with  the  enmy  mereasing 
in  front,  Paris  distracted  and  fluctuating  behind  than,  this 
was  a  situation  that  demanded  negoeiation  rather  than.a  battle. 
Foucfa6  was  constantly  insinuating  this,  more  or  ksa  obseorel^, 
to  the  marshal,  who  was  sufficiently  indined  to  it  himself,  as 
wen  as  the  generals  and  subordinaito  officers*  The  most  diffi- 
cult to  convince  in  appearance,  OYidently  sought  only  to  make 
the  best  conditions.  The  numerous  Yicissitadas  of  their  mill* 
taiy  lives  had  made  them  so  pliable  to  eYSBto  that,,  their 
honotxr  being  sale,  not  one  of  them  wooLd  expose  himself.  in.« 
desperate  opposition  to  fortutoe.  They  weore  orfy  restrained 
by  that  silent  sense  <^  shame  which,  in  imperious,  but  grie(vmis 
circumstances,  proYonts  ererymie  from  taking  the  initiatiYe 
and  responsibility  <^  a  resolution  secretly  desired  by  alL    Tha 
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Ciumot't  MMpidoBi  of  VoaebL 


head-quarters  of  the  manhal  were  besieged  by  semi-official 
eounsellors,  secret  agents,  negociators  avowed  or  disavowed  by 
the  King,  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  Fouche,  who  mingled  in 
the  conversations  of  the  generals,  and  used  evoiy  effort  to 
incline  them  to  capitulation.  Amongst  these  was  M.  de 
VitroUes,  a  man  veiy  adroit  in  iutroducing  himself  everywhere, 
and  who  knew  how  far  he  might  venture  to  go  with  characters 
moved  by  self-interest ;  M.  Ouvrard  also,  one  of  the  most 
adventurous  seekers  of  fortune  under  the  Directory,  who  knew 
the  influence  of  public  affairs  upon  money,  and  of  money  upon 
public  affitirs.  All  these  men,  some  through  interest,  others 
through  opinion,  ui^ged  the  generals  to  bend  to  circum- 
stances. The  msjority  of  good  citizens  spoke  the  same  Ian 
guage  to  the  army  What  end  could  it  answer  to  persist  in 
a  military  antipathy  against  the  Bourbons,  when  Napoleon  was 
vanquished,  dethroned,  and  a  fugitive,  already  perhaps  on  his 
way  to  the  new  world ;  and  when  the  capital  and  the  country 
had  nothing  more  to  give  than  their  ashes  to  feed  the  Usaiati 
cism  for  his  name  ? 


VIII. 


Camot  suspected  FouchS  of  prompting  the  country,  through 
the  mouths  of  these  men,  with  the  name  of  Louis  XYIII.,  and 
thus  losing  the  concessions  which  he  still  hoped  to  draw  from 
the  monarchy.  Provoked  by  some  Bonapartist  representatives 
in  the  Assembly  who  wished  to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the 
King  into  Paris,  and  who,  in  an  undertone,  accused  Fouche  of 
Reason,  Camot  at  length  broke  out  in  the  council  against  the 
numceuvres  of  which  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  were  the 
focus,  and  against  the  intervention  of  M;  de  Vitrolles,  the  avowed 
agent  of  the  royalists,  the  insurrectionist  of  Toulouse,  Who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  that  act,  but  was  now  free,  and  cor- 
rupting the  generals  with  impunity  when  he  ought  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes.  "Yes,"  he  exclaimed, 
«•  this  man  is  conspiring  for  Louis  XVIII.,  and  he  is,  perhaps! 
not  the  only  one,"  he  added,  casting  into  the  eyes  of  his  col- 
league one  of  those  glances  which  terminate  a  sentence.     "  Do 
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Militaiy  iddraM  to  the  Chanben. 


you  mean  tx>  say  that  I  conspire  with  him?"  demanded  Fouch^, 
affecting  an  assurance  which  Gamot*s  summons  had  for  ^ 
moment  disturbed.  "  If  so,  speak  out,  and  accuse  me  before 
the  Chamber !  There  is  nothii^  to  prcYont  you,  but  I  shall 
defend  myself. "  Camot,  as  prompt  in  disavowing  his  suspi- 
cion as  he  had  been  bold  in  uttering  it,  said  that  he  did  not 
accuse  his  colleague  of  a  guilty  complicity  with  this  royalist 
agent;  but  that  this  man  corrupted  even  the  generalisomo 
himself,  and  he  was  veiy  desirous  of  sending  him  to  prison 
again.  "What!**  exclaimed  Fouche,  derisively;  "you  also 
suspect  even  Marshal  Davoust  himself!  Him,  at  least,  it  will 
be  difiGicult  to  arrest;  go  and  seize  him,  if  you  dare,  in  the 
midst  of  his  army !  ** 

Fouche  opposed  the  arrest  of  M.  de  Vitrolles.  Caulain- 
courty  having  some  personal  connections  with  this  agent  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  declined  voting;  the  nujority,  however,  decided 
on  the  arrest,  but  Fouche  having  apprised  his  agent,  the  latter, 
by  that  means,  escaped  a  few  days*  imprisonment  Oamot, 
careless  and  silent,  appeared  to  content  himself  with  this, 
puerile  satisfaction  afforded  to  his  suspicions,  and  yielded  once 
more,  though  with  a  murmur,  under  the  ascendancy  of  Fouche 
and  the  progress  of  events. 

IX. 

A  small  number  of  excited  generals  alone,  of  all  the  army, 
were  indignant  at  the  visible  appearance  of  the  negociations 
which  were  concocting  between  Davoust,  Grouchy,  and  the 
foreign  armies.  Generals  Dejean,  Freissinet,  and  some  of  the 
colonels  and  officers  of  the  army,  signed  an  address  to  the 
Chambers,  to  protest  against  the  return  of  Hie  Bourbons. 
This  address;  communicated  to  Davoust,  and  sent  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Bepresentatives,  was  read  there  by  Dupont  (de  TEure). 
Generals  Pigol,  Freissinet,  d'Erlon,  Boguet,  Harlot,  Pelet, 
Christian,  Brunet,  Chasteau,  Vandamme,  and  Ambert  had 
signed  it.  Davoust  himself,  not  to  break  with  his  generals, 
had  consented  to  put  his  name  to  it.  '*  The  Bourbons  offer 
no  guarantee  to  France ;  we  are  ready  to  die  against  them/' 
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eaad  tfaos  aMven,  ^Meh  ims  a  tort  of  reaeii>ed  oath  of  tfao 
SOiiiofMaj^. 

It  iwceWod  Bome  yam  'vpfiwaae  ifrom  the  Bonapartalt  or 
military  purties  of  the  Assemblj;  but  it  ohanged  notibii]^  in 
liie  neoessitieB  of  the  moment,  belbre  ifvfaich  words  weie  no 
longer  availing.  The  mar^  of  ^erents  left  the  Chambers  he- 
hind  them.  Mardial  Davoost  himself  had  only  ragned'1^ 
ynotost  that  he  might  not  lose  his  inflHonoe  mth  his  oomndes. 
Giooehy,  by  his  orders  and  those  of  Foaoh6,  negodated  for  an 
vrmistioe ;  everybody  negociated  but  nobody  "wished  to  haTOllie 
appearanee  of  domg  so  People  dosed  their  eyes  to  tl»  par 
leying  that  was  going  on  between  the  two  armies  and  &e  two 
caoses.  Marshal  Ney,  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  Marshal  Morlier 
hdng  oonsalted  by  ^e  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  pessHnliiy  of 
prohmgmg  Ihe  defence  of  Paris,  alter  the  tridng  of  the  vflligo 
of  AubenriliMiB  by  IJm  troops  of  Anchor,  leplied  that  a«q^- 
tidation  was  indiipensably  called  for  by  the  laws  of  civiliaed 
wwlsre,  if  it  was  not  wished  to  give  up  the  cqntal  to  Ifce 
assault  and  ravage  of  an  irresistible  enemy.  The  Chamhsr 
ooDvineed,  but  still  restiaiiied  by  &e  protests  of  some  genemb, 
leas  aiacere,  or  more  desperate  in  their  cause,  awaited,  nofw- 
theless,  the  result  of  another  negociation  opened  by  M. 
Bignon.  This  minister,  who  carried  the  illusions  of  diplomacy 
into  the  realities  of  war,  had  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  Blucher,  to  ask  them  for  an  armis- 
tiee  after  the  fiEuUiie  of  Lafityette  and  of  Sebastiani.  These 
diplomatic  plenipotentiaries,  Andreossy,  Valenoe,  Boiwy 
d'Anghu,  Fioogergues,  and  Labesnardiere,  were  instructed  to 
piidpose,  as  an  insurpassable  limit  for  both  armies,  a  line  dsBh 
tant  twenty  leagues  from  the  capital.  This  line  of  demarcation, 
arbitsarily  tnced  upon  tiie  map  by  the  minister  in  his  cabinet, 
was  only  d^ended  by  the  finger  of  the  diplomatist.  Blueher 
crossed  it  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  listen  to  plenipotsa- 
ftianes  who  had  nothing  but  words  to  oppose  to  dOO,000'men, 
oonquerors,  and  in  a  state  of  exasperation.  He  would  soarody 
permit  them,  ««ve  out  of  consideration  for  his  English  alliBS, 
to'iKSB  UnoQ^  hb  advanoed  posts,  and  a  portion  of  his  army, 
to-fo  to  the  head  quarters  of  his  coUeague  Wellington. 
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WelHngton  xqportsed  to  his  goTemment  tke  f oUewipg  mh 
oomt  of  bk  confereiioe  mtii  them :  *'  I  have  reoeived  the  &ra 
coiwnmHioners  sent  from  Paris  to  aak  me  for  a  soq^eiiflMii  of 
hiwialities.  I  told  them  that  I  ooald  not  in  the  pzesentiftate 
of  affiars,  look  npoa  any  attempt  to  negodate  with  us  but  aa>a 
SBase ;  and  that  to  sasj^eDd  my  opeiadons  would  be  to  betn^ 
our  allies.  They  told  me  they  had  every  reason  to  belieTe 
that  Niqaoleon  had  definxtively  quitted  Paris,  and  that  in  ease 
he.fihouM  persist  in  remaining  at  Malmaiaon  Ihere  were  many 
wz9»  of  getting  rid  of  him,  either  by  sliding  him  to  Engjaaid, 
or  confiding  bun  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  feither-in^w. 
I  i^iBed  that  I  had  no  power  to  decide  between  these  several 
parties ;  but  that,  if  he  was  sent  to  Enjg^d,  I  did  not  doubt 
that  the  Piinoe  Regent  would  consider  it  his  duly  to  plaoe  him 
at  the  disposal  of  his  allies. 

'*  Theythen  told  me  they  thought  he  was  already  at  Boohe^ 
fixrt,  or  embacked  for  America,  and  asked  if,  in  oaae  iias 
departure  should  be  acGompIishod,  I  would  consent  to  suspend 
my  march  upon  Paris.  I  replied  that,  independent  of  the 
presoice  of  Napoleon,  there  were  the  adherents  of  his  oaase 
who  had  declared  war  against  the  allies,  and  that  befoiB  I 
oonld  suspend  a  single  c^ration  prudence  required  that  1 
sbmM  first  see  eakabhidied  in  France  the  outline  at'least  of  a 
goTemmant,  whidi  should  give  some  pledges  of  security  hr 
die  peace  of  Europe.  They  requested  me  to  indicate  to  then 
the  wishes  of  .the  allies  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  relied  that 
IJbfld  no  title  whatever  to  le^eak  on  this  matter,  either  in  the 
name  of  .England  or  of  the  allies ;  but  that  n^  private  and 
penunal  opinion  was,  that  there  would  be  no  security  for 
Emope,  or  for  Enmoe,  but  in  the  restoration  of  the  King; 
that  any  other  system  would  inevitably  give  birth  to  fresh 
eanBeB*  of  war ;  Aat  there  was  even  more  true  dignity  for  the 
Sreneh  in  recalHng  without  conditions  their  fugitive  King, 
tfanrto  in^oae  dogs  npen  him  which  would  retard  the  peace, 
and  fwnbaTHMW  Jiis  emmtitiri.ional  intentiGnB.    They  all  pee- 
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fessed  before  me  their  indiiidual  convictions  that  the  recall  of 
the  King  could  alone  obviate  the  present  calamitous  drcum 
stances.  They  assured  me  that  the  re-establishoient  of  Louis 
XYIII.  vras  at  bottom  the  wish  of  the  provisional  government 
itself;  and  that  this  government  and  the  Chambers  had  only 
proclaimed  for  the  moment  Napoleon  II.  to  luU  and  conciliate 
the  soldiers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Paris  in  such  great  num- 
bers after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  because  a  sedition  amongst 
them,  causing  a  civil  war,  was  apprehended.  They  also  asked 
me  whether  a  regency  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  Napoleon  II.  was  likely  to  satisfy  the 
allies.  I  energetically  replied  I  did  not  think  it  would. 
Finally,  they  asked  me  what  would  be  the  case  if  any  other 
prince  of  a  royal  house  were  called  to  the  throne  of  France  ? 
I  declined  discussing  these  hypotheses,  and  referred  them  to 
what  I  had  already  said  on  the  subject. 

<*They  further  followed  me  to  my  head-quarters  at  Louvres, 
where  they  renewed  their  questions  as  to  offering  the  throne 
to  any  other  prince  than  their  King.  I  replied  more  catego- 
rically, that  I  saw  no  pledge  of  peace  for  France,  or  for  the 
security  of  Europe,  but  in  Louis  XVIII.  The  commissioners 
replied  that  they  perfectly  understood  me ;  and  some  of  them 
added,  in  allusion  to  the  opinion  I  had  expressed,  '  You  are 
perfectly  right' 

**  Finally,  on  the  third  day,  having  acquainted  me  with  the 
departure  of  Napoleon  for  the  United  States,  and  interrogated 
*ne  on  what  should  be  done  as  a  preliminary  to  peace,  I  in- 
formed them  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  an  armistice  being 
removed,  the  most  fitting  step  to  be  taken,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  to  withdraw  the  French  army  behind  the  Loire,  and 
to  confide  Paris  to  the  National  Guard.  I  added,  that  if  they 
agreed  to  these  terms,  I  would  intercede  with  my  colleague 
Blucher,  to  induce  him  to  suspend  his  march  and  further  hos- 
tilities. They  made  objections  to  the  retreat  of  the  army 
behind  the  Loire,  although  they  had  told  me  two  evening? 
before  that  the  presence  of  the  army  at  Paris  had  been  the 
only  motive  which  had  induced  the  government  and  the  Cham- 
bers to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.    I  replied  that,  as  long  as  a 
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smgle  soldier  remained  in  Paris  I  would  not  suspend  my  ope- 
rations; and,  in  fact,  if  they  consented  to  restore  Louis  XYIU. 
to  his  throne,  this  prince,  surrounded  in  Paris  by  the  army 
and  the  Chambers,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon's  crea- 
tures, and  the  instrument  of  their  designs." 

XI 

M.  Bignon's  plenipotentiaries  re-entered  Paris  at  the  mo- 
ment that'  Blucher  had  turned  the  capital  and  crossed  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  city,  but  weakly  fortified  on  both 
banks,  had  nothing  to  defend  it  but  the  wrecks  of  Waterloo ; 
reduced  by  desertion  and  discouragement  to  about  20,000  men 
of  all  arms,  the  army  of  Grouchy  reduced  to  30,000  combat- 
ants, some  depdts  of  troops  which  had  not  yet  been  in  the 
field,  some  handfnls  of  volunteers  and  fed^r^s,  fit  only  to  fight 
behind  entrenchments,  many  pieces  of  cannon,  and  but  few 
artillery  men,  generals  at  yariance  in  interests  and  opinions, 
and  distrusting  one  another,  marshals,  some  of  whom  were 
hastening  to  join  the  King,  and  others  wishing  in  their  hearts 
to  treat,  while  affecting,  howeyer,  an  inclination  still  to 
fight,  to  satisfy  their  soldiers ;  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
loudly  confessing  in  their  conversation,  and  in  their  reports  to 
the  Chambers,  that  the  struggle,  henceforth  without  object  by 
the  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  would  only  result  in  the 
conflagration  of  Paris,  the  massacre  of  the  last  remain- 
ing battalions,  the  fruitless  and  hopeless  sacrifice  of  the 
capital  and  of  the  country,  to  a  shadow  of  empire  that  was 
flying  fiast,  and  of  which  victory  even  could  not  recover 
possession. 

The  historians  of  the  20th  of  March,  who  have  since  enu 
merated  with  great  complacency  the  imposing  forces  rallied 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  estimating  them  at  110,000  men,  have 
taken  figures  for  men  in  the  military  statements  which  they 
have  consulted.  The  army  no  longer  existed,  save  in  a  nucleus 
of  50,000  or  60,000  combatants  around  Paris,  to  protect  the 
government  and  the  Chambers  in  the  city,  to  defend  the  walls, 
and  hold  possession  of  the  country  against  800,000  men, 

9k 
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already  covering  botli  banks  of  tliQ  Saina,  and  agaiiiafc  450«000 
more  dailj  arriving  from  the  Alps  and  the  Bhuw,  throng 
Champagne  and  Bnrgundy. 

The  south  T^as  rising  eveiywhere  in  insnneotiQn  &r  the 
Bourbons,  who  were  idolised  by  the  population  in  those  pvo- 
vinces.  The  west  was  flying  to  arms,  and  organising  itself 
imder  royalist  chiefs,  to  combat  at  the  same  time  the  troops  of 
Bonaparte,  and  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  their 
oountty.  The  north  was  opening  all  its  fortified  places  to  the 
King  himself,  and  Pazis  awaited  him  with  impatience.  What, 
therefore,  could  some  thousands  of  men,  even  if  they  were 
oonqoerors,  do  against  three-fourths  of  all  France,  and  against 
the  whole  of  Europe  under  the  walls  of  Paris  ? — ^Exaapecate 
the  £nal  victors,  and  poor  to  the  shade  of  Niqpoleon  one  mece 
libation  of  blood.  Such  historians  write  to  console  a  party,  not 
to  beur  witness  to  facts.  For  the  interest  of  the  country  the 
army  was  bound  to  preserve  itself  for  France  and  for  the  £ng, 
by  lEdieltering  itself  behind  the  Loire^  and  by  ceasing  to  deny 
peace  to  the  nation  and  the  throne  to  Louis  XVIII.  The 
most  heroic  warriors,  the  most  experienoed,  and  the  most 
compromised  in  the  events  of  that  epoch,  Sonlt,  Dayoust, 
Grouchy,  Oudinot,  Massena,  and  Ney  himself,  were  unani 
mously  of  this  opinion.  By  what  right  do  those  party  writers 
accuse  such  masters  in  the  art  of  war  of  inexperience*  ai|d 
such  brave  men  of  cowardice?  In  their  fanatidam  for  the 
Emperor  they  even  sacrifice  his  most  intrepid  genenJa 

XII 

Davoust  was  resolved  on  treating ;  but,  desirous  (d  hoaoiir-' 
XQg  ihe  negodation  by  a  feat  of  arms,  to  keep  the  Prmsians 
in  oheck  a  few  days  longer,  availed  himself  of  a  temaii^ 
of  Bhicher,  who  had  ventured  one  of  hia  oorps  of  oavahy  as  &r 
as  YersaiUes,  by  crossing  the  Seine  at  St.  Germain.  He  ae- 
eafdiogly  ordered  General  Ezcelmans,  who  longed  &r  axpkitB, 
e^en  after  the  annihilation  of  hia  hopes,  to  atfeadc  with  1*500 
omdiy  the  corps  of  Blucher  at  Yenailles,  and  drive  ii  hack 
i^cm  the  Acine*  and  into  that  river     This  little  expkit  swept 
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the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  a  few  days  longer,  giving  more 
time  for  the  negociations,  and  teaching  some  respect  to  the 
enemy.  Excelmans  was  a  man  admirably  chosen  for 
its  execution.  He  was  the  Murat  of  the  army  of  Paris. 
BiMight  op  in  the  sdiool  of  the  King  of  Naples,  his  l^iend 
ExcelmaDS  had  his  rigidity  and  his  chivaliy  in  heart  aifd 
hand.  Bavooat  had  promised  to  suj^rt  him  with  two  corps 
ef  infantry,  which  he  ordered  to  recross  the  Seine  for  this 
expedition.  Exoehnans  having  divided  his  cavdry-into  two 
colBmns,  advanced  upon  Versailles  at  the  head  of  the  &rst. 
The  Beeond,  oomnumded  by  General  Vichery,  divei^ged  «pon 
Baqi]6UC0iurt»  in  order  to  take  the  Prossians  in  flank  when 
Excelmans  should  have  attacked  them  in  front  The  PrussittiB, 
who  had  idready  quitted  Versailles,  to  spread  themselves  <yfer 
the  plains  of  Paris  on  the  left  of  the  Seine,  were  enconotered 
by  lie  colomn  of  Excelmans  in  the  hollow  roads  of  the  fcnreet 
of  Vemez^o.  The  attack  of  the  general  was  terrible ;  his  re- 
gknents,  animated  by  a  chief  who  fought  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  squadrons,  sabred  the  PrassiaQs  into  the  very  streeto  of 
Versailles,  and  throwing  them  back  upon  Eoquenoourt,  where 
the  column  of  Vichery  awaited  them,  destroyed  them  to  the 
very  last  man.  Being  then  free  in  his  movements,  and  think- 
ing he  formed  the  advance-guard  of  the  two  corps  of  infantry 
promised  by  Davoust,  Excelmans,  with  his  two  columns,  re- 
united and  victorious,  galloped  towards  St.  Germain  to  push 
^OB  remainder  of  Blucher's  corps  into  the  Seine.  But  at 
Marly  he  came  alone  into  collision  with  Blucher's  masses  of 
infiftntry,  which  occupied  the  surrounding  hills.  The  corps, 
of  infantry  which  had  been  pushed  forward  in  the  moraing  by 
Davoust  had  been  countermanded.  Fouch^,  being  informed 
of  these  hostile  operations  against  the  armies  with  which  he 
was  in  negociation,  had  energetically  blamed  this  rashness,  whidb 
was  useless  for  defence  and  fatal  to  peace.  Davoust,  being 
convinced,  had  yielded.  The  heroism  of  Excelmans  only 
adorned  with  closing  bloodshed^  and  a  final  lustre,  the  un- 
avoidable capitulation 
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Carnot,  the  most  military  member  of  the  goTemment,  made 
an  inspection  liimself  of  the  fortifications  and  the  troops.  He 
declared  before  the  council  of  ^ar,  assembled  and  united  with 
the  govemment  council,  that  it  was  certainly  possible  to  sweep 
for  a  moment  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  Prussians,  who 
were  beginning  to  overspread  it ;  but  that  this  success  would 
he  momentary,  and  that  when  joined  by  the  English  army  they 
would  soon  recross  the  river  in  irresistible  force  and  numbers. 
The  inferences  drawn  from  his  report  were  discouraging, 
though  bitter  against  the  military  chiefs.  Fouche,  being  inter 
rogated  by  Dupont  de  TEure  on  the  state  of  the  negociations, 
declared  that  the  allies  were  for  imposing  Louis  XVIII.  on 
them,  and  that  Europe  was  determined  to  have  the  Bourbons 
at  all  hazards ;  that  to  refuse  them  would  be'  to  authorise  the 
iron  yoke  which  these  princes,  supported  by  Europe  against 
the  powerless  army,  wished  to  impose  upon  the  country ;  that 
to  receive  them,  under  national  and  constitutional  conditions, 
would  be  to  save  at  once  the  capital,  the  nation,  and  their  free- 
<lom ;  that  stipulations  would  be  made  with  them  for  the  army, 
for  the  Chambers,  and  for  the  men  compromised  in  the  dOth 
•of  March,  who  would  thus  be  shielded  by  an  amnesty  in  a 
^capitulation.  These  words,  supported  by  Massena  and  by  Soult, 
who  unanimously  affirmed  that  the  defence  of  Paris  was 
'beyond  all  human  power,  gave  a  motive  to  the  conviction  of 
the  ministers,  the  representatives,  and  the  military  men  pre- 
sent at  this  deliberation. 

One  alone,  Marshal  Lefevre,  an  old  soldier,  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  defending,  at  least  for  a  few 
diays  longer,  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Fouche,  pretending  to 
yield  to  the  marshal's  scruples  of  honour,  ordered  a  council  of 
<war  to  assemble  at  La  Villette,  in  the  quarters  of  the 
generalissimo,  to  decide  finally  on  the  defensive  situation  of 
Paris. 
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This  council  of  igrar,  composed  of  all  the  marshals  pre- 
sent at  Paris,  assembled  in  the  night  at  the  head-quarters  of 
La  Villette.  Soult  maintained  that  the  political  situation  of 
the  country  was  paramount  to  the  military  question ;  that  to 
prolong  the  defence  of  Paris  for  a  few  days  more  or  less  would 
only  be  time  given  to  a  more  extensive  irruption  of  the  foreign 
armies  upon  the  soil  of  France,  and  around  the  capital.  He 
recognised  frankly  and  resolutely  the  necessity  of  rallying 
around  Louis  XVIIL,  if  it  were  not  wished  that  the  £bJ1  of 
Napoleon  should  occasion  ihe  ruin  and  dismemberment  of  the 
country.  Davoust,  Grouchy,  and  even  Vandamme,  supported 
\Tith  a  sorrowful  but  stem  conviction  the  prudent  and  politic 
opinions  of  Marshal  Soult.  "  Sound  sense,"  they  all  exclaimed 
in  turn,  *'  prompts  us,  and  prompts  all  France,  that  there  is  no 
safety  but  in  the  King,  whose  wisdom  and  moderation  con- 
stitute the  best  treaty."  Some  young  generals,  amongst  those 
who  earnestly  longed  for  Napoleon  II.,  in  their  fanaticism  for  his 
father,  and  not  to  belie  their  recent  enthusiasm,  opposed  some 
vague  objections.  Militaiy  men  in  France  are  heroic  soldiers 
in  causes  still  on  foot — rarely  martyrs  to  those  that  are  fallen. 
The  council  replied,  that  there  was  no  hope  in  a  battle,  and 
no  guarantee  for  Paris  in  case  of  a  prolonged  defence  under 
its  walls. 

Fouche,  Camot,  Grenier,  Caulaincourt,  and  Quinette,, 
armed  with  this  deliberation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  which 
covered  their  responsibility  to  the  Chamber,'  authorised  ITavoust 
the  same  night  to  conclude  a  capitulation.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  orators  of  the  Napoleon  party  in  the  Chamber  murmured 
some  imprecations  against  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  some 
insinuations  of  treason  against  Fouch^ ;  the  latter,  shielded  by 
the  revolutionary  and  military  authority  of  Camot  and  the 
marshals,  braved  their  murmurs. 

Davoust  sent  a  flag  of  tmce  ta  the  army  of  Blucher,  who 
replied  with  the  bmtality  of  a  barbarian,  that  he  would  listen 
to  no  proposal  of  peace  until  the  army  had  laid  down  its  arms. 
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He  insulted  Daroust  in  bis  replies,  by  gross  and  calumnious 
insinuations  respecting  depredations  unjustly  attributed  to 
tbis  officer  at  Hamburg,  wbile  executing  tbe  orders  of  Napo- 
leoa,  agBinst  tbe  julyj  and  cammeroe  o£  the  Hawfeatk  Tovms. 

XV 

Eondbe»  nbo  oorresponded  ivitb  the  English  gaoeral  by  the 
interfentioa  of  bis  confidant,  Colonel  Macirone,  an  Italian, 
formerly  aide-do<»mp  of  Muiat,  requested  Wellington  to  inter- 
cede mtb  Blucber  and  incline  bim  to  negociate.  Wellington 
wrote  to  the  Proasian  general  that  it  would  be  rash  in  them 
alone  to  invest  Paris  on  all  sides ;  and  that  an  armistics  wbb 
their  best  military  measure,  to  give  time  to  the  Bussian  and 
Aastrian  armies  to  come  up  to  tbdr  assistance.  Blucber, 
influenced  by  bis  colleague,  and  by  another  negodator  o€ 
Foudi^,  General  Tromelin,  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms, 
on  condition  that  tbe  French  army  should  retire  to  a  distance 
of  forty  leagues  from  Paris.  Wellington  crossed  over  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  Argenteuil,  to  strengthen  Bhioher 
during  these  negoeiations.  The  chateau  of  St  Cloud,  Ni^o- 
Icon's  palace  of  repose  after  his  triumphs,  was  appointed  hy 
the  two  generals  for  tbe  place  of  conference.  M.  Bignon, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  Bondy,  prefect  of  Paris,  and 
General  GuiUeminot,  major-general  of  tbe  army  under  Davonst, 
met  Wellington  and  Blucber  there,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  ewea 
ing  of  the  drd  July. 

This  was  precisely  the  hour  when  Napoleon  had  at  length 
quitted  Malmaison,  and  stept  unknown  into  a  common  carriags, 
to  proceed  to  tbe  shore  of  the  ocean.  Tbe  evacuation  of 
Paris  by  the  French  army,  and  its  retreat  behind  the  Loire, 
constituted  the  first  article  of  tbe  convention.  The  second 
stipulated  that  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  should  pro- 
tect the  actual  authorities  in  Paris,  as  long  as  they  should  exist. 
Tbe  artilleiy  and  ammunition  were  delivered  to  the  allies. 

It  was  in  fact  a  real  capitulation,  vainly  adorned,  to  save 
the  national  honour,  with  the  title  of  a  conyention ;  but  evscy 
thing  had  imfortunatdy  been  sacrificed  at  Waterbo* 
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Pnis,  in  a  state  of  consternation,  presented  in  its  bofde- 
vaids  and  its  squares  the  same  spectacle  as  in  1 814 :  amigrstory 
mass  of  farmers,  driTen  from  their  villages  by  the  advance 
of  tbe  foreign  armies/  encamped  with  their  wives,  their  old 
men,  their  children,  their  flocks,  and  their  carts  laden  with 
their  fimdtare,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  promenades  of  the 
capital.  Fouchd,  master  of  all  the  springs  of  the  police,  em 
plojed  them  in  spreading  panic  and  mutual  distrust  in  the 
paUic  mind,  to  disconcert  any  idea  of  military  sedition  in  the 
amy,  or  of  posthumous  energy  in  the  Chambers.  He  governed 
tbe  crisis  in  the  street,  as  he  had  governed  it  in  the  council  of 
the  Emperor,  and  in  the  council  of  government.  The  con 
▼ention,  thus  adroitly  prepared  for,  in  the  minds  of  the 
hmniUed  people,  was  promulgated  without  provoking  a  mur 
mur:  it  was  received  with  an  official  res^ation,  and  with  a 
secret  sads&ction  by  the  Chamber  The  old  minister  of  the 
republic,  Garat,  ascended  the  tribune,  and  loudly  acknow* 
leafed  that  honour  was  satisfied.  He  demanded  solely  that 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  this  interregnum  to  proclaim, 
in  imitation  of  the  English,  a  fundamental  theory  of  the 
ri^ts  of  man,  to  be  for  ever  acknowledged  by  the  govern- 
meiits  which  France  should  accept.  This  was  opposed  by 
Manuel,  who  demanded  that  the  Chamber  should  resume  the 
discussion  of  a  constitution  comprising  one  hundred  articles,  of 
wlueh  he  was  reporter.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  serve,  and  certainly 
to  gratify  Fouch6,  thus  to  open  a  long  and  useless  deliberation  on 
principles  in  an  assembly  which  had  the  enemy  at  their  gates, 
and'  whose  energy  it  was  necessary  to  moderate  and  prevent 
from  exploding  G  eneral  Solignac  demanded  that  thanks  should 
be  voted  to  the  army.  This  vote  was  carried,  and  commam- 
Gated  in  an  address  to  the  troops. 

XVII. 

Meanwhile  the  convention  was  in  course  of  execution, 
without  impediment,  since  the  evening  before;  and  St  Denis, 
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occupied  bj  the  allies,  had  displayed  the  white  flag  A  pass- 
ing eommotion  agitated  the  faubourgs  and  the  last  battalions 
of  the  army,  at  the  moment  when  the  Prussians  arrived  to 
occupy  the  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  abandoned  by 
the  troops  of  the  line.  Some  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  and  some  disbanded  soldiers,  uttering  a  cry  to  arms* 
mingled  with  imprecations  against  the  traitors,  fired  their 
muskets  in  the  air,  upon  the  ramparts,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the 
foreigners,  and  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the  city;  then 
spread  themselves  in  threatening  groups  towards  the  Tuileries, 
where  Fouch6  was  sitting.  Massena  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  National  Guard,  which  he  had  called  out  to  protect  the 
government)  and  preserve  order.  The  tumult  subsided  before 
the  old  warrior  and  the  bayonets  of  the  citizens  armed  to  pro- 
tect their  city. 

Outside  the  walls  some  battalions,  desperate  for  a  struggle, 
received  with  threatening  vociferations  the  order  to  quit  the 
capital.  They  shouted  "  Treason,"  and  swore  to  the  people  who 
were  retaining  them,  to  defend  Paris  in  spite  of  their  chiefs. 
Some  of  them  broke  their  arms  and  refused  to  march  towards 
the  Loire ;  while  in  the  camp  they  talked  of  deposing  from  his 
command  the  stem  Davoust,  and  of  proclaiming  Vandamme 
general  and  tribune  of  the  troops.  The  Bonapartist  generals 
secretly  fomented  these  revolts  amongst  the  soldiers.  Van- 
damme, a  popular,  but  disciplined  soldier,  near  to  the  legitimate 
attainment  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  army,  revised  to 
ascend  to  them  by  means  of  sedition.  He  had  himself  voted 
in  the  council  of  defence,  for  an  unavoidable  retreat  and  for 
the  Bourbons,  now  the  only  guarantees  of  independence  and 
peace.  General  Drouot,  who  had  commanded  the  Imperial 
Guard  at  Waterloo,  presented  himself  to  the  troops,  and  con 
vinced  them  by  his  counsel  and  his  example.  The  army  then 
contented  itself  with  demanding  its  pay,  after  the  example  of 
the  Eoman  cohorts  of  the  Lower  Empire,  as  if  it  wished  to 
force  a  sale  of  its  obedience  upon  that  country,  already  over- 
whelmed by  its  war,  and  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  by  its 
defeat.  The  government,  trembling  at  these  demands,  emptied 
the  public  coffers  to  satisfy  them,  and  even  borrowed  from  the 
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principal  btokers  of  Paris  the  large  sums  necessazy  to  appease 
the  chiefis  and  soldiers.  M.  Lafitte,  a  popular  and  liberal 
banker,  signalised  himself  by  the  generous  co-operation  which 
he  offered  on  that  day  to  the  government.  He  lent  it  his  gold 
and  his  credit,  to  preserve  the  city  from  the  extremities  to  which 
the  sedition  of  the  army  might  expose  the  citizens.  Amidst 
the  sad  necessities  which  the  return  of  Napoleon  had  imposed 
upon  France,  M.  Lafitte,  and  all  the  new  men  in  the  l^her 
ranks  of  citizens,  thought  there  was  more  patriotism  in 
a  peace  made  honourable  by  liberal  conditions  with  the  Bour^ 
bons,  than  in  the  prolonged  disasters  of  the  country,  through 
the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon. 

Such  was  at  this  moment  the  feeling  of  all  France,  as 
proved  by  its  attitude  for  ther  last  three  months.  Dismayed 
but  immovable,  it  saw  Napoleon  fall,  as  it  had  seen  him  return 
from  the  Isle  of  Elba.  For  a  long  time  past,  the  nation  had 
a  cause  distinct  from  the  army  This  separation  of  the  army 
and  the  people,  which,  dated  from  the  18th  Brumaire,  alone 
explains  what  the  historians  of  the  military  party  have  since 
attributed  to  the  treason  of  the  marshals,  and  the  moral  debase- 
ment of  the  nation.  This  is  false  :  nothing  can  be  explained 
by  supposing  cowardice  in  a  people  who  had  conquered  the 
world,  and  who  yet  allowed  themselves  to  be  twice  conquered 
without  rising  at  the  destruction  of  its  armies  and  the  invasion 
of  its  capital.  The  nation,  humbled  and  afflicted,  protested 
by  its  apathy  against  a  cause  which  was  decided  on  its  own 
soil,  but  which  was  no  longer  its  own,  since  the  military  sedi- 
tion of  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  the  imperial  sedition  of  the 
20th  March,  had  made  it  the  cause  of  a  man  and  of  a  party. 
The  city  and  the  camp  constituted  two  countries 

XVIII. 

The  troops  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  had  entered  Paris, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  affected  to  be  still  de- 
liberating on  the  constitution— a  puerile  imitation  of  the 
Boman  senators  awaiting  the  Gauls  on  their  curule  chairs. 
When  those  senators  offered  their  necks  to  the  soldiers  of 
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,  it  w»  after  thej  had  foaght  to  the  gates  of  Boiim<*s 
last  atroBgfaold.  The  Chamber  of  ReprosentatiTes  had  n^ 
tfaer  feu^t  moft  famished  arms  to  the  oombataatft  Tkey 
had  sat  and  debated,  undedded  between  tjrsamj  and  liber^, 
until  the  moment  when  fate  had  pronounced  against  the  man 
sfkom  they  had  neither  dared  to  oyertum  nor  to  support  They 
we»  neiUier  the  Chamber  of  the  countiy,  nor  the  Chasnbir 
of  Napoleon;  a  oonfiised  and  discordant  mixture  of  all  ^ 
half  parties,  they  were  nominated  only  by  a  small  numbtf^of 
ekotDis  to  observe  passing  events  rather  than  to  govern  Hhnm, 
They  had  neither  the  nation  nor  the  army  at  their  back ;  and 
the  part  they  were  playing  was  puerile  in  face  of  the  Ibrsign 
ccmqueroFB.  Hiey  had  made  no  appearance  in  the  negoeia- 
tions-at  St  Cloud,  whidi  were  altogether  military.  The  public 
opmion  of  Erimce  had  withdrawn  firom  them.  Foucfae,  who  had 
xnade  use  of  them  for  some  days  to  keep  down  the  dictatorial 
longings  of  the  Emperor,  was  now  embarrassed  by  them.  He 
feU  that,  after  having  dismissed  the  Empire,  it  was  now  noces- 
saxy  promptly  to  dismiss  before  the  new  mastem  this  idle 
phantom  of  a  representation. 

XIX 

The  Chamber  discussed  for  some  hours,  and  Toted  with 
entJmaiasm  a  dedaiation  of  rights,  and  a  declarati(»i  of  princi 
pies,  which  the  smoke  of  Blucher's  cannon  was  to  obliterate 
an  hour  after.  They  arose  in  a  body  before  an  enemy  absent 
and  inattentive,  as  if  to  bid  defiance  to  vacancy,  and  swore 
they  were  ready  to  die  for  independence  while  only  a  few  paces 
from  the  English  and  Prussians  encamped  in  their  public 
promenades,  and  within  hearing  of  their  own  soldiers  giving 
up  their  walls  to  the  enemy.  Blucher  and  Wellington  were 
only  delaying  their  entrance  until  a  more  imposing  force  should 
join  them,  that  they  might  by  their  numbers  more  decidedly 
strike  the  imagination  of  Paris. 

On  the  eve  of  their  entrance  Fouche,  by  the  authority  of 
his  colleagues,  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  Wellington 
at  Neiiilly.    He  described  in  the  most  sombre  colours  to  the 
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En^ic^  commander-m-chief  the  flkuation  of  Paris  and  of 
France :  he  intentionalfy  exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  Kt* 
poleon  and  Bepublican  parties,  and  he  underrated  that  of  the 
EojaHsts :  he  depicted  the  nation  as  a  smouldering  Tolcano, 
ready  to  explode  under  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  even 
under  the  armies  of  Europe ;  and  to  engulph  all,  if  a  popn 
lar  hand,  experienced  in  reTolutions,  did  not  know  at  onoe 
how  to  restrain  it,  or  to  dissipate  its  fury  at  the  critical 
moment  He  thus  sufficiently  indicated  himself  to  the  Dvke 
of  Wellington  as  the  man  of  die  emergency,  and  as  the  genias 
of  tiie  compromise  between  the  rerolutionary  spirit  aad  a 
second  Hestoration. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  already  fascinated  by  the  agents 
of  Fouch^,  and  fiEiyourably  impressed  towards  him  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand  himself,  who  loudly  pretended  to  declare  the  neces 
sity  for  having  Fouch6,  was  more  convinced  than  ever  by  this 
conversation,  that  the  King  ought  to  confide,  in  every  res 
pect,  as  well  for  his  re-entrsnce  into  Paris  as  for  his  govern 
ment  after,  in  the  sovereign  ability  of  a  man  who  had  managed 
the  most  complicated  events  vriih  so  great  a  superiori;^  of 
intrigue  and  audacity  He  saw  in  this  man  the  subdoer  of  the 
revolution,  prepared  for  the  part  by  the  revolution  itself 
Fonch6,  delighted  with  the  impression  which  he  had  produced 
upon  the  most  influential  man  of  the  coalition,  and  thxoa^ 
bim  upon  the  British  cabinet  (the  real  patron  of  Louis  XVIII. 
in  this  war),  begged  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  obtain  from 
the  King,  who  had  already  arrived  at  the  chateau  of  Amouville, 
under  the  walls  of  St.  Denis,  the  most  liberal  declarations  of 
amnesty  and  pacification.  He  showed  him  the  danger  of 
leaving  Paris  any  longer  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  opinion,  of  popular  or  militaiy  commotions,  and  of 
discussions  of  the  Assembly;  and  conjured  him  to  cut  short 
all  these  uncertainties,  by  boldly  entering  Paris  the  following 
day.     Wellington  promised  he  would  do  so. 

On  leaving  Neuilly,  Fouche  felt  himself  minister  of  the 
KiDg,  and  arbiter  of  the  Restoration.  A  confidential  message 
from  Talleyrand  informed  him  that  the  King  had  consented  to 
receive  him  privately  the  next  day  (the  6th  July),  at  the 
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chateau  of  Amouville,  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
his  £iLmily.  Fouche,  to  keep  himself  always  on  good  terms 
with  both  parties,  obtained  the  authority  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Government  to  attend  this  interview  in  his  quality  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Provisional  Government,  under  the  pretext  of 
convincing  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  national  institutions, 
and  to  exact  from  him  the  most  satisfactory  guarantees  for 
persons  and  principles.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  men 
already  convinced  by  necessity,  and  who  were  interested  in 
having  a  negociator  so  personally  compromised,  between  them- 
selves and  the  prince  who  was  soon  to  be  their  master.  Gar- 
net had  himself  seen  the  King  in  1814,  and  Caulaincourt 
.  had  solicited  permission  to  appear  at  his  court.  Fouch^  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Amouville  on  the  6th  July 

XX. 

Everything  was  already  pre-disposed  in  the  mind  of  the 
King,  in  his  council,  and  in  his  court,  to  prepare  for  Fouch6  the 
reception  which  a  grateful  prince  owed  to  a  man  who  restores  to 
him  his  people,  and  smooths  the  way  for  his  return  to  the 
throne.  The  Royalists,  who  had  remained  in  Paris  during  the 
hundred  days  of  Bonaparte's  domination,  had  been  crowding 
the  road  to  Amouville  for  the  last  two  nights.  Impatient  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  King,  and  to  hasten  back  the  reign 
which  they  had  thought  lost  for  ever,  they  had  kept  down  all 
the  antipathies  of  their  birth,  of  their  opinions,  and  even  of 
their  exile,  against  the  pro-consul  of  the  Beign  of  Terror,  the 
regicide  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  conspirator  of  tho  20th  of 
March.  Parties  who  pardon  nothing  to  those  who  have  served 
them,  pardon  everything  to  those  who  are  going  to  serve  them. 
Usefulness,  in  their  opinion,  is  an  amnesty  for  all  crimes. 
The  Royalists  of  Charles  the  Second*s  time  made  a  hero  of 
Monk,  the  Royalists  of  Louis  XVIII.  made  a  Monk  of  Fouch^, 
the  ruler  at  once  of  the  revolution,  of  the  people,  and  of  Na- 
poleon. "  Parties,"  they  exclaimed,  "  only  obey  their  accom-  ' 
plices."  To  serve,  it  had  been  necessary  to  betray !  But  did 
not  treason  in  so  holy  a  cause  become  the  most  mysterious 
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virtue  ?  They  were  moved,  they  were  excited  into  the  very 
mysticism  of  admiration  in  speaking  of  so  marvellous  a  tUter 
at  revolutions.  The  court  journal,  the  Debata,  edited  by 
writers  the  most  confidentially  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  court,  humbled  itself  before  the 
genius  of  this  man,  and  saw  in  Fouche  the  supreme  director 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  empires.  **  He  had  said  to  the  King's 
friends  "  (said  they),  "  in  taking  leave  of  them  on  the  30th  of 
March,  *  Save  the  King,  I  undertake  to  save  the  monarchy.' 
He  has  done  more  than  he  promised — he  has  saved  tJie 
monarchy  and  brought  back  the  King."  "  Everything,**  wrote 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself, "  took  part  in  his  praise :  religion 
as  well  as  impiety,  virtue  as  well  as  vice,  the  Boyalist  and  the 
Revolutionist,  the  foreigner  and  the  Frenchman.  From  every 
side  they  exclaimed,  that  unless  Fouche  was  the  King's 
minister,  there  was  neither  safety  for  the  King,  nor  salvation 
for  France ;  that  he  alone  had  prevented  a  great  battle,  and 
that  he  alone  could  finish  his  work."  He  guaranteed  pardon 
to  the  Bonapartists,  concessions  to  the  revolutionists,  the 
peaceable  occupation  of  Paris  to  the  foreigners,  to  the  Boyalists 
the  throne,  and  his  life  to  the  King  himself.  Gratitude  still 
warm,  complicity,  interest,  ambition,  fear,— every  passion  of 
the  human  heart,  generous,  mercenary,  or  base,  conspired  at 
this  moment  in  favour  of  Fouche.  Even  the  intrigues  of  his 
rivals  in  ambition  helped  him  without  his  knowledge.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  man  of  the 
Congress,  the  confidant  and  counsellor  of  the  allied  powers, 
was  never  tired  of  praising  to  the  King,  to  the  generals,  and 
to  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  genius  of  Fouche;  and  of  ac- 
knowledging, with  the  appearance  of  superiority  which  recog- 
nises an  equal,  the  necessity  for  having  this  man  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  King.  "  I  can  do  nothing  without  him,"  said  he ; 
"  Fouch6  is  at  this  moment  the  man  of  emergencies.  Not  to 
acknowledge  this  would  be  to  reject  the  evidence  of  facts.  He 
has  France  in  his  hand :  we  must  take  it  from  him  or  leave 
it.*' 
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Thus  spoke  M.  de  Talleyraxid.  Why  spoke  he  thus?  Did 
he  really  believe  ^hat  he  said?  No;  he  had  never  looked 
upon  Fouch^  but  as  a  subaltern  Talleyrand,  a  revolutionist 
sprang  from  the  dregs  of  factions,  stained  with  blood,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  regicide  which  for  ever  disqualified 
him  from  negociating  with  courts,  or  of  commanding,  in  the 
name  of  a  monarchy,  the  respect  due  to  kings  from  their  sub- 
jects. He  did  not  honour  bis  low  and  vulgar  intriguing  with 
the  name  of  policy ;  he  looked  upon  him  from  the  eminence 
of  his  own  birth  as  an  upstart,  he  disdained  him  as  an  equal, 
he  hated  him  as  his  rival,  he  merely  deigned  to  accept  him  as 
his  instrument. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  his  capacitor  of  a  great  revolutionary 
lord,  a  renegade  ooartier  long  in  the  suite  of  Bonaparte,  and  a 
priest  who  had  repudiated  both  his  priesthood  and  his  faith, 
had  appeared  a  scandalous  gift  of  fortune  at  the  court,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  councils  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814.  He  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them  by  events  rather  than  accepted  by  the  King, 
by  the  princes,  the  princesses,  the  courtiers,  and  by  Europe 
itself.  Penetrating,  though  impassive,  the  embarrassment  of 
his  position  weighed  upon  and  made  him  doubtful  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  ascendancy.  He  was  too  intelligent  to  thii^L 
Fouche  indispensable  to  tiie  crown  after  Waterloo,  with  Paris 
evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  and  surrounded  by  five  armies, 
comprising  altogether  a  million  of  men.  But  by  affecting  to 
believe  in  the  necessity  for  Fouche,  and  by  daily  declaring  to 
the  King  that  he  could  answer  for  nothixig  without  this  coL- 
league,  he  adroitly  avenged  himself  on  the  monarch,  the 
princes,  the  princesses,  the  courtiers,  and  the  emigrants.  He 
forced  them  to  raise  up  with  their  own  hands,  and  in  their  own 
court,  a  scandal,  before  which  the  impropriety  of  his  own  ele- 
vation must  disappear.  What  was,  in  fact,  M.  de  Talleyrand,—- 
a  bishop  absolveid  from  his  vows  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  a 
moderate  constitutionalist  and  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  in  1790 ; 
an  emigrant  to  America  in  1793 ;  of  pure  blood,  high  birth, 
fiftmous  for  talents  and  negociations   during  the  Empire,— 
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hf  the  side  of  Foache,  prokionsul  aad  regicida ;  a  muxderfir  of 
i£e  brother  and  the  father  of  the  princes  aod  princeeses.  who 
nwe  about  to  admit  him  to  their  oourt  asid  to  their  heazts  ? 
After  Biich  a  sacrifice,  yolantarily  ooade  to  the  utility  of  Boch  a 
man,  what  would  the  Bourbons  and  their  friends  have  to  eom- 
]^n  of  in  seeing  M.  de  Talleyrand  preside  in  their  councils? 
&^  tainting  themselves,  he  depiired  them  of  all  right  to  be 
astonished  at  his  presence,  or  to  stigmatize  him  for  the  futaie : 
he  made  Louis  XVIII.  a  thousand  times  more  than  himself 
an  accomplice  in  the  revolution :  he  debased  him  lower  than 
Fouch6;  and  when  once  the  public  voice  should  be  xadsed 
against  the  scandal  of  this  unnatural  minister,  and  that  Fouohe 
should  be  dismissed,  the  King  and  his  oourt  would  have 
nothing  further  to  oppose  to  his  own  domination  in  the  gov^m- 
meiit.  Their  contact  with  Fouch^  would  have  depiived  them 
of  all  right  to  the  affectation  of  shame  on  any  other  point 

XXII. 

Such  vrere,  without  any  doubt,  the  real  thoughts  of  M.  de 
Tblleyrand  when  he  opened  his  arms  to  Foadd  at  Amouville, 
to  conduct  his  rival  in  intrigue  and  ambition  to  the  leet  of  the 
▼anquished  King.  The  struggle  of  Louis  XVIIL  must  have 
been  long  before  he  bent  under  this  opprobrium  of  destiny. 
To  languish  for  twenty  years  an  exile  from  the  palaoe  of  his 
fereflEitiiers,  was  oidy  a  misfortune  common  to  many  kings; 
to  fall  from  a  throne  but  ill-establisbed,  before  the  irresistible 
prestige  of  a  conqueror,  and  under  the  desertion  of  his  own 
army,  was  only  an  inevitable  reverse  in  a  still  tottering  i«stora- 
tkm ;  but,  in  reascending  this  throne,  to  take  the  hand  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  king  and  a  brother,  to  bdie  those  royal 
imprecations,  and  those  European  lamentatisas  with  iRhiah 
this  prince  had  filled  every  court  of  Europe !  to  infliet  upon 
Us  Moved  niece,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVL«  ih»  mght  and 
liie  horror'of  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  her  frther  and  her 
aMPHier  during  the  revolution !  This  was  the  wont  of  allhis 
lialomitiriw,  for  ^  wm  the  downfall  of  his  henoiir,  dia  dis- 
anro^tal  ef  ina  snik,  the  lie  given  to  his  «m  hiLooi.    By 
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declaring  himself  grateful,  he  becam0  to  all  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  history  the  aocomplioe.  To  pardon  the  regi- 
cide was  only  to  execute  the  dying  testament  of  his  hrother 
Louis  XVI. ;  hut  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  his  mi- 
nisters, and  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  councils,  was  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  th^  vassal  of  what  he  had  all  his  life 
denominated  crime.  The  throne  itself*  if  such  a  degradation 
of  royal  character  had  been  necessary  to  ascend  it,  was  too  dear  at 
this  price.  The  impatience  to  reign  dishonoured  the  reign  itself. 
The  King  felt  all  these  consideratiozis,  if  not  in  his  heart, 
at  least  in  his  kingly  pride ;  but  he  thought  that  if  he  did  not 
hasten  to  regain  1^  crown,  the  manoeuyres  of  Fouch6,  of  La- 
&yette,  and  of  Sebastiani,  the  contempt  of  Prussia,  the  hank- 
ering of  the  Emperor  Alexander  after  the  revolutionaiy 
popularity  of  some  Parisian  saloons,  and  the  selfish  and  lurking 
interest  of  Austria,  would  succeed  in  transferring  it  to  some 
other.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
numerous  adherents  of  Fouch6  about  the  court,  perhaps  M.  de 
VitroUes  (the  insinuating  go-between  from  the  royalists  to 
Amouville,  and  from  Amouville  to  the  private  cabinet  of 
Fouche),  had  persuaded  the  King  that  the  coalition,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  was  ready  to  abandon  him  to  his  for- 
tune, and  to  crown  another  branch  of  his  house.  It  may  bo 
supposed  that  the  Count  d'Artois  himself,  influenced  by  M. 
de  VitroUes,  and  his  private  court  of  gentlemen  and  of  bishops, 
eager  to  return  on  any  conditions,  felt  no  less  inclined  in  secret 
towards  this  weakness  of  the  court,  covered  by  the  name  of 
necessity ;  and  that  they  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  King  stoop, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  to  an  act  of  baseness  which  they 
reserved  for  future  reprobation.  The  King  himself,  who  aspired 
to  the  title  of  a  statesman,  was,  no  doubt,  afflicted  at  this  moral 
constraint  which  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  regicide ;  but 
educated  in  the  school  of  Machiavelli,  and  pretending  to  des- 
pise, in  pursuing  the  interest  of  his  house,  his  throne,  and 
his  people,  the  scruples  of  the  vulgar,  he  braved,  with  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  of  pride,  his  own  sensibility.  He  thus  seemed 
to  say  to  M.  de  TaUeyrand  and  the  statesmen,  whose  admira- 
tion he  coveted,  "I  am  your  equal  in  indifference  as  to  the 
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means  ;'* — and  to  the  timorous  men  of  his  court,  "  I  am  aboye 
your  timid  susceptibilities;  there  is  a  philosophy  of  the  throne 
which  you  do  not  understand."  He  forgot  that  if  a  sovereign 
must  elevate  himself  above  personal  repugnances  to  save  b^ 
people,  no  one  can  with  impunity  elevate  himself  above  nature 
Nature  forbade  him  to  allow  himself  to  1^  presented  to  France, 
and  borne  to  the  throne  by  the  hand  of  Fouche  There  was 
blood  between  the  minister  and  the  King. 

The  Duchess  d'AngoulSme  felt  this  bitterly  She  re- 
peatedly threw  herself  at  her  uncle*s  feet  to  conjure  him  to 
spare  her  this  shame  and  affliction.  She  declared  that  no 
human  consideration,  not  even  obedience  to  the  King,  should 
compel  her  to  meet  in  the  palace  one  of  the  murderers  of  her 
father.  She  bathed  with  her  tears  the  hand  of  the  King,  who 
was  aflfectionate,  moved,  caressing,  but  inflexible.  **  My 
child,"  he  said,  "  policy  and  nature  have  different  laws ;  it 
becomes  you  to  weep,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  save  my  people^ 
and  transmit  you  my  throne :  it  is  not  the  King  of  France 
who  forgets  himself,  it  is  the  regicide  that  humbles  himself 
before  the  right  of  the  crown,  and  it  is  the  King  who  pardons 
great  crimes  redeemed  by  great  services.'*  The  princess  waa 
obliged  to  devour  in  silence  her  humiliation  and  her  grief,  but 
she  remained  at  her  uncle's  court.  It  would  have  been  more 
filial  and  more  dignifiied  on  her  part  to  protest  by  her  absence 
against  a  constraint  which  no  ambition  of  reigning  ought  to 
impose  upon  the  heart  of  a  daughter 

XXIII 

Fouch^  arrived  at  Amouville  with  M.  de  Talleyrand.  The 
King  expected  him.  Nevertheless  when  the  Prince  de  P6ix 
(of  the  house  of  Noailles  and  a  captain  in  his  body  guard)^ 
announced  to  him  that  the  minister  was  waiting  at  the  door  of 
his  cabinet  for  the  promised  audience,  his  Mcyesty  turned  pale 
and  was  uneasy.  The  shade  of  his  brother  appeared  for  & 
moment  in  his  thoughts,  between  the  judge  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
himself.  He  resumed,  however,  his  calmness  and  mijjesty. 
^smissed  the  Prince  de  Poix,  and  admitted  only  the  two 

8  F 
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Statesmen  into  his  cabinet.  The  priyate  interview,  and  the 
conference  between  these  three  heads,  which  represented  three 
such  different  epochs ;  the  old  regime,  the  empire,  and  the 
revolution,  and  whom  a  triple  ambition  brought  together  to  re> 
concile  them,  had  no  other  witnesses  of  this  scene  than  the 
three  actors  themselves.  Louis  XYIII  communicative  in  old 
age,  has  since  confided  its  details  to  one  of  his  court. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  having  introduced  Fouch^  the  King  and 
the  regicide  looked  at  each  other  a  long  time  without  speaking ; 
the  King  affecting  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  glance  of 
a  superior  who  condescends  to  be  served ;  Fouch6  the  timid% 
and  embarrassment  of  a  culprit  who  consents  to  be  pardoned^ 
but  who  feels  that  his  services  command  rather  than  im{4eiiQ 
that  pardon.  M.  de  Talleyrand  concealed  under  his  immov 
able  physiognomy  the  secret  joy  of  humbling  his  master,  and 
of  patronizing  Hs  rival.  At  this  moment  he  towered  over 
them  both. 

He  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  twt>  interlocutors,  abridg- 
ing the  ceremonial,  and  cutting  short  all  souvenirs  and  ezplar 
nations.  He  told  the  Ejng  that  in  FouchI  he  brought  to  hia 
feet  a  devoted  and  essential  man,  who  had  beat  seconded  the 
events  to  which  France  was  indebted  for  her  King,  and  who 
alone  could,  imder  such  difficult  drcumstanoes,  enlighten  the 
councils  of  the  crown,  and  baffle  the  plots  of  its  enemiaai 
Fouche  either  feeling  or  feigning  an  emotion  which,  befoie 
royalty,  deprived  him  of  all  presence  of  mind  and  self-oom^ 
mand,  could  only  bow  and  stammer  forth  some  embarrassed 
words  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  prince  and  the  mon 
archj;  now  once  more  become  the  only  salvation  of  France,  and 
the  sole  desire  of  all  Frendmien. 

**  I  appreciate.  Sir,'"  said  Louis  XTIII.  with  the  nu^estj^  cf 
rank  bowing  before  merit,  '*!  appreciate  very  highly  the 
services  that  you  have  rendered  latterly  to  me  and  my  cauae, 
and  those  that  you  can  render  tx>  me  now  more  than  ever  in  the 
ministry  of  police  which  you  occupy*  I  had  beforehand  de- 
sijgned  you  in  my  thou^ts  for  this  post,  one  of  the  mosl^ 
important  of  my  government.  Give  me  yonr  ideas  as  to-  the 
best  means  of  pacing  my  people,  consenting  my  thiOBe« 
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and  bianging  back  all  erring  spirits  to  legitimate  monarchj, 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  safety,  the  independence,  and  the 
freedom  of  my  subjects." 

Foach6,  still  embarrassed,  bowed  in  token  of  gratitude  and 
acceptance  of  the  King's  confidence,  and  dravdng  a  sad  but 
esaggerated  picture  of  the  animosities  of  factions,  the  resouxves 
of  Bonapartism,  the  agitations  ill-appeased  of  the  revolutionaiy 
spirit,  spoke  to  him  of  the  part  of  Henry  IV.,  who  had  only 
conquered  his  people  by  yielding  to  the  dominant  ideas  of  his 
epoch,  and  by  making  himself  less  the  king  of  his  friends  than 
the  king  of  his  enemies.  He  insisted  on  the  absolute  neoes- 
sity  ef  obliterating  the  past  between  France  and  the  Bourbons, 
by  an  amnesty  so  complete  and  so  real  that  it  should  resemble 
less  an  act  of  pardon  than  an  act  of  oblivion. 

**  It  is  necessaiy,"  he  said,  **  that  all  persons  should  remain, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  King,  not  only  at  ease  with  respect 
to  their  eonduot  during  the  different  revolutions  which  have 
filled  up  the  interregnum  of  your  house,  with  respect  to  their  * 
aeqpiisitaon  of  national  property,  and  the  rank,  functions,  digni- 
ties, and  titles  th^  possess,  but  also  as.  to  the  preservation  of 
these- honours  and  ^ese  functions,  so  that  each  may  believe 
that  the  services  be  has  rendered  to  the  successive  governments 
of  France  have  been  rendered  to  the  King.  In  a  word,  your 
Majesty  must  adopt  France,  if  you  wish  that  France  shoukl 
irrevocably  adopt  your  house.  The  sovereign  wisdom  of  yosr 
house,*'  he  added,  "  has  at  all  times  raised  it  above  the  pw» 
jndksBS,  the  weaknesses,  and  the  resentments  of  its  own  party 
Btnope  and  the  nation  know  thiU;  it  is  less  a  king  than  a  great 
statesman  that  Providence  has  now  restored  to  the  throne:  ia 
yiyar  person,  and  all  the  world  will  see  in  your  Majesty  the 
gemus  of  the  reconciliation  of  interests,  and  of  the  restoration 
of  tlifones.  Tour  Majesty  must  impart  your  wisdom  to  thase 
whw^are  aroand  you,  and  who  would  again  forfeit  the  crown  if  it 
were  left  at  the  mercy  of  their  narrow  intellects  and  ^eair 
peltfy  passions.  The  times  require  concessionB,  and  Paris  will 
neferbe  quiet  but  at  this  price.  It  is  easy  to  enter  intothie 
orarse,  but  difienlt  to  remain  in  it-  This  is  the  BKmwat  to 
ttakelllose  emicessioin;  ait  a  kbnr  psiaod  they  will,  peiheye^ 
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appear  to  be  forced  by  the  impatience  and  agitation  of  public 
opinion :  to^ay  France  will  be  grateful,  to-morrow  importunate 
and  thankless.  Facts  must  be  admitted  as  rights,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  contest  with  the  Chambers,  or  with  pub 
lie  opinion,  the  guarantees  of  safety  and  of  dignity  which  they 
set  forth  in  their  declaration,  as  conditions  of  their  honourable 
capitulation,  and  causes  of  their  submission  " 

XXIV. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  his  silence  and  by  his  gestures,  ap- 
peared to  acquiesce  in  all  the  counsels  of  Fouch6.  The  King 
only  declared  himself  with  moderation  and  reserve.  Proud  of 
the  high  opinion  that  even  the  revolution,  in  the  person  of 
Fouche,  had  of  his  moderation  and  wisdom,  he  listened  to  him, 
however,  with  distrust,  dissembled  beneath  an  appearance  of 
confidence.  He  was  willing  to  reassure  Bonapartism,  still  in 
possession  of  the  ministiy,  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
Chambers,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  compound  with  it  To 
grant  everything  to  the  general  interests  of  the  revolution,  and 
to  the  new  opinions  which  had  the  majority  in  the  countiy, 
entered  with  force  and  reason  into  his  ideas ;  but  to  place  him  ' 
self  in  the  hands  of  the  army  of  Napoleon*s  functionaries,  of 
the  conspirators  of  the  20th  March,  and  of  the  two  Chambers 
nominated  by  Napoleon,  or  under  his  influence,  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  King,  to  abdicate. 

He  did  not  dissemble  to  his  new  minister  that  he  never 
would  confound  the  real  requirements  of  national  opinion  with 
the  ambitions  and  importunities  of  the  Bonapartist  party ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  disembarrass  the  position  of  the  govern* 
ment  from  the  army  and  the  Chambers  of  the  20th  March. 
Fouche  undertook  to  do  this :  he  had  gone  too  &r  now  ever  to 
recede ;  and  after  what  he  had  done  for  the  King  he  might 
still  advise,  but  he  could  no  longer  refuse  anythii^. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  submitted  to  the  King,  in  presence  of 
the  new  minister  of  police,  with  great  deference  to  his  opinion* 
the  names  of  the  new  ministry  which  the  dismissal  of  M.  de 
Bbcas,  and  the  transition  from  exile  to  the  throne*  made  it 
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necessary  to  reconstruct.  M.  de.  Tallejraud  kept  for  himself 
the  office  of  foreign  afiGurs,  the  management  of  Europe,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  Fouche,  with  the 
ministry  of  police,  kept  under  his  hand  all  the  springs  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  .high  policy  of  the  interior.  Baron  Louis 
took  the  finance  department ;  and  M.  de  Jaucourt,  also  devoted 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  took  the  marine. 

M.  Pasquier,  an  old  member  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  formerly  prefect  of  the  police  under  the  Empire,  but 
untarnished  by  treason  and  defection  in  the  return  of  the 
Emperor,  was  minister  of  justice. 

Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  one  of  the  most  consummate 
of  Napoleon's  generals,  who  had,  like  Macdonald,  remained 
faithful  in  his  allegiance  to  the  King,  was  minister  of  war. 

The  King  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  agreed  with  Fouch^,  to 
reserve  the  govenmient  of  the  King's  household  for  M.  de 
Richelieu,  aide-de-camp  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  order  to  give  a  pledge  to  that  court. 

M.  Mole,  who  had  gone  over  from  the  Empire  to  the  Bour- 
bons, from  the  Bourbons  to  the  Empire,  and  who  consented  to 
pass  again  from  the  Empire  to  the  Bourbons,  was  presented  by 
Fouche  for  a  department.  The  King,  in  consideration  of  his 
monarchical  name,  of  his  youth  full  of  promise,  and  of  his 
talents,  calculated  to  serve  and  adorn  all  governments,  appointed 
him  to  the  direction  of  public  works. 

Another  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  M.  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  a  man  of  universal  comprehension,  management, 
and  eloquence,  calculated  for  a  constitutional  government  where 
eloquence  is  necessary,  was  privately  chosen  for  minister  of 
the  interior.  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  had  not  quitted  the  King 
during  his  exile  at  Ghent,  where  he  was  the  representative  of 
Alexander's  friendship  Decided  on  returning  to  the  service 
of  France,  his  country,  through  a  post  so  confidential  and  im- 
portant, he  was  desirous,  however,  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  his 
sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  obtain  his  authority  for 
accepting  the  confidence  of  Louis  XYIII. 

M.  Pasquier,  calculated  for  all  departments,  by  his  de- 
ooeanour,  as  well  as  by  his  flexibility  to  all  circumstances,  was 
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appointed  to  direct  the  home  department  during  the  indecision 
of  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

A  young  man,  M.  Decazes,  until  then  unknown,  and  whose 
high  fortune  dates  from  this  lucky  chance,  was  appointed  pre- 
foot  of  police;  recommended  to  the  King  and  the  council  for 
this  prominent  post  by  the  courage  and  resolution,  in  act  and 
language,  which  he  had  displayed  at  Paiis  and  at  Bordeaux 
against  Napoleon  during  the  hundred  days  after  the  example  of 
M.  Lmne.  He  was  accepted  by  Fouche,  whose  authority  no 
other  person  of  importance  amongst  the  Boyalists  would  sub- 
mit to  by  filling  this  subordinate  branch  of  his  department 

It  was  settled  that  this  ministry  should  assemble  privately 
at  Paris  that  same  evening,  and  prepare  eveiything  for  the  un- 
expected entrance  of  the  King  into  that  capital  on  the  follow- 
iiigday 

XXY. 

After  this  conference,  which  lasted  two  whole  hours,  in  the 
King's  cabinet,  and  after  these  ministerial  arrangements  were 
settled,  Fouch^,  still  under  the  guidance  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
passed  through  the  apartments  of  the  Chateau  of  Amouville, 
which  were  filled  with  the  old  and  new  courtiers  of  Louis'* 
XVIII.  He  was  received  there  with  repugnance  by  some, 
with  assiduity  by  others,  and  with  astonishment  by  ail.  He 
had  by  this  time  regained  his  serenity  and  assurance. 

"  Duke  of  Otranto,'*  said  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  him,  with  a 
smile,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  "  you  know  not  the  spell  that  attends  a  legitimate  mori 
arch,  and,  above  all,  a  monarch  whose  understanding  places  him 
on  a  level  with  his  throne.  Confess  that  you  have  been  some- 
what abashed  in  his  presence."  Fouche  felt  too  much  the 
necessity  of  flattering  the  prince  and  his  court  by  admitting 
his  confusion,  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  observation  of  Talleyrand. 
He  carried  off  the  prize  of  so  many  stratagems  and  so  mudi 
audacity,  in  the  possession  of  a  power  which  was  to  impose -at 
once  upon  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
saw,  without  quitting  the  post  of  minister  and  arbiter  of  ail 
parties,  three  monarchies  enter,  pass  away,  and  return,  under 
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his  gnardi^nfibip.  He  bad  dismissed  a  restoration,  be  had 
directed  and  played  with  an  empire :  be  bad  recalled  a  second 
restoration,  and  be  was  now  going  to  dismiss  bis  colleagues  as 
bis  subalterns,  and  the  Chambers  as  exhausted  instruments. 
He  had  quelled  bj  his  tactics,  and  by  the  equilibrium  of  parties, 
the  genius  and  the  distrust  of  Napoleon.  He  bad  compeUed 
tbe  King  of  the  old  regime  to  place  bis  fate  in  the  bands  4>f 
a  pro-oonsul  of  tbe  convention  and  a  ministeF  of  Bon^^arte 
.He  played  with  three  or  four  destinies,  superior  to  all  by  the 
oontempt  he  entertained  for  them.  He  only  estimated  these 
peskioas  by  tbe  difficulties  be  bad  experienced  in  attacking 
and  winning  them.  Doubtless  be  felt  tbe  secret  baseness  of 
his  procedure ;  but  in  tbis  baseness  he  saw  so  much  sudacr^, 
«nd  so  much  superiority  over  the  Tulgar,  that  be  applauded 
hmoself  for  the  means  in  attaining  tbe  end,  and  esteemed  him- 
«elf  greater  tban  men  and  parties,  from  the  facility  with  which 
be  deceiyed  both  one  and  the  other. 

The  shades  of  night  concealed  bis  return  to  Paras 

XXVI 

There  was,  however,  one  man  cozmected  wil^  the  exile  of 
Louis  XYIII.,  and  included  in  tbe  councils,  already  dismissed, 
of  Amouville,  who  foresaw  in  this  presence,  and  in  tbe  com- 
plicity of  the  King  with  Foucb^,  the  coming  d^pradatiou  of 
royalty :  tbis  was  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  By  bis  poetic  spirit, 
— that  nobility  of  intellect  and  feeling— be  had,  almost  alone, 
the  fevelation  of  honour ;  by  bis  genius  be  divined,  from  afar, 
the  judgment  of  posterity  on  tbis  indignity  of  the  crown. 

He  had  scarcely  learned  that  Fouoh6  had  appeared  in  the 
presence  of  Louis  XVIII.  presented  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
.  that  he  bad  carried  away  with  him  bis  confidential  nomination 
to  the  ministry  of  police,  when  be  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  tbe  Eong's  cabinet,  and  earnestly  begged  to  be  admitted 
to  an  audience.  Tbe  King,  who  did  not  like  tbis  writer,  and 
who  dreaded  bis  presence,  lest  be  should  have  to  blush  before 
him  for  the  appointment  he  had  just  made,  re&ised  for  a  long 
time  to  recedve  him.    Tbe  obBtanato  inqportunity,  howeirM^  of 
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M.  de  Chateaubriand,  his  title  of  member  of  the  prince's 
council,  his  fidelity,  his  voluntary  exile,  and  his  services  at 
Ghent,  claiming  especial  consideration  from  the  King,  he  at 
length  admitted  this  illustrious  servant  to  his  presence. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  mth  every  mark  of  respectful  at 
tachment  to  his  house  and  person,  stated  to  his  Majesty  what 
he  had  just  heard,  but  refused  to  believe.  He  supplicated  him 
by  the  memoiy  of  his  brother,  by  the  honour  of  Ids  house,  and 
l^  respect  for  his  own  name,  to  spare  the  history  of  his 
reign  from  a  concession  which  his  enemies  would  style  an 
ignominy.  He  represented  to  him  the  consternation  of  the 
royalists,  on  learning  that  the  judge  who  had  condemned  Louis 
XVI.  to  the  §caffoW,  was  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  King, 
the  brother  of  that  Louis  XYI.,  in  his  councils,  and  even  in 
the  palace  of  his  victim.  He  depicted  to  his  view  the  heart  of 
the  Duchess  d*Angoul^me,  to  draw  from  it  those  cries  of 
grief  and  indignation,  which  respect  would  doubtless  keep 
smothered  before  him,  but  which  would  break  forth  before  the 
shade  of  her  father,  and  before  her  God !  He  obtained,  how: 
ever,  nothing  but  impassible  silence,  and  signs  of  fixed  resolu- 
lution  in  the  features  and  gestures  of  the  King. 

"  It  is  essential,  Sir,"  his  Majesty  sternly  replied.  "  No 
good  Frenchman  can  have  any  pretension  to  feel  the  necessity, 
and  the  grief  conquered  by  duty  towards  his  people,  more 
strongly  than  the  King."  **  Ah!"  cried  Chateaubriand,  "  if 
the  throne  itself  was  in  reality  the  price  of  such  a  sacrifice,  it 
would  become,  above  all,  a  prince  so  enlightened  and  so  noble 
as  your  Majesty  to  sacrifice  that  throne  to  virtue !"  He  was 
proceeding  still  further,  but  the  King,  impelled  by  impatience 
at  his  importunity,  and  equally^  embarrassed  to  refuse  as  to 
reply,  pointed  to  the  door  and  exclaimed,  '*  Begone,  Sir!" 
Chateaubriand  bowed  sorrowfully,  and  retired,  bearing  a 
murmur  in  his  heart  which  was  never  appeased 

XXVII 

Fouche,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  concerted  in  the  evening, 
mih  his  new  colleagues,  the  private  measures  to  be  taken 
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during  the  night  for  the  entrance  of  the  King  on  the  following 
day.  All  Paris  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
as  on  the  approach  of  a  catastrophe  which  is  to  decide  the  fate 
of  all.  The  faubourgs  were  crowded  with  groups  who  insulted 
the  Boyalists  going  to  AmouviUe,  and  who  threatened  to  close 
the  capital  against  a  king  brought  back  by  the  troops  who  had 
fought  against  their  brothers.  They  displayed,  they  trampled 
on,  and  otherwise  insulted  the  white  flag,  while  bands  paraded 
through  the  streets,  demanding  the  heads  of  the  traitors 
The  National  Guard,  patient,  but  few  in^  number,  with  diffi- 
culty restramed  these  commotions. 

The  Chambers  swore  to  die  at  their  post  if  the  royal  pro- 
clamations did  not  contain  the  guarantees  promised  every  day 
by  Fouche  to  lull  them.  The  provisional  government,  feeling 
the  impossibility  of  resisting,  and  the  shame  of  yielding,  pre- 
tended to  sympatliise  with  these  requirements  of  the  ndlitary 
population,  and  of  the  Chambers,  and  left  to  Fouche  all  the 
dangers,  all  the  responsibilities,  and  all  the  reproaches  of 
the  event.  These  he  accepted  with  an  intrepidity,  a  duplicity, 
and  an  assurance  worthy  of  a  bettor  cause,  and  of  a  more 
elevated  character  He  allowed  them  to  lament  and  murmur, 
to  save  Appearances,  for  he  knew  that  they  wished  to  appear 
deceived,  and  to  be  compelled  by  the  force  of  events  into  an  ab- 
dication which  would  appear  less  humiliating  to  them  if  they 
could  attribute  it  to  treason  and  force  of  arms.  He  treated 
them  as  they  wished  to  be  treated. 

The  part  performed  by  Camot  and  his  colleagues  was  ter- 
minated, from  the  day  they  had  attached  their  cause  to  that 
of  Napoleon.  Vanquished  with  him  at  Waterloo,  vanquished 
a  second  time  by  his  forced  abdication  at  Paris,  they  were 
nothing  more  than  flags  of  truce  between  two  revolutions, 
which  were  about  to  be  determined  without  their  concurrence. 
They  pretended  to  have  confidence  in  Fouche  for  making  con- 
ditions for  freedom,  or  to  guarantee  safety  and  amnesty  for  the 
Empire ;  but  in  reality  they  hoped  for  nothing  more  than  to 
be  relieved  at  any  price  from  the  burden  which  weighed  heavy 
upon  them.  They  might  with  more  resolution  have  foUowed 
the  army  of  the  Loire,  or  tried  the  fate  of  battle  at  Paris,  bat 
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they  liad  done  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  weakneBs  ot 
the  army  had  deterred  them  from  war  mth  the  allies,  .nhile 
patriotism  and  public  opinion  had  equally  deterred  them  ftom 
civil  war :  they  could,  therefore,  only  expire  amidst  all  parttes, 
undor  the  hand  of  a  colleague  more  peryerse,  hut  move  able 
and  resolute  than  they  were 
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Fottch^,  eager  to  dismiss  them,  that  he  might  deliver  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  King,  assembled  them  on  the 
morning  of  the  0th  of  July.  He  narrated  to  them  his  con 
ferences  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  with  Louis  XVIII 
He  assmred  them  that  he  had  received  from  the  former  all  the 
oonoessionB  and  all  the  guarantees  for  which  the  Government 
and  the  Chambers  had  outwardly  shown  so  much  solicitude 
By  these  he  meant  the  amnesty  and  liberal  institutions,  lor 
already  everybody  had  ceased  to  think  about  Napoleon.  A 
new  prince  carries  off  his  posterity  with  him— old  dynasties 
alone  leave  roots  and  offshoots  after  their  fall. 

While  Fouche  was  speaking  vnth  this  freedom  of  mind, 
and  apparent  security  to  his  colleagues,  as  if  to  induce  them 
to  disengage  themselves  at  length  from  public  afiairs,  and  to 
retire.  General  Blucher,  in  conformity  with  an  arrangement 
Blade  by  him  the  evening  before  with  Wellington  and  Fouche, 
occupied  with  his  troops  the  gardens  and  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  without  resistance.  The  members  of  the  govern- 
ment protested  in  vain  against  this  violation  of  the  article  of 
the  capitulation,  which  confided  the  interior  of  the  city,  the 
palaces,  and  the  public  buildings  to  the  National  Guard.  The 
Prussian  general  replied,  that  he  only  recognised  the  orders  of 
his  chief.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Fouch6,  with  anger,  real  or 
assumed,  '*  we  will  retire ;  but  after  having  recorded,  in  a 
final  message  to  the  Chambers,  the  violence  whidi  has  been 
ofibred  to  us  ;*'  and  he  accordingly  wrote  as  follows :— 

**  Monsieur  le  President, — Until  now  we  have  been  led 
ts  believe  that  the  allied  sovereigns  were  not  unanimose  in 
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deir  dioice  of  the  prince  ^o  is  to  reign  over  Franoe.  Our 
pknipotentiftiies  gave  ns  the  same  assurance  on  their  retom. 
Nevertheless,  the  ministers  and  generals  of  the  allied  'powers 
declared  jesterdaj,  in  the  conferences  they  had  mth  me,  that 
aU  the  sovereigns  had  pledged  themselves  to  replace  Louis 
XYIII.  upon  tlie  throne,  and  that  he  is  to  make  his  entrance 
into  the  capital  either  this  evening  or  to-morrow. 

'*  The  foreign  troops  have  just  occupied  the  Tuilenes, 
vrhere  the  government  is  sitting. 

*'  In  this  state  of  afifoirs  we  can  do  no  more  than  offer  up 
our  vows  for  the  countiy;  and  our  deliberations  being  no 
longor  free,  we  thmk  it  our  duty  to  separate. 

(Signed)  "  Foucn, 

Cabkot, 

OAnUUNOOtXBX, 

*•  Paris,  July  7,  1815  Gmwdbb." 

XIXX. 

Thus  retired,  without  a  murmur,  before  an  appearance  of 
violence  which  they  could  neither  prevent,  fly  from,  nor 
reittilse,  and  under  the  injunction  of  one  of  their  colleagues, 
aleeady  at  that  moment  the  minister  of  a  new  government, 
these  men  who  had  been  forced  to  accept  the  part  of  dupes, 
although  they  perfectly  well  knew  the  manoauvies  of  Fouch6 
to  remove  from  their  heads  the  suspicion  of  cowardice  or 
treason.  No  government  of  France  had  ever  until  then  so 
shamefully  terminated  its  career.  It  was  not,  however,  either 
personal  couragQ,  or  patriotism,  or  honour,  in  which  these  men 
weie  deficient;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Quinette  and 
Orenier,  chosen  from  amongst  the  men  ^o  were  strangers  to 
tibe  20th  of  March,  the  situation  of  the  three  others  was  so 
fdm  m  a  government  created  to  dismiss  and  replace  Napolei»n, 
timt  they  were  of  necessity  as  deficient  in  d^^ty  and  con- 
&iaBiJ^  with  their  own^itcts,  as  they  were  in  their  resignation 
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of  power.  Oaulainoourt,  the  creature  and  negociator  of  Na- 
poleon, and  Gamot,  who,  by  an  ioconsistencj  of  patriotism, 
explained  hj  his  friends,  but  inexplicable  to  history,  had  ac- 
cepted from  him  a  ministerial  department,  and  a  ridiculous 
court  title  in  addition  to  his  Republican  name,  had  come  direct 
horn  the  confidential  councils  of  Napoleon  at  the  Eljsee,  to 
undertake,  in  the  name  of  the  Chambers,  to  watch  him,  to 
counteract  him,  and  to  proscribe  him.  This  unnatural  part, 
once  accepted,  they  could  no  longer  be  anything  but  the  play- 
things of  events,  aud  of  the  vain  official  names  behind  which 
Fouch6  masked  his  real  policy. 

Too  enlightened  not  to  see  as  well  as  he  did  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  resisting  in  Paris,  with  a  haudful  of  men,  the 
armies  of  all  Europe — too  honourable,  however,  themselves  to 
betray  the  remains  of  the  Bonapartist  party,  which  they  repre- 
sented in  the  government — they  allowed  it  to  be  betrayed,  and 
they  assisted  in  the  treason.  This  treason  being  accomplished, 
they  signed  with  their  own  bauds  their  deception  and  their 
humiliation  in  this  act.  There  was  an  end  of  them  for  the 
Bepublicans,  for  the  fedthful  adherents  of  Napoleon,  for  the 
partisans  of  Napoleon  II.,  for  the  Constitutionalists,  whose 
guarantees  they  gave  up, — in  short,  for  every  party  They 
had  now  only  to  disappear  from  every  stage.  The  last  resem- 
bled a  scene  of  comedy  representing  the  catastrophe  of  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  histoiy :  the  triumvirs  of  ike  Bepublic, 
of  the  Empire,  and  of  Napoleon  II.,  dissolved  and  dismissed 
by  Figaro.  History  has  some  pages  in  which  Tacitus  should 
relinquish  the  pen  to  Terence,  to  Moliere,  or  to  Beaumarchais 

XXX 

Gambaceres,  a  personage  of  high  comedy  also— a  Bonapart- 
ist in  spite  of  himself  during  the  hundred  days— a  favourite 
frightened  at  his  &vour,  and  wishing  for  obscurity,  as  another 
would  wish  for  a  great  part,  in  which  to  shelter  his  timidity  and 
his  fortune — was  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  when 
the  message  of  the  government  was  delivered  to  him.  He 
read  it  with  resignation  to  his  colleagues     It  was  received 
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with  silence,  and  the  Chamber  was  speedily  evacuated  by  those 
senators,  accustomed  to  follow  the  obsequies  of  so  many 
governments,  and  the  first  to  turn  towards  the  rising  sun  of  all 
favours^and  all  servilities. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Eepresentatives^  the  Bonapartists,  the 
Eepublicans,  and  those  who  affected,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Fouche,  the  attitude  of  expectation  and  hope,  protested  by 
some  murmurs  and  empty  exclamations  against  the  violence 
done  to  their  functions.  Manuel  interrupted  the  speculative 
discussion  of  the  constitution  to  assure  the  Chamber  that  the 
foreign  armies  themselves,  intimidated  by  the  sacredness  of 
the  national  representation,  would  allow  their  deliberations  to 
continue  with  due  solemnity  amidst  the  noise  of  arms ;  and 
that  in  case  violence  should  dare  to  meddle  with  their  func 
tions,  they  would  exclaim,  as  Mirabeau  did  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly :  "  We  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  we 
shall  not  quit  but  by  the  force  of  bayonets !" 

But  a  meeting  of  ministers  took  place  in  the  evening  at 
the  residence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand ;  when  Fouch6,  having  ex- 
pressed the  embarassment  he  felt  in  dismissing  the  Chamber 
of  Bepresentatives — whose  presence  had  the  appearance  of  op- 
posing government  to  government,  without  employing  foreign 
bayonets,  and  enacting  one  of  those  scenes  stained  with  blood 
and  vindictive  language,  which  resound  and  loudly  protest 
against  a  government  in  the  page  of  history — ^M.  Decazes,  urged 
by  his  Boyalist  principles  and  ambition  to  do  some  service, 
approached  Fouch^,  and  said  to  him,  with  an  air  of  confidence : 
"  J  undertake  to  rid  you  of  the  Assembly,  if  such  be  your 
pleasure.  You  have  only  to  give  me  the  order,  and  I  will 
answer  for  the  rest"  Fouche  delighted,  wrote  the  order  in- 
stantly at  M.  de  Talleyrand's  table,  and  gave  it  to  M  Decazes, 
congratulfiting  him  on  his  assurance. 

The  young  prefect  immediately  retired,  and  calling  together 
at  his  house  a  few  trustworthy  National  Guards,  whose  Boyalist 
principles  were  known  to  him,  directed  them  to  assemble 
during  the  night  the  National  Guards  of  their  respective 
legions  on  whom  they  could  depend,  and  to  take  possession 
b^ore  daybreak  of  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives,  the  doors 
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of  wliicb  they  should  dose  against  the  deputies  in  the  name 
of  tiie  King's  goTemment. 

This  order  was' executed  with  the  zeal  which  public  opinion 
and  the  coming  triumph  of  a  new-bom  gOTemment  always 
impart  to  its  partisans  in  France.  The  deputies^  on  arriving 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning  at  the  gates  of  their  palace, 
found  them  closed  against  them,  and  all  entrance  forbidden. 
They  retired  murmuring,  some  to  save  appearances,  others 
from  honourable  feeling,  and  a  few  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  people,  who  no  longer  recognised  in  them  either  Napoleon, 
or  the  Republic,  or  the  country,  but  a  few  orators,  mad  for 
aimless  discussion  upon  ruins,  only  responded  to  their  munaurs 
by  the  most  perfect  indifference. 

XXXI 

La&yette  owed  to  his  name  and  his  past  career  a  moM 
personal  and  striking  protest.  This  he  endeavoured  to  make 
by  extending  his  arms  and  haranguing  the  people  in  fixmt  of 
the  railing.  The  people,  who  knew  him  no  longer,  wei«  as 
deaf  to  his  voice  as  the  gates.  Everything  was  shut  a^iinst 
him  during  this  short  aspiration  for  a  great  part  which  he  hod 
attempted  to  resume.  After  having  detested  Napoleon,  been 
one  of  the  first  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1814,  and  to  salute  the  Count  d'Artois  at  the  Tuileries,  he  had 
abandoned  those  princes  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  been  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Chamber  of  EepresentativeB. 
Suspicious  of  Napoleon,  though  he  had  allowed  him  to  take 
the  sceptre  and  the  sword  after  the  .20th  of  March,  he  had 
exasperated  the  Chamber  against  the  dictator,  and  watched  fbr 
the  moment  of  his  weakness  to  assist  in  dragging  him  down. 
Waterloo  afforded  him  this  opportonity,  and  he  had  seized 
upon  it  with  a  bitterness  of  hatred  which  did  not  sufficiently 
respect  misfortune.  Disappointed  since  the  abcEcation  in  his 
hope  of  directing  the  new  government,  and  of  being  Hie 
arbiter  between  a  restoration  and  liberty,  he  had  been  equally 
disappointed  in  his  attempt  at  negociation  in  the  name  of  the 
Chamber  with  the  allied  sovereigns.    On  returning  to  Paris 
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he  asserted  that  Sehastlani  and  himself  had  obtained  from  the 
allies  the  free  choice  of  a  monarch  who  should  be  agreeable  to 
France.  He  had  a  longing,  it  is  said,  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
as  an  additional  deviation  from  the  monarchical  principle,  and 
as  an  additional  degradation  of  lojaltj,  which  he  had  all  his 
life  endeayoured  to  weaken,  without  having  the  frankness  and 
the  eneigy  to  suppress  it.  The  allies  gave  the  lie  effectually, 
to  this  pretended  negociatian  by  sweeping  away  the  Chamber, 
and  unanimously  installing  the  Bourbons  in  the  Tuileries. 
Lafayette  finding  no  echo  amongst  the  people,  silently  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  witnessed  in  the  evening,  obscure  and  un- 
perceived,  the  expulsion  of  a  representative  body  which  he  had 
agitated,  and  the  ndn  of  a  cause  which  he  had  disaimed  in 
disarming  Napoleon. 

Fouchg  alone  triumphed  of  all  those  men  vdio  had  disap- 
peared, some  amidst  their  conspiracies,  others  in  their  fanati- 
cism— the  latter  in  their  ambition,  the  former  in  their  incon 
mte^ncJf  but  all  in  their  incapacity.  Nothing  remained  to 
them  but  murmurs,  which  Foueh^  braved;  for,  having  no  con- 
science, he  had  no  remorse. 

Carnot,  on  hearing  that  Fouche  was  minister  of  police  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  that  he  was  directed  to  draw  up  with  his 
own  hand  lists  of  exile  against  his  accomplices  and  colleagues, 
presented  himself  at  his  audience.  He  bestowed  on  him  a 
look  in  which  was  fully  expressed  the  contempt  of  a  sincere 
heart  for  the  success  of  political  knavery,  and  making  use  of 
that  rough  old  revolutionary  familiar  style  of  which  these  two 
Eepublicans  had  contracted  the  habit  in  the  convention^ 
**  Where  am  I  to  go  to,  traitor?'*  he  demanded  of  him. 
"  Where  thou  wilt,  fool !"  replied  Fouch6.  He  probably 
respected  Carnot  sufficiently,  or  despised  him  too  much,  to 
include  him  in  the  list  of  proscriptions. 

This  little  dialogue,  true  or  false,  is  at  least  historical.  It 
admirably  qualified  a  government  composed  of  an  able  and 
cunning  man,  and  one  simple  and  deceived.  Fouche  was 
tarnished — Carnot  was  judged 
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Thus  finished  the  hundred  days  of  Bonaparte*s  second 
Empire,  commenced  by  on  armed  descent,  in  profound  peace, 
upon  the  shores  of  his  country ;  triumphing  by  the  seduction 
and  by  the  sedition  of  the  army ;  tarnished  by  the  treason 
of  some  chiefs;  prosecuted  through  the  humiliating  submission 
of  the  nation  to  the  army;  weakened  by  the  indifference, 
the  disaffection,  or  the  indignation  of  all  good  citizens ;  ruined 
by  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  and  the  annihilation  of  that  heroic 
but  culpable  army;  finished  by  the  indecision  of  Napoleon^ 
and  by  his  abdication,  yielded  too  soon,  or  too  late  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  Chambers ;  made  use  of  and  sold  to  the 
Bourbons,  without  conditions  for  liberty,  by  the  ambition  of 
Foache>  and  the  inaction  of  his  colleagues ;  finalljr  dishonoured 
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by  a  second  inyasion  of  Europe,  and  by  the  temporaij  suV 
jection  of  the  soil  of  the  counliy  by  foreign  powers. 

Such  was  this  second  Empire,  a  short  and  deplorable 
parody  on  the  first.  Such  for  France  was  the  result  of  this 
attempt  of  its  ancient  chief  against  its  repose,  its  indepen- 
dence, and  its  safety.  In  undertaking  it,  Napoleon  showed 
but  little  solicitude  for  his  country,  which  had  only  to  risk 
itself  for  his  cause,  little  care  for  his  fame,  which  could  only 
suffer,  and  little  acquaintance  with  history,  which  never  begins 
again.  His  landing  at  Cannes  was  a  crime  against  his  country; 
his  march  upon  Paris  was  a  heroism  and  a  triumph,  but  it 
was  the  heroism  of  selfishness,  and  the  triumph  of  sedition. 
The  preparations  for  war  were  indolent,  undecided,  and  em 
barrassed  by  that  hesitation  between  the  part  of  a  dictator 
and  that  of  a  constitutional  prince,  the  restorer  of  the  people's 
sovereignty.  The  campaign  was  a  bold  one,  the  battle  des- 
perate but  successive,  piecemeal,  without  tmity,  and  devoid 
of  the  light  of  genius.  By  not  risking  all,  as  Ney  and  the 
aspect  of  the  battle  urged  him  to  do,  he  lost  all.  Defeat 
dethroned  him  at  once  at  the  frontier  and  in  his  capital.  The 
menaces  in  the  Assembly  of  Representatives  were  rash ;  his 
concessions  forced ;  his  resignation  of  the  Empire  humiliating ; 
his  retreat  to  Malmaison  inexplicable  in  a  man  who  knew  what 
fortune  was ;  his  offers  of  service  puerile ;  his  flight  to  the  sea- 
coast  tardy ;  his  embarkation,  suspended  to  await  impossibilities 
with  one  foot  on  the  ocean,  was  chimerical.  His  surrender  on 
board  an  enemy's  vessel,  without  having  made  conditions,  was 
madness ;  his  captivity,  written  beforehand.  Eveiy  thing  with 
him,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  is  marked  with  symptoms 
of  decay  and  blindness,  except  his  march  on  Paris,  the  most 
intrepid  and  the  most  personal  of  all  his  campaigns.  He 
rushed  forward,  >vithout  looking  before  or  behind  him,  towards 
the  throne.  But  from  the  moment  he  had  attained  it  he 
staggered  at  the  difficulties  he  had  dared,  and  he  precipitated 
himself  in  order  to  descend  from  them.  This  caprice  of  eamd^ 
of  heroism,  and  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  cost 
France  more  than  two  thousand  millions  of  francs,  in  arma 
ments,  tributes,  and  war  indemnities  to  Europe ;  the  ingur- 
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The  consequence  ta  FnuBoe  of  Nq>oleon'8  attempt. 

'jQint  and  fatal  exam|deof  h«r  army  agpdxist  the  laws, 
the  honour  of  her  generals  and  of  her  marshals — forgetting 
tfanr  oaths  to*  their  country  in  their  reluctant  co&coBsioci  to 
the  mititarj  pc^mlarity  of  one  maB»  'the  laat  veteran  army 
whidi  remained  to  her  from  the  invasion  of  1814,  her  fame 
as  a  nationinvincible  on  the  field  of  battle — the  spell  of  her  glozy, 
her  frontiers  restricted  by  the  sword  of  the  conquerors,  her  soil 
ianraded,  her  cities  at  the  meicy  of  foreigners,  her  capital  pro- 
£uMd,  her  monuments  despoiled  by  reprisals,  her  provinces  and 
stvoagholds  occupied  for  three  years  until  the  liquidation  of 
her  ransom,  and  finally,  the  disarmix^  and  disbanding  of  the 
resiains  of  Waterloo  I  It  cost,  in  addition,  the  government 
of  the  Bourbons  which  had  the  successicm  of  these  disasters^ 
the  independence,  the  freedom,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
throne,  which  has  been  uiyustly  accused  of  the  consequences 
of  the  crime  of  this  second  invasioiu  The  King  must  haxe 
had  great  coura^^,  or  a  ^eat  thirst  of  dominion,  to  accept 
a  throne  and  a  people  buried  under  so  many  ruins. 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
France  more  dee^erate»  more  humiliating,  and  more  grievow 
JfMT  the  country,  than  these  hundred  days,  and  the  period 
that  immediately  followed  them.  Country,  monarchy,  liherly, 
honour  of  the  army,  patriotism  of  the  people,  diaiacter  of  the 
Ghambera,  public  finances,  and  glory  of  arma — all  suffered, 
even  to  the  national  h(»iour.  A  tenibla  lesson  to  the  soldiery 
idno  dare  all,  and  still  more  terrible  to  the  people  who  allow 
every  thong  to  be  dared  against  them  by  these  thbunea  of 
glory.  France  had  not  made  herself  respected  by  her  army 
on  ^  ^th  Mareh,  and  both  Franee  and  ther  army  paid  for 
their  &ult;  the  one  by  the  loss  of  its  blood,  and  of  ita  do- 
mination, the  other-  by  the  loss  of  its  dignity,  and  of  its  inde^ 
pradence. 

II. 

It  was  under  these  melancholy  circumstances  that  the  King 
again  entered  Paris.  Therefore,  whether  oat  of  shame  for 
his  people,  or  the  apprehension  of  his  ministers  of  exdtLog  a 
desperate  commotion  and  of  subjecting  the  King  to  personal 
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Enfety  of  die  IDng  into  Paris. 

dangers  fifott  tbe  lball9  or  the  poigimrds  ei  some  desperate 
fanatic  of  the  Empire,  his  entrance  into  the  cspifeal  was  net 
amwqneed  hf  the  eaanoa  of  Ite  forte  aad  of  tlw  foreign 
troops,  wa^  tlie>  iiOBMiit  he  woe  paemfr  tirovgli  idie  faahourgs 
umE  ikke  hocdevarda  t9  eirter  hn  pakce.  M.  Deieazes,  dreadng 
the  faahovfg  St  ]>eBis,  iMtSsi  had  teen,  ifkh  tite  fttahoorg  9t. 
Antoine;  one  ef  the  most  tmanitwwa  strooghoUfe  ef  the  fed^ta, 
had  eeaaaeUecl  the  Siog  1to<  enter  hj  Cbehy  towards  the  eieee 
of  the  da  J. 

*^No/'  lep&eiL  Loois  XYIU*,.  aUndiag  to  the  noctuiMl 
entEj  of  Napoken  on  tbe  9€th  of  Maordb.;  "*  I  mk  to  pan 
thnough  Ptm  in  o|ieix  daj,  and  m  tiie  aadit  of  a^  coantij; 
When  thej  see  thair  "Kiag  bt  WmuMr  ilBtm^  are  ao  bhr 
leagoerar 

in. 

The  Eiag  afiBosdiziglff  enteered  ia.  tiba  inddie  of  the-  daif 
In  spite  of  all  the  gofemment  parecautiMie  ta  misdirect  the 
xmdtitede,.  it  iras.  inuuense  on  hk  paange.  All  catastrophes 
areasokce  for  the  people.  The  partj  ef  NapeleoB,  oonpoaed 
ahnost  exchisiwiy  of  men  of  the  court  and  mes  ef  the  camp, 
had  diea^^euredfour  daye  bsfbiae,  haTing  ekherfollowed  the  arasjp 
of  the  Ijoare,  or  dsat  tfaemselYes  up  in  their  hotels,  awaitiag 
the  meltable  event,  and  negociatbug  with  Feuehe  for  theic 
amneataes^  their  digaitte,  and  their  foalanea^  The  people,  who 
had  at  first  heen  emhhinaiwrfjc  at  ike  jsmmkim  ntom  of  tfaeur 
Emperor,  and  hj  their  acclamations  accomplices  of  the  military 
sedition  of  the  20th  of  March»  had  no  longer  recognised  either 
the  army  in  its  defeat,  or  the  Emperor  in  his  indecision,  in  his 
flight  upon  Paaris,  in  hb  iaamobiikKlTf  at  the  Elfs^e,  in  his  ahdi- 
catkm,  and  in  his  cardasa  retreat  at  Mahnaisen.  Hia  popit* 
Iftnt^ww  eshaasted,  and  theoe  onlj  reniaia«d  amongBt  tha 
xaaases  resoitment  for  se  mmy  deceptiGma,  and  griel  for  the 
<^<»tiy  and  the  capital,,  delivered  hy  a  single  hattle  into  th« 
^^onda  of  foreigneis.  The  nobkar  and  the  eitiaena  in  mass, 
the  forst  ihiomgh  lore  for  the  Boorbona,  and  aa  a  retaliatibn 
for  tiieir  defeat  of  the  30th  of  Mardi,  the  htkter  thrmi^  a 
love  for  peace,   for  their  business^  and  for  their  steswnSjfp 
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had  only  one  heart  to  recall,  to  look  upon,  and  to  cheer 
Louis  XVIIL 

In  his  short  reign,  so  unhappily  interrupted,  this  prince 
had  not  had  time  to  render  his  govemment  unpopular.  His 
reign  had  heen  cut  short  hy  the  violence  of  the  Bonapartists 
at  the  commencement  of  its  hopes.  Those  hopes  reyived 
"with  his  return.  An  imprecation,  almost  unanimous,  whs 
uttered  against  Napoleon  alone,  his  fiEunily,  his  courtiers,  and 
his  soldiers,  for  the  calamities  of  the  country.  This  impreca- 
tion, which  as  yet  no  one  dared  to  vent  in  reprisals  against  the 
civil  or  military  conspirators  of  the  hundred  days,  was  poured 
out  in  acclamations  and  emotions  for  the  Bourhons.  The 
white  flag,  which  had  heen  hoisted  since  morning  as  a  signal  of 
peace  on  the  pavilion  of  the  Tuileries,  had  set  flying  in  an 
instant  a  million  of  flags  of  the  royal  colour  from  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  fauhourgs,  and  of  the  streets  and  squares  which 
the  cort6ge  was  to  pass  through.  All  Paris  seemed  spontane- 
ously to  decorate  itself  with  the  banner  of  the  lilies.  This 
time,  at  least,  the  impulse  was  not  given  by  some  itinerant 
groups  of  Boyalists,  nor  favoured  by  Fouch6 :  this  minister, 
on  the  contrary,  wished  to  cool  down  the  royal  reception,  to 
exaggerate  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bourbons  the  repugnance  and 
irritations  of  Paris.  But  the  enthusiasm  for  peace  swept 
away  these  vain  precautions  of  cunning.  The  King  returned 
on  this  occasion,  still  more  than  in  1814,  as  a  reparation  for 
some,  as  a  repentance  for  others,  as  a  salvation  for  all. 

IV. 

The  National  Guard,  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Dessolles,  formerly  one  of  Moreau*s 
generals,  who  was  beloved  by  the  army,  and  agreeable  to  the 
Bourbons,  by  the  antipathy  which  the  men  of  this  party  bore 
to  the  Empire,  lined  with  their  xieutral  and  pacific  bayonets 
the  streets  through  which  the  King  was  to  pass.  Innumer- 
able columns  of  unarmed  citizens,  of  royalist  youths,  and  of 
artisans,  succeeded  each  other  in  the  faubouig  St.  Denis, 
rushing  spontaneously  forward  to  meet  Louis  XVIII.,  with 
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cries  of  "  Vive  le  Boi !"  and  mth  the  popular  song  of  "  Vive; 
Henri  IV.  !'*  These  people,  by  their  concurrence,  their  masses, 
and  their  demonstrations,  seemed  as  if  they  mshed  to  hide 
from  their  prince,  and  to  hide  from  themselves,  the  aspect  of 
foreign  armies,  vrhose  appearance  humbled  and  saddened  his 
return.  They  wished  to  prove  that  between  the  King  and 
Paris  there  had  only  been  one  man  and  his  satellites;  and 
that  when  once  this  man  had  disappeared,  and  his  army  had 
withdrawn,  the  people  and  their  King  would  embrace,  by  the 
national  impulse  of  a  father  towards  his  children,  and  of  chil- 
dren towards  their  parent.  The  population  of  Paris,  so  cold, 
so  silent,  and  so  absent  on  the  SOth  of  March,  revenged  them- 
selves now  for  that  day,  and  protested,  though  too  late,  against 
the  oppression  which  the  army  had  made  them  suffer. 


At  three  o'clock  the  King  appeared  at  the  barrier  St 
Denis.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Count  d'Artois  on  horse 
back  at  one  door  of  his  carriage,  and  the  Duke  de  Berry,  his 
nephew,  at  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  Marshals  Marmont, 
Oudinot,  Victor,  Macdonald,  Gouvion  St  Gyr,  the  Duke 
de  Feltre,  and  Generals  Maison,  Villatte,  and  DessoUes,  some 
of  them  companions  of  his  short  exile  at  Ghent,  the  others 
having  remained  faithful  to  their  duty  and  their  oaths  during 
the  interregnum.  The  military  household  of  the  King  and 
the  princes,  the  royal  guards,  the  musketeers,  and  the  light 
dragoons  of  the  guard,  the  royal  volunteers,  and  the  grena- 
diers of  La  Bochejaquelin,  which  formed  the  littie  army  of  the 
prince  at  Alost,  and  which  was  increased  and  re-formed  on  the 
King's  route,  since  his  return  to  France,  marched  in  his  rear, 
saluting  the  National  Guard,  composed  of  their  friends,  their 
fathers,  and  their  brothers,  and  saluted  by  them  in  return,  as 
guests  impatientiy  expected  at  the  national  hearth.  This 
escort,  entirely  French,  imparted  to  this  return  at  least  a 
national  aspect  It  was  neither  the  foreigner  nor  the  civil 
war  whicl^  triumphed  in  this  embracing  of  Paris  and  th 
Bourbons.    This  time  they  were  voluntary  exiles,  who  had  not 
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dretwn  their  swords  agBBUt  tlieir  4Douitrf ,  bmt  -wko,  remoTed 
from  it  for  a  nKmieiit  hj^  tbmr  fiielily,  i^oeemd  its  leoeaipeiise 
in  the  free  and  cordial  Teoeptien  of  the  pei^)ie,  Ireed^&om  fbo 
compression  of  the  armj.  Tbe  veeeption  of  tibe  Sing  in  1614 
had  been  more  fuK  oi  oorioRty,  but  this  was  replete  miih 
emotion  and  eensibilitf.  Tears  rolled  doim  many  &ces;  thej 
had  been  so  nnlbrtimate  «n  both  sides,  that  they  were  now 
eager  to  repair  and  to  fsi^  the  eommcm  dis&stiBr.  The  King 
concealed  the  foreigner,  and  ail  took  lefuge  in  him,  onoe  iBore 
to  find  in  Mm  l^ir  oonntry. 

VI. 

Fouch€  had  recalled  to  the  pvefe^uze  of  Paits  M.  de 
Ghabrol,  a  man  of  solid  popularity,  the  same  who  had  presented 
to  Louis  XVIII.  the  keys  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  presided  over 
the  city  during  the  first  restoration.  M  de  Chabrol,  although 
a  magistrate  of  the  Empire,  had  had  diffident  Tespect  for 
himself  and  for  his  conntiy  to  retire  with  the  Booiixms  on  the 
return  of  the  Emperor.  Fooehe  was  desirous  tfaut  M.  de 
Ghabrol  should  insinuate  eo&dittons  to  Louis  XVIIL,  in  the 
speech  he  was  to  deliver  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Paxis,  and 
that  he  should  give  adviee  and  warning  to  the  moDArDh ;  bat 
M.  de  Chabrol  declined  so  ungracious  a  task,  at  sudi  a  moment. 
Were  not  the  defection,  the  flight,  the  exile,  ihe  hiood  shed 
at  Waterloo,  the  return  into  the  i&vaded  pninnoes,  and  the 
capital  occupied  by  foinr  foreign  armies,  warnings  tN]fficaen% 
eloquent  of  themsdives?  and  was  it  beeoming  to  sadden  still 
more  this  reconciliation  of  the  King  and  the  people  by  Bimster 
recollections  and  forebodings?  Was  it  neoessaiy,  moneoTET; 
thus  to  invert  the  parts,  and  to  give  to  the  King  ah>ne  the 
appearance  of  doing  all  the  wrong,  when  the  people  aad  ike 
army  were,  at  least,  equally  reproachahle  ?  Was  it  for  those, 
who  had  allowed  the  capital  and  the  tfaone  to  be  inrnded  by 
Napoleon,  to  demand  reparation  from  Louis  XVIIL,  idiom 
they  had  themselves  abandoned,  dethroned,  and  proscribed? 
M.  de  Chabrol,  on  the  contrary,  confined  himself  to  enumerat- 
ing the  calamities  which  the  hundred  days  of  Bcmapazte's 
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presence,  and  of  fha  iibsence  of  the  legitimate  goTeammenidy 
bad  cost  the  countrj,  and  to  soliciting  for  all  errors  the  pardon 
contained  in  the  breast  of  a  king  and  of  a  father,  and  for  sdl  mis- 
fortunes the  forgiveness  and  consolation  necessary  to  repair  all. 

Louis  XVIII.,  mth  a  propriety  which  was  the  gift  of  his 
nature,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  policy,  replied  without 
making  any  allusion  of  reproach  or  of  vengeanoe  to  the  mouth* 
piece  of  the  city  of  Paris :  "  I  did  not  leave  my  capital  but 
with  the  most  lively  grief,  I  return  to  it  witih  emotum.  I  had 
but  too  well  foreseen  the  evils  with  which  it  was  throatened, 
and  I  am  come  back  to  prevent  and  to  impair  theos," 

These  words  comprised  the  whole  situation.  There  was  « 
reproach  in  them,  but  softened  by  sorrow ;  a  promise  to  iater^ 
rene  between  France  and  the  enemy,  to  temper  victoiy  if 
possible ;  an  auguiy  of  good  government. 

But  if  Louis  XVIII.  wished  to  soften  the  erpressicai  of 
the  bitterness  and  humiliations  that  such  a  retam  in  the  midst 
of  foreign  armies  inflicted  on  the  nation,  he  would  not  too  oom- 
plaisantly  dissemble  from  the  people  the  heavy  grief  .and 
patriotic  resentment  which  he  experienced  in  passing  through 
his  capital  invaded,  and  his  provinces  conquered,  by  the  sodidoa 
of  some,  and  the  weakness  of  all.  He  quickly  ^dosed  the 
window  of  his  carriage,  which  he  had  only  opened  to  listen  to 
the  prefect  of  Paris,  and  his  features,  for  the  remainder  of  tfaa 
route,  assumed  a  mzgestic  and  impassible  expression,  in  which 
great  dignity  was  mingled  with  a  tinge  of  anger.  He  wished 
the  people  to  understand  that  he  had  returned  without  hntved, 
but  not  without  a  recollection  of  the  injuiy  that  had  been  done 
to  him.  He  efiaced  the  tear  from  his  eyes,  die  smile  from 
his  lips,  and  all  appearance  of  royal  condsoension  from  hia 
gestures.  It  was  }dain  to  be  seen  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
implore  a  reception,  or  to  beg  for  the  throne ;  but  to  teaune, 
wiidi  a  full  right  and  a  rigid  authority,  a  reign  wMch  iuMl 
been  interrupted  by  factions.  This  sentameot,  defocted  en  hu 
visile,  was  understood  by  the  pec^le,  who  love  priAe  aviM 
f^aanst  themselres.  The  more  researve  tiie  Emg  tnaiiitained 
in  his  demonstratiotts,  the  more  those  of  the  cvowd  imn  mnl^ 
tipBed  and  affecting     It  appeared  as  ^  the  pepulolioa  4f 
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Paris  unshed  to  pluck  from  his  heext  the  grief  wbich  closed  it 
and  the  pardon  which  ought  to  spring  from  it. 

VIL 

On  approaching  the  palace  by  the  Carrousel,  the  tnumphal 
entry  of  the  King  was  still  further  saddened  by  the  presence 
of  the  Prussian  troops,  who  were  encamped  in  the  courts  and 
in  the  garden.  This  palace  of  a  people  resembled  the  prison 
of  Europe.  The  National  Guard  and  the  military  household  of 
the  King,  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  doors,  the  stair- 
cases, and  the  armories,  to  conceal  from  France,  and  from  its 
monarch,  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  royal  residence  in  the 
heart  of  the  capital,  guarded  by  soldiers  of  the  north.  The 
King  alighted  from  his  carriage  on  the  same  steps  from  which 
he  had  taken  his  departure  one  hundred  days  before,  by  the 
light  of  the  torches  which  had  illumined  his  flight ;  and  from 
which  Napoleon  had  been  lifted  the  day  after,  and  borne  to  the 
throne  in  the  arms  of  his  grenadiers,  fie  was  received  there 
by  his  servants,  who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  bedewed 
with  tears  of  joy  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Conducted  by  them 
to  the  balcony  of  the  hall  of  the  marshals,  which  looks  on  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  he  received  there,  in  the  unanimous 
and  impassioned  cries  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  the  wel- 
come due  to  his  return,  and  a  touching  reparation  for  his  exile. 
These  acclamations,  renewed  at  every  gesture  he  made,  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  daylight  retained  the  King  and  the 
Princes  at  the  windows  of  the  palace. 

The  delirium  of  this  select  crowd,  principally  composed  of  the 
noble,  rich,  and  citizen  population  of  the  aristocratical  quarter 
adjacent  to  the  palace,  rose  to  the  forgetfulness  of  all  propriety 
and  national  dignity.  The  rejoicings,  like  the  excesses,  of  a 
people  are  often  characterized  by  extravagaace.  The  songs, 
the  cries,  the  tears,  the  gestures  of  this  multitude  no  longer 
sufficing  to  express  their  fanaticism,  they  imitated  the  example 
of  savage  hordes ;  men  and  women  of  the  most  elevated  rank, 
and  bearing  the  most  historical  names  of  France,  were  seen 
forming,  like  the  Israelites  before  the  ark  of  the  covenantp 
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eirdes  and  Bacchanalian  groups,  and  dancing,  hand  in  hand,  by 
the  light  of  torches,  before  the  King  and  his  court  Eveiy 
time  that  the  prince,  i^ho,  though  pleased,  was  yet  weary 
of  these  demonstrations,  retired  from  the  balcony  to  confer 
with  his  ministers  and  officers,  he  was  recalled  by  fanatical 
vociferations,  to  witness  some  new  freaks  of  madness  indicative 
of  the  public  joy.  The  King  himself,  carried  away  by  the 
energy  of  these  appeals,  and  by  the  thousands  of  hands  raised 
towards  him,  was  forced  to  descend  to  the  steps  of  the 
palace,  and  to  satisfy  by  a  closer  view  this  insatiable  thirst 
of  royalty. 

This  joy  was  saddening.  Beflecting  minds  did  not  recognise 
in  these  indecent  exhibitions  of  loyal  affection  of  the  elegant 
and  aristocratic  society  of  Paris,  the  decorum  of  a  people  whose 
right  of  sovereignty  had  perished  on  the  20th  March,  their 
glory  at  Waterloo,  and  their  national  independence  the  day 
before  in  Paris.  A  sad  resignation,  a  welcome,  tender  and 
reparative,  but  silent  and  reserved,  had  been  more  worthy  of 
France  in  the  presence  of  her  King,  and  of  all  Europe  in  arms. 
But  there  was  a  retaliation  in  thk  delirium ;  and  the  King, 
who  witnessed  it,  ought  to  have  reflected  that  the  parties  who 
indulged  in  such  joys  might  very  soon  brood  over  opposite 
scenes  of  vengeance,  and  demand  of  him  gratifications  of 
hatred  which  he  might  have  some  difficulty  in  refusing  them. 


VIL 


His  first  night  was  disturbed  until  daybreak  bjpthe  tumults 
of  these  frantic  manifestations.  He  was  more  a  king  than 
ever,  for  he  was  king  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  people, 
however,  was  no  longer  its  own  master,  but  delivered  a  second 
time  to  the  invasion  and  the  vengeance  of  armed  Europe.  It 
was  necessary  at  once  to  appease,  to  disarm,  and  to  dismiss 
Europe,  and  to  govern  this  nation,  in  whose  bosom  the 
hundred  days  had  sown  the  seeds  of  division,  which  would 
make  of  the  second  restoration  no  longer  a  reign,  but  only  a 
party  and  a  combat. 
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The  King  dee^j  felt  these  dfficolties,  bat  lie  felt  also, 
mth  a  most  penetrating  intelligence,  the  advantages  iduch  his 
second  position  held  over  his  first. 

On  his  first  aooessien,  a  year  before,  he  was  unknown  to 
France.  He  had  presented  himself  as  aeandidate  for  the  throne, 
under  foreign  patronage.  He  represented  in  the  imagination 
of  France  a  regime  repndiated  and  superaimuated,  irrecon- 
€ilable,  perhaips,  witli  the  ideas  and  interests  whidi  imd 
sprang  up  since  his  emigrataon.  He  sncoeeded  a  lieiH>  who 
hzA  intoxicated  France  wilii  the  glory  and  the  pride  ot  hss 
conquests,  and  who  had  stumbled,  for  the  first  time,  from 
Yictory  and  the  throne.  The  army  ef  this  oonqnesor,  deprived 
<^  its  chief,  but  nnbroken  and  imposing  still,  vras  an  empire 
within  the  empire,  a  pretorian  people,  wiiih  whom  it  was  ii^is^ 
pensable  to  compound,  ^r  to  retire.  Its  cMefe,  ^gnitaries, 
marshals,  genends,  effieers,  senators,  and  even  its  oounders, 
were  on  foot,  united  and  combined.  Tliey  had  made  dieir  eon- 
ditions  with  tibe  Bestoration,  and  oould  command  or  eonstnin 
it,  if  they  did  not  possess  it  altegetiier.  The  old  party  or  the 
party  of  the  King,  was  only  received  in  t^ir  suite  as  a  mark 
of  jealous  grace  and  hospitality  by  tlie  surviving  party  of  the 
empire.  These  two  parties  contended  for  the  aseendaitcy  in 
the  palaee,  for  favosrs,  public  employments,  aad  posts  in  the 
army.  To  ^ve  a  supremacy  to  the  royalists  was  to  alienate 
the  ambitions  of  the  court,  the  camps,  and  the  administrations 
of  Bonaparte;  to  give  a  pre-eminence  to  the  Bonapartists» 
was  to  estrange  the  friends  of  ancient  royalty,  and  to  excite 
a  cry  of  ingratitude  amongst  the  high  nobility,  the  church, 
the  emigraifts,  and  throughout  all  Europe.  In  this  position 
of  the  King  in  1814  there  were  snares  and  abysses  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  shun.  In  some  respects  he  only  held 
a  power  of  attorney  from  tlie  empire :  he  was  a  sort  of  viceroy 
of  the  revolution,  a  tolerated  arbiter  between  flie  parties;  he 
was,  of  himself,  only  a  conciliator,  a  landlord  of  the  eountiy  ^ 
he  was  not  master,  he  was  not  king. 
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IX. 

The  t^nudetbolt  of  the  ^th  Marek  Lad  struck  his  tkrone, 
it  was  true,  but  it  had,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  a  light  vpon 
the  position.  It  had  distinetly  separa/ted,  by  a  bold  and  im- 
concilable  aggression,  the  Royalist  and  Napoleon  elements. 
It  had  done  more :  it  had  thrown  back  upon  the  King's  side, 
through  reprobation  of  the  attempt  of  the  20th  March,  and 
through  resentment  for  the  national  calanaties, — ^the  tx)nse- 
quences  of  that  attempt, — the  opinion  of  the  satases,  until 
then  indifferent  and  trndeeided.  The  King  who  had  only  been 
tolerated,  or  accepted  in  1814,  -was  implored  for  now,  «nd 
received  with  acclamations  by  t^e  almost  imammoiiB  Toice  of 
the  nation.  He  alone  could  now  e^ctoally  tiuow  iuniself 
between  France  vanquished,  and  Europe  pro^ked.  The  ser- 
vices which  he  alone  could  render  conseeivted  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.  He  was  innocent  of  its  sdslortunes ;  he  had 
not  called  back  Bonaparte,  he  had  not  called  in  the  foragn^s. 
Europe  had  armed  of  her  own  acoml,  for  her  own  safety,  and 
not  ibr  the  cause  of  this  king,  to  whose  faito  it  was  indiffenent. 
He  had  not  excited  civil  war  in  Fiance ;  he  had  not  retired 
into  Yendee,  raising  after  him  one  half  of  his  kingdom  ague^ 
the  other.  He  had  taken  shelter  in  Belgium,  wheve  he  re- 
mained at  the  disposal  of  events  and  cf  his  people,  sa  afflicted 
and  powerless,  but  disanned  spectator  <i£  tbe  straggle  of 
Bonaparte  with  Eufope.  Booaparte  hid  fidien  again,  uiMier 
the  weight  of  his  own  &ult,  and  of  bis  own  impotenee.  A 
national  ciy  of  distress  had  recalled  Lopcds  XVill.  to  Bacift, 
to  repair  the  ruins  accumulated  by  his  ai^agoaist  l%e  anny 
had  refused  to  defend  the  nation,  which  ito  4efection  had  gbresi 
over  to  the  foreigner;  the  Chambers  closed,  no  longer  repre- 
sented anything  but  a  £Etction  vanquished  and  diBcndited  by 
its  defeat;  the  country,  of  its  own  foil  and  fiw^  will,  gave  itse^ 
to  the  King.  It  was  less  a  reign  than  a  dictatocBidp  of  psblK 
safety  which  this  sitoalion  of  affairs  eon^nrred  nposi  ijke  auxLareh. 
He  found  in  it  the  light  of  withdmwing  his  oonfidawe  from 
the  men  who  had  deceived  him  in  so  barefaoed  and  tnadianras 
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a  manner.  He  could  be  the  friend  of  his  friends,  the  King  of 
his  enemies,  the  absolute  arbiter  of  parties,  and  no  longer  the 
embarrassed  negociator  bet^reen  two  causes.  In  one  word,  he 
had  compounded  in  1814,  while  in  1 815  he  was  going  to  reign. 
Three  months  of  grief  and  exile  had  given  him  the  substance 
of  power,  of  which  hitherto  he  had  only  had  the  shadow. 


Two  dangers  alone,  still  however,  menaced  him ;  the  exigen- 
cies, divested  of  all  shame,  of  victorious  Europe,  which  shelter- 
ing its  rigours  and  its  spoliations  under  the  name  of  the  King, 
would  thus  associate  this  name  in  the  mind  of  the  country 
with  the  resentment  of  a  conquered  nation  against  the  foreigner ; 
and  the  requirements,  devoid  of  all  discretion,  of  the  Boyalist 
party,  impolitic  and  retrograding,  of  the  emigration,  re- 
presented in  his  court  by  Uie  Count  d'Artois,  his  brother, 
and  in  the  Chamber  and  the  provinces  by  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy,  whose  exclusive  influence  was  dreaded  l^ 
the  country.  But  he  hoped  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
first  of  these  difficulties  through  the  patronage  of  England, 
through  the  friendship — cooled  but  easily  regained — of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  through  the  consummate  ability  of  M. 
de  Talleyrand ;  and  he  hoped  to  prevent  the  second  by  the  re- 
moval of  M.  de  Blacas,  by  the  confidence  bestowed  upon 
Fouch^ — a  sacrifice  of  which  the  nation  was  his  witness — and 
finally,  by  that  personal  diplomacy,  and  by  that  proverbial  wis- 
dom with  which  his  years  had  gifted  him.  He  had  a  strong 
belief  in  his  own  ability;  he  had  the  instinct  of  govern- 
ing in  difficult  times,  as  he  had  the  ambition  natural  to  his 
high  rank.  A  spectator  and  a  victim  of  revolutions,  by  which 
he  had  been  long  tried  and  tossed  about;  a  witness  of  the 
faults  and  the  ruin  of  his  brother  Louis  XVI.,  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  political  incapacity  of  his  other  brother,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  governing  his  two  nephews  and  his  niece  by 
the  ascendancy  of  understanding,  of  age,  and  of  the  throne, 
he  thought  himself  certain  of  making  all .  parties  feel  his  in- 
flexible superiority,  of  restraining  some  and  intimidating  others 
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Bichelieu  and   Mazarin  in  one  man,  but  Bichelieu  vrithout 
cruelty,  Mazarin  without  baseness,  and  both  in  a  king. 

Such  was  the  opinion  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  of  others  and 
of  himself;  and  this  opinion  was  not  without  excuse  in  his 
nature,  and  in  his  intelligence.  He  had  the  foremost  quality 
of  a  king :  he  affected  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  his  right, 
and  he  had  the  most  perfect  belief  in  himself. 

XI. 

But  although  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  second 
abasement  of  France  had  wonderfully  smoothed  for  the  King 
the  difficulties  of  reigning ;  and  although  France,  to  raise  her- 
self again  from  the  20th  March,  had  only  to  choose  between 
the  Bourbons  and  destruction,  something  betrayed,  even  in 
their  recall,  the  incompatibility  which  existed  since  1789  be- 
tween renovated  France  and  the  dynasty  of  the  old  regime. 
Louis  XVIII.  returned  to  the  palace  of  his  fathers,  but  he 
returned  to  it  supported  on  one  side  by  a  secularised  bishop, 
married,  a  deserter  from  his  church,  a  negociator  of  the  revo- 
lution in  '92,  a  minister,  a  favourite,  and  it  may  be,  even  an 
accomplice,  of  Napoleon ;  and  supported  on  the  other  side  by 
a  regicide,  just  revolted  from  the  Emperor,  and  who  only 
opened  the  doors  of  his  palace  to  the  King  on  the  condition 
of  chasing  from  it  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  making  the 
revolution  still  reign  there  under  his  name. 

M.  de  Blacas  being  removed,  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  King  to  present  the  guarantees  of  the 
revolution  in  his  council,  sufficiently  told  which  was  the  con- 
queror, which  the  conquered,  of  the  old  or  of  the  modern  spirit, 
even  upon  a  soil  occupied  and  governed  by  a  million  of  ene- 
mies. These  two  men  placed  by  destiny,  as  a  living  derision 
on  either  side  of  the  legitimate  prince,  humbled  his  triumph. 
They  resembled  the  ancient  insulters  placed  behind  the  Roman 
ovations  to  remind  the  conqueror  that  he  was  a  man,  and  the 
King  that  he  was  amnestied.  Louis  XVIII.  had  intelligence 
enough  to  comprehend  this  symbol,  pride  enough  to  resent  it, 
ambition  enough  to  endure  it,  and  wisdom  enough  to  interpret 
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it  ia  his  sew  reigQ.    His  cooiudl  (^ened  in  hia  presence  th« 
follomag  day. 

XII. 

Three  m^sk  were  already  conspiring  against  one  another 
m  this  cooncil  of  the  royal  government,  associating  together 
for  a  moment  through  a  necessity  which  counterfeited  the  con- 
cord of  ideas:  M.  de  Talleyrand  against  Fouche,  Fouche 
against  Talleyrand,  and  the  King  against  them  both.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  too  much  natural  penetration  not  to  understand 
that  by  introduciiog  Fouche  into  the  King's  council  he  had  taken 
this  minister  in  the  snare  of  his  ambitiDn,  and  that  the  scandal 
attached  to  his  position  must  engulf  him  before  long.  He 
therefiare  left  it  to  time  to  rid  him  of  his  rival 

Foach^  in  fjEu^t,  in  forcing  himself  into  ihe  King's  ndnistij 
after  his  return,  had  shown  a  giddiness  of  ambition  which 
betokened  in  ham  more  of  the  mania  of  importance  than  of  the 
true  genius  of  circumstances.     His  part,  in  whatever  view  it 
may  be  regarded,  ought  to  have  finished  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  replaced  the  King  upon  the  throne.  As  a  greait  personage, 
sedttded  from  public  ai^irs,  and  decorated  with  some  vain 
title  without  functions,  or  a  distinguished  embassy  in  a  distant 
court,  h»  might  have  fittingly  terminated  his  career.     His 
recompense  lay  in  ihe  gratification  of  self-love,  which  his  supe- 
riorily  in  boldness  and  intrigue  had  given  him  in  three  epochs: 
pro-consul  under  the  convention,  minister  under  the  destroyer  of 
the  Bepttblic,  arbiter  of  two  reigns,  and  master  of  two  revolu 
tions  under  the  second  empire,  the  evil  genius  of  Napoleon,  the 
moderator  of  the  ensis  of  the  20th  March,  the  restorer  of  those 
BburbouB  whom  he  had  disdained  and  proscribed,  necessary  to 
the  Euing  after  having  been  redoubtable  to  him,  a  man  retired 
fix»n  the  scene  where  nothing  more  remained  to  play  but  history. 
But,  to  astonish  history  by  an  additional  boldness  of  incon- 
Mstezicy,  he  wished  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Bourbons, 
without  a  transition  of  epoch  and  of  circumstances ;  the  Fouche 
of  to-day  insolently  rejecting  his  revolutionary  costume,   and 
turning  himself    round  in  his  court  finery  to  outface  the 
Eeoch^  of  yesterday.    Not  only  did  this  indecent  versatility 
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degxade  the  man,  and.  left  no  other  alternative  in  lodking 
at  him  than  laughter  ox  indignatioii,  but  the  situation  he 
aspired  to  fill  vas  izopracticable  to  the  genius  even  of  insolence 
and  intng«e«  It  was  destined  in  a  few  dajs  U>  crumble 
under  hJaoBL 

If  he  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  Bourbons  in  minister* 
ing  to  their  resentments^  and  making  himself  the  iostrument 
of  their  policj,  he  became  the  proscsiber  of  his  oim  accomplices^ 
and  thus  lost  all  popnlaritj  and  all  importance  in  the  rero- 
lutionaiy  party.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  spared  the  revohitionv 
the  Empire,  andhisaccomphces  of  1793,  and  of  the  20th  March, 
he  fell  instantly  under  the  suspidon  of  the  King  and  his 
parly.  In  either  of  these  hypotheses  he  was  lost  He 
doubtless  flattered  himself  that  he  could  preserve  an  equi- 
librium between  the  two  factions  which  were  going  to  contenii 
fax  France ;  to  govern  the  court  party  by  the  intimidation 
of  that  q£  the  army,  and  to  domineer  over  the  army  party 
by  frightening  it  with  the  party  of  the  court:  showing,  to 
the  one  side  the  revolution  ready  to  break  forth  again,  ta 
the  other  the  vengeance  of  the  Eoyalists  ready  to  anuihilajbe^ 
them,  and  assuming  thus  the  appearance  of  constraining  all 
by  his  own  dexterity.  This  part  would  have  been  possible 
for  a  statesman  in  1814,  when  the  foreign  armies  had  retired, 
and  left  the  King  alone  and  imknown  in  the  presence  of  his 
people;  but  it  was  no  longisr  so  in  1815,  when  the  allied 
poweiSi  present  and  in  arms  aroimd  the  throne,,  and  occupy- 
ing eveij  position  in  the  country,  answered  to  the  King  for 
the  submission,  of  his  people,  and  the  immobility  of  the 
reivdtution.  These  powers  did  not  allow  the  royalists  to 
dread  the  movements  of  public  opinion,  or  revolutionary  de- 
monstrations, yAJle  encamped  for  sev^»l  years  upon  the 
soil ;  and  they  thus  broke  the  pretended  lever  of  Fouche  in 
Ins  hands.  The  King  had  evidently  taken  him  as  a  flag 
of  truce  for  the  moment  between  himself  and  the  remains  of 
the  BonG^partist  insurrection,  resolved  to  dismiss  him  im- 
mediately after  he  should  have  entered  his  eapital,  disbanded 
the  army,  proseribed  the  guilty,  and  consolidated  his  throoiS. 
beneath  his  feet 
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Bj  what  blindness  of  understanding  could  a  man  so  in- 
telligent of  instinct,  and  so  experienced  in  reactions  as  Fouche 
believe  in  the  gratitude  of  courts,  in  bis  own  importance, 
and  in  the  durability  of  the  power  of  a  judge  of  Louis  XVI. 
in  the  palace  even  of  that  King,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
brothers,  of  his  nephews,  and  of  his  avengers  ?  This  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  reasoning  of  a  sound  mind :  it  can  only 
be  explained  by  Uiat  giddiness  which,  at  certain  moments, 
seizes  upon  ambitious  men  as  upon  kings,  which  conceals 
from  their  eyes  what  all  the  world,  by  their  side,  sees  clearly, 
which  catches  them  in  their  own  snares,  and  punishes  them 
by  their  own  success.  Great  vices  have  no  more  the  privilege 
of  infallibility  than  great  virtues.  Men,  even  when  they  are 
perverse,  are  still  men;  they  stumble  in  their  intrigues, 
deceived  by  their  cupidity,  as  the  best  stumble  in  their  can- 
dour, deceived  sometimes  by  their  virtues.  Every  thing 
finishes  for  all  by  a  decline  or  by  a  fall.  Such  is  the  law  of 
human  affairs :  only  that  posterity  elevates  some  in  its  esteem, 
and  leaves  others  illustrious  still,  but  illustrious  in  its  contempt. 
Such  was  Fouche. 

XIII, 

He  was  intoxicated  by  the  pride  of  his  triumph,  and 
continued  to  speak  of  the  King  with  a  lightness  and  disdain 
which  this  prince  could  not  be  ignorant  of,  as  if  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  humbling  his  master.  "All  that  the  Bourbons 
have  hitherto  done,"  he  would  say,  "  has  only  been  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  interests  and  glory  of  France.  They  wished  to 
place  the  counter-revolution  upon  the  throne;  they  still  wish 
it,  but  I  am  present !  I  shall  oppose  it  with  all  my  power. 
There  was  some  talk  of  substituting  a  foreign  prince  for 
them !  Well !  that  is  true.  A  foreign  prince,  an  Orleans,  a 
regency — there  is  nothing  which  the  constit\itional  party  would 
not  ra^er  have  accepted  from  the  allied  powers  than  them. 
In  that  case,  at  least,  it  would  have  been  required  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  should  be  recognised.  They  speak  of 
civil  war!    If  it  broke  out    the  Bourbons  would  onlv  have 
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in  sixty  departments  a  handful  of  royalists  to  oppose  to  tho 
mass  of  the  people.  Draw  from  my  words  whatever  in* 
ference  you  please/*  he  added,  defying  the  indiscretion  of 
his  interlocutors ;  "  that  is  quite  ind^erent  to  me  1  ** 

He  thought  himself  sure  of  finding  again  in  a  new 
Chamber  a  majority,  if  not  revolutionary,  at  least  oonstitu- 
tional,  which  would  serve  him  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
court :  a  Chamber  which  he  would  govern  by  his  intrigues 
and  by  his  creatures,  as  he  had  done  the  Chamber  of  the 
hundred  days,  and  which  would  aid  him  in  intimidating 
the  royalists  and  governing  the  King  and  the  court. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  occasion  for  the  same  sort 
of  bulwark  against  more  distant,  but  certain  misfortunes, 
•with  which  he  felt  himself  menaced  by  the  spirit  of  the 
court,  without  having  any  counterpoise  in  public  opinion, 
had  the  same  hopes  in  a  representation  of  the  countiy. 
These  two  ministers,  agreeing  in  this  common  interest,  im* 
mediately  agitated  in  the  King's  council  the  question  of  the 
prompt  convocation  of  the  Chambers.  The  King  himself 
was  anxious  to  place  a  National  Assembly  face  to  fifice  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  foreigners,  that  he  might  not  alone  bear 
the  responsibility  and  unpopularity  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
ransoms  of  the  country 

XIV 

To  preserve  the  existing  Chambers  would  be  to  capitulate 
with  the  revolution  and  with  the  empire.  To  recal  the 
Chambers  existing  in  1814,  and  expelled  by  the  dOth  March, 
would  be  still  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  empire,  from 
which  they  emanated,  and  to  find,  amongst  the  deputies  and  the 
peers,  many  partisans  of  Napoleon  re-elected  after  the  20th 
March,  and  who  had  participated  in  the  act  of  proscription 
against  the  Bourbons.  The  King  could  not  consent  to  replace 
with  his  own  hand  his  enemies  in  the  legislative  body,  and 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  altogether  military  and  imperialist. 
In  the  absence  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  charter,  orders  in 
council  ruled  every  thing;  with  the  condition,  however,  thajt 

3  H 
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they  should  be  recognised  and  constitated  laivs  of  the 
slate  l^  the  Chambers  themselves,  immediate^  on  their  bemg 
assembled. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  at  1814,  vms  mamtained  for  all 
those  of  its  members  ^Hw  had  iK>t  sat  in  Napoleon's  Chamber 
of  Peers  dm«g  the  hniMtred  days.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  1814,  and  the  Chamber  of  BepresentatiYes  of  1815,  iirere 
diflw^ved.  The  peenge  for  ttie  future  ^as,  in  spite  of  the 
King's  opposition,  declared  hereditaiy.  A  vain  institution  of 
feudal  and  aiistoc»tic  En^aad,  among  a  people  who  had 
made  a  reycdotion  for  the  suppression  of  castes,  and  who  thus 
le-established  privileges  in  a  legislature  hj  right  of  birth, 
and  iM>t  by  right  of  royal  and  popular  election,  and  of  personal 
capacily! 

Eouch6  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  saw  nolMng  in  this  dis- 
position but  a  means  of  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  King 
beforehand,  and  of  preventing  future  ministers,  sold  to  the 
oourt,  from  xoling  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  the  bait  of 
tcaiismitting  the  peer^,  at  the  will  of  tiie  King,  from  father 
to  son.  Above  all,  they  saw  in  it  the  advantage  of  themselves 
nominatiiig  the  new  peers,  of  choosing  Hiem  from  the  men 
c^  the  revolatioii,  or  of  t^e  empire,  and  of  tiius  securing 
for  themselves  powerful  adherents  in  the  nost  elevated  po- 
litical body  after  the  King.  The  King,  who  trembled  without 
cause  before  the  shade  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  civil 
war,  with  which  Fouche  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  frightened 
him,  duxtng  the  first  days  of  his  xeign,  which  was  still  con- 
tested, yielded  every  thing.  He  thus  beforehand  alienated 
a  part  of  his  prerogative  and  of  his  liberty 

The  mode  of  electing  the  deputisa  was  determined  by 
other  ordeis  m  council  The  electors  were  divided  into 
committees  of  departments,  and  ccnnmittoes  of  districts.  The 
distiiot  committees  preseiited  ikB  candidates  to  the  depart- 
mental oomBUittsas,  who  chose  amongst  them  one  half  of  tin 
deputies.  This  gndmled  etoetion  was  intended  to  ensure 
a  repmsentatioa  at  onoe  mere  looal  and  more  general.  It 
was  a  pMge  of  notoiiely,  and  <d  ptesamed  oapacily  required 
tjf  fhekrarfimatinMfsesentativesof  theooontry.    Property 
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iaad  taxation  always  coostitated  the  title  to  tiie  right  of 
electing  and  being  elected.  Taxation  to  the  amount  o£ 
800  francs,  was  the  qualification  for  the  d^artmebtal 
eleetors.  The  ministers,  to  flatter  the  army,  and  to  intm- 
dooe  a  new  element,  presumed  to  he  liberal  in  the.  elections, 
had  admitted  in  the  d^artmentai  oommittees  the  men  who 
were  decorate  with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the 
dvil  and  military  militia  of  the  Emperor  The  Chambers 
were  donroked  fosr  the  Q4th  September 

XV 

The  French  troops  under  the  command  of  DaTOust,  retired 
into  cantonments  behind  the  Loire,  murmnrii^  but  peaceable ; 
sowing  in  ail  tiie  departments  they  passed  through  and 
oocapied,  the  remorse  of  patriotism  and  of  Bonapartism,  van 
qmsbed  and  proscribed  in  them.  The  populations  more  dis* 
taut  firom  the  theatre  of  war,  and  more  indifferent  to  the 
dangers  whidi  had  direatened  Pans,  attributed  to  the  King 
and  to  the  royalists,  the  reyerses  and  the  ligoms  of  which  they 
were  innocent 

On  seeing  these  fine  regiments  still  unbroken,  and  whose 
nmnbers,  horses,  and  artillery  bad  the  aE^pect  of  an  uncon 
querable  force,  bat  sad  and  condemned  to  inaction  by  treacheiy, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  country  could  not  understand 
that  those  thousands  of  soldiers,  intrepid  phalanxes,  still 
fervent  in  tiietr  enthusiasm  for  the  Emperor,  could  have  fled 
of  their  own  accord  before  the  armies  of  the  coalition,  thou^ 
ten  times  snpexiGr,  and  thus  delivered  up  the  capital,  the 
throne,  and  the  soil  to  the  enemy.  They  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  that  this  capitulation  which  had  banished  the  army 
into  their  provinces,  was  a  cowardly  understanding  between 
llie  Bourboos  aflyd  the  foreigners,  and  an  esqpiation  for  the 
glory  of  itewe,  imposed  by  those  who  wished  to  debase  it, 
to  make  litde  of  and  disarm  it,  in  ord^  to  possess  it. 

Symptoms  of  military  insurrection  and  civil  notation  broke 
dnt  imder  the  footsteps  of  this -army  in  twenty  departments 
It  seemed  every  instant  ready  to  draw  on  thQ  populations  or 
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to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  on  bj  them,  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war.    The  generals  were  in  correspondence  with  Paiis. 

Davoust,  though  resolved  to  submit  to  necessity,  with 
difficulty  kept  his  generals  within  the  limits  of  their  duty. 
His  head  quarters  were  a  sort  of  military  government  nego* 
dating  with  the  civil  government.  Privately  encouraged  in 
his  demands  by  the  insinuations  of  Fouche  and  his  friends, 
he  made  his  own  conditions  and  those  of  the  army.  He 
addressed  to  the  King's  government  demands,  through  the 
intervention  of  three  negociators  left  by  him  in  Paris  on' 
his  retirement,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  army,  as  he 
would  have  discussed  the  separate  interests  of  a  province,  or 
of  an  empire  within  the  empire. 

These  three  generals  were  Gerard,  Kellermann,  and  Haxo, 
all  three  Dsunous  for  their  talents  and  their  patriotism.  They 
transmitted  to  the  government  the  wishes  and  the  opinions 
of  the  army,  and  to  the  army  the  desires,  rather  than  the 
orders,  of  the  government.  They  mutually  watched  and  feared 
each  other,  obedience  was  negociated  for,  instead  of  being 
enforced.  Marshal  Davoust  resembled  one  of  those  Roman  gene- 
rals at  the  head  of  undecided  legions,  obedient  only  to  the 
order  which  they  themselves  had  imposed  upon  the  senate. 
In  reality,  however,  Davoust  submitted  to  play  this  part 
rather  than  solicited  it  Moved  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  and  convinced  that  a  renewal  of  the  war,  though 
favourable  to  his  popularity  and  his  fsLme,  would  only  be  a 
prolongation  of  the  agony  of  France,  he  occupied  himself, 
while  saving  appearances,  but  with  sincere  self-denial,  in  paci- 
fying the  spirit  of  the  army,  and  calming  its  anger  by  con 
cessions 

XVI 

His  orders  of  the  day  from  Orleans  and  Tours,  testified 
these  efforts  to  soothe  the  excitement  of  the  chie&  and  the 
soldiers.  "The  commissioners,**  he  said  to  the  troops,  "  assure 
us  that  a  reaction  is  not  to  be  apprehended ;  that  passions  will 
be  kept  down,  men  respected,  and  principles  preserved;  that 
there  will  be  no  arbitrary  dismissab  in  the  army,  and  that 
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its  honour  will  be  shielded.  As  a  pledge  of  this,"  he  added, 
"  we  have  the  nomination  of  Marshal  St.  Cyr  to  the  ministry  of 
war;  and  that  of  Foache  to  the  ministry  of  police.  These 
conditions  are  acceptable.  The  national  interest  ought  frankly 
to  unite  the  army  with  the  King.  This  interest  requires 
some  sacrifices ;  let  us  make  them  with  a  modest  energy.  The 
army  unbroken  and  imited  will  become,  if  necessary,  the 
rallying  point  of  the  French,  and  even  of  the  royalists ! 
Let  us  unite;  let  us  press  together;  let  us  never  separate; 
let  us  be  French!  This  has  been,  as  you  know,  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart,  and  it  will  never  quit  me  but  with  my 
last  sigh !  " 

These  noble  words  were  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the 
army,  which  began  to  feel  its  fault,  and  to  afflict  itself  for 
the  calamities  it  had  brought  upon  the  country.  It  responded 
to  them  by  a  great  act  of  repentance  and  submission,  trans- 
mitted to  the  commissioners,  by  the  generals  commanding 
divisions  and  by  the  commissioners  to  the  marshal,  to  be 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  King. 

"  Sire ! "  said  this  patriotic  manifesto  of  the  army  to 
the  throne .  "  foil  of  cordidence  in  your  generosity,  resolved 
to  prevent  civil  war  by  rallying  around  you,  and  of  recalling 
by  its  example  those  of  your  subjects  whom  circumstances 
may  have  alienated  from  you,  the  army  flatters  itself  that 
you  will  receive  its  submission  with  benevolence,  and  that, 
casting  a  veil  over  the  past,  you  will  not  close  your  heart 
to  any  of  your  children." 

This  act  did  honour  to  the  army,  and  moved  the  King 
and  all  France.  The  following  day  Marshal  Davoust,  ven 
tunng  still  further,  imposed  upon  the  army  the  spontaneous 
change  of  its  colours. 

*'  Soldiers,"  said  he,  '*  it  remains  to  complete  the  act 
of  submission  that  you  have  just  made,  by  an  act  of  obedience, 
painfal  but  necessary !  Hoist  the  white  flag  I  I  know  that 
in  this  I  ask  of  you  a  great  sacrifice !  For  five-and-twenty 
years  we  have  all  stood  by  these  colours  which  we  have 
borne ;  but  this  sacrifice  is  demanded  of  us  by  the  interest 
of  our  country.    1  am  incapable,  soldiers,  of  giving  you  an 
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order  that  would  be  at  vtiiance  witk  honour.    Preserve  to  our 
couatiy  a  nomeroua  and  a  gallant  armj  !'* 

XVIL 

The  last  words  of  the  generalissimo  were  understood  before 
ke  had  uttered  them.  The  King  was  already  oppressed,  and 
even  insulted  in  Paris  by  the  insolent  reprisals  of  Blucher.  The 
bridge  of  Jena,  in  front  of  the  Champ-de-Msurs,  denounced  by  this 
barbarian  to  h^  soldiers,  mined,  and  charged  with  powder,  to 
bury  in  the  ruins  of  this  monument  the  name  of  the  battle 
which  had  annihilated  Prussia,  had  only  been  saved  by  the 
supplication  of  the  King  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  by  the 
threat,  more  theatrical  than  rational,  which  he  held  out,  of 
placing  himself  upon  the  bridge  at  the  moment  of  the  ex- 
plosion, to  perish  with  a  monument  of  his  kingdom,  shielded 
by  his  majesty  and  his  life. 

The  monuments  of  the  arts,  bronzes,  marbles,  pictures, 
statues,  antique  cars,  the  spoils  of  the  nations,  of  the  capitals, 
the  palaces,  the  museums,  and  the  libraries  of  Europe,  accumu- 
lated in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  public  squares,  by  victory,  were 
reclaimed  and  taken  back  in  open  day,  by  the  armed  soldiers  of 
the  nations  and  of  the  princes  from  whom  they  had  been 
conquered.  Conquest  was  taking  away  what  had  been  taken 
away  by  conquest.  These  trophies  went  back  from  Paris  to 
Kome,  to  Florence,  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin,  to  Turin,  and  to 
Madrid.  They  were  not  regarded  as  property;  they  were  the 
spoils  of  war.  The  vicissitude  of  fate  constituted  all  the  right 
of  the  possessors.  Impartial  equity  could  not  legitimately 
accuse  the  former  proprietors  of  these  chefs  d'ceuvre  for  seizing 
them  again,  and  carrying  back  to  their  capitals  and  countrie? 
the  treasures  which  had  been  ravished  from  them.  The  sword 
had  been  the  only  title;  and  in.  turn  it  produced,  not  a  re- 
taliation— ^for  French  property  and  nationid  monuments  ware 
respected — ^but  the  violent  restitution  of  the  spoils.  Conscience 
admitted  this ;  but  national  pride  murmured  even  to  the  appre- 
hension of  a  desperate  insurrection  in  Paris. 

The  artistic  as  well  as   military  genius  of  France  was 
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attaehed  to  these  pietares,  these  marbles,  and  these  bronzes 
ivitfti  flftore  paseion,  aad  with  a  passion  more  noble,  than  was 
felt  for  treasures  and  for  territories.  It  ivas  less  bitter,  and  it 
seemed  less  humiliatiBg,  to  give  up  proTinoes  and  kingdoms 
than  pictures  and  statueik.  The  people  thou§^t  their  hearths 
and  altars  vrete  iriokted,  and  that  their  natkniai  diattels,  sold 
bf  anetion  amongst  bazbarian  soldiers,  would  testify  for  ev€»r  to 
Europe  their  ctoiest  and  humiliation.  The  soulptora  and 
painters  w^!e  indignant.  Poetrj  wept  in  the  elegies,  at  <mce 
sad  and  avenging,  of  Gasimeir  Dekmgae,  entitled  Mmtemennet, 
at  the  derastatxm  of  the  LouTie,  and  die  emigzaAioin  of  the 
marble  gods  and  goddesses. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  had  teojnst  an  appreciation  of  the  situatioa 
of  affidrs,  and  too  mueh  the  habit  of  discossing  questions  of  publio 
right,  to  contest  with  the  allies  this  restitution  which  theywera 
maMBg  with  th^  own  hands.  He  would  have  had  nothing 
but  soplntry  to  oppose  to  reason ;  he  theref(»e  abat  his  eyes 
to  tibe  ahductkn  of  these  spoils.  He  dei^ised  the  murmurs  of 
the  people ;  and  as  if  he  had  disdained  being  moved  by  mxh  a 
tnfie,  he  affaeted  to  reply  to  those  who  eame  to  aoq[uamt  him 
with  the  excitement  of  the  capital,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  intertee 
in  the  nrnne  of  Fnaxe  and  of  the  King  -  **  It  is  no  business  of 
nmie  T'  He  waas  z^t  To  resist  was  impossible,  to  supplicate 
would  be  base,  to  lament  humiliating.  There  was  nothing  £»r 
it  bet  t»  be  silent  and  turn  away  ^ke  eyes 

XVIII. 

But  tiie  allies,  when  onee  occupying  Paris  sm  motas,  and 
sncccsaiTefy  covering  all  the  provinces  with  their  armies^ 
imposed  snbsiches,  oppressed  the  towns  and  the  country  with 
re^sitiensof  every  description,  emptiedthe  public  eoffersforthe 
parent  of  th^  troops,  domineered,  exhausted,  and  devastated 
the  dwellings  of  the  nch  and  the  poor.  The  Praasians,  above 
all,  Mdiether  th^  had  moie  to  avenge  for  the  dismemberment 
and  spoliakkm  of  their  own  oontiy,  or  whether  that  people^ 
nxare  warlike  than  the  other  Germanic  races,  have  in  tiieic 
nature  more  of  this  bitterness  of  oppression  and  exaction  thai; 
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are  contracted  in  camps,  signalised  themselves,  as  in  1814,  by 
cruelties  and  brutalities,  Tvhicli  made  their  occupation  the  more 
dreaded,  and  their  name  the  more  odious  in  France.  They 
had  imposed  100,000,000  of  francs  on  the  city  of  Pans,  the  day 
they  entered  it.  The  prefects  appointed  by  the  £ing,  the 
mayors  of  the  towns  and  villages,  could  not  shield  their  depart- 
ments, their  towns,  and  their  villages,  against  these  insatiable 
requirements  and  depredations.  The  Prussians  treated  France, 
although  reconciled  by  the  convention  of  St.  Cloud,  and  by 
the  presence  of  the  King,  as  a  conquered  countiy.  They  did 
not  recognise  in  it  the  kingdom  of  a  king,  their  ally,  but  the 
spoil  of  Napoleon  their  enemy.  They  laid  their  hands  on 
several  prefects,  who,  with  a  courageous  independence,  had  dared 
to  resist,  made  them  prisoners,  and  removed  them  from  their 
provinces 

A  unanimous  cry  of  grief,  distress,  and  indignation  arose  to 
the  King  from  all  the  provinces  occupied  by  them  and  by  the 
Austrians,  who  were  not  so  harsh,  to  implore  protection,  or  to 
threaten  an  insurrection  of  despair 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  more  modest  in  victory,  and  more 
guarded  in  his  occupation,  preserved  the  English  outside  Paris 
in  a  strictness  of  discipline,  which  respected  the  dwellings  ot 
the  citizens  and  the  authority  of  the  King,  whom,  while  re- 
establishing, he  wished  to  make  popular.  He  acted  like  an 
ally  witli  Louis  XYIII.  after  having  acted  like  a  conqueror 
with  Napoleon.  He  did  not  offend,  but  frequently  consulted 
with  the  government  of  the  King,  which  he  sustained  against 
the  brutalities  of  Blucher  In  spite  of  his  observations,  the 
Prussian  genidral  threatened  to  seize  upon  the  treasury,  and  to 
carry  ofif  the  public  coffers,  if  the  city  of  Paris  did  not  pay  him 
the  100,000,000  which  he  had  imposed  upon  it  on  his  entrance. 
The  presence  of  his  King  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  who 
at  length  arrived  in  Paris,  restrained  the  reprisals  of  the 
Prussian  general. 

The  war  impost  of  Prussia  on  Paris  was  reduced  by 
10,000,000.  But  Blucher  had  pillaged  the  manu&ctories 
of  arms  at  Versailles,  and  some  private  houses  of  this  royal 
SBsidence  had  been  ransacked  by  his  soldiers 
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XIX. 

During  this  ooncentration  of  sovereigns  and  commanders* 
in-chief  in  Paris,  Europe,  which  the  20th  March  had  placed 
entirely  under  arms  and  set  in  motion,  continued  to  advance 
from  all  the  frontiers  upon  the  French  territory.  The  pro- 
vinces could  scarcely  contain  this  flowing  tide  of  nations,  eager 
to  come,  even  after  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  to  avenge 
themselves  for  the  terror  with  which  the  landing  of  Napoleon 
had  inspired  the  world.  The  allies  divided  the  whole  space 
of  the  countiy  amongst  them.  The  English,  the  Belgians,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Hanoverians  were  distributed  amongst  all  the 
cities  and  aU  the  provinces  which  extend  from  Paris  to  the 
Belgian  frontier.  The  Prussians  encamped  en  nume  in  Paris, 
and  spread  from  thence  between  the  Loire  and  the  ocean.  The 
Austrians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Wirtemburghers  were  can 
toned  in  Burgundy,  the  Nivemese,  the  Lyonnese,  and  Dauphiny 
The  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  army  of  Italy  were  quartered 
in  Provence  and  in  Languedoc.  The  Eussians  covered  with 
their  numerous  corps  d'armee  Lorraine  and  Champagne ;  the 
Saxons  and  Badenese  occupied  Alsatia ;  the  Hungarians  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Spaniards  the  flanks  of  the 
French  Pyrenees,  Navarre  and  RoussiUon. 

Never  since  the  great  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had 
driven  away  the  primitive  populations,  and  supplied  their  place 
on  the  soU,  had  such  an  inundation  of  armed  nations  over- 
whelmed the  French  territory.  The  maledictions  of  the  people 
arose  on  every  side  against  the  man  whose  impatience  to  re- 
conquer the  throne  had  opened  the  floodgates  of  this  torrent  of 
people,  and  given  to  the  world  a  pretext  for  this  universal 
inundation. 

XX 

The  King — ^with  a  territoiy  thus  invaded  under  his  feet,  and 
with  a  people  divided  in  opinion,  exhausted  of  money  and  of 
blood,  disarmed,  expelled  from  their  fortresses,  occupied  in  its 
capital  and  in  all  its  great  centres  of  energy,  as  Lyons,  Stras- 
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burg,  and  Lille-^in  insurrection  for  his  cause  in  the  west  and 
south — quivering  in  the  east  and  behind  the  Loire  for  the 
cause  of  his  enemy — could  only  lament  and  submit. 

An  act  of  desperate  eneiigy,  it  has  been  said,  eonld  kave 
thrown  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  anajof  the  Loire,  which,  r^ 
cndted  by  the  Yeodeanfl,  tad  mingling  the  two  flngs  in  one 
common  patriotsm,  might  bare  imposed  lespeet  snd  modem 
tion  upon  the  allies.  But  this  plan,  dremit  of  by  twme  f^nends 
of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and  by  some  Vend^aa  cMefe,  eager  to 
bear  their  s^ane  of  patriotism  in  the  calamities  of  Fnnce,  web 
but  a  chimera  which  vamshed  in  the  first  moment  of  vefleetion 
To  abandon  Paris  was  to  abandon  tfao  throne ;  for,  alker  giving 
up  three-foortibs  of  the  French  provinces  apd  the  capital,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  re-conquer  them  from  BMre  than  a 
milHon  of  foreigners,  masters  «of  the  fortified  places,  of  the 
arms,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  taxes.  With  what  hn&  could 
the  Emg  attempt  such  an  enterprise?  With  inrty  or  fifty 
thonsand  men,  the  wrecks  <^  Napoleon's  army,  and  with  some 
thousands  of  peasants  of  Brittany  for  auxiliaries ;  and  supposing 
an  impossiUe  success,  in  what  state  would  the  King  find  his 
kingdom?  Ravaged  and  tern  to  pieces  by  th»  million  <^ 
enemies  f  The  whole  of  France  would  harre  be^s  changed  into 
one  vast  battle^eld  after  the  strog^e.  It  was  pioposing  to 
him  the  conflagration  of  his  kingdom  by  his  own  hand. 
Nothing  was  possible  for  the  King,  after  Wateiioo  aoid  the 
submission  of  Paris,  except  to  retire  Ircna  the  throne  to  avoid 
witnessing  the  oppression  <^  his  kingdon,  or  to  treat  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  people,  inth  the  allies,  to 
reduce  the  ransom,  and  soften  the  rigoun  inseparable  from 
occupatieB:  a  painful  bat  essential  part,  die  necessity  for 
which  the  nation  lelt,  excused  its  rigours,  and  thanked  fvom 
their  hearts  their  unfortunate  King. 


XXI. 

But  1^  pveaonee  of  this  army  of.  Napoleon,  thong^ 
submissive  to  the  King,  assmnbled  on  one  single  point  of  Hm: 
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kiQgdom^  bdubad  &  gxesfc  riTsr^  tacked  hy  iradike  proriooes, 
such  as  Brittany  and  Aavecgne^  sttU,  however,  ahurmed  tho 
allied  poweiSL  The  oouxifiil  ol  soTereigBs  tlieiefoire  required 
the  King  to  disband  it. 

*'  The  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Vienna  between  the 
great  powers/'  wrote  the  Eusskm  plenipotentiary — M.  de  Nes- 
selrode  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  "  was  concluded  against  Bonaparte 
and  his  adherents,  and  aiwye  a21»  agHuist  the  Fieaeh  army, 
^difise  dififflsdeily  annhition,  and  issaidable  thirst  of  conqoest, 
have  frequent^  dbtnrfaed  all  Europe.  Uiged  by  the  neces- 
sity of  umversal  peaee,  the  Emperor  ol  Bussia  and  his  alHea 
make  the  disbanding  of  this  army  an  impeiBtiTe  condition^  aa 
well  for  1^  interest  of  the  King  of  Franoa  as  for  that  of  the 
peaee  of  unions.'* 

The  King,  who  could  only  see  in  tliM  army  of  Bonaparte  a 
remnant  of  pretonana  who  would  perpetuate  the  fanfrtacimfn  of 
hia  CAMoapetitQa:  to  the  thnme,  agkii  the  opposkiDn  to  his  race  and  ta 
his  reign,  must  himself  have  anxiooaly  wished  for  ibe  dis- 
basi&^  ol  this  army»  and  its  tzanalbmatian  into  a  territorial 
and  rojalkl  body.  He  th^refbre  hasteaed  lo  yield  to  the 
iii|unctbn  of  the  allied  powenC  whicb  was  in  aUi  rejects  oon- 
lbnDahi!e>  to  his  own  interests. 

The  disbanding  of  the  army  of  the  Littre  waa  a/scordingly 
dedared.  The  regiments  were  organised  in  eighfy^six  depart- 
mental legions  of  three  battalions  eaeh,  and  in  fifty-two  re^ 
ments  of  cavaliy  and  artillery.  To  destroy  the  etpnt  de  eorps^ 
that  ineztinguishalde  tmdition  of  troops  idiidi  survives  the? 
men,,  and  still  lives  on  in  the  eoloura  and  the  name  of  armed 
bodies,  each  of  the  legions  was  to  be  oompoeed  ci  aoUiers  bom 
in  the  department  of  which  it  bore  the  name — an  eoocellent 
method  of  stifling  Bonapartism  in  these  corpa^andto  sobstitiita 
in  it  the  i^nrit  of  the  country  to  which  each  belonged.  It  wns 
an  adroit  method  of  ereating  royalist  legiois,  at  least  in  thai 
west  and  south,  but  a  certain  element  Mkewiae  of  civil  war,  in  ease: 
of  aefmflietof  oponionabeitweenthediffirentpartsQfEraBee;  a 
£Mlal  kuBtatutioit  aka  on  another  aooosnt,  becanse  it  was  in  ita 
easenee  more  fedecatiTe  than  national,  and  beeaose,  by  (treating 
a  pnyvindal  spirit  in  the  members  of  the  army,  it  tended  ta 
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weaken  the  spirit  of  national  unity,  which  constitates  its  strength 
against  factions  and  foreign  enemies. 

Marshal  Macdonald  was  chaiiged  with  the  disbanding  and 
the  reorganising  of  the  army. 

XXII. 

It  was  essential,  before  anything  else,  to  fix  in  a  definitiTe 
treaty  of  peace  the  situation  of  France  and  of  its  monarch,  with 
reference  to  the  allied  powers.  Until  this  treaty  was  discussed 
and  signed  France  only  existed  as  a  conquered  country,  its 
King  as  an  officious  commissioner  between  his  people  and 
Europe.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  happy  to  escape  the  difficulties  of 
the  home  government,  which  were  left  to  Fouch6,  became 
entirely  absorbed  in  this  negociation,  which  was  the  principal 
occupation  also  of 'the  King.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
terrnpted  by  the  $20th  March,  and  aggravated  by  Waterloo,  was 
therefore  resumed  at  Paris. 

The  diplomatic  conferences  between  M.  de  Talleyrand  and 
the  European  plenipotentiaries  were  opened  at  the  residence 
of  Lord  Gastlereagh,  prime  minister  of  England,  to  which  the 
deference  of  the  sovereigns  for  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  left 
the  paramount  direction  of  the  negodations.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, the  Duke  of  Wellingtou,  Lord  Gastlereagh,  M.  de  Metter* 
nich,  M.  de  Weissemberg,  M.  de  Hardenberg,  M.  de  Humboldt, 
Prince  Basoumowski,  M.  de  Nesselrode,  M.  Capo  d'Istria,  M. 
de  Gentz,  a  German  publicist,  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  some 
of  the  generals  most  versed  in  the  secret  policy  of  their  re- 
spective cabinets,  assembled  there  for  several  hours  each  day. 

They  began  by  regulating  according  to  conventions  the 
requisitions,  which  until  then  had  been  arbitrary,  and  also  the 
departments  assigned  to  the  differeiit  corps  d'armie  in  the 
territory  of  France.  They  afterwards  deliberated  on  the  &te 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  then  still  in  a  state  of  indecision  on  the 
British  coast  He  was  declared  the  prisoner  of  war  of  Europe* 
his  custody  confided  to  England,  and  his  residence  fixied  at  the 
island  of  St  Helena.  Peace  between  France  and  England 
was  on  the  instant  re-established ;  Great  Britain  having  declared 
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wax  against  Napoleon  alone,  the  cause  of  it  was  removed  in  his 
person. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  way  of  fostering  a  noble  feeling  of 
humanity,  of  which  England  had  taken  the  initiatiye,  under 
the  religious  inspiration  of  Wilberforce  and  its  philosophers, 
admitted,  in  the  name  of  France,  the  principle  of  the  abolition 
of  the  infamous  slave-trade. 


XXIII. 

It  was  then  asked  if  the  allies  had  made  war  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest,  or  for  the  re-establishment,  pure  and 
simple,  of  European  order,  disturbed  by  Napoleon.  The  great 
powers,  more  generous,  consented  to  admit  the  latter  principle* 
The  little  ones,  more  envious  and  ambitious,  contested  it.  The 
Netherlands  demanded  the  restitution  of  Alsatia,  of  Lorraine, 
of  Flanders,  and  of  Artois,  to  their  ancient  possessors.  "  Con- 
quest," they  said, ''  has  the  right  to  retrieve  conquest." 

Prussia  supported  the  Netherlands  by  its  organ,  M.  de 
Humboldt;  and  she  demanded  the  cession  of  Montmedy, 
Metz,  Sarrelouis,  and  Thionville. 

M.  de  Mettemich  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Austria,  a 
territorial  indemnity,  a  guarantee  for  permanent  security,  a 
form  of  government  reconcilable  with  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments, and  immediate  measures  of  military  police  to  repress  the 
attempts  of  the  army. 

The  King  of  ^rdinia  reclaimed  Savoy,  which  had  been 
left  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  England  and  Russia 
asked  for  nothing. 

These  demands,  on  their  amicable  representation,  were 
reduced  to  the  demolition  of  Huningen,  an  indemnity  of 
600,000,000  of  £ranc8  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  of 
200,000000  to  construct  new  fortified  places  against  any  future 
aggressions  of  France,  an  occupation  during  seven  years  of  a 
portion  of  French  territory,  by  160,000  troops  of  the  coalition, 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  commanded  by 
general  conjointly  named  by  the  allies;  finally,  an  important 
dismemberment  of  the  north  of  France,  in  behalf  of  the  Ne- 
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Cherltuids,  by  the  cesskm  of  Conde,  Philippeyille,  Grivet,  tati 
Maubeuger 

XXIV. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  confided  in  the  impartial  fnendliness 
of  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  to  combat  the  injurious  and 
iniquitous  enormity  of  these  conditions.  The  l^g  himself 
took  an  active  personal  part  in  the  private  conferences  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  above  all, 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  most  generous  and  the 
iBost  influential  prince  of  the  coalition*  He  brought  to  bear 
also  npon  the  heart  of  this  piinoe,  the  mystic  influence  ai 
Madame  de  Erudener,  that  Christian  sibyl,  who  replaced  in 
ihe  soul  of  the  Emperor  of  Bossia  all  human  ambition  by 
tdUgioQS  aspirations  for  the  foundation  in  Europe  of  an  order 
mond  and  inteilectuaL 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
nobly  interceded  with  Europe,  not  to  abuse  victory  too  rigidly 
against  a  prince  innocent  of  the  attempt  of  Napoleon,  and 
against  a  nation  subdued  by  its  own  army,  and  which  had 
suffered  rather  than  conspired  for  this  attempt.  The  ulti 
matom  of  the  allied  powers,  to  which  Eussia  and  England 
Uiought  it  their  duty  to  adhere^  out  of  regazd  for  their  allies 
more  than  from  hostilily  to  France,  was  ooncocted  amongst 
tliem,  and  concealed  far  more  than  a  month  £rom  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  the  King. 

It  came  oat  at  length,  at  Hie  beginning  of  September,  and 
threw  the  King  into  a  state  of  consternation.  It  comprised 
the  conditions,  scarcely  alleviated,  enumerated  above:  a  par- 
tial dismemberment,  an  indemnily  of  1000jOOO,000  of  francs, 
«dl  occupation  of  seven  years,  France  ledeemed  from  par- 
tition by  disarmament,  ruin,  and  shame;  and  tlie  redemp- 
tion signed  by  a  king  m^,  in  redeeming  his  country,  seamed 
tlitts  to  preserve  his  throne  at  tiM  expense  of  has  people. 

Louis  XYIII.  shed  bitter  tears  in  secret,  and  but  ill 
concealed  his  despair  from  his  familiar  adherents.  "My 
place,**  he  offcen  exclaimed,  *'  i^ould  be  at  B[axtweU,  or  wiA 
the  army  of  the  Loire.    My  allies  mint  in  a&cting  to  sa^ 
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me."  Had  this  prince  listoiied  to  this  noble  despair  of  his 
hearty  and  had  he  giTen  np  to  the  allies  a  thfone  too  dear 
at  the  price  thej  demanded,  he  would  have  lost  thii^  throne 
for  a  few  days,  perhaps;  but  Eoiope  embarrassed,  and  France 
excited,  would  have  restored  to  him  his  kingdom  on  more 
worthy  conditions.  The  inspirations  of  honour  are  the  only 
certain  ones  in  similar  extremities.  To  declare  themselyes  the 
prisoners  of  Europe  would  have  been  better  for  Louis  XYIIL 
And  for  his  fiomily  than  to  appear  its  accomplice  in  the  de- 
hasenent  and  spoliation  of  his  oocmtrj 

XXV 

Instead  of  being  irritated  against  himself,  the  King  oon- 
ceived  a  profound  resentment  at  the  impotence,  or  the  inability 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Want  of  success  readily  beoomes  a 
ccime  in  statesmen,  as  well  as  warriors.  Moreover  M«  de 
Talleyrand  was  a  secret  barthen  upon  the  sdf-love  and  the 
dignity  of  Louis  XVIII  This  statesman  was  a  necessity, 
bat  an  onerous  and  importunate  one;  for  his  superiority  was 
too  ill  disguised  in  the  ooundl,  not  to  OTensladow  somewhat 
t3ie  superiority  of  the  King. 

M.  de  TaUeyiand  was  of  high  birth,  and  the  great  lord 
appeared  in  the  minister,  as  well  as  the  condescending  one  in 
his  services.  He  recollected,  and  he  made  the  King  recollect, 
that  it  was  by  the  aid  of  his  hand  he  had  mounted  his  throne, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  hand  of  M.  de  Blacas  that  he  had  des 
cended  ftam  it  The  advice  he  gave  in  the  coundl  was  brief 
and  imperious;  he  did  not  discuss,  he  prescribed.  More 
experi«nced  in  nsodem  men  and  things  than  Louis  XYIII., 
mors  influential  with  the  allied  sovereigns  and  their  ministers 
than  the  King,  he  exercised,  by  his  obtruded  ascendancy 
rather  a  patronage  than  a  ministry.  The  power  lay  in  his 
naiae,  mot^  than  in  his  title  of  president  of  the  ooandl. 
The  Kmg,  obliged  to  conciliate  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
presumed  capacity  in  public  afEiEdrs,  was  not  soiry  to  find  that 
capacity  at  feuilt,  that  he  might  ascribe,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  the  misfoitunes  of  the  nidation  to  the  negodatoc, 
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and  appear  compelled  bj  the  interest  of  the  state  to  dismiss 
a  minister  who  resembled  too  much  a  mayor  of  the  palace 

XXVL 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  moreover,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
80  useful  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  a  negociator,  had 
not  evinced,  either  in  1814,  or  since  the  second  return  of 
the  King  in  1815,  as  minister,  any  of  those  high  qualities 
which  constitute  the  statesman  in  constitutional  countries. 
He  had  neither  the  initiative,  nor  activity,  nor  eloquence, 
those  three  essentials  of  parliamentary  governments.  The 
Xamer-Jaire^  the  superb  indolence,  and  the  intelligent  silence 
formed  his  nature,  his  ability,  and  his  tactics.  Now,  these  three 
virtues  of  an  indolent  mind,  which  are  excellent  in  times 
when  the  vessel  of  the  state  sails  in  its  right  course  of  itself, 
were  insufficient  at  this  tempestuous  period,  when  it  was 
often  necessary  to  seek  out  a  passage  and  work  the  ship 
amidst  rocks  and  contrary  winds.  There  are  moments  when 
it  is  requisite  to  grasp  time  as  it  flies,  and  to  seize  on  opinions 
as  it  were  by  main  force.  M.  de  Talleyrand  loved  to  slumber, 
and  counted  greatly  upon  that  secret  progress  of  events,  which 
does  much  it  is  true,  but  not  all.  Jhe  advantage  of  time, 
indolently  waited  for,  and  adroitly  gathered  in,  constituted  at 
least  one  half  of  his  fame  for  ability. 

No  mau  was  ever  more  indebted  for  his  fame  to  providence. 
When  time  operated  for  him  under  the  active  hand  of  Napo* 
leon,  all  went  well ;  but  since  the  spirit  of  the  court  in  ^e 
palace,  and  the  spirit  of  faction  in  parties,  had  decomposed 
the  national  spirit  under  the  eyes  and  under  the  hand  of  a 
drowsy  government,  it  was  quite  the  contrary.  The  minister 
was  a  looker-on  of  the  decline  of  the  throne,  and  of  the 
people;  and  by  not  impressing  upon  the  government  any 
decisive  course  of  action,  he  allowed  it  inevitably  to  sink  by 
intestine  vices  which  corrupted  every  thing,  and  by  extreme 
difficulties  which  continually  increased.  Nature,  moreover, 
hod  not  given  him  the  necessary  courage  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  tribune,  or  the  gift  of  eloquence  in  the  presence  of 
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public  assemblies.  He  al^^js  required  to  haye  some  one  in 
advance  of  him,  and  was  more  a  prompter  than  an  actor  in 
the  great  political  dramas  he  had  witnessed.  Without  fire 
in  his  heart,  without  passion,  or  warmth  of  eloquence,  how 
could  he  have  warmed,  excited,  and  impassioned  anj  assembly 
of  men?  Impartiality  is  never  eloquent,  because  eloquence 
is  only  the  result  of  conviction:  the  tribune  would  there- 
fore have  only  placed  his  inferiority  in  a  stronger  light  in 
the  presence  of  an  opposition,  or  of  contending  parties.  Now 
the  hour  of  oratory  was  about  to  strike ;  the  elections  were 
preparing,  the  factions  were  forming,  France  was  about 
to  recover  her  voice.  The  King  felt  that  M.  de  TaUey- 
rand  would  be  mute  before  the  questions  which  would  not 
foil  to  be  showered  upon  him.  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself 
must  have  been  intimidated  at  the  new  part  which  the  Cham- 
bers were  about  to  impose  upon  him.  This  part  he  never 
had  been  able  to  attempt  even  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth 
and  of  his  ambition  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  he 
concealed  himself  behind  Mirabeau.  How  then  could  he 
attempt  it  now?  To  what  a  £dl  from  his  high  prestige  was 
he  not  about  to  expose  himself?  He  preferred  rather  to 
fall  opportunely  by  the  discontent  of  the  King,  than  a  few 
days  later  by  his  own  insufficiency. 

Such  were  the  motives  which  made  the  King  wish  for  the 
retirement  of  his  prime  minister,  a  step  which  was  as  much 
desired  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself.  There  was  another 
reason  still  imperceptible  to  the  court,  but  already  powerful 
in  the  heart  of  the  King.  This  was  the  sudden,  lively,  and 
profound  inclination  which  he  had  conceived  some  days  back 
for  a  new  favourite;  for  no  other  name  can  be  given  to  the 
feeling  which  attracted  him  towards  a  young  man  he  had  scarcely 
seen,  and  who  was  already  become  necessary  to  him ;  this  was 
M.  JDecazes. 

XXVII. 

Louis  XYIII.,  like  princes  in  general  who  are  bom  near 
the  throne,  brought  up  in  leading-strings,  in  the  effeminacy  of 
education,  and  in  the  etiquette  of  courts,  which  separates  a  man 

3  I 
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from  the  rode  eontaot  of  ovdinaiy  Hfe,  had  somettnngeffemitiate 
JQ  his  character.  His  mmd  Tvanted  thait  manly  teiid«cii«M  of 
which  infirmity  had  deprived  his  body.  He  lad  not  enough 
of  it  for  love,  that  powerfol  luxury  of  gceBt  natures,  hut  he  had 
enough  for  friendship.  Bis  MendsAdps,  byUMir  oanoentaariaen 
and  by  their  fidelity,  readily  grew  to  passion  asid  favowkiara, 
and  he  hom>ured  them  by  his  oonstesiey. 

In  his  youth  he  had  oultivated  the  society  of  soua  ladies, 
rather  than  been  in  lore  with  them;  amongst  otheis,  the 
Marquise  de  Balby,  whose  wit  was  move  dazzling  enea  than 
her  beauty.  Afber  these,  M.  d'Avaray.andM.ide  Blaoaa  had 
been  the  objects  of  Ihis  obstiBacy  in  ins  friendships.  M. 
d^Avamy,  who  merited  this  sentiment  by  his  geatleiiess  and 
grace,  and  M.  de  Blacas,  who  merited  it  by  his  fidelity,  bad 
been  snatdied  away  firom  bim,  die  one  by  death,  the  other 
by  mipopularity,  to  which  it  had  been  aeceasaiy  to  saccifioe 
him,  or  else  to  renounce  the  liirone. 

Madame  de  Balby  was  still  alive,  butabe  had  igrown  old, 
and  private  feelings  of  lesentment  whidi  sprung  up  diuimg 
the  emigration,  seemed  to  havie  removed  her  for  ever  from  the 
court  and  heart  of  the  King.  He  had  1^raf(»e  no  domestic 
friendship  in  the  palace  where  he  had  fbtrmedy  opened  his 
mind  and  his  heart  to  cherieted  confidants  <m  the  sah^^cta  of 
his  mental  troubles,  his  political  ambitioQS,  and  his  literary 
labouiB.  He  could  no  longer  find  in  the  family  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  the  same  friendship,  secure  oenfidenoe.  and 
outpourings  of  affoctioa.  He  deemed  iumself,  aood  waa,  in 
'feet,  very  nrperior  m  iateSaet  and  hasMeB  to  the  other 
memlieni  odds  house. 

He  was  weiey  fend  of  his  aiisoe,  ihe  Dm^msatd'Ai^idtee ; 
but  she  was  oold,  reserved,  restnoaed,  andioiy  in  her  hwmw'^ 
'Very  ntttilrBl  in  the  danghtOT  of  audi  dear  victims-^f  tiiose 
compacts  and  compromises  with  the  revolution,  and  the  men  of 
the  revolution,  wbich  the  EiiogiMts  compelled  to  justify  through 
policy,  and  to  submit  to.  Her  presence  was  often  a  silent 
'feproAch  to  him,  especsiidly  siase  he  had  admitted  M.  de 
^afiejfrand  and  Foudi6  itfto  his  conscils  Xhajb  idueh  is 
Atwded  is  not  long  beloved. 
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Bis  nepbew,  "^te  Duke  d^AngoaUme,  was  niEyre  agreetUe 
to  ten,  by  tbe  modort  gravity,  the  atti1»de  of  respectful 
d^erence  for  the  wisdom  on  l&e  tkixme,  and  4Jbe  gentleness 
and  obediCTce  of  Mb  character.  He  was,  the  Eii^  «aad,  kas 
Grermanieos.  Bat  die  intelleot  of  tlie  Duke  d'Amgouldme, 
lei^  elevated  "dian  liis  soal,  was  too  inlerior  to  that  of  fais  oade 
ito  admit  of  a  oommtmion  of  mind  between  him  and  die  King. 

TRie  Duke  de  Beny,  his  other  ne|^ew,  was  brave  and  in- 
telligent ;  but  irivolons,  rough,  and  addicted  to  pleassre,  fmn 
&e  passions  of  bis  age  and  the  idleness  of  his  Hfe.  The  £ji^ 
^fk  bim  to  the  ei^oyment  of  his  military  tastes  and  tbe 
caprices  of  bis  heart;  he  made  him  the  Alcibiades  ^  km 
dynasty,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  admiration  and  malice  of 
youth. 

The  piisnceB  of  the  house  of  Cond^,  either  mipexansHiated  or 
mer^  ciphers,  were  consigned  with  some  oM  men  aad  wo«fin 
of  their  posdiumoiis  court,  to  their  b-untiags  and  banquet  mt 
Ctoattlly. 

The  Duke  d*OrleBxis  would  have  had  moore  eaahnakj^ 
views,  more  equality  of  mind  with  the  King^  and  moce  altee- 
ment  for  bis  {pinions ;  but  he  was  to  the  royal  bouse  a  \bnag 
Bouvenir  of  his  father,  so  fatal  to  ike  feanily  of  Louis  X¥L ; 
imd,  moreover,  it  was  suspected  ikat  he  indulged  tbe  kspe  ef 
a  personal  usurpation.  Nobody  loves  a  rival,  or  confides  in  a 
oompetitor.  The  Duke  d'Oileaas  was  pardoned,  loaded  with 
bonours,  endowed  with  possessions,  &VDurB,  and  ric&es ;  but  be 
was  kept  at  a  distance,  as  well  widi  a  view  to  his  oim  jpofu- 
hrity,  as  by  liie  politic  prudence  of  tine  King. 

XKVIII. 

Thezv  wnnahied  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  brother  imd 
eventual  Buoofiosor  of  the  King  upon  tJie  tluBone.  I3ie  Kbg 
ioved  Mm,  in  apilB  of  bis  inferior  istelleot,  and  perhaps  ix 
tbiit  very  reason,  ays  it  ^prevented  bis  fearing  him.  There  was 
friendship  in  iMs  lelationsyp.  Sure  of  the  heart  of  tbb 
faroiiier,  whe  bad^hansd  bis  edle  and  misfortunes,  be  saw  in 
faim  a  wHnem  of  his  early  splendour,  a  survivor  of  ike  •old 
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court,  a  companion  of  the  same  adversities;  but  with  the 
Count  d*Artois  he  had  only  these  ties  of  blood,  of  afiEection, 
of  recollections,  of  communi^,  and  of  fortune.  Political  opinions 
separated  the  two  brothers,  if  the  term  opinion  may  be  applied 
to  the  habits  of  thinking  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  imbibed  ready- 
made  from  his  birth,  nurtured  by  the  prejudices  and  thought- 
lessness of  his  early  youth,  preserved  in  mature  age  by  his 
exclusive  association  with  the  exiled  nobility  and  priesthood, 
the  most  irreconcilable  with  the  new  spirit  of  the  age ;  and 
brought  back  from  exile  to  the  palace  to  be  made  use  of  by  all 
the  flatterers  of  decayed  old  times,  and  all  the  fabricators  of 
intrigue. 

XXIX. 

Since  his  return  from  Ghent,  although  he  had  not  mur- 
mured too  loudly  at  Amouville  against  the  prostration  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  against  the  necessity  for  Fouche,  this  prince  had 
resumed,  immediately  after  the  King's  return  to  the  Tuileries, 
his  customary  circle  of  royalist  ringleaders,  and  his  habits  of 
underhand  opposition  to  the  government  of  his  brother,  which 
constituted  him  the  consolatiqn  of  the  old  court,  the  hope  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  church,  and  the 
involuntary  instrument  of  men  to  whom  these  two  causes  were 
indifferent,  but  who  flattered  them  to  aggrandize  themselves. 

The  right  wing  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  called  the 
Pavilion  Marsan,  was  the  residence  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  and 
ihe  focus  of  this  little  emigrant  court  in  the  midst  of  a  revolu- 
tionized country.  The  political  man  of  this  intestine  &ction  of 
the  palace  was  once  more  M.  de  Vitrolles.  This  personage 
had  served  in  1814,  as  a  confidential  messenger  between  M. 
de  Talleyrand  and  the  Count  d'Artois.  He  had  opened,  with 
more  zed  than  real  utility,  some  channels  of  communication 
between  the  disaffected  Bonapartists,  the  foreign  diplomatistst 
and  the  prince,  for  a  restoration,  which  did  not  depend  upon  the 
success  of  his  petty  schemes,  but  on  the  defeat,  or  the  victory 
of  Napoleon.  After  Waterloo,  he  had  again  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  Fouche,  and  he  had  been  the  official,  or 
officious  negociator  of  the  overtures  of  this  minister  to  the 
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king  and  the  princes.  This  last  service  had  seemed  to  give 
him  a  further  claim  to  the  confidence  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
Count  d'Artois.  M.  de  Vitrolles  had  eyidently  no  other 
political  ability  than  his  insinuating  spirit  and  his  royalist 
zeal ;  for  he  had  been  the  first  to  mix  up  the  cause  of  pure 
Hionarchy  vnih  the  intrigue,  abounding  in  constitutional  con. 
cessions,  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  party,  of  which  he  was  the 
voluntary  agent  in  1814;  whilst  in  1815,  he  mixed  up  the 
cause  of  pure  monarchy  with  the  intrigue,  full  of  revolutionary 
concessions  and  of  compromises  with  the  cabinet  of  Fouche, 
the  secrets  of  which  he  had  equally  received  and  carried  back 
wards  and  forwards. 

But  M.  de  Vitrolles  had,  over  all  those  men  of  the  old 
school  who  surrounded  the  Count  d'Artois  at  the  Pavilion 
Marsan,  the  advantage  which  a  young  and  active  man,  who  has 
remained  in  France  and  mingled  in  everything,  must  have  over 
expatriated  men  who  know  not  on  what  to  depend  in  a  country 
of  unknown  politics.  The  prince  thought  he  had  occasion  for 
him,  to  serve  him  with  eyes,  with  tongue,  and  with  hand,  amidst 
the  clouds  of  the  revolutionary  world  through  which  he  pre 
tended  he  could  penetrate.  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Fouch6 
had  scarcely  begun  to  reign  without  rivals  in  the  cabinet 
formed  by  the  King  at  Amouville,  when  the  circle  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  consigned  to  the  inactivity  and  discontent  of  their 
political  extinction,  conspired  agednst  the  ministry,  and  began 
to  hatch  political  plans  and  ministries,  by  which  this  party  of 
superannuated  men,  or  of  new  men,  ardent  in  intrigues,  would 
save,  as  they  said,  the  monarchy  in  spite  of  the  King. 

XXX. 

The  principal  men  of  this  budding  opposition  of  the  palace, 
of  which  M.  de  Vitrolles  was  the  soul  and  the  moving  power, 
reckoned  amongst  them  M.  d'Ambray,  a  retired  chancellor  of 
1814,  and  M.  Ferrand,  a  man  of  factitious  reputation,  created 
by  the  royalist  party  that  it  might  boast  a  publicist  of  its  own, 
although  Bonaparte  had  also  taken  into  his  service,  and  into  his  ^ 
pay,  the  superstitious  principles  of  despotism  of  M.  Ferrand. 
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The  xu«a  of  the  opposition. 

M.  de^SV»iiteiu»,.mfii»  enUg^iteiud,  bitf  lynnang  to-obteia 
tli0  pardfnb  of  his  paarluditj  fin  tibift  En^oDK^  hj  thft  parity  mui 
thft  ardour  of  lus  r0ja]i8tf)ruiGiple& 

Tlw  Bake  d0L^,aL]ttaii.of  the  <U  oonct,  vitik  an  opogfaii 
Bdad,  delleate,  stndioua^.  and  Ijlvraxj,  hot  witka «onfltitatafini 
t«>  feebk  to  taw  the  weo^of  polities* 

M.  BonrriMuw,  at  clever  reoegade.  ftom  the  csaWnet  q£  the 
Si&peroir  into  that  of  the  prini»B«.his.  ea«iQMs»  paeseeeHBgi.eU 
tihi»  despeiiie  zeal  of  renegides; 

M.  Alexia  tb  Noailles».  a  joum^  mm  of  gpeeal  aanie,  o£ 
geiMfoast courage,  aad  of  an  aetiTity  which  equalled  his  zeal; 
who  had  signalised  himself  bj  the  boldness  of  his  laith  agwsfe 
tki»  Empeior'B.  peisecntions  of  the  ohuich  and  its  pondiff ;  and 
nibo  was  one  of  the  fiist  to  throw  himself  ».  awa]Nlift.han4  i^i  18I4«. 
b^fere^lhe  Gonat  d'Artois  and  the  mooandi^;^  of  his  faftheia. 

FinaEly,  M.  de  Ohatoaobriaad^  whcr  had  isetomed  diflh 
oonfeBnted  from;  Ghent,  feeling  himseH  by  his  geniua  equal  to, 
gteat  poiitical  parts,  not  disdaining  fortune  in  the  midst  of 
aaohition^  ezdnded  from  public  a&irs,  by  thft  hoKror  he  had 
daaed  to  etiiice  against  Foueh^.  by  the  indiffiizenfie  of  M.  dos 
Tafi^nntndi  who.  did  not  sufficiently  appreoiate  h]«a».  and  by  tha 
inslinfitiye  repnlsion  of  Louis  XVIII.,.  who.  did  not  like.  hiou. 
Psneesy  great  by  convention,  are  uiKvnLttingly  jealous  of  genius,., 
goeait  bf  nature..  No  other  motive  can  be  foundfioir  this  arenaioii. 
<k  Louis  XYIIL  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand*  who  had  devoted 
himseM  tft  this  prince,  even  to  calumny  against  Bonaparte,,  and. 
\riio.  only  asked  to  rivet  himself  to  him  by  all  his  devotian«r 
and  by  every  acdntien  of  &me  aad  of  power. 

XXXI. 

Im  this  c^pposition  camp  were  found  other  men  of  inferior 
note,  sudi  as  M.  Laborie,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Hessrek 
Bertin  in  the  Jmumal  des  JDebonts,  a  man  famous  for  scenting 
aa  intrigne,  aad  drawing  closer  the  stqngs  which,  tie  tha 
knot  ol  it. 

^     M.  de  La  Maisonfort,  of  a  trivial  but  sparkling  genias»  who 
could  assume  gravity  on  occasion,  suspeeted  by  Louis  XVIIL  of 
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intrigqing,  docug  the.  onigration^  with.  IBms^aer'Bmi^.  and 
other  officiooa  agpote  of  sapposdclBegociAliDiia,  to  giya  llMm^, 
aBLieaimportanee*  M.  da  L&MaiscHEifoEt  had  attadhad  himaelf 
to  tha  Count  d'^artoia,  more  csBedoloos  than  hia  biothfiiv>  and 
noiceamzoimded  by  mtenaeddlen,.  H»  had  yrntbm  ul  1814 
a.iDjraliat  pamphlect,,  which,  had  eoBtaatad  witk  that  of  M. 
da  OhataaobrittQid  tibia  aathoaiasni  of  the  fiaanda  of.  the 
Bomixma..  Haimig  returned  to  Fraace  with  the  priacea*  and 
being  nsknown  to  tha  new  men*  ha  waa  looked  upon  aa!& 
poUdcalozaale,  whaa  he  waaenljr  a  plajful  wit»  a  oourtierof  the 
OKHUtof  Chadeall. 

Masanu  de  Poligpa6»birought  up  in  the  coast  of  the  Count 
d^ArtoiB,  living  aouYonirs  of  hia  youth,  man  of  honour  and  of 
ffumtifial  zeaU  atill  too  young  to  allow  peo]^  U>  jud|^  of  their, 
political  imjportanee  ;  M.  de  Juign^  M.  da  Bmgea,  and  M.  da 
BoiBgelin*  Nona  ol  the  menof  thia  court,  and  of  these  opudcBOs.. 
ware  catoilated  ta  offer  to  Louis  XVIII.  the  &vouzube  in  whom 
he  could  repose  at  once  his  policy,  his  intellect,  and  hia  haiit 
Chance,  however,  presented  hint  with  one. 

XXXIl. 

We  have  said  that  the  day  before  the  King's  entiy  into 
Faria  the  council  of  ministera,  looking  hi  a  prefect  of  pQlifie» 
bold,  intelligent,  and  sure,  to  dissolye  the  Chambers,  to  apfease 
the  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  to  amoothe  and  aecu3Ba  the 
route  of  liouia  XYIII.  from  Axnouville  to  the.  Tuilenea,  had 
a^^inted  M.  Decasras  to  fill  these  Unctions.  We  have  seen 
v^  what  ardour  to  serve,  and  with  what  resolution  of  head 
and  heart,  thia  young,  man  had  solicited  from  Foodhe,.  hia 
superior  in  the  police  department,  the  honour  and  tha  reapon 
sibility  of  this  task.  Since  that  day  M.  Deeazes  had  redoubled 
blia  zeal,  enlightened  the  government,  baffled  tha  renmants  of 
the  Actions,  deserved,  well  of  the  ministry,  and  better  still  of 
,  tha  Kmg  and  the  royalists* 

The  preftct  of  police^  from  the  subordinate  thcmgh  im* 
portant  nature  of  his  functions,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing, 
the  King.    He  r^rted  hia  labouiB  to  the  minister  of  police, 
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who  imparted  them  to  the  King  in  council.    But  an  imaginary  i 

attempt  to  poison  the  Emperor  Alexander  having  alarmed  for  I 

a  moment  the  aides-de-camp  of  this  prince  at  the  Elyse6,  and 
M.  Decazes  having,  in  his  quality  of  director  of  the  police,  to 
probe  this  affidr  and  demonstrate  its  puerility,  the  King,  uneasy 
at  the  rumours  to  which  this  event  gave  rise  in  Paris,  and 
wishing  to  evince  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  all  the  solicitude 
he  felt  for  the  safety  of  so  august  a  guest,  summoned  M. 
Decazes,  to  receive  from  his  own  mouth  the  details  of  this  event. 
The  countenance  of  the  young  prefect  Of  police,  his  attitude, 
at  once  timid  and  assiduously  attentive,  his  elocution,  clear  and 
refined,  the  sound  of  his  voice,  which  evinced  feeling  and 
respect,  struck  the  King  at  once.  He  was  pleased  to  prolong 
the  audience,  in  order  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  the  conference, 
and  to  study  the  man.  In  short,  Decazes  pleased  him;  and 
to  please  a  King  is  speedily  to  govern  under  his  name.  This 
sudden  impression  was  justified  by  many  gifts  of  nature  and  of 
character. 

XXXIII. 

M.  Decazes  was  the  son  of  a  magistrate  of  Liboume,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  a  part  of  France  which  more 
than  any  other  produces  those  unexpected  pieces  of  good  fortune 
and  rapid  elevation — the  fruits  of  a  bold  ambition,  of  southern 
aptitude,  and  of  that  insinuating  suppleness  of  character  peculiar 
to  those  people  who  drink  the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees.  He 
possessed  the  graces,  the  felicitous  disposition,  and  the  natural 
abilities  of  this  race,  who  are  found  everywhere  in  our  history, 
in  our  camps,  in  our  courts,  in  our  ministries,  and  in  our  public 
assemblies,  from  Henri  IV.  down  to  Murat  or  Barrdre;  £suthful 
to  success,  versatile  as  fortune,  floating  on  the  surface,  like  all 
light  things,  in  every  shipwreck  of  governments,  institutions, 
and  dynasties — ^the  adventurous  race  of  France.  The  Gironde, 
the  Garonne,  and  the  Lot  seem  to  commimicate  to  it  something 
of  the  volubility  and  inconsistency  of  their  waves.  These  rivers 
impart  an  intoxication  of  eloquence  and  ambition  to  all  who  live 
upon  their  banks. 

Destined  by  his  father  for  an  humble  provincial  magistncj* 
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Hit  antecedent3. 

M.  Decazes  visited  Paris  dunng  the  last  years  of  the  Empire , 
he  studied  the  law  there,  and  succeeded,  through  some  influence, 
in  getting  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  justice. 
Some  years  after,  M.  Muraire,  first  president  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,*  gave  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  who  was  smitten 
with  the  young  legist.  This  marriage  opened  the  door  to  further 
favours,  and  he  was  nominated  a  judge  of  one  of  the  inferior 
tribunals  of  Paris.  He  then  became  secretary  to  the  Emperor's 
mother,  in  the  avenues  of  the  imperial  court,  from  which  he 
progressed,  with  the'  same  tide,  into  the  court — more  initiated 
in  public  aSairs  and  intrigues — of  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Holland,  and  of  the  Queen  Hortense,  his  wife ;  remarked  by  the 
men,  and  agreeable  to  the  women,  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he 
was  introduced.  A  premature  death  deprived  him  of  his  first 
wife.  He  evinced  such  profound  grief,  and  so  impassioned  a 
fidelity,  both  to  her  memory  and  to  her  family,  that  he  became 
in  the  political  world  a  celebrity  of  conjugal  devotion.  For 
some  years  after  he  continued,  under  the  auspices  of  his  £sither- 
in-law,  his  double  career  in  the  magistracy  and  the  court.  In 
1814  his  fortune  did  not  follow  that  of  his  protectors,  but 
turning  completely  round,  with  his  province  in  the  south, 
warmly  entered  the  cause  of  the  new  princes.  He  presented 
to  Louis  XYIII.  the  deputations  from  his  department,  he 
harangued  him  in  the  name  of  his  native  town,  and  received 
as  a  reward  of  his  zeal  a  decoration  from  the  hand  of  the 
King.  But,  confoimded  at  that  period  with  the  crowd  of 
fugitive  presentations  which  besieged  the  palace,  he  was  re* 
compensed  without  being  remarked. 

XXXIV. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  the  Isle  of  Elba  did  not 
deceive  either  his  conscience  or  his  precocious  judgment ;  he 
only  saw  in  it  a  crime  and  a  folly.  He  took  arms  like  a  brave 
citizen,  at  the  head  of  the  young  students  of  the  schools  of 
Paris,  and  proposed  to  the  government  a  levy  en  masse  of 

*  Court  of  Appeal. 
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Portrait  of  M.  Decazes. 


yolnataer  yoQtbs,  to  c^tpose  the  duldron  of  the  ooKwixjtOf  ihet' 
psetonaiur  of.tbe  Isle  of  Elba.  After  Bonaparte's  eatrj  into 
Pam,.lie  alone  exposed,  in  the  aaeembly  of  his  coUeagnea.  of 
the  trihonal,  the  propositioii  made  by  the  president,  to  lay  the 
homage  of  their  body  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  at  the  feet  of  the 
conqueror.  '*  I  haire  never  learned  from  my  masters^"  he  said, 
"nor  from  myaelf,  that  the  legitimacy  of  power  ^raa  die  reward 
of  the  race."  This  expression  exposed  him  to  tiie  anger  of 
the  Emperor,  who  banished  him  to  a  distance  of  forty  leagues 
from  Paris.  The  yeung  exile  did  not  obey  the  mandate,  but 
hastened  to  Bordeaux,  associated  himself  Wh  the  intrepid  pro- 
teslatiDBa  ofM.  Laine,  and  with  this  citizen,  of  a^truly  antiuqiia 
viiitae^  relumed  in  ey^ry  heart,  duzing  the  hundred  days,  the 
fire  of  ind^Modenee  and  of  fidelity  to  the  legitimate  King  in. 
this  portion  of  the  soutk  His  civic  courage,  rare  at  the  time», 
and  his.  dismtflB^ested  fidelity,  served  him  better  than  versatility 
and.  ambition  wotdd  have  done.  On  the  return  of  Louis  XYIII. 
\sibsa  new  and  devoted  men  were  sou^  alter,  his  name  and 
actions  were  remembered.  We  have  seen  how  the  hand  of 
M..  de  Talleyxand  and  t^at  of  Fouche  accidentally  £qU  upon  him. 

XXX.V. 

M.  Deoazea  was  at  this  time  thirty-five  years  of  age«  but 
aigpeaced  tea  yeais  younger  than  his  contemporanes.  Hia 
figure,  slendec  and  supple,  the  elegance  of  his  gait,  the  proud 
cazriage  of  his  head,  and  the  natural  nobility  of  his  attitudOr. 
indicated  less  the  magistrate  than  the  diplomatist  or  the  mili- 
taiy  man.  His  lofty  forehead,  his  flaxen  hair,  his  eyes  of  a 
lively  and  limpid  blue,  his  mouth,  in  which  the  severity  of  the 
lips  was  unbent  by  the  grace  of  Ms  smile,  the  oval  somewhat 
lengthened  of  his.  visage,  the  slightly  feminine  tint  of  the  man 
of  studjt  relieved  in  colour  by  the  blood  of  the  south ;  a  phj* 
siognotny  generally  of  all  those  traits  and  tints  which  could 
not  be  looked  on  without  impression  and  attraction,  constituted. 
M.  Decazes,  at  this  period  of  his  life  the  living  portrait  of  tha 
fkvourite  predestined  by  nature  for  the  infatuation  of  a  court; 
a  Cinq-Mars,  or  a  Leicester,  according  as  he  should  happen  io> 
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Hamindrwd  •hamctar, 
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ouhaiifctiha)  heart  of  a  queen^  or  to  faaam^r  the  xxund  of  a. 
mfittardbk 

Bis  beaEct  aad  his  uaderstaodiog  re^oBdad  to  th«Sj3  extec- 
aal  symptoms,  by  wjbicb  nalare.  mrely  deceiyes^  the  eyo..  He. 
VIS  l0ving»  devoted,  end  faxtblol,  ca^la  o£  attaohmfint  aodi 
gasxoeitf  of  soul,  -  and  inca^iable  of  treacherf^  or  baseneaa ;, 
giyen  to  flattery,  mtbout  doubt,  but  less  throagb  ixitezest  thaa 
endimasm;  pkasing  himself  mtb  illusions,  ou  Ibe  gi^iuns  or 
ttoyixtoes  of  his  pj^xtecters,.  to  justi%  bis  adoxatioiu.  A  cour- 
tier  1^  Bfttuxe,  and  not  through,  aervili^;  so  mock  the  more, 
foalifled  to  please  ea.  haivaa  more  eaafljraad  more,  sincerely 
^naeei  MmselfL 

Hia  isiteUsot,  mthout  nsing  to  a  g(3nina^&r  pjcd^lic  affidc8„ 
fOBsessedapiDeeifijonwhicb  is  the  instinot  of  situationsi.aod 
tb^  ii^  road  of  statesmen.  He  felt  rather  tfaaa  i&yentad  ar 
poBcy.  A  neir  man,  desirous  of  serving  aa  aneient  canse,  he. 
jodged  France  by  tha  disposition,  of  his  ovnt  mind.  To  make, 
the  Eong  aooep^le  to  new  France,  and  new  France  to  tba 
KiBg».  eom^ised  the  whole  restoration,  according  to  goodsensoj^ 
iBid  M^Seoazea:  eounter-^reydution  if  the  Sing  did  not  accept. 
Stsnee^  rembiiion  if  France  did  not  accept  Ihe.  King,  Two^ 
afepaes.  tsaeed  the  route*  and  Idiere  was  no  occasion,  for.  any^ 
peat  superiority  to  see  it,,  or  lor  any  big^  initiadye  of  idea  to 
feOoyr  it.  Prudence  and  moderation  were  sufficient:  goodwill 
was  ali  the  genius  necessary  for  such  a  work,  and.  at  such  a 
oainait. 

It  further  required  a  personal,  exclusLye,  and  infleziblOi 
Qltfgchment  to  the  Sing,  who  alone  of  all  his  palace  under 
a^eod  this  policy.  Finally,  it  required  an  aptitodis.  in  the^ 
management  of  men,  to  be.  able  to  repulse  the  fematics  of  old 
France,  without  alienating  them  too  much  from  the  E^g,  and 
to  attract  the  capacities  of  new  France,  without  too  much  giving 
up  to  them  the  restoration,  which  they  did' not  love  sufficiently 
tlM,  it  might  be  confided  entirely  to  them  with  safety  for  the 
King.  M.  Decazes  was  capable^  of  these  three.  g;)yemment 
diplomacies.  He  did  not  pin  his  Mth  in  any  respect  on  the 
pest*  All  his  fortune  might  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  prince  who 
eanld  win  his  attachment.    He  had  no  fiEmaticism  of  revolution*. 
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or  of  counter-reyolution,  calculated  to  embarrass  his  mind,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  bending  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  -great 
routine  of  governments.  He  had  frankness  enough  to  impart 
confidence  to  the  men  of  both  parties,  finesse  enough  to  divine 
their  ambitions  under  their  principles,  intelligence  enough  to 
seduce  them,  and  sufiicient  firmness  of  chai^tcter  to  retain  them 
after  their  seduction. 

No  one  perhaps  was  more  capable  by  his  qualities,  as  well 
as  by  his  weaknesses,  to  form,  from  all  these  wrecks  of  parties 
with  which  France  was  covered,  a  personal  party  for  the  King, 
at  once  against  his  family,  his  enemies,  and  his  friends.  He 
spoke  without  much  eloquence,  but  to  the  purpose ;  he  compre- 
hended better,  and  he  acted  constantly.  Indefatigable  in  work, 
in  political  intrigue,  in  society,  in  pleasure,  provided  society  and 
pleasure  still  offered  means  of  government ;  he  had  connexions 
with  all  camps  which  might  recruit  that  of  the  King.  Too 
new,  or  too  subordinate  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  great 
aspirants  of  the  court ;  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  events  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  revolution  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  Bonapartists,  or  to  the  constitutionalists  converted  to 
the  restoration ;  he  joined  to  all  these  gifts  of  nature,  of  birth, 
and  of  circumstances,  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  universality 
of  conversation,  which  corresponded  with  the  sedentary  and 
literary  tastes  of  the  King.  Finally,  he  was  young,  and  this 
prince  wished  less  for  a  miniister  than  a  scholar  in  his  friend. 
Chance,  therefore,  better  served  the  prince  and  the  future 
favourite,  than  choice  in  this  first  meeting,  which  gave  rise  to 
their  reciprocal  attachment.  Thus  it  maybe  seen  that  the 
heart  exercises  its  influence  and  destiny  over  politics,  even  in 
the  interior  of  palaces  and  in  the  privacy  of  courts. 

XXXVI. 

The  King,  after  having  encouraged  a  long  conversation  with 
the  young  man  on  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  at  length 
said  to  him,  **  I  am  quite  pleased  to  have  a  prefect  of  police  so 
intelligent  and  so  safe ;  you  will  come  in  future  and  make  me 
a  personal  report  in  my  cabinet  of  all  the  important  afiairs  of 
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my  capital."  M.  Decazes  appeared  modestly  to  decline  this 
unusual  favour,  to  induce  the  King  to  pronounce  it  more  de- 
cidedly. He  represented  to  his  Majesty  that  he  had  received 
from  M.  de  YitroUes,  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  an  order  to  transmit  the  police  reports  in 
writing  to  the  court,  which  at  first  he  addressed  to  Fouche, 
and  that  this  communication,  founded  upon  the  suspicions 
which  the  character  of  FouchS  excited  at  court,  might  be  sufiGL- 
dent  for  the  King.  "No,"  hastily  replied  the  prince,  who 
distrusted  the  interference  of  his  brother  as  much  as  that  of 
Fouche: — "No,  I  repeat,  no  intermediate  person  hereafter 
between  you  and  me.  When  you  have  any  afDsdr  of  conse- 
quence, you  will  acquaint  me  with  it,  and  I  will  receive  you." 
Then  still  retaining  him,  after  the  business  was  terminated, 
he  made  inquiries  with  a  friendly  curiosity  as  to  his  name,  his 
country,  his  family,  and  his  preceding  life.  He  appeared  to  be 
interested  with  everything  that  concerned  the  prefect,  and 
employed  all  his  fascination  to  inspire  confidence.  He  displayed 
his  wit,  he  exerted  his  memory,  he  insinuated  his  policy,  and 
unveiled  his  heart,  for  he  was  in  want  of  a  &iend.  "  Have  I 
ever  seen  you  before  to-day  ?"  he  asked  of  M.  Decazes.  "  I  do 
not  think  I  have,  for  your  voice  and  countenance  would  have 
struck  me."  "Yes,  Sire,"  replied  the  prefect  of  police,  "I 
had  the  honour  to  present  to  you  in  1814  the  delegates  of  my 
department,  and  even  to  address  your  M^ijesty  in  their  name.' 
"It  is  astonishing,"  said  the  Kong;  "but  the  fact  is,  I  saw  so 
many  people  at  that  time,  that  I  could  fix  nothing  in  my 
memory.  Come  again,  come  often ;  I  am  pleased  with  you.' 
The  prince  had  longed  for  a  substitute  for  M.  d*Avaray  in  his 
heart,  and. his  policy  was  in  conformity  with  his  inclination; 
an  intimiate  friend  was  indispensable  to  him. 

XXXVII. 

Fouch6  was  alarmed,  and  seemed  awkwardly  enough  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  alarming  the  King  more  and  more  every 
^Jf.by  exaggerated  or  sinister  reports  read  in  the  council, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  King,  and  then  unfairly  allowed 
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to  traoGfpm  in  public,  by  pretonded  isdisoratiOTs,  as  if  1o  i 
&n  appeal  'and  a  GdgnaiL  to  public  opisiion  out  of  doore,  %d  ^ 
him  by  a  pressure  of  popularity  within ;  a  knarneftifBidooivailly 
maneeuTre,  renewed  &om  I3i6  lett<^  of  (ihe  xnimster  Bowlnri 
to  Louis  XVI.,  in  1Y92. 

**  '[Rie  moment  is  approaching,"  said  he;  '**  the  national  i^irit 
is  already  taking  iMs  Mghtful  direction.  A  fesion  is  taking 
l^aoe  between  die  most  opposite  parties.  La  Vead^  itself  is 
joining  its  coflours  to  those  of  the  army.  In  this  excess  tf 
calamity,  what  other  part  will  remain  for  your  Mn^esly  to  tate 
but  tlmt  of  withdrawing.  The  magistrates  will  quit  thsenr 
:fanotions  of  l^eir  own  accord,  and  the  armses  ef  the  lillM 
sovereigns  will  then  come  into  collision  with  inditiduaJs  libe- 
rated from  all  social  ties.  A  nation  of  thirty  minions  of  inha- 
bitantB  may  disappear  from  the  earth,  but  in  this  war^f  man 
to  man,  more  than  one  tomb  wiU  enclose,  by  the  sideof  each 
<yther,  the  opp^sers  and  the  oppressed! 

'*  The  oalamities  of  France  are  complete ;  ruin,  dcfvastaliaB, 
and  decrtmctiofn  are  taking  place,  as  if  for  us  there  was  neit^ 
peace  nor  oompromise  to  be  hoped  fbr.  The  inhabitants  mm 
flying  before  the  undisciplined  soldiers;  thefarastswretsiowied 
with  unhappy  creatores,  who  flock  thither  in  march  of  a  last 
Bsylum.  The  harvests  will  peridh  in  the  fields.  Despair  will 
soon  listen  to  no  voice  of  authority ;  and  this  waar,  xindertakea 
to  seoine  the  triumph  of  justice,  will  rival  the  baiteity  of 
those  deplorable  and  too  celebrated  invasiona,  of  vdudi  hii^ry 
Tecalk  the  memofy  with  horror." 

xxxvin. 

While  Fouche  was  thus  agitarting  public  oponoB,  ead 
threatening  at  the  same  time  the  authority  of  the  King,  and 
the  King  himself  with  the  revolution,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
unpopular  and  tottering  in  the  ministry,  the  Count  d'Artois 
was  tturmuring,  while  the  South,  the  pvmnoes  of  ti»  West, 
and  even  the  foreigners,  were  oalliag  for  vengeame  egBostiQud 
Bonapartists,  the  authors  of  these  calamities.  Tktd  peo^, 
trodden  down  by  700,000  soldiers,  bewailed,  aRithoat 
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able  to  accuse  axty  others  than  themselYes,  of  tb»>oo]i6eqiMnoeB 
of  iSbeir  weakness  in  yielding  to  tke  nMajpaJdaa  of  Napolacm. 
The  old  anny  was  dwindlii^  away  behind  the  Xoire;  the 
officers  dismissed  on  half  pay  to  thair  provinees,  bore  with 
them,  on  retoniing  to  their  homes,  impraoatioaB  against  the 
oonqaerors,  resentment  for  their  (slBaa  vonseqnenoe,  the  hitiw^ 
ness  of  their  present  mediocrity  in  rural  funiliesy  compassd 
with  their  martial  omnipotence  under  the  ^m^^,  which 
gave  them  promotion  for  their  prey,  and  Fnaoe  «iid  Europe 
for  donations.  They  united  themselves,  by  a  ooalition  against 
nature — but  made  necessary  by  circumstances — ^with  the  con- 
stitutionalists, and  the  Mends  of  the  roTolution  and  liberty, 
again  become  hostile  to  the  Bourbons. 

The  foreign  powers  were  imposing  oonditions  wkack  were 
xmacceptable  to  the  crown;  the  popular  reactions  of  the  loyalists 
and  the  cathdioB  in  the-soath  were  shamefaUy  avengiag,  in  the 
hlood  of  the  Bonapartists  and  protestants,  the  insolts  and 
henries  they  had  themselyes  sofifared,  some  months  befiun, 
"from  these  inimical  factions  or  creeds, — an  inoraasiqg  okucneiur, 
wMeh  soon  became  faiiatical,  issoing  from  the  moatfas  of  the 
royalists,  and  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Chatoaiibnflad  himself 
blamed  the  forbearance  of  the  King,  who  xefiised  an  ^eiq^iatiim 
of  the  attempt  of  the  SQth  March. 

The  elections  which  took  place  during  this  despair  of  the 
nataon,  and  this  angry  retribution  against  the  authors  of  the 
recent  calamities  of  "die  country  resulted  in  the  disoomfitare 
eveiywhere  of  the  moderate  men  and  the  triumph  of  all  the 
men  of  extreme  o^nnions ;  as  if  in  poUio  ealamitiis  passion 
and  fury  constituted  the  despento  ganins  of  nations.  Thase 
elections  threatened  the  King  in  the  indi^adeiiee  of  his 
policy,  and  promiBed  to  make  of  him  the  Sing  «f  a  pasty 
instead  of  the  opacifying  monarch  of  Fisiiee.  His  hoped  to 
find  in  1he  £mperor  Alexander,  ofiended  by  M.  de  Talleyraad 
at  the  congress  of  Yiema,  by  his  secret  treaty  with  Eng^Uod 
and  Austria,  a  supporter  against  the  eadgsnflaas  of  the  allied 
powers.  He  hoped  to  find  in  the  Duke  of  BibhelMn,  the  Mend 
of  this  sotereign,  a  sabstitiite  lor  M.  de  'Ulcgnand,  of  more 
infittence  'Stan  this  minister     Finally*  he  anticipatld  in  M. 
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The  King  deddes  on  dxsmiaaing  Talteyrand  and  Fooche. 

Decazes  a  successor  to  Foach6,  who  would  take  the  ministiy  of 
police  from  this  suspected  man,  and  another  Blacas  equally 
agreeable  to  his  heart  but  less  unpopular. 

He  silently  meditated  the  renewal  of  the  ministry.  '*  Until 
now/'  he  repeated,  in  an  under  tone,  to  his  most  confidential 
friends,  <*  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  had  oyer  me  the  adyantage 
which  eyents  haye  giyen  him,  and  which  I  haye  adroitly  un- 
derstood and  suffered.  His  unskilfnlness  and  indolence  now 
giye  me  the  adyantage.  I  keep  my  reyenge  for  him  and  I  am 
going  to  goyem  in  my  turn." 

XXXIX. 

But  before  he  dismissed  these  two  outlaws,  Fouche  and  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  he  wished  to  throw  upon  their  hands  the  odium 
of  the  first  reprisals,  which  the  public  cry  of  his  court  and  his 
own  policy  imposed  upon  him.  Public  opinion,  in  its  irritated 
state,  had  designated,  right  or  wrong,  some  men  as  principal 
authors  or  abettors  of  Bonaparte's  return,  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  of  the  disasters  which  afflicted  at  the  same 
time  the  throne  and  the  country.  The  spontaneous  risings  of 
Manseilles,  of  Nismes,  and  of  seyeral  other  cities  of  the  South, 
— ^the  assassinations  which  had  forestalled  the  judgments, 
which  had  taken  the  yicdms  by  chance,  and  substituted  san- 
guinary personal  yengeance  for  legal  justice, — ^the  frenzy  of 
the  royalist  journals,  calling  for  yengeance  as  if  for  honour 
and  safety — the  repeated  complaints  of  the  little  court  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  rendered  more  imperatiye  by  the  authority  of 
the  family,  all  seemed  to  enjoin  the  King  not  to  wait  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Chambers,  to  giye  satisfisu;tion  to  the  anger 
of  some,  and  to  the  prudence  of  others,  to  arm  himself  for  state 
reasons  with  an  apparent  rigour,  and  to  remoye  some  men  by 
an  arbitrary  proscription — temporary  but  not  saoguinaiy — 
that  he  might  not  haye  to  giye  them  up  at  a  later  period  to 
the  sword  of  justice,  or  the  passions  of  the  royalist  party. 

"Are  there  no  bounds  to  clemency?"  wrote  the  publicists 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  who  were  mad  for  an  expiation. 
"  Do  crimes  not  exist  which  the  interest  of  France  and  of 
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lists  of  proscriptions  are  drawn  up  by  Fonche. 

Eoxope  cannot  suffer  to  go  unpunished?  Are  loyalty  and 
fidelity  alone  to  sufifer  the  consequences  of  the  disasters  pro- 
voked by  traitors  ?  Are  firmness  and  severity  crimes  ?  The 
judge  condemns  himself  in  acquitting  the  guilty.  How  much 
blood  and  treaaure  has  not  a  magnanimity  ill-repaid  already 
cost  to  Europe  ? 

A  twofold  proscription  was  resolved  on  in  the  council ;  one 
directed  against  the  men  most  notoriously  culpable,  who  were 
to  be  arrested  and  brought  before  councils  of  war ;  the  other 
levelled  at  the  men  who  were  reputed  dangerous,  and  which 
would  condemn  them  to  exile.  Fouche  was  charged,  in  his 
quality  of  minister  of  police,  to  draw  up  these  lists  of  pro- 
scription, and  to  submit  them  to  the  council  and  to  the  King ; 
who  would  add  to,  or  erase  from  them,  such  names  as 
might  be  selected  by  the  anger  or  the  favour  of  the  court. 
He  had  now  a  natural  and  worthy  opportunity  of  retiring, 
and  of  at  least  retrieving  his  own  name  by  refusing  to 
proscribe  those  whom  he  had  instigated  or  followed  in  the 
complicity  of  the  hundred  days,  and  to  whom  he  had  so  often 
promised  amnesty.  He  did  not  do  so.  Ambition,  which  had 
made  him  accept  as  glory  the  appearance  of  treason,  made  him 
accept  as  necessity  the  part  of  proscriber  of  his  accompiices. 
He  felt  already  that  there  was  no  possible  retreat  behmd  him, 
and  no  asylum  but  in  power.  His  past  actions  surrounded 
him  everywhere,  and  condemned  him  to  refuse  nothing  more 
to  the  royalists :  a  proscriber  for  them,  or  proscribed  by  them. 
He  therefore  acquiesced. 

XL 

The  following  day,  FouchS  brought  to  the  council  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  names,  one  part  chosen  by  the  public 
clamour,  the  other  by  chance,  and  from  amongst  men  whose 
insignificance,  or  the  obscurity  of  whose  crimes,  protected  them 
from  the  honour  of  proscription.  In  this  first  choice,  however, 
he  had  not  evinced  any  personal  wealcness ;  all  his  ax^omplices 
of  the  hundred  days, — Bonapartists,  Orleanists,  ministers, 
colleagues,  representatives  of  his  party,  equals  or  subordinates 

8  J 
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Foadtfr*!  wusing  and  — Mrtano  to  the  ptosaribed, 


gittexali^  maisiuLls,  agents  of  Ids  police,  and  execators  of  his 
onfers»— -iweve  oompnsed  m  it ;  LanjuinaiB,  Diesbach,  Flaugep- 
gMS,  Omiot,  and  OanlixicoiiFt,  eloaed  the  'list.  He  had 
tacnfieed   hinself  libeia%;   there  mfy  wanted   his   own 

The  King  and  his  ministers  had  only  to  soften  down  the 
rigDurs  of  Fondie,  and  to  stri&e  ont  names  which  innocence, 
indalgenoe,  or  Itvour  reeommended  to  pardon.  Louis  XVIIL 
enuMd  with  his  own  hand  that  of  Benjamin  Constant,  and  the 
EiwperorAleKaiiderthafcof  CiEnilBlnconrt  The  1^  thns  limited 
to  the  names  moet  notoriooslj  oompromised,  was  at  first  re- 
dooed  to  eightj,  and  afterwards  to  thirty-scTen.  During  this 
ballottiBg,  whidt  contnmed  for  sereral  days,  Fouche,  antfior^ 
iaed  by  the  Eiag  and  by  his  own  repugnance,  to  seize  those 
wkem  he  had  nu^ed  out,  sent  tlidm  warning,  saw  personally  a 
ffmt  namber  of  them,  and  distribated  to,  or  offered  them  dia- 
gaiaea,  passpofts,  the  means  of  escaping,  and  e^n  the  sums 
neeessary  fee  iheiv  residence  abroad.  Mye  or  six  hundred 
thonsaad  firaius,  from  the  tieasiay  of  the  police,  were  distri- 
buted by  him  to  those  whom  he  rather  wished  to  save  than 
proscribe.  The  most  obstinaite,  or  the  most  foolhardy, 
alone  fell  sdbsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  executors  of 
these  ordsKB. 

The  word  praaci^tion  had  been  written  for  state  reasons 
atone  by  the  King  and  the  minister.  The  real  object  of  the 
ceancil  was  the  remomd  of  the  fooscribed  persons,  to  give  satis 
faction  not  to  yengeance,  but  to  public  clamour.  The  King 
did  not  wish  for  yictims,  Europe  did  not  ask  for  blood 

XU. 

ne  act  of  proscription  ran  as  follows : — 


''jyemsxm^  by  the  pmRharwat  (tf  an  atleoipt  wiOont 
exasafle^  bat gradtntiog thepenaltfv  and loaitiag the namber 
of  the  guilty—- o£  ooneiliatifig  the  ntesest  of  ear  subjects,  the 
digai^  ci  o\a  ctowa^  aoL  ths;  tnnqmUity  of  Europe,  with 
whadbwaowe  to  justkd  andtathefiillseeQriiyofaH  other  dtizenB^ 
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mHlicnit  dbtiBctkm,  we  fa«ve  dedamd,  and  do  dedara,  haTe 
oxdcMd,  and  do  ordiBr  aa  Ibllowa : 

"Art.  I.  The  generals  and  officers  who  have  betrayed 
the  King  before  the  ^id  of  March,  or  who  have  attacked 
France  and  the  gOTemment  by  force  of  arma«  and  thoee  who 
by  violence  haye  possessed  ^emselyes  of  power,  shall  be 
seized  and  brought  before  the  competent  courts-martial  in 
their  respective  divisions;  viz.  Ney,  Lab^doydre,  Lallemand 
senior,  Lallemand  junior,  Drouet  d*Eilon,  Lefebvro,  Desnou- 
ettes,  Ameil,  Brayer,  Gilly,  Mouton-Duvemet,  Grouchy,  Glau- 
sel,  Laborde,  Debelle,  Bertrand,  Drouot,  Cambronne,  Lava- 
iette,  and  Bovigo. 

**  Art.  11.  The  individuals  whose  names  here  lii^ow:  viz. 
So«ilt,  Alix,  ExeeknanS)  Bassano,  Marbot,  Felix  Lepelletier, 
Bodtoy  de  la  Meurthe,  M6h6e,  F^feissiaet,  Thibeandieaa, 
Camot,  YandansBie,  G«nefal  Lamaique,  Lobau,  Harel,  Pirg, 
Batr^  Amault,  PoHtmereul,  Begaault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angri.}r, 
Aaan^  de  Fli,dkmev^  Degeaa  jnn.,  Gariau,  E^al,  Bouvier» 
Domelaard;  Merlim  (de^  Dow),  Durback,  Dmfc^  Delnmen, 
Bofy  de  St-Vincent,  FIlix  Dei^oftesy  Ganoer  (de  Siemiites), 
EMlni,  M^linet;  GlUys,  CoortiB,  ForbiiirJaiuioa  jixn.,  Le- 
lorgne  dldei^^^> — i^Ml  quit  Paris  in  three  days,  imd  shall 
retbre  to  the  fhtemr  of  Franee,  to  the  places  whieh  will 
be  indicated  by  our  nrndster  of  general  poliee,  azid  where 
they  shell  remain  weAet  his  soipeEintend^iee,  until  tiiie  Cham- 
bers shall  deelaore  whidi  of  tbusm  are  to  quit  the  kingdom,  or 
to  be  sent  for  trial  before  the  tribunals. 

*'Art.  III.  Those  individualfl  who  shall  be  condemned  to 
quit  the  kingdom  shall  have  the  power  of  selling  their  estates 
and  j>roper«y,  witfain  the  term  of  one  year;  to  dispose  of 
axid  transport  ik&  prodnoe  out  of  France,  and  to  receive 
duzBig  fhis  pezndi  tJie  xevenue*  thereof  in  foreign  oeuntriios, 
OH  eonditioB,  hewevsr,  of  ftmdshing  the  fvoof  of  their  ebediaiee 
to  the  present  cNrdinaDce. 

^  Art  it;  The  Ikis  of  all  the  indii^daaleto  whom  Articles 
I  and .  II  may  be  applieable,  are  and  shall  remain  closed  bj 
die  namee  don^aated  in  these  artiolee,  and  can  never  be 
eskeaded  to  olhm  flnr  any  canse  at  pretext  nrlwtBoever,  otIiiBr* 
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Caoaes  of  the  proscriptian. 

yflae  than  in  the  forms  and  according  to  the  oonstitatiODal 
laws ;  from  which  deviation  is  only  made  for  this  special  case. 

(Signed)  Loms. 

"By  the  King. 

The  Minister  Secretary  of  State  for  the  police  de- 
partment 

(Signed)  Duke  of  Otranto." 

XLIL 

Thus  was  hegun  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  King,  and  in 
spite  of  the  minister,  hut  under  the  presentiment  of  the 
Chamber  which  was  about  to  assemble  full  of  vengeance, 
the  era  of  proscription  of  1815 ;  fatal  concessions,  not  of  the 
heart  but  of  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  who,  with  the 
spirit  and  the  will  of  clemency,  gave  himself  the  appearance 
of  rigour.  Louis  XVIIl.,  did  not  su£Biciently  feel,  under  the 
circumstances,  his  power  against  the  foreign  princes,  against 
his  own  party,  and  against  his  brother,  as  he  had  not  suffi- 
ciently felt  it  at  Amouville  when  prostituting  the  royal 
authority  to  Fouche.  He  was  the  man  essential  to  Europe, 
to  France,  and  to  the  royalists  themselves.  He  ought  to 
have  known  this ;  and,  to  demonstrate  it  to  all,  he  had  merely 
to  refuse  concessions  which  lowered  him  as  a  man,  without 
strengthening  him  as  a  King. 

In  conceding  the  nomination  of  Fouche,  that  he  might 
enter  Paris  in  favour  with  the  revolution,  he  had  lessened 
his  personal  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  royalists ; .  in  concediag 
this  beginning  of  a  proscription,  against  his  will,  to  his  party 
and  to  the  allied  powers  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
he  lessened  his  popularity  as  a  royal  peace-maker  and  me- 
diator, in  the  eyes  of  the  revolution.  His  character,  yielded 
to  both  sides  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  He  had  furnished 
both  parties  with  the  secret  of  his  weakness.  The  royalists 
and  the  liberals  were  going  to  draw  him  on  successively  farther 
than  he  wished  to  go     He  had  not  marked  with  suffident 
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Their  impolicy. 

resolution  the  fixed  points  at  which  it  became  him  to  maintain 
bis  character  and  his  reign,  the  dignity  of  his  race,  the  im- 
partiality of  his  mind,  the  sovereign  umpirage  of  his  heart 
between  the  parties.  A  restoration  can  neyer  be  anything 
but  an  amnesty.  Pardon  is  not  its  virtue  only,  it  is  its 
law. 


BO  01  THIBTT-nBST:. 

Muxat-^His  flight  from  Naples — ^Arrival  at  the  Isle  of  Ischia — His  aide- 
de-camp,  the  Duke  of  Rocca  Romana — His  departure  for  France- 
He  lands  at  Cannes — Offers  his  services  to  the  Emperor— Refusal  of 
Napoleon — ^Terror  in  the  South — Mnrat  quits  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toulon  and  conceals  himself— Asks  an  asylum  from  Louis  XYIII.— 
It  IS  granted  to  him  in  Austria— Attempts  at  flight— He  fails — 
Adventures — His  retreat — Dangers — He  embarks  for  Corsica — ^Perils 
of  the  passage — Incidents — He  is  picked  up  at  sea — His  arrival  in 
Corsica — He  retires  to  the  mountains — ^Political  situation  of  Corsica 
—Mnrat  is  summoned  to  surrender  by  the  gotemor  of  the  island—- 
His  refrisal — ^The  governor  sends  a  body  of  soldiers  to  arrest  him — 
Their  failure — Projects  of  Murat— He  departs  on  an  expedition  to 
Naples— His  march  towards  Ajaccio— Entry  into  the  City — Arrival 
of  Macirone— He  sends  him  the  passport  for  Austria — Murat's  letter 
— His  departure  for  Naples — Passage — Desertion  of  one  of  his  vessels 
— Incidents — He  disembarks  at  the  port  of  Pizzo— Endeavours  to 
raise  the  population — His  arrest — Last  moments — Condemnation— 
Death— Review  of  his  life. 


I. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  a  narrative  of  those  proscriptions, 
of  those  assassinations,  of  those  trials,  and  those  executions, 
which  were  to  strike  with  dismay  the  second  return  of  the 
King — sinister  pages  which  the  friends  of  the  restoration 
would  wish  to  tear  from  its  history — ^let  us  first  return  to 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  outiaws,  whom  the  events  of  the 
himdred  days  led  on  to  his  ruin;  and  whose  flight,  last 
attempt,  and  death,  commenced  this  period  of  vicissitudes, 
of  vengeance,  and  of  blood.  We  speak  of  Murat,  whose 
life,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  was  not  terminated  by  his  first 
Ml  from  the  throne,  and  by  the  s^^rrender  of  his  kingdom 
to  the  Bourbons  of  Naples.  It  seemed  to  be  the  destiny  of 
this  satellite  of  Napoleon  to  rise  with  him,  to  fall  with  him. 
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to  rise  agdn  mih  him,  and  to  enact  alter  hko,  ike  JMnic 
purody  0f  aMoond  logn,  init  aiso  to  &U  again  likie  laia^ao 
longer  into  huaaAtoMt  but  the  tomb. 

11. 

We  left  bim,  in  the  precedmg  volume  of  tlus  bistofy, 
TBnqtddmd,  oast  do^wn,  tearing  himself  in  the  night  .^ein  the 
eaibraeea  of  his  urifB,  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  and  of  bis 
children,  iviioi^ere  gohsg  to  Bj  on  board  an  Engliah  vessel; 
himself  stealing  £N>m  his  palace,  mth  two  fEd&fui  oompaniens 
in  misfortane,  in  borrowed  clothes,  looking  for  a  fidiMdOKn'e 
boat  on  the  shore  of  his  own  kingdom,  already  ixratded; 
en^torldng,  mider  fiaYomr  of  ni^,  at  Oafie  Msene,  and 
rowing  towards  the  little  Isle  of  Ischia,  where  his  awthcirilgr 
still  nominally  existed,  but  where  his  flag  was  already  lowered 

On  arriying  there,  he  cut  off  his  long  hair,  by  which  he  was 
distinguished  amongst  other  men  of  his  camp  and  his  kingdom 
'Be  ^  not  mi^Ee  known  there  who  he  was,  appnaheasive  that 
itjhe  islanderB  might  ddiver  him  np  to  Uie  Aastriass  who  had 
aluBsdy  enteised  Naples,  or  to  the  Bom^kns  who  weve 
approaching,  Ihait  they  might,  by  giving  np  his  heed  to  his 
eBendes,  oam  the  reward  of  treason.  Same  of  his  offioeiv, 
^somniaiidiiig  the  forts  of  the  island,  were  alone  aci|aaintod  with 
his  residence  Ihere.  He  hoped  dumce  wenfal  gif«  Iiim  an 
^pC9tanity  of  dying  to  lEVanoe. 

The  next  morning,  when  wailking  widi  his  two  eompanieos 
xa  mkfortime  on  the  soSitaiy  shore  of  the  idbnd,  between  4fae 
t9mtk  of  Isbbia  and  the  garden  walls  of  one  of  his  old  pleaane 
palaces,  ike  saw  a  felnoca,  which  was  tacking  nndecidodly 
between  the  harbonr  and  the  beach  on  which  he  was  waikiQg ; 
4EDd  wlaoh  seemed  by  its  manceavies  to  have  no  diher  object 
than  to  be  observed,  and  to  wait  for  passengeiB  at  an  appoiubsd 
^Mndezvons.  Jfnzat  surmised  that  this  vessel,  &ej^ted  by 
some  :mftknown  fidends,  might  perhaps  be  an  unexpected  aid 
sent  to  him  by  fortnne.  He  made  signals  therefore,  wiudh 
-etEeieinstanIfy  repHed  to  by  the  officers  on  boaid.  The  vessel 
affBBached  ihe  beach,  and  sent  her  boat  onshore     Mvat 
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immediatelj  jumped  into  it  with  his  two  friends,  and  in  a  few 
moments  found  himself  on  the  deck  of  the  felucca,  and  in  the 
arms  of  his  aide-de-camp,  the  Duke  of  Bocca-Bbmana. 

This  officer  who  was  called  the  Bayard  of  the  Neapolitan 
army,  had,  beneath  the  aspect  and  outward  form  of  a  paladin, 
that  antique  and  determined  stamp  of  friendship  in  his  character, 
which  is  now  but  rarely  found  in  Italy,  enervated  by  long  servi- 
tude, but  which,  in  those  hearts  where  it  is  to  be  found,  noble 
or  plebeian,  equals  all  that  antiquity  or  chivalry  can  boast  of  an 
heroic  and  superhuman  cast.  Such  was  Bocca-Bomana,  worthy 
by  his  rank  of  the  court  of  the  Bourbons,  worthy  by  his  bravery 
of  fighting  by  the  side  of  Murat,  and  worthy  by  his  fidelity  to 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  old  general,  of  the  esteem  of  both 
parties.  His  image,  as  we  thus  depict  it,  is  still  in  our  eyes 
and  our  memoiy. 

Ill 

The  Duke  of  Bocca-Bomana,  on  learning  from  his  militaiy 
and  court  friends,  that  Murat  had  taken  the  direction  of  Cape 
Miseno,  conjectured  that  the  King  had  taken  refuge  at  Ischia. 
He  hastened,  therefore,  in  concert  with  the  Duchess  of  Gone- 
gliano,  Murat's  niece,  to  embark  on  board  a  Calabrian  felucca, 
belonging  to  a  farmer  on  his  estate,  which  was  at  the  moment 
in  the  port  of  Naples ;  and  he  made  sail  towards  the  island,  to 
seek  for  his  master  as  chance  might  direct,  to  take  him  on 
board,  and  save  him.  Murat,  Bocca-Bomana,  the  Neapolitan 
Colonel  Bonafoux,  the  Marquis  Giuliano,  and  some  other  ser- 
vants of  the  King,  made  sail  for  Toulon.  The  King  hoped  that 
Napoleon,  who  was  then  still  at  Paris,  would  grant  him  his 
pardon,  and  permit  him  to  return  to  Paris,  to  fight  as  a  chief,  or 
as  a  volunteer  in  his  cavalry,  when  he  might  redeem  his 
ambitious  infidelity  with  his  blood.  In  this  vague  hope,  but 
without  daring  to  anticipate  in  Paris  the  pardon  which  he  was 
preparing  to  solicit,  he  disembarked  on  the  same  coast  where 
Napoleon  himself  had  landed,  at  Cannes,  the  28th  May,  as  if 
he  had  wished  to  follow  exactly  the  footsteps  of  his  brother  in- 
law    He  took  refuge  in  a  sort  of  half  mystery,  while  waiting. 
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in  a  country  yilla,  belonging  to  Admiral  Lallemand,  called 
Plaisance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Toulon. 

He  vnotd  from  thence  to  Fouche,  minister  of  police,  who 
had  been  his  guest  a  long  time  at  Naples,  and  the  confidant  of 
all  his  family  and  political  quarrels  with  the  Emperor.  He 
could  not  have  made  choice  of  a  more  powerful  negociator. 
Fouch6  lent  himself  with  his  natural  complaisance  to  this  part 
of  mediator  and  conciliator  between  the  two  brothers-in-law. 
He  loved  Murat,  and  thought  him  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  army.  But  at  the  first  word  he  uttered  on  the  sulgect  to 
the  Emperor,  the  latter  became  gloomy,  and  cast  a  glance  at 
Fouch^,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  residence  of  Murat  at 
Toulon,  of  which  he  wished  to  appear  ignorant,  was  a  suffici- 
ently great  indulgence.  "  What  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  I 
am  ignorant,"  said  he  to  Fouche,  '*  has  been  concluded  between 
the  King  of  Naples  and  France  ?"  Fouche  did  not  venture  to 
persist  against  a  resentment,  which  might  soon  change  to  a 
threat  He  acquainted  Murat  with  the  un&vourable  dis- 
positions of  his  brother-in-law,  and  counselled  him  to  wait  in 
obscurity  until  victoiy  should  recall  Napoleon^s  generosity,  or 
till  reverses  should  restore  friendship  to  his  heart.  Murat 
obeyed,  trembling  with  impatience,  his  heart  corroding  with 
grief  and  remorse,  in  the  solitude  and  idleness  of  his  retreat. 

IV 

He  was  only  aroused  from  this  lethargy  by  the  rumour  of 
the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo,  the  abdication  and  flight  of  the 
Emperor,  and  of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons — ^his  enemies  at 
Paris,  through  the  recollection,  very  ui^ust  with  respect  to 
him,  of  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  and  his  enemies 
at  Naples,  from  a  community  of  interest  and  of  blood.  The 
royalist  risings  at  Marseilles — ^the  murder  of  General  Eamel 
at  Toulouse-— of  General  Lagarde  at  Nismes— of  Marshal  Brune, 
at  Avignon — ^the  reign  of  terror,  which  only  changed  its  colours 
in  the  south,  and  which  was  raging  even  in  Toulon,  against  all 
who  adhered  either  by  blood,  by  functions,  or  by  opinions  to 
Bonaparte— compelled  him  to  ouit  the  house  of  Admiral  Lalle- 
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maad,  Vfhiaee  ^be  p3ibm  tsf  the  MofoiB  4le  fim^]»»  (Im  Eingls 
oommissioner  in  the  south,  kame  tkat  hesBSuMl. 

He  took  shelter  in  aietceait  oiikiiovm  toakli,  ococft  to  isome 
.navAl  inffioers,  devoted  to  hk  iaasfoctmeB^  and  fiatfaM  to  Ids 
..secret.  From  tlienoe  he  tmated  his  l^ongbts  tDwards  &e 
geoeiositDr  of  ihe  JBoHz^bons,  yiho  had  retmaoed  to  Pans,  to  jok 
them  for  sal&ly  imd  .«q  asyinm  io.  Frmioe.  He  "wrote  a  «l^;m- 
£ed«i]d  4xwohi^g  letter  to  4;ke  King,  and  anodierto  Faochk, 
the  only  one  who  I'emsiined  da  power  icfter  l^e  rain  of  the  im- 
jpenalists.  This  letter  from  the  pen  ofMiuBtvas  dated:  ^^scnn 
the  depths  of  mj  gloomy  retreat,  4^  j^ihid  of  August  1815." 

The  unfortunate  King  of  Napks  was,  in  &et,  ^depimd  iif 
ihelightof  day  in  his  retreat ;  audit  was  only  dming  the  rd^t 
TthMt  he  oould  hreaidie  the  £resh  jor,  and  get  a^&xi{»e  of  the 
iieavens.  In  his  letter  to  Foneh^liein&smad  him  that  jnot 
danng  to  travel  through  the  south,  i^iioh  was  stained  mttitfae 
i)lood  of  Brune,  to  go  and  l^irow  haaself  at  the  feet  tof  ti» 
£ing,  ke  was  going  to  embark  fbor  Havre  on  boaxd  a  tzadmg 
vessel,  freighted  by  Jiis  Iriends  in  Toulon,  and  tdfat  from  Hanne 
heoeuldgoto  Paris  with  less  danger  to  his  Hfe.  Atthe«at&e 
(time  he  eommissioned  one  of  hss  aidefr^deHsamps,  Ooloaiel 
JIacirone,  the  confidant  ^andeecretagent  of  Fowh^  in  Paris,  to 
nc^gooia^e  with  the  allied  powers  &r  asafs  coiid«^ibrMm,«»- 
igning  him  an  asylum  and  a  place  of  residence  in  one  of  the 
continental  states. 

During  this  correspondence,  which  was  slow  and  impeded 
%  the  state  of  i^iocanoe  in  wMch  Moot  ^iraBhed  to  4eep 
J^eudhe,  and  even  Maoirone,  of  the  piaoe  of  Ins  xetsvat,  <evetfl;$ 
Imnied  on  rapidly.,  and  his  retreat  foeong  in  danger  of  disooveiy 
by  the  spies  of  the  Terror  at  Toakm^tewas  teompelled  to&im 
imd  r^ect  other  resetodans. 


Measwhile  Fouelie,M  de  Tattejiand,  the  Duln  itf  Wd 
Mngton  and  Prince  .Mettemioh,  yaeldiiig  witiumt  fiffieuKTf  to 
the  solidtatLons  of  Mtteat,  and  to  ^  wekes  wapfeaatd  4by  Ids 
aide^de^oaaip  Maiaiope.  aatd  j&eMm^pmQmiaaoidiWsglAmt 
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I9ie  «g«ipaiii<Kasafli»£i^  -vdio  had  been  sent  bj  Mant  to 
Perie,  tordslied  Meeuone  ivith  letters  md  inBBi^orts  ^fitirai  3f  • 
deMtftternioii,  the  AoBtmnylcriipoliaatiaryat  Paris,  aathoxiaiig 
the<ex4diig  of  Naples  to  ii^oiii  hkunfe  and  chilcbeii  at  Trieete, 
lUiAto  reside  in nsfetf  in ihe  states t)f  Ite  Enqmror  of  Aastria. 

But  the  destiDy  and  intentions  of  Murat  had  been  ah»a47 
changed  l^  eoe  of  those  &tsl  chances  which  frustiaite  the  best 
laid  plans,  and  which  tl»ew  the  outlaws  back  into  a  «tate  of 
anxiefy  worse  than  befoxe  their  attempte  at  evasion. 

Murat  ought  to  have  been  able  to  reckon  on  ike  indoigaaoe 
.  odrL  the  pcEvate  feeliags  of  the  Marquis  de  Biviere,  the  goveoMV 
of  Tookn.  At  the  period  when  this  gentleman,  ikcn  au 
omlaw  himself^  had  reitomed  clandestinely  to  Fraaoe,  to 
hatch  plots  there  against  Napoleon,  had  been  tried  and  .con- 
demned to  death  as  an  aceompUoe  of  the  ooaqpirades  4)f 
P<iigBao,  of  Pichegm,  and  of  Moreao,  he  had  been  indebted 
for  his  pardon  and  his  Hfa,  to  the  generous  intercessions  of 
*  Mnsat  with  the  .Fust  OonsoL  This  was  £or  M.  de  BiTi^re  a 
xan.and  sacred  occasion  of  returning  generosity  lor  generosity, 
aa£ety  for  safety,  to  a  fu^^tiye  cast  in  turn  on  his  naercy  by  the 
vkissitttdes  of  fiite»  The  Marqnis  de  BiTidre,  who  was  espe 
rieneed  in  proscaptions,  was  wcurthy,  it  is  said,  by  his  heart,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  protection  of  his  old  intercessor  and  the 
anger  of  the  royalists.  But  whether  his  understanding  was  not 
equal  to  his  feelings,  whether  the  prudence  of  Murat  did  not 
give  him  ihe  means  of  communicating  to  him  in  his  vetreat 
the  good  intentions  of  the  goyemor  of  the  south,  or  that  the 
aeal  and  researches  of  the  secondary  or  volunteer  agents  of  the 
loyalist  police  overstepped  the  orders  of  M.  de  /Bividre,  the 
alarm  caused  to  Murat  and  his  friends  by  the  snares  that  were 
laid  for  theo^,  obliged  them  frequently  to  change  their  place  of 
conceaknent.  Weary  of  this  continual  terror,  which  besieged 
his  Tetzeats,  and  which  left  him  no  hope  of  safety  in  any  part 
of  France,  Muzat  ^renounced  the  idea  of  going  to  Havre  and 
to  Paris,  and  resolved  to  repair  to  Corsica,  an  island  full  of  the 
selarions,  the  partisans,  and  the  dependants  of  the  Bonaparte 
fiunily,  fiiall  badly  disposed  towards  the  new  government  of  Ihe 
Bourbons,  unfurnished  with  French  troops,  left  in  a  sort  of 
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expectation  and  neutralitj  between  events,  and  where  the 
numerous  creeks,  the  impracticable  roads,  the  forests,  the 
mountains,  the  sacred  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  presented 
a  thousand  means  of  flight,  of  inaccessible  retreats,  or  of 
temporaiy  security  for  an  outlaw.  B j  the  care  of  the  Marquis 
Giuliano,  of  Macirone,  of  the  Count  of  Mosbourg,  and  of  a 
lady  in  Paris,  whom  he  had  loved  before  he  was  a  King,  and 
who  preserved  for  him  that  remembrance  of  love  which  is  the 
tenderest  and  most  courageous  of  friendships,  he  had  received 
from  Paris,  clothes,  linen,  jewels,  arms,  and  a  sum  of  200,000 
francs,  to  assist  him  in  his  plans  of  flight.  He  commissioned 
the  Duke  of  Eocca-Bomana,  Colonel  Bonafoux,  and  the  Marquis 
Guiliano,  his  aides-de-camp,  less  disturbed  and  less  suspected 
at  Toulon  from  being  strangers  to  the  civil  discords  of  the 
countiy,  to  freight  a  light  vessel  for  him,  to  make  the  passage 
from  the  French  coast  to  the  island  of  Corsica.  These  faith- 
ful friends,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  French  navy  of  whom 
we  havo  already  spoken,  succeeded  without  much  difficulty, 
in  a  few  days,  to  arrange  their  preparations  with  the  greatest 
secrecy.  The  treasure,  the  equipments,  the  arms,  the  servants, 
and  even  the  clothing  of  the  King  were  embarked  on  board  thp 
hired  vessel,  which  now  only  awaited  Murat  himself. 

VI. 

The  vigilance  of  the  police  at  the  gates  of  Toulon,  or  in  the 
port  of  the  city,  and  the  sanguinary  menaces  of  which  he  was 
the  oljject  as  a  presumed  accomplice  of  the  20th  March,  did 
not  permit  him  to  embark  in  the  harbour  at  the  same  time  as 
his  officers  and  his  servants,  for  the  hand  of  a  hired  assassin  or 
a  commotion  of  the  people  might  seize  and  strike  him  at  his 
last  step  on  the  shore  of  his  coimtry.  It  was  therefore  agreed 
that  the  vessel  should  put  to  sea  without  him,  that  it  should 
stand  off  and  on  in  the  roads,  at  a  certain  distance  from  Toulon, 
and  that,  approaching  the  land  towards  a  point  agreed  on* 
where  the  King  would  be  during  the  night,  the  captain  should 
send  a  boat  ashore,  and  embark  the  fugitive  monarch  imder 
cover  of  the  darkness  and  the  solitude. 
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Marat  miaaes.the  vessel. 


On  the  day  fixed  for  their  departure,  the  2nd  of  August, 
all  ¥ras  accomplished  which  concerned  the  vessel  that  had 
been  engaged  The  Duke  of  Eocca-Eomana,  Colonel  Bona- 
foux,  two  domestics,  and  the  King's  equipage,  sailed  out  of 
the  harbour  without  exciting  suspicion,  and  the  vessel  which 
bore  them,  cruised  slowly  till  the  close  of  day  in  the  roads. 
The  boat  was  then  lowered,  approached  the  shore  towards  the 
point  agreed  on,  and  the  sailors  who  rowed  it  searched  a  long« 
time  for  Murat  and  the  Marquis  Guiliano,  amongst  the  rocks 
and  olive  trees  that  skirted  the  shore. 

But  they  sought  for  and  awaited  him  in  vain.  A  body  of 
soldiers  and  police  agents  prowling  through  the  country  around 
the  King's  retreat,  had  prevented  him  from  leaving  it  at  the 
hour  of  rendezvous  which  he  had  assigned  to  his  friends  The. 
boat  therefore  returned  to  the  vessel.  The  friends  and  ser- 
vants of  Murat,  in  a  state  of  consternation,  deliberated  amongst 
themselves  in  a  mortal  fright,  what  was  best  to  be  done  to 
parry  this  fiGital  mischance ;  some  thinking  that  their  unfortunate 
master  had  mistaken  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  was  wailing 
for  them  in  some  creek  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  Toulon; 
others  that  he  had  mistaken  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  that  he 
would  make  his  appearance  on  the  shore  after  the  departure  of 
the  vessel. 

The  latter  proposed  landing  and  passing  the  night  in 
attempting  to  discover  him,  calling  upon  him  from  rock  to 
rock ;  the  former  proposed  cruising  within  reach  of  the  shore, 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  seized  by  the  coast-guard,  until  the 
King  should  make  his  appearance,  and  the  boat  might  be 
sent  again  for  him  to  the  shore.  They  decided  on  this  last 
measure,  the  most  prudent  of  all,  and  tacked  about  opposite 
the  coast.  But  these  suspicious  manoeuvres  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  same  royalist  patrol  which  had  scoured  the 
country  around  the  King's  retreat,  these  men  hailed  the  vessel, 
went  on  board  sword  in  hand,  uttering  sanguinary  imprecations 
against  the  Bonapartists  and  against  the  King  of  Naples, 
declaring  that  if  they  had  foimd  him  on  board  they  would  have 
avenged  his  crimes  without  trial,  and  cast  his  body  into  the 
sea ;  they  ordered  the  captain,  under  threat  of  seizing  his  vessel, 
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SnspkioBs  of  the  royalist  pAtrol. 

•  -  -        - 

to  qtdt  ihe  coast  immediatelj  and  proceed  to  sea,  to  a^roid  the 
suspicion  of  endeayooring  to  saye  some  of  tiio  ouda^re.  The 
Dtike  of  Rocca-Bomana,  and  Colonel  Bonafoux^  niik  tha 
servants  aaod  eqmpments  of  the  King,  concealed  during  this 
vnit  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  behind  bales  of  merohandis* 
destined  apparentlj  for  Corsica,  had  fortunately  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  «»assins. 

VIL 

The  captain  of  the  yessel,  compelled  to  obey  under  pain  of 
ese!li»g  suspicions,  and  calling  out  patrols  inevitably  hiaL  to 
tiw  Ekg)  pretended  to  put  to  sea  after  their  departmre,  but 
shK^ening  sail  again  to  give  Murat  time  and  opportunity  still 
to  vBJein  them,  he  kept  on  under  easy  sail  within  reach  of  the 
coast  during  the  night.  BoccarEomana,  in  despair  would  have 
died  rather  ihm  thur  escape  alone,  instead  of  the  friend, 
wlmm  he  had  come  to  saye ;  but  the  armed  vessels  that  guarded 
ibe  coast,  and  which  observed  the  ship,  prevented  it  ftooL 
making  the  shore  again,  or  even  ftom  approaching  it  too  near. 

During  these  events  at  sea,  the  gangs  who  were  watching 
the  approaches  to  Murat^s  retreat  having  retired,  the  King 
came  out  about  midnight,  and  reached,  without  being  perceived* 
tile  point  of  the  coast  where  the  vessel  was  to  have  waited  and 
taken  him  on  board.  Ho  did  not  doubt  the  punctuality  of  his 
oompanious  in  arms  being  there,  nor  their  patience  in  waiting 
for  him.  He  enjoyed  already  in  imagination,  that  feeling  of 
anticipated  safety  which  at  length  he  was  going  to  exyqy  in 
G<»Bica,  after  the  long  oppressioa  of  sorrow  and  terror  under 
wMch  he  had  existed  for  the  last  three  months. 

Vain  illusion  of  the  outlaw;  by  turns  the  sport  of  fortune 
in  hopes  and  feonif  The  sh(»e  was  deserted,  and  the  sea 
vacant*.  The  Ejng  thon^t  he  had  come  too  late  or  too  eady. 
He  still  eontinued  to  hope  that  the  vessel  wocdd  appear  with 
every  wave  that  rustled  at  Ms  £9et.  More  disturbed,  hev> 
ever,  as  the  xd^t  wore  away,  and  new  stars  were  rising  or 
settii^  behind  the  momitaina  of  the  coast,  he  ascended  ftom 
rodtto  loek,  to  obtain,  fEom  a  greater  elevation,  a  mose  eqctonded 
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The  veaad  puts  to  aea  withont  MuaL. 

viemoi  thA  sea*  Bjd  tknighit  he  ssw  a  sail  in  the  white  crest 
of  evecy  wave,,  and  still  ehmg  to  hope  with  the  ohstiaacj  o£ 
a  man  who  must,  cease  to  live  if  depidved  of  that  eonsolatioQ. 

At  length  the  fiist  gtimpses  of  the  momiag  twilight  spread 
a  broader  gleam  than  that  of  the  moon  upon  the  waves.  He 
saw  asd  reeogoised  his.  Teasel  by  the  descriptioii  which  had 
be^ih  given  to  him«  and  by  th^  fflgnals  which  had  been  agseed 
npon  between  himself  and  he  friends  at  Toulon.  But  he  saw 
hes  only  to  feel  at  the  same  time  the  absolute  imposribility  of 
resflhii^  hear..  TheEO  wasi  ao'  boat  on  the  shore  that  he  could 
avail  himself  of,  and  the  vessel,  watched  by  the  coaatrguard 
boatSE,  waa  iiadsr  Ml  sail.fox  the  open  sea» 

His  last  hofesraad  hialast  firiends  w«ce  vanishing  together 
with  thia  sail.  He  fell  for  a  moment  thimdfflatrock  upon  a 
rock,  calling^  &r  death,  or  far  his  fidenda. 

Yin. 

But  ha  waeroBdof  those  man  wiho  do.  not  long  bend  under 
the  wei^t  o£  calasaitiesy  eTOuthe  moat  deq>erate.  Fortified 
by  the»pe]als>eneoimtered  in  his  youth,  by  playing  with  de^ny^ 
and  by  the  dangers,  braved  or  avoided,  of  the  field  of  battle, 
against  all  extremities  of  fortune,  he,  like  all  men  of  courage, 
did  not  submit  to  them  imtil  he  had  exhausted  all  the  resources 
(d  hJapreseocA  of  mind,  and  all  the  vigour  of  his  charaoter  in 
midewroHxa.  to.  gnnnount  them..  Oonq-uerahle  only  by  death, 
thietenei;g;*9ndfiexibility  of  his  soul  subdued,  even  in  the  most 
sinftstac  asaaiilt&of  fitte,.  all  outward  symptoms  of  weakness,  and 
hia  eamitsnaofiastUl  dis^played  the  snule.  and  the  serenity  of 
httkCQucageu 

Ha  aioaa  a&ar  waiting  some  momenta  ia  vain  for  the 
vabmk  QiC.  hia.  vessel,  now  more  and  more  impossible,  which 
was  disappearing  under  the  waves  of  the  horizon,  and  ha 
j^buagiod  amidst  tba  fields  and  olive,  groves,  which  line  the  coast, 
nat.knin«v]£  wdaither  to  direct  hia  steps,,  but  stm  unable  to  re* 
maiii  in.a<atate.of  inaction. 

Daylight  weuld  now  soon  discover  him  to  those;  who  had 
hoen  insearch  of  him  during  the  night     The  conviction  thai 
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Marat  wanders  about  the  coast  for  three  days  and  foor  nights. 

his  asylum  of  the  preceding  eyening  was  suspected  fmd 
surrounded,  did  not  permit  him  to  return  to  it,  unless  at  the 
risk  of  fjGdling  into  the  hands  of  his  executioners.  Under  eyerj 
roof  which  he  saw  in  the  country  he  was  apprehensive  of  meet- 
ing with  an  informer  or  an  enemy.  He  went  on  as  chance 
directed,  avoiding  the  vicinity  of  the  forts  and  villages,  reced 
ing  from  the  sea  coast,  following  no  other  paths  than  those 
which  his  instinct  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  most  hidden  and 
deserted,  frequently  tempted  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  some 
isolated  houses,  but  as  often  withheld  by  the  dread  of  finding 
some  traitor  within. 

He  wandered  thus  for  three  days  and  four  nights,  without 
any  other  nourishment  than  some  grains  of  Indian  com  which 
he  ground  between  his  teeth  to  support  nature,  and  having  no 
other  covering  from  the  cold  night  air  while  he  slept,  than  the 
leaves  of  the  olive  trees.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  too  fer 
from  the  borders  of  the  sea ;  and  approached  the  shore  every 
evenii^,  in  the  vague  hope  that  his  friends,  when  once  freed 
from  the  observation  of  the  vessels  of  war,  would  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spot  they  had  fixed  upon,  and  that  they 
would  succeed  in  discovering  him,  and  take  him  on  board. 

IX 

But  none  of  these  hopes  were  realised.  About  noon  on 
the  fourth  day,  compelled  by  hunger  and  the  weakness  of  his 
limbs,  he  decided  on  knocking,  at  all  risks,  at  the  door  of  the 
first  cottage  which  should  present  itself,  and  to  seek  for 
hospitality  or  death  from  the  generosity  or  treachery  of  its  in- 
habitants. He  flattered  himself  even  that  he  would  not  be  recog- 
nised, and  that  he  might  sound  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his 
hosts,  before  he  should  reveal  himself,  or  steal  away  again  £rom 
their  threshold. 

His  fortune  conducted  him  towards  a  poor  and  rustic  cottage 
isolated  from  the  other  houses  scattered  about  these  hUls,  and 
belonging  to  an  old  military  man  retired  from  the  service,  who 
cultivated  there  the  little  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  An  aged 
female  servant,  who  kept  house  for  the  owner,  was  the  sole 
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He  takes  shelter  in  a  cottage. 

compainon  of  her  master,  who  was  absent  at  the  moment  of 
Murat*s  arriyal.  The  King  gave  a  timid  knock,  and  the  door 
was  opened  by  the  old  woman,  who,  seeing  a  man  of  mild  and 
noble  countenance,  whose  dress  was  half  civil  and  half  mili- 
tary, but  decent  and  even  rich,  thought  he  was  some  friend  or 
companion  in  arms  of  her  master,  and  invited  him  with  confi- 
dence to  enter.  The  King  told  her  that  he  was  an  officer  of 
the  garrison  of  Toulon,  a  stranger  in  the  country ;  that  having 
gone  astray  in  the  course  of  a  loi^  walk  across  the  fields, 
he  felt  himself  pressed  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  that  he 
thought  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  would  be  hospitable 
enough  to  permit  him  to  take  some  rest  and  nourishment  in  it 
The  grace  and  nobleness  of  the  King's  countenance;  the 
politeness  of  his  manners,  and  the  honest  frankness  of  his 
accent  convinced  and  touched  the  worthy  housekeeper. 

She  invited  the  King  to  sit  down  on  the  bench  at  the 
kitchen-table,  and  occupied  herself  in  lighting  the  fire,  and 
looking  for  some  eggs  to  prepare  him  a  dinner.  While  thus 
employed  in  her  household  affairs,  she  conversed  with  the 
stranger  with  that  domestic  familiarity  of  the  south,  which  places 
less  distance,  than  in  the  interior  of  France,  between  servants 
and  their  master.  She  begged  him  to  pardon  the  homely  fare 
she  had  to  offer  him,  and  told  him  that  if  her  master  had  ex- 
pected him  he  would  certainly  have  received  him  at  a  better 
provided  table.  As  she  pronounced  the  word  master  the  King 
started ;  but  concealing  bis  anxiety  under  a  feigned  indifference, 
he  asked  her  carelessly  who  her  master  was,  and  if  he  was  to 
be  long  absent  from  home.  She  replied  that  he  had  only  just 
gone  out  to  look  at  his  olive  trees,  and  that  he  would  soon 
return.  The  King  was  about  to  renew  his  inquiries,  when  the 
master  himself  returned  from  his  walk,  and  seeing  a  stranger 
of  noble  appearance  in  his  house,  already  seated  and  eating 
at  his  table,  he  cordially  greeted  him,  and  sitting  down  opposite 
to  him,  said  he  was  hungry  himself,  and  ordered  his  housekeeper 
to  prepare  him  another  dish  of  eggs,  and  to  bring  him  another 
bottle  of  wine.  The  King,  in  fact,  half  famished  by  his  long  fast 
in  the  woods,  had  already  devoured  the  food  which  had  been 
placed  before  him,  before  the  arrival  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

8  K 
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The  King  is  disoovcied  by  his  host 


X. 

Tke  guest  and  his  host  were  scarcely  seated  opposite  each 
other  at  the  same  table,  when  the  latter,  looking  more  closely 
and  with  a  better  light  at  the  person  who  was  before  him,  re 
cognised  the  King  of  Naples,  by  his  perfect  resemblance  to  his 
effigy  on  the  coin  of  the  Grand  Dachy  of  Berg  and  of  the  king 
dom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  With  a  start  of  surprise  and  eon 
fusion,  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  evincing  in  his  looks,  his 
gesture,  and  his  attitude,  all  the  respect  and  emotion  he  felt  in 
the  presence  of  such  fjallen  greatness,  begged  pardon  of  him 
for  tiie  involuntary  familiaiity  he  had  assumed  towards  so 
august  and  so  unexpected  a  guest.  He  hastened  to  assure  him 
of  his  discretion,  and  vowed  he  would  risk  his  li&  a  thousand 
times  rather  than  betray  him ;  his  house,  his  fortune,  and  his 
person,  he  said,  were  without  any  reserve  at  his  service. 

At  this  sudden  exclamation  of  her  master,  and  the  warm 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  devotion  he  evinced  towards. the 
stranger,  the  old  housekeeper,  who  was  occupied  with  her 
cookery,  turned  round  with  astonishment,  found  that  the  guest 
she  had  entertained  was  a  king,  and  in  the  midst  of  lier 
emotbn  letting  Ml  amongst  the  ashes  the  dish  she  was  pre- 
paring for  her  master,  threw  herself  all  trembling  at  the  feet 
of  Murat,  and  lost  all  presence  of  mind  in  her  excuses  and  deep 
emotion  in  so  august  a  pi^senoe 

XI 

The  Xing  returned  his  thanks  to  provideiiee  which  bad 
directed  him  better  than  if  he  had  made  a  deliberate  choaoe  of 
an  asylum.  He  passed  some  tiaaiquil  days,  happy  and  unknown, 
beneath  this  hospitable  roof.  Bat  the  master  of  the  house  being 
one  of  those  military  men,  at  that  time  suspected  of  imperialist 
sympathies  and  predilections,  one  upon  whom  the  Toulon  poliee 
had  their  eyes  especially  fixed,  Hurat  did  not  think  it  pmdant 
to  prolong  his  residence  there  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  find 
anoAer  retreat  more  certain  for  himsell     By  the  assidui^  of 
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his  host  and  the  aaval  offioera  his  i6endA^  whom  he  iMd 
acfuftinted  with  his  adyenture,  he  took  refuge  m  aawllier  hcroBe 
in  the  ^oiniiy  of  Toulon,  helonging  to  a  captain  of  a  Teasel*  and 
just  then  uninhahited. 

One  woman  alone,  faithful,  vigilant,  and  snore,  was  entrusted 
with  the  secret,  and  entmsted  to  the  service  of  the  King,  in 
this  house  ^^lich  was  thought  to  he  abandoned.  The  two 
naval  officers  of  Toulon,  the  only  confidants  of  his  secret, 
watched  over  his  safety  at  a  distance,  and  brought  him  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  night,  snch  articles  as  he  stood  in  need 
of,  and  hopes  of  better  fortune. 

Bnt  a  nunoiir  was  spread  ahout,  amongst  the  ezecutionera 
of  popular  vengeance  in  the  south,  of  the  presenoe  of  the 
King  of  Naples  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toubn,  and 
of  imaginaiy  treasures  and  jewels,  the  envied  spoils  of  those 
who  should  discover  him,  which  redoubled  the  ardour  of  the  in- 
▼estigatoni  around  him.  The  woman  who  served  hdm  had  not 
one  hour  of  safely,  she  watched  all  night  while  the  Exag  slept, 
to  listen  to  the  footsteps  and  the  noises  of  the  nocturnal  patzols 
in  the  country,  and  to  warn  the  Sing  to  fly  if  armed  visitors, 
should  approach  the  house. 

xri. 

In  spite  of  these  precautbns  and  this  discretion  oi  the 
friends  of  Murat,  silence  and  mystery  themselves  seemed  to 
reveal  the  outlaw.  During  the  night  of  the  18th  August,  a  band 
of  sixty  royalist  volunteers,  guided  and  commanded  by  one  4d  the 
chiefs  most  eagerly  bent  on  discovering  the  King,  surrounded 
the  country  house  where  he  had  taken  shelter,  i^m  the 
windows  of  the  house,  which  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  might 
be  perceived  during  the  day  everything  that  approached,  and 
he  would  then  have  time  to  conceal  himself  from  all  oresearch ; 
but  under  favour  of  the  shades  of  night,  and  of  the  silence  en* 
joined  to  the  troops,  the  proscribers  mightsurroundandsuifpriie 
their  victim  without  giving  him  either  a  hint  of  their  aj^roaeh, 
or  the  time  to  conceal  himself.  But  a  lantern  carried  in  a 
hottow  road  hy  one  of  the  guides  of  the  armed  party  to  li|^ 
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His  retreat  is  sorronnded  and  invaded  by  royalist  tioops. 

them  in  their  march,  having  revealed  to  Murat*s  gui&rdian,  who 
was  watching  near  a  window,  the  approach  of  a  distant  patrol 
ascending  the  road  towards  tlie  house,  she  suddenly  awoke  the 
King  who  slept  in  his  clothes  with  his  arms  hj  his  side,  and 
warned  him  of  the  coming  danger. 

He  sprang  from  his  bed,  threw  his  cloak  about  him,  seized 
his  poniard  and  his  pistols,  and  going  out  without  noise  by  a 
back  door,  he  plunged  amongst  the  tall  vines  about  sixty  paces 
from  the  house,  and  covered  himself  with  some  fiaggots  of  dry 
vine-branches,  left  by  the  vine-growers  in  their  fields.  The 
old  woman  carefully  closed  the  door  of  the  house  after  the  King, 
removed  every  trace  which  might  reveal  the  presence  of  a 
stranger  in  any  of  the  rooms,  and  pretending  to  awake  and  to 
dress  herself  slowly  at  the  knocking  of  the  visitors  at  the  door, 
she  did  not  open  it  to  them  until  she  had  given  the  King  the 
time  necessary  to  fly  and  conceal  himself. 

While  the  volunteers  were  inspecting,  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  disappointed  rage,  the  apartments,  the  cellars,  the  garrets, 
and  the  most  secret  places  of  the  house,  others  prowled  about 
die  court  yards,  in  the  garden,  and  even  amongst  the  vineyards 
near  the  house.  They  passed  several  times,  with  their  lanterns 
in  hand  and  their  sabres  drawn,  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
bundles  of  vine-branches  which  concealed  the  fugitive,  and  the 
King  heard  them  break  out  in  curses  against  him,  and  in  hopes 
of  discovering  him,  that  they  might  immolate  him  to  their  fury, 
and  divide  his  spoils  amongst  them.  During  these  observations 
of  his  persecutors  who  left  only  a  few  steps  between  himself  and 
death,  Murat  kept  his  hand  on  his  poignard  and  his  pistols, 
decided,  as  he  has  since  related,  to  kill  the  first  that  he  could 
strike,  and  to  reserve  his  last  pistol  for  himself,  that  he  might 
give  up  nothing  but  a  dead  body  to  the  ferocity  of  his 
executioners. 

This  mysterious  search  thus  baffled  in  the  house  he  inha 
bited,  made  it  more  sure  to  him,  and  he  sought  no  more  to 
change  his  place  of  residence.  But  a  price  was  set  upon  his 
head  at  Marseilles.  A  thousand  Louis  d'or  were  promised  to 
any  one  who  should  deliver  him  up  dead  or  alive  to  the  in- 
quisitors  of  the  Bourbon  party.    As  the  soil  of  France  must, 
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therefore,  sooner  or  later  open  beneath  his  footsteps,  he  re- 
sumed his  idea  of  taking  refuge  in  Corsica. 

XIIL  '•  -  -■    *  jv 

The  three  young  naval  officers,  Who  had  never  ceased  to 
devote  themselves  secretly  to  his  escape,  and  who  were  ready 
to  share  hiB  dangers,  Messrs.  Donnadieu,  Blancard,  and  Lang- 
lade prepared  for  him  a  new  plan  of  escape.  A  fishing  boatr 
without  deck  or  cabin,  in  which  these  young  men  embarked^ 
themselves,  awaited  the  King  during  a  dark  night,  and  a  rough 
pea,  on  another  point  of  the  coast.  This  time  he  succeeded  ir» 
getting  aboard,  favoured  by  the  £a,ncied  security  of  the  coast 
guard,  who  thought  the  shore  sufficiently  guarded,  in  such  a  night 
by  the  tempest ;  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  winds  and  waves, 
less  cruel  perhaps,  and  less  relentless  than  pohtical  parties. 

The  boat  which  was  only  large  enough  to  hold  four  per 
sons,  managed  by  intrepid  hands,  quitted  the  roadstead  and  was 
sailing  at  day-break  on  the  open  sea,  in  the  direction  of  the 
island  of  Corsica.  But  the  storm  which  drove  more  mighty 
waves  against  the  frail  bark  in  the  open  sea,  than  in  the  sheltered 
roadstead  of  Toulon,  the  wind  which  had  torn  the  sail  and 
broken  the  yard,  the  water  which  the  boat  shipped  at  every 
squall,  threatened  to  open  for  the  King  and  his  friends  a  tomb 
amidst  every  wave.  Perceiving  a  decked  vessel  going  before 
the  wind  towards  the  French  coast,  they  endeavoured  to  reach 
it,  to  beg  the  crew  to  take  them  on  board  and  carry  them  to 
Corsica,  offering  the  captain  as  a  reward  for  this  service,  a  part 
of  the  money  which  the  King  had  about  him.  But  the  captain 
and  crew,  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  kept  on  their  way  without 
pity,  at  the  risk  of  swamping  the  boat  under  their  bows,  and 
left  Murat  to  struggle  with  the  raging  elements.  The  night 
was  falling,  the  wind  was  howling,  and  the  boat  took  in  water 
and  trembled  at  every  shock  of  the  sea,  when  another  sail 
showed  itself  over  the  waves,  by  the  glimmering  twilight, 
sailing  towards  Corsica,  in  the  same  direction  as  Murat,  and 
on  the  point  of  passing  him. 

This  was  the  mail-boat  from  Toulon  to  Corsica,  commanded 
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by  Captain  Michaello  B<melii»  of  Bastw,  which  wm  univeyiug 
despatches  and  passaagers  to  the  iskiid.  At  the  signate  of  dis- 
tress, the  gestures  and  cries  of  Murat  and  his  companions,  the 
generous  captain,  though  himself  threatened  by  the  tempest, 
did  not  hesitate  to  back  his  sails,  and  wait  for  the  boat.  He 
pretended  to  be  igooraat  who  the  persons  were  in  such  immi- 
aeot  peril  that  he  reeeiTed  on  board ;  but  the  captain  of  the 
fcigate  OJessa,  who  had  embarked  in  the  mail  boat  at  Toulon, 
had  bfifln  confidentiallj  informed  before  he  left  of  the  King's 
depadflue.  Hie  took  it  for  granted  that  the  winds  and  the 
iwves  would  not  intimidate  this  gallant  prince,  and  that  he 
ahouM  fall  in  with  him  at  sea,  struggling  with  the  tempest;  he 
had  therefore,  secretlj  hinted  to  the  commandant  of  the  mail- 
boat,  to  scan  the  horizon,  and  to  pick  up  the  unfortunate  King 
of  Nicies.  Murat  was  accordingly  received  on  the  deck  of  ike 
vessel  more  like  a  King  than  a  shipwrecked  wanderer. 

He  had  scarcely  got  on  board,  when  his  boat,  dismasted 
and  shattered  by  the  waves,  foundered  in  si^  of  the  passengan. 

XIV. 

Besides  the  captain  of  the  navy  who  was  devoted  to  Inm, 
Murat  found  on  board  the  mail-boat,  some  partisans  of  his 
cause,  and  some  men  who  wero  flying,  if  not  from  proscription, 
at  least  from  disgrace.  Amongst  these  were  senators,  Oorsioan 
generab  of  high  rank,  of  the  family,  of  the  court,  or  high  in 
the  favour  of  Napoleon ;  the  Bacciocchis,  the  Casabiancas,  the 
Bossis,  the  Galvanis.  They  received  Murat  with  all  the  marks  . 
of  respectful  consideration  and  deference  compatible  with  the 
reserve  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  It  was 
agreed  amongst  all  on  board,  that  on  their  arrival  in  port,  they 
should  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  the  name  and  title  of  the  King. 
He  had  taken  the  name  of  Campo  Meli,  one  of  the  fie&  of  his 
former  kingdom. 

XV. 

The  KiQg,  who  landed  under  this  name  at  Bastia,  was  soon 
recognised,  and  silently  received  with  that  mute  popularity 
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"which  attachttL  to  his  penon^  to  his  eKplosts,  and  to  his  mis' 
faatanes,  ^ioh^  ia  the  ignoraiice  of  the  islandMS,  were  identified 
widi  the  levenes  cf  Napefeon.  Feaxisg,  however,  that  the 
agents  and  partisens  of  the  Bourbons  in  tbe  citjr,  the  centre  of 
the  gOYenuneut,  nii|^  take  nmhrage  at  his  residing  there,  and 
eoEeoate  some  oxder  of  seyesttj  against  him,  either  teeeived  from 
Facis,  or  im^fdred  by  their  own  zeal,  he  pused  only  one  night 
in  the  citj,  and.  the  day  sifter  his  amral  he  went  witb  some 
friends  to  Viscovate,  a  Tillage  situated  in  the  eentre  of  some 
lofty  moontains,  at  twelve  leagues  distance  from  Bastisw 

The  prineipld  hsaiilj  of  Yiseorato  was  that  of  Colonna,  of 
ancient  race  and  oonaderaticm  in  these  moontains,  where  the 
people,  as  in  the  East,  reeognise  natoral  and  hereditary  masters, 
in  ^M  chiefs  of  the  old  tribes  of  the  country.  Murat  had  been 
prompted  to  throw  himself  into  Viseoyato,  by  his  recollections 
of  the  name  of  this  family  of  Colonna,  into  which  one  of  his 
most  confidential  generals,  Franceschetti,  had  married.  He 
thought  that  the  gratitude  and  affection  which  this  general, 
v^o  had  been  loaded  with  his  favours  at  Naples,  had  communi- 
cated to  hia  relations,  would  be  a  pledge  of  hospitality  and 
fidelity.  He  was  not  deceived.  The  ties  of  nature  and  of  the 
heart,  are  more  sacred  in  Corsica  than  those  of  politics  or 
opinion,  as  amongst  all  primitive  peo{de,  where  man  is  above 
the  Sttljeot  or  the  citizen.  The  mayor  of  Yiscovato,  Golonna 
Cecfddi,  father-in-law  of  General*  Franceschetti,  was  the  chief 
of  this  family.  He  was  a  royalist,  an  enemy  to  Bonaparte, 
and  devoted  to  the  Bourbons ;  hut,  above  all,  devoted  to  family 
feeling,  to  the  duties  of  hespitality  towards  those  who  invoke 
it,  and  to  the  ancient  manners  of  his  country 

XVI. 

Murat  on  arriving,  like  a  cfaieftmn  of  the  mountain  bands 
of  Scotland,  or  of  Lebanon^  in  the  square  of  Viscovato,  alighted 
fron  his  horse  before  the  threshold  of  a  house  which  had  the 
meat  imposing  appearance  of  any  in  the  village ;  this  was  the 
resideBce  of  Colonna  Cecaldi.  The  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  chief  of  the  oountry,  Colonna,  came  out  at  the  noise  of  the 
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horses  of  the  King's  suite.  Marat  mentioDed  his  name, 
acquainted  hjm  with  the  motives  of  his  landing  on  the  island, 
and  asked  him  for  an  asylum  and  protection  amongst  his 
people,  with  the  sole  intention  of  awaiting  in  safety  amidst 
these  mountains  what  the  King  of  France  and  the  allied 
sovereigns  should  decide  respecting  him.  The  venerahle  chief 
of  the  Colonnas  replied  to  the  King  hy  an  assurance  of  the 
most  inviolable  hospitality.  He  told  him  that  there  did  not 
exist,  to  his  knowledge,  any  order  of  the  King  of  France,  or 
any  reason  of  conscience  or  honour,  for  a  faithful  partisan  of 
the  Bourbons,  which  could  authorise  any  person  in  Corsica  to 
treat  the  deposed  King  of  Naples  as  a  fugitive  and  an  enemy. 

The  King  lived  for  some  days  in  security  and  peace  in 
the  house  of  Colonna  Cecaldi,  where  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  rejoined  by  the  Neapolitan  general  Franceschetti,  the 
son-in-law  of  his  host 

XVIL 

Corsica,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  then  fluctuating  in  a 
sort  of  interregnum  favourable  to  the  anarchy  of  the  three 
principal  parties  which  divided  it, — the  Bonapartists,  the 
partisans  of  England,  and  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon; and  still  more  favourable  to  the  personal  enterprises 
which  an  illustrious  chief,  stirring  and  popular  like  the  King 
of  Naples  might  wish  to  attempt  there,  whether  to  govern  the 
island,  or  to  recruit  there  adherents  and  instruments  of  ad- 
ventures and  expeditions  elsewhere.  The  feeble  garrisons 
of  Calvi,  of  Bastia,  and  of  Ajaccio,  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  a  few  hundred  men,  an  insufficient  number  to  impose 
obedience,  or  even  peace,  on  the  three  existing  parties,  rooted 
in  the  island,  masters  of  the  mountains,  and  always  in  arms 
and  in  observation  to  avail  themselves  of  the  chsmces  which 
events  might  offer  them.  The  white  flag  was  flying  in  the 
port,  and  on  the  belfries  of  the  island,  the  only  sign  of  the 
submission  of  the  country  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII. 
The  militaiy  conmiand  of  the  island  was  exercised  provisionally, 
and  almost  officiously,  by  the  Colonel  of  Gendarmerie  Verri^re. 
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xvni. 

As  soon  as  this  military  commandant  of  Bastia,  who  was 
infonned  of  the  arriyal  of  the  King  of  Naples  in  Corsica, 
had  learned  that  Murat  was  at  ViscoTato,  urged  by  his 
own  zeal,  and  by  the  zeal  of  the  royalists  of  his  party,  to 
act  against  the  fiigitive  of  Toulon,  he  sent  him  by  an  official 
messenger,  a  summons  to  put  himself  into  his  hands,  until 
the  King  of  France  should  have  decided  on  his  fate.  Murat, 
already  sheltered  at  Viscovato  by  the  inviolable  hospitality 
of  the  Colonnas,  and  being  soon  surrounded  by  peasants,  by 
shepherds,  and  by  old  soldiers  armed  for  his  protection,  refused 
to  obey ;  alleging  as  a  motive  for  his  refusal  the  absence  of 
all  le^  and  sovereign  authority  in  the  island.  On  receipt 
of  this  answer  Colonel  Verri^re  published  a  proclamation 
which  declared  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  an  enemy  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  A 
detachment  of  400  men,  supported  by  a  corps  of  gendarmes^ 
marched  to  Viscovato,  to  execute  the  orders  of  government, 
and  to  seize  on  the  person  of  Murat. 

But  Murat  was  already  an  impregnable  power  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  lofty  and  warlike  mountains  in  which  he  was 
cantoned.  With  some,  hereditary  devotion  to  the  Colonna 
family,  under  whose  roof  he  resided — with  others,  the  sacred 
rights  of  hospitality,  which  no  political  sentiments  would 
make  them  forget  or  betray, — ^with  one  class  the  adventurous 
popularity  of  the  King  of  Naples, — with  another  the  memory 
of  the  old  wars  in  which  they  had  served  under  his  orders, 
—with  the  most  ambitious,  the  hope  of  sharing  his  dangers 
and  the  spoils  of  an  expedition  of  this  old  sovereign  to 
reconquer  his  kingdom, — with  the  mercenary,  the  pay  which 
Murat  distributed  out  of  the  sums  he  had  brought  with  him, 
or  which  he  drew  from  Paris, — all  these  considerations  had 
collected  at  Viscovato,  around  the  King  of  Naples  some 
thousand  of  defenders,  armed  and  ready  for  any  thing  to 
save,  to  follow,  or  to  avenge  this  popular  outlaw.  The  detach- 
ment sent  from  Bastia,  intimidated  by  the  number  and  re- 
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Bolution  of  his  partisans*  and  by  the  natozal  strength  of  his 
position,  retomed  without  its  pro^  to  Bastia. 

XIX. 

Mvrat  am  eMiiegtfjr  pcessed  by  his  lilitte  army,  and-  by 
the  attfldunent  of  the  moantaine«n,  to  raise  the  Stanford 
of  insiilar  indepradenee  in  his  own  name,  and  to  seize  upon 
Bastaa.  This,  however,  he  declined,  still  aflSrming  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  isdertake  anything  agsinflt  the  Eing  of 
Franee,  and  that  ho  limited  himself  to  providing  for  his 
own  safety  and  dignity,  nnder  the  gnardianship  of  his  wariike 
hosts.  But  his  partisans  around  him  were  already  doing 
violence  to  his  reservo,  whetha:  pretended  or  sincere,  and 
bolfiy  recroited  men,  arms,  munition,  and  subsidies  for  his 
cause.  He  shut  his  eyes  to  all  this,  and  seemed  himself  to 
finctuate  undecided  between  an  insurrection  in  the  island  in 
his  favocr,  and  an  expedition  to  the  shores  of  his  andent 
kingdom.  The  certainty  of  failing  against  fjurope,  after  a 
momentary  success  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  the  me- 
diocrity of  the  conquest  proportioned  to  its  danger,  turned 
him  from  the  first  idea,  and  precipitated  him  into  the  second. 
Despair  above  all,  and  the  ambition  of  imitating  and  sur- 
passing Napoleon,  by  returning  to  Naples  and  maintaining 
himself  there,  drove  him  blindfold  into  this  fatal  step  of 
his  Hfe.  His  pecuniary  resources  becoming  exhausted,  he 
could  not  support  the  weight  of  idleness,  nor  the  humiliation 
of  a  private  and  obscure  life,  after  a  life  of  tumult  in  camps, 
and  of  splendour  on  a  throne.  Domestic  troubles  also  added 
their  secret  bitterness  and  incitement  to  his  political  reverses. 
He  adored  his  wife,  young,  beautiful,  ambitious,  and  greedy 
of  power  and  splendor.  He  was  jealous  of  the  supposed 
mental  &vour  she  evinced  towards  some  young  generals  of 
his  court,  whose  counsels  she  had  sometimes  seemed  to  prefer 
to  his  own  policy.  He  felt  humbled  at  having  deprived  her 
of  a  throne  to  which  she  had  elevated  him  by  her  union 
with  him.  He  was  impatient  to  replace  her  upon  it  by  the 
boldness  of  his  genius,  and  by  the  bravery  of  his  heart ;  and 
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he  was  iiidigimnt  at  the  Tolgar  xank  in  whidi  lie  would  bsve 
to  leave  Ids  dzildien,  irbowa.  he  adored  like  their  molhttr. 
His  heart  distuudied  his  head;.  He  was  aeissed  ^di  the 
vertigo  of  pride,  of  love,  and  of  the  throne*  During  his 
three  week's  residence  amongst  the  mountains,  he  indaliged 
in  the  deiiiiam  or  the  illuaions  which  he  needed  as  a  justi- 
ficatien  of  his  madneni. 


XX. 

"  I  am  adored  at  Naples^'*  he  said  to  his  confidents,  <*  and 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?  I  have  done  nothing  but  good 
to  the  Neapolitans^  idiom  I  governed  with  my  heart,  and 
whose  militaiy  name  I  raised  in  the  field,  fay  coveadng  it 
with  my  own  exploits.  I  gave  £ceedom  to  the  pe^ale. 
I  elevated  the  nobility,  I  gave  courage  to  the  soldiers,  I 
loved  the  peasantry,  I  civilized,  I  administered,  I  enriched 
the  kingdom.  I  still  hear  from  this  place  the  acclamations 
of  the  mukitade  onmy  rcMite,  every  time  I  returned  m  triumph 
to  my  capital,  i&om  our  campaigns  with  the  gfand  amy. 
Great  heaven?  wiwt  memories  do  tiiese  a^lauses  of  a  nstion 
awaken  in  my  soul  t  l^aples  and  my  peo{de  beset  me  by  their 
continual  pres^ace!"  Then  melting  into  tears  at  these  pic- 
ti»8S :  "  It  is  too  mneh,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  can  no  hmg&e  live 
or  die  but  for  *  my  people.  We  shall  see  Naples,  we  shall  see 
Naples,  let  us  ht»ten  ear  departure !  " 

XXI. 

It  was  in  vain  that  some  general  officers,  more  calm  and 
more  faithful  to  his  interests  than  to  his  illusions,  represented 
to  him  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise ;  Europe  in  arms,  Austria 
and  h^  armies  on  his  frontiers,  the  Bourbons  of  Sicily  but  just 
restored  to  their  kingdom,  and  not  having  yet  had  time  to 
exhaust  the  enthusiasm  and  popularity  of  their  restoration,  the 
army  vanquished  and  broken  up,  its  officers  agadn  attached  to  the 
Bourbons  by  family  souvenirs,  by  duty,  by  oath,  and  by  interest; 
the  rapid  oblivion  which  follows  the  calamities  of  fate  and 
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absence,  a  yigilant  police  and  numerous  Sbirri  *  from  Sicil j, 
spying  out  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people,  the 
difficully  of  disembarking,  the  paucity  of  resources,  of  arms,  of 
soldiers  and  of  munitions,  the  absence  of  all  pretext  or  reason 
for  raising  the  people,  and  a  certain  captivity  or  tragical  death 
on  the  soil  of  a  kingdom  which  could  not  brook  two  kings. 

Nothing  however  could  shake  his  resolution,  for  he  had 
the  regal  monomania.  He  was  determined  to  consider  men  and 
things  only  in  the  light  which  smiled  upon  his  wishes,  and  which 
reflected  back  the  felse  colouring  of  his  warm  and  lively  imagi- 
nation. Intelligent,  but  unreflecting,  like  all  the  men  of  the 
south,  Murat  had  all  his  life  had  occasion  for  a  head  to  think 
for  him.  Wherever  he  had  gone  alone,  he  had  gone  astray. 
His  mind,  though  full  of  Are,  had  but  little  light.  It  served 
more  to  dazzle  iMn  to  guide  him  on  his  way 

XXII. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  but  when  his 
heart,  decided  before  his  understanding,  was  already  entirely 
bent  on  a  landing  at  Naples,  that  his  old  aid^de-camp,  corres- 
pondent, and  negociator  at  Paris,  Colonel  Maciione,  arrived  in 
the  island  with  the  sanction  of  government,  and  demanded  to 
be  conducted  to  Viscovato,  to  bear  to  the  King  the  intentions 
and  safe-conduct  of  the  allied  powers.  It  was  too  late.  The 
King  was  constantly  repeating  this  axiom,  which  served  as  the 
heroic  excuse  for  his  resolution :  "  For  a  King  who  has  lost  his 
crown  nothing  remains  but  the  death  of  a  soldier."  He  was 
moreover  convinced,  and  repeated  incessantly  to  his  con- 
fldents,  that  if  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  apparent  generosity 
of  Europe,  his  tomb  would  speedily  be  built  by  the  side  of  his 
prison. 

Macirone,  before  he  appeared  in  the  presence  of  his  old 
master,  confided  to  the  commandant  of  Bastia,  and  to  the 
English  and  Neapolitan  agents,  who  were  sent  thither  to  turn 
Murat  from  his  enterprise  and  dissuade  his  adherents,  the 

*  Satellites  of  Jastice. 
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miBSioii  mth  which  he  was  charged  for  him.  Amongst  others 
he  saw  the  two  brothers  CarabelH,  Corsicans  by  birth,  who  had 
formerly  serred  in  the  British  army,  and  who  had  been  con- 
fidentially sent  from  Naples  by  Medici,  the  minister  of  police ; 
not  to  instigate,  as  it  has  been  thought,  but  to  turn  away  Murat 
from  his  enterprise.  The  court  of  Naples  had  already  its  sus- 
picions. It  was  alarmed,  and  kept  watch,  but  it  had  no  occa- 
sion to  lay  a  deadly  snare  for  a  man  who  so  madly  threw  himself 
into  it  of  his  own  accord.  Macirone  and  the  two  Carabellis, 
the  former  anxious  for  the  King  and  for  the  success  of  his  ne- 
godation,  the  others  in  the  interest  of  Naples,  and  of  the 
minister  Medici,  who  employed  them,  saw  each  other  at 
Bastia,  conferred  with  the  military  government  of  that  city,  and 
having  learned  that  Murat  was  going  to  ^accio  by  one  road, 
they  went  thither  by  another,  to  stop  him  by  their  counsels  at 
the  last  step. 

XXIII 

But  nothing  could  any  longer  restrain  him.  On  the  17th 
September,  he  mounted  his  horse  at  Yiscovato,  surrounded  by 
a  little  army  of  Corsican  volunteers,  and  of  all  the  dependants 
of  the  Colonna  family.  He  marched  to  Ajacdo,  the  second 
capital  of  the  island,  amidst  cries  of  "  Long  live  tlie  King  of 
Naples !"  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  whole  population,  whom 
he  had  captivated  during  his  long  residence  with  the  Colonnas 
by  his  grace,  his  fiamiliarity,  his  martial  eloquence,  and  his 
fame.  This  army  was  principally  composed  of  Generals  Fran 
oeschetti  and  Natali,  who  had  rejoined  him  in  Corsica,  o^' 
unemployed  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  residing  in  the  island, 
who  had  hastened  at  the  sound  of  his  name  around  their  ancient 
general,  of  a  selection  of  the  most  warlike  of  those  CondotHeri, 
whom  the  perpetual  and  reciprocal  vengeance  of  fjeunilies,  at 
variance  with  each  other  had  driven  into  the  forests,  and 
accustomed  daily  to  the  bivouac  and  petty  warfare  with  the 
troops ;  and  finally,  of  those  shepherds  &om  the  lofty  pasture 
grounds  of  the  island,  and  of  those  young  villagers,  who  tend 
their  flocks  or  labour  with  gun-in-hand,  and  to  whom  the  use  of 
arms  is  familiar  from  infancy.     Murat,  in  his  half  military* 
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half  rogal  ooetnine,  inth  wbkh  be  afifeeted  to&Bdnate  tbe  eyes 
of  the  Frendi  sbldieiB,  followed  by  the  principal  chieiis  of  Hie 
hamtj  ifhkkL  bad  shown  him  bo^itality»  and  by  has  generals  in 
uniform,  behind  the  guides  of  his  advance-guard  of  mountain- 
eers, marched  at  the  head  of  this  column,  an  escort  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  an  army  in  the  eyes  of  others,  according  as  the  gates 
of  Ajaocio,  where  he  had  established  some  oommunicaticm, 
should  open  or  shut  at  his  name.  He  rode  one  of  those  long- 
haired little  Corsican  stallions,  whose  sure  footing,  eye  of  fire, 
bold  heart,  and  ear  accustomed  to  musketry,  constitute  the 
battle^steed  of  these  mountain  warfitres.  The  rocks,  the 
niTines,  the  skirts  of  the  forests  were  covered  with  women  and 
children,  grouped  upon  the  route  to  witness  the  passage  of  a 
hero  and  a  King. 

The  wild  magnificence  of  the  landscape  soeneiy  he  was 
passing  through  added  something  still  farther  of  piotuiesque 
and  oriental  grandeur  to  the  spectacle.  The  abrupt  pathways 
by  which  he  had  to  cross  the  granite  heart  of  the  island  to  go 
to  Ajaccio,  mounted  upwards,  plunged  down,  and  meand«?ed  by 
turns  through  the  mountains,  the  ravines,  the  al^ssee,  and  liie 
venerable  forests  of  firs,  of  oaks,  and  of  diestnuts,  ^ribose  eleva- 
tion renders  them  inaccessible  to  the  axe  of  man.  Soo&em 
Alps,  framed  in  by  a  vast  sea,  where  the  deep  splendour  of  the 
sky,  the  solitude,  the  rudeness,  and  the  sil^it  majesty  of 
nature,  impress  upon  the  heart  of  man  the  eneigy,  the 
loftiness,  and  the  profundity  which  they  themselves  display. 

XXIV. 

All  the  villages  which  Murat  had  to  pass  through,  apprised 
of  his  coming,  proud  of  showing  him  hospitality,  and  aliea^ 
rendered  zealous  in  his  cause  by  his  emissaries,  went  to  meet 
him,  with  their  chiefs,  their  magistrates,  and  their  priests. 
He  slept  the  first  ni^t  at  Ootone,  in  the  house  of  the  corste 
Galvani,  whose  brother,  a  commissary  general  of  Napoleon's 
wars,  went  with  the  King  as  one  of  his  staff.  He  remained 
there  on  the  18th,  to  recruit  some  new,  soldiers.  On  the 
19th  he  break&sted  at  the  hamlet  of  Peseili-Danisani,  in  the 
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house  of  the  pnncq«l  inhabitant,  MannellL  Then,  mtih  his 
followers,  who  inereased  in  nnmben  at  ereiy  cabin  on  his 
lonte,  passing  orer  the  lo%  gorges  of  La  Sena,  he  onoamped 
that  evening  at  8t.  Piene^e-VeDaco.  The  cmate  of  Yivuco, 
Pantalacci,  afforded  him  hospitality  on  the  20th,  and  escorted 
him  with  his  villagers,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  throij^b 
the  primitive  forests  of  Vizzavona.  When  descending  Bococ- 
nano,  he  met  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bonelli,  who  had  come  to 
meet  him  with  all  his  village.  He  there  awaited  the  remainder 
of  his  little  army,  which  had  marched  slower  than  himself,  and  he 
sent  General  Franceschetti  to  Ajaccio,  to  announce  his  approadi 
and  his  intentions,  commissioned  also  to  treat  with  the  prin- 
cipal people  of  the  city,  and  with  the  royal  authorities.  He 
awaited  at  Bococnano  to  await  the  result  of  his  conferances. 

XXV. 

Franceschetti  applied  first  to  the  Arrighis,  a  family  loaded 
with  gifts,  with  titles,  and  with  honours  by  Bonaparte.  Ho 
found  assembled  there  all  the  principal  members  of  the  Em- 
peror's family,  resident  or  refugees  in  the  island.  The  resen^ 
ment  oif  these  relations  of  Napoleon  against  Murat,  whom  t^ey 
accused  of  having  contributed  to  his  ruin,  and  the  prudence 
natural  to  islanders,  which  made  them  more  than  any  others 
dread  the  appearance  of  mixing  themselves  up  witii  plots 
against  the  Bourbons,  to  whom  their  name  had  already  made 
them  greater  objects  of  suspicion,  inspired  this  &mily  coundl 
with  an  inflexible  aversion  to  this  compromisingtemerily  of  the 
Xing  of  Naples.  They  addressed  to  his  general  the  most  bitter 
and  insulting  reproaches  against  a  king  who,  after  having  been 
crowned  by  the  hand  of  their  feunily,  and  alter  having  fonght 
against  it  with  the  coalition,  had  come  again  to  persecute  it 
with  his  ambition,  and  to  ruin  it,  even  in  die  island  where  it 
was  hiding  its  misfortunes.  They  sternly  conjured  Franceschetti 
to  deter  his  master  from  entering  Ajaccio,  and  thereby  to  impart 
to  a  peaceable  and  submissive  town  the  appearance  of  a  place  in 
open  insurrection  against  the  King  of  France.  Franoeeehelfi 
letumed  to  report  to  the  King  the  evil  disposition  of  his  Nhr 
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tives ;  but  Muiat,  now  surrounded  by  his  whole  army,  and 
urged  on  by  the  less  reflecting  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Ajacdo,  would  listen  to  nothing, 
and  remounting  his  horse  he  adyanced  towards  the  city. 

XXVI 

His  entry  was  a  triumph.  The  people  overwhelmed  their 
authorities.  The  civil  magistrates  and  the  military  command- 
ant restrained  with  difficulty  the  five  hundred  French  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  in  the  fortress,  the  gates  of  which  they  kept 
shut  solely  to  prevent  them  from  .mingling  with  the  people  and 
with  the  army  of  the  King.  They  were  seen  leaning  unarmed 
on  the  parapets  of  the  fortifications,  gazing  on  the  triumphal 
entry  of  tlie  old  brother-in-arms  of  their  Emperor,  applaud- 
ing the  demonstrations  of  the  multitude,  and  mingling  their 
cries  of  "Long  live  the  King  of  Naples!"  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  army,  the  city,  and  the  port.  Murat  would  not 
accept  the  public  palace,  which  the  multitude  pressed  him  to 
enter  in  token  of  sovereignty.  He  made  them  conduct  him  to 
an  ordinary  inn  in  the  square  ;  and  before  he  dismounted  he 
harangued  the  people,  who  had  crowded  closely  round  him 
He  told  them  that  he  had  only  come  to  ^accio  to  ask  for 
simple  and  inoffensive  hospitality ;  and  that  if  his  presence 
was  made  a  cause  of  sedition,  or  disturbance  in  the  city,  he 
would  immediately  quit  it  again.  He  sent  his  officers  to  bear 
the  same  assurance  to  the  authorities,  satisfied  with  having 
braved  them,  not  wishing  to  push  his  victory  beyond  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  happy  only  in  being  fEivoured  in  his  designs 
against  it  by  the  ascendant  of  his  popularity,  and  by  the 
kingly  part  which  he  was  enjoying  for  the  last  time  in  the 
island  of  his  benefactor  and  of  his  enemy. 

XXVII. 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Naples  seeks  an  asylum,"  thus 
the  chief  of  his  staff  wrote  by  his  orders  to  the  mayor  of 
^jaccio.    "  He  has  given  a  preference  to  the  place  where  his 
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family  reside ;  believing  himself  to  be  in  the  midst  of  his  o\m 
relatives  when  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  He  unll 
live  there  as  a  private  individual,  and  only  asks  the  authorities 
for  the  protection  due  to  honour  and  misfortune. 

The  naval  officer,  Blancard,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
his  private  secretary,  wrote  from  the  King's  dictation  to  Colonel 
Verriere,  commanding  the  military  division,  a  long  despatch, 
intended  for  publication,  and  which  contained  the  following : 
"  The  King  has  read  with  indignation  your  proclamation  against 
him  to  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers  of  the  island ;  this  proclama- 
tion is  false  and  indecent ;  for  it  denounces  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin,  the  King  and  the  persons  who  have  given  an  asylum 
to  an  unfortunate  prince,  to  a  captain  whose  services,  rank, 
and  reverses  render  him  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  civilised 
nations." 

Murat  enjoyed  to  intoxication  the  empire  he  exercised  over 
the  people  of  Ajacdo.  He  contemplated  their  demonstrations 
every  moment  under  his  windows,  and  made  his  friends  observe 
them ;  he  saw  in  them  an  augury  of  the  enthusiasm  which  ha 
hoped  soon  to  find  again  on  the  soil  of  his  kingdom.  He 
hastened  the  preparations  for  his  expedition,  which  was 
freighting  and  arming  at  full  liberty  in  the  port,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  powerless  authorities,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  accomplices  at  least  in  their  hearts  and  good  wishes. 
He  placed  his  jewels  in  pledge  to  obtain  the  necessary  fiinds 
for  the  equipment  of  his  little  squadron. 

XXVIII. 

Meanwhile  Macirone  had  arrived  with  the  two  brothers 
Carabelli.  The  former  having  requested  an  audience  with  his 
old  master,  it  was  granted  immediately.  The  inn  in  which  the 
lung  resided  was  only  designated  by  the  flag  of  the  two  Sicilies 
displayed  over  the  door,  and  by  the  sentinels  and  the  anned 
mountaineers  who  guarded  the  entrance.  Macirone,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  tenderness,  but  with  embarrassment,  by  the  King* 
reported  to  him  the  success  of  his  negociation ;  and  delivered  to 
him  a  note  from  Prince  Mettemich,  containing  the  conditions 

3  L 
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on  whioh  the  'King  of  Naples  wooild  be  a&sitted  to  tbe  hoepr 
tality  ef  Austria.    These  were : 

1.  That  the  King  should  assume  the  name  of  a  priTate 
individual. 

2.  That  he  should  choose  his  residence,  either  in  tomi  or 
country,  in  Bohemia  or  Upper  Austria. 

3.  That  he  should  pledge  his  word  not  to  quit  the  Austrian 
States  without  tJie  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  should 
submit  himself  there  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

To  theoe  ocmdiiiDns  were  addftd  a  passport  for  Trieste,  if 
tine  King  wished  to  make  use  of  it  He  took  the  pasport  and 
reserved  the  discussioiii  of  the  eonditious  until  he  should  be  ze- 
onitBd  to  his  fiunily.  This  evafioive  reply  recalled,  the  am- 
biguity of  his  attitude  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies  in 
1^14.  Furnished  witdi  thk  passport  if  destiny  was  adveose  to 
him  in  the  expeditioa  he  wbs  about  to  attempt,  free  from  the 
conditionB  which  he  would  not  accept  if  he  succeeded,  he 
rafosed,  under  tike  pretext  of  the  omission  of  his  regal  title 
in  the  despotdiea,  the  written,  o&r  made  to  him  by  the  cap 
tain  of  an  En^h  £dgate,  which  was  placed  at  his  disposal 
hj  the  BritUbi  goremment  to  cendoct  him  to  Trieste.  The 
two  bvodiers  Casabelii  were  afterwaids  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  exerted  themselTes  to  point  out  to  him  the  dangers  of  his 
entorprisa,  but  fisdled  in  convincing  him. 

He  invited  them  to  his  table  with  Macirone.  GeneralB 
Natali  and  Franceschetti,  six  colonels,  and  his  principal  offi 
cers,  also  formed  part  of  the  company.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  Waterloo — "  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  King,  "  if  I  had 
been  there,  I  feel  assured  that  the  fiite  of  the  world  would  have 
been  changed.  The  French  cavalry  was  madly  engaged^  it 
was  sacrificed  in  detail,  when  its  chta^en  moMe  at  the  decisive 
moment  would  ha^  surmounted  everything  I"  His  thoughts 
flowed  freely,  and  the  conversadion  was  varied  and  turned  on 
indifierent  sulgeets.  Alter  dinner  he  took  Maoixone  into  his 
cal^et,  and  said  to  him  that  the  fi»t  ambigueus  answer  which 
be  had  given  him  in  the  mornkig  to  the  offers  of  Austria,  had 
a  double  meaning,  little  suited  to  his  honour  and  his  rank,  tfaaib 
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he  reproached  himself  mth  it,  and  that  he  would  give  hinx 
another  more  frank  and  sinceroi  as  to  his  real  intentions.  Then 
sitting  down  hefore  his  writing-table,  he  indited  a  letter  with 
hiseoim  hand,,  whicii  contained  his  thoughts  and  complaints 
widumt  reserret; 

••-Ii  appreeiate my  liberty,"  he  said  in  this  letter,  "above 
evwy  odi«r  powession  of  this  world.  Captivity  or  death  is  the 
same  to  me.  What  treatment  oan  I  expect  from  those  who 
hired  aaimsuiiAS-  against  me  art  Marseilles?  I  saved  the  life  of 
th0  Marquis  de  Biviire,  who  had  been  condemned  to  die  on 
the  soiifirdld  ^  T  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  Emperor.  Detes- 
table troth,  notwithstanding,  he  has  excited  wretches  against  me, 
and' set  a  price  upon  my  head !  Wandering  in  the  woods  and 
mofontains,  I  have  confided  my  life  to  the  generous  fidelity  of 
three  !EVench  officers,  who  brought  me  to  Corsica  at  the  peril 
of  their  own  lives.  S^ome  wretches  have  said  that  I  have 
brought  treasures  with  me  from  Naples!'  1  expended  there, 
on  the  contrary,  in  improving  mykingdbm,  all  the  wealth  I 
had  brought  from  my  principality  of  Berg.  I  cannot  accept 
the  conditions  that  you  have  brought  me,  Mbnsieur  Madrono ! 
They  constitute  my  abdication,  I  am  only  permitted  to  live. 
Is  this  the  respect  due  to  an  unfortunate  sovereigii,  recognised 
by  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  who  at  a  critical  moment  decided 
the  campaign  of  1815',  in  favour  of  these  same  powers  who 
now  pursue  him  with  their  hatred  and  ing|;atitude  ?  I  have 
not  abdicated  I  I  have  a  right  to  recover  my  crown,  if  God  will 
give  me  strength  andmeaxis  to  do  it !  jily.  presence  in  Naples 
can.no  longer  iijiire  any  one;  I  cannot  conrespond  with 
Kappleon,  a  captive  at  St.  Helena!  When  you  receive  this 
letter  I  shall  be  already  at  sea,  advancing  to  meet  my  destmy. 
I  shall  either  succeed  or  terminate  my  life  with  my  enterprise. 
I  have  dared  death  a  thousand  times  in  fighting  for-my^country, 
and^hall  I  not  be.  allowed  to  dare  it  once^  in  my  own  cause? 
I  have  only  one  anxiety,  the  fate  of  my  fSekmily !'' 

After  having  g^eu  these  lines  to  a  secretary  to  be  copied^ 
he^  signed  them,4ixid  dismissed  his  former  aide-deMsamp  with 
an  embrace 
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XXIX. 

The  report  of  a  cannon  at  one  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
amidst  the  silence  that  prevailed,  awoke  Macirone  mth  a  start, 
and  informed  him  that  the  signal  for  emharkation  was  given 
by  the  King  to  his  fellow  adventurers  in  the  hazards  of  the 
\var.  He  had,  in  fact,  embarked  with  them.  This  cannon- 
shot  was,  some  minutes  after,  followed  by  several  others  from 
the  battlements  of  the  fort  of  Ajaccio.  This  was  a  vain  pre- 
tence of  opposition  to  the  expedition  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
procured  with  difficulty  and  supplication  from  the  soldiers  by 
the  officers  of  the  garrison.  The  artillerymen  secretly  favour- 
ing the  adventurous  cause  of  Murat,  and  restrained  by  discipline 
alone  within  an  apparent  neutrality,  had  loaded  the  guns  as  if 
to  fire  on  the  squadron,  but  they  designedly  took  aim  over  the 
vacant  sea.  These  discharges  lost  in  the  waves,  were  more  a 
salute  than  an  act  of  hostility.  The  King  and  his  army  were 
already  sailing  at  liberty  towards  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Six  li^t  vessels  with  decks,  feluccas  or  bomb-ketches,, 
composed  the  whole  flotilla  of  Murat.  The  vessel  which  bore 
the  King  was  commanded  by  Baron  Barbara,  captain  of  a. 
frigate  in  the  Neapolitan  service;  Gourand  commanded  the 
second,  having  under  him  Captain  Femice  and  Lieutenant 
Maltedo ;  Ettore  the  third,  Mattel  the  fourth,  and  Semidei  the 
fifth.  The  sixth  vessel,  a  better  sailer  and  more  manageable 
than  the  others,  served  as  an  advice  boat,  and  was  commanded 
by  a  simple  pilot  named  Geconi.  The  officers,  and  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  which  formed  the 
whole  army  of  the  King's  expedition,  were  distributed  amongst 
these  frail  vessels,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  sizes.  The 
flotilla  was  under  sail  in  view  of  Corsica  at  daybreak  on  the 
d8th  t>f  September.  On  the  $29th  they  made  little  way  for 
want  of  wind.  On  the  80th  a  squall  threw  them  on  the  coast 
of  Sardinia,  where  they  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  The 
overloaded  vessels  took  shelter  for  a  whole  day  in  a  creek  of 
the  uninhabited  island  of  Tavolora,  a  vast  rock  in  the  form  of 
tax  andent  altar,  detaohed  from  Sardinia. 
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On  the  2nd  of  October  thej  put  to  sea  again,  straggling 
with  difficulty  against  the  waves,  for  five  days  and  four  nights, 
and  only  reached  at  nigh^fall,  on  the  6th,  the  coast  of  Cal£j)ria, 
in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Paolo.  The  land  lay  about  three 
leagues  distance  from  the  vessels,  which  were  then  altogether. 

XXX. 

The  commander  of  the  fleet,  Barbara,  ordered  all  fires 
above  and  below  decks  to  be  extinguished,  to  avoid  revealing 
the  presence  of  unknown  ships  upon  the  coast.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  vessels  keeping  company  together  should  make  signals 
to  each  other  only  by  the  /Sparks  produced  by  the  collision  of 
flint  and  steel,  in  order  that  the  look-out  men  on  the  shore 
might  mistake  these  fugitive  lights  for  the  phosphorescent 
appearances  on  the  sea  during  the  summer  nights.  The  wind 
blew  from  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  as  if  providence  was 
desirous  of  repelling  the  King  from  destruction.  The  vessels 
obliged  to  beat  up  with  difficulty  in  a  hollow  sea,  to  make  the 
land  in  I3ie  roadstead  of  Paolo,  were  separated  in  the  darkness 
from  each  other  by  a  sudden  squall,  blowing,  after  the  moon 
had  risen,  from  the  stormy  gorges  of  Lower  Calabria.  Driven 
from  his  original  intention  by  the  wind  and  sea,  the  King 
entered,  at  da;y-break,  the  secluded  roadstead  of  San  Lucido, 
with  only  two  of  his  vessels,  to  await  there  the  remainder  of 
his  scattered  flotilla. 

XXXI. 

The  anchor  was  cast  at  some  distance  from  the  beach, 
and  the  King  ordered  the  chef  de  bataiUon,  Ottaviani,  to  land 
with  one  seaman,  sound  the  opinions  of  the  peasants,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  result  of  his  enquiries.  Ottaviani  and 
the  seaman  did  not  return,  having  been  arrested  a  few  steps 
from  the  beach  by  the  inhabitants.  This  bad  symptom  dis- 
turbed the  companions  of  Murat,  amongst  whom,  since  the 
preceding  evening,  a  gloomy  silence  and  a  timid  hesitation  of 
evil  augury  had  been  observable.     It  appeared  as  if  the  sight 
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of  the  coast  had  suddenly  presented  to  iheir  ejes  tbe  cbmger 
of  the  ^iterprise  ihej  were  about  to  bnnre,  and  wMoh  ihad 
hitherto  been  imperceptible  amidst  the  iUustons  created  by 
distance.  The  Italian  shore  bowoTcr,  made  them  susceptible 
of  all  these  forebodings. 

These  men  had  neither  personal  cause,  nor  cause  of  duty, 
of  country,  or  of  honour,  in  this  expedition ;  none  of  those 
motives,  in  short,  which  animate  true  heroism  and  support 
fortitude.  Adventurers,  in  search  of  the  eaay  fortune  and 
capricious  glory  of  an  enterprise  in  wbioh  they  had  no  reel 
interest,  the  sli^test  doubt  of  success  could  dishearten  tham, 
and  the  least  obstacle  check  them.  They  began  to  ^lave  a 
glimpse  of  their  temerity,  and  without  daring  to  confess  it  .to 
thems^ves,  to  look  behind  them 

xxxn 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  the  King  did  not«ee 
his  vessels  re-appear.  The  pilot  Geconi,  commanding  the 
advice  boat,  and  which  alone  was  anchored  beside  that  of  the 
£jBg,  in  the  roadstead  of  San  Lucido,  was  sent  by  Murat  «t  the 
close  of  day,  to  discover  at  seaor  behind  the  neighbouring  ca|>es, 
the  other  vessels,  and  to  rally  them  around  him.  Oeconi 
discolored  the  vessel  commanded  by  Oourand,  and  brought  lier 
in.  Being  interrogated  by  the  King  as  to  the  feite  of  the  other 
vessels,  he  replied  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  them  during  .th^e 
squall  the  preceding  evening.  Two  officers  of  the  land  troops 
on  board  the  vessel  of  this  captain,  confided  to  Murat  their 
suspicions  as  to  the  intentions  of  Courand,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  plotting  with  his  crew,  the  desertion,  at  sea,  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  King.  Murat  summoned  Coouand  on  board  his 
vessel,  reminded  him  of  the  benefite  with  which  he  had  loaded 
lum  at  Naples,  and  pretended  to  have  greater  ^confidence  in  him» 
to  induce  him  to  Jibandon  the  idea  of  deceiviag  him. 

The  .King,  however,  prudently  ordered  Captain  Barbara* 
commandant  of  the  flotilla,  to  take  Courand's  vessel  in  tow,  to 
deprive  him  of  all  pretext  of  separating  from  the  squadron. 
This  vessel   had   on  board    fifty   chosen  men,   sub-officers, 
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and  soldiers,  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  of  the  whole  sblt 


At  midnight  the  three  vessels  of  the  Eiag  weighed  anchor 
in  nleDece,  and  the  flotilla  made  sail  toward  another  Greek 
on  the  coast,  hoping  to  fall  in  with  the  other  ^^ssels  at  sea. 
Bat  before  dajUj^t  oeold  reveal  his  flight  Captain  Courand, 
luEving  sent  the  soldiexs  down  between  decks,  to  conceal  them 
as  he  said,  from  the  look*oiit  men  on  the  shore,  ont,  while  they 
were  asleep,  the  hawraer  which  attadied  his  vessel  to  the  poop 
of  the  King's,  and  concealed  by  the  fog  made  sail  for  Cossica, 
telling  the  soldiers  when  they  awoke  that  the  Eing  had 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  had  ordetrad  him  to  <go  be&re 
him  to  Trieste. 

XXXIII. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  King  was  dismayed  at  the 
desertion  of  Courand,  who  had  served  seven  years  in  his 
goard,  and  who  thus  betrayed  his  master  at  the  oritical  moment 
Having  no  more  with  him  now  than  his  own  crew,  and  the 
handfbl  of  men  embarked  in  tlie  advice  boat  of  the  pilot 
Ceconi,  he  wavered  in  his  resolution,  and  directed  the  com 
mandant  of  his  flotilla,  Barbara,  to  steer  for  Trieste.  Bar- 
,  bara  affirmed  that  his  crews  were  not  in  a  condition  to  undergo 
so  long  a  voyi^e  in  the  Adriatic,  with  their  pres^it  paucity 
of  sailors  and  provisions ;  but  he  offered  the  King  to  go  ashore 
in  the  neighbouring  little  port  of  Pizzo,  to  hire  there  a  stronger 
vessel,  to  get  a  crew  and  provisions,  and  to  zetom  and  join  the 
King  who  was  to  stand  out  to  sea  in  the  advice  boat.  But 
to  effect  this  it  was  necessary  that  Murat  shoidd  oonflde  to 
Barbara  his  Austrian  passports  for  Trieste,  the  only  documents 
which  could  warrant  the  landing,  and  prated;  the  person  and 
transactions  of  Barbara  on  shore.  The  King  refused  to  pact 
mth  bia  safo'conduct,  which  he  reserved  doubtless  as  a  last 
resource  of  flight  in  case  of  disaster.  Barbaxa  persisted  in 
not  landing  without  this  indispensible  guarantee  of  his  safely, 
and  an  angry  altercation  took  place  between  him  and  the  King. 
''  You  hear  him,"  exclaimed  Murat  indignantly.,  addressing 
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his  officers. '  "  He  refuses  to  obey  me !  Well,  then,  I  shall 
go  onshore  myself!  My  memoiy  is  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Neapolitans ;  they  will  recognise  me !  ** 

He  then  ordered  all  his  officers  to  put  on  their  uniforms. 
General  Natali,  alone,  not  having  any  uniform,  the  King 
murmured  loudly  at  this  negligence  or  prudence  of  the  general. 
'*  It  was  not  when  following  me  to  danger,"  said  he,  *'  that 
you  should  have  forgotten  your  military  dress ! " 

During  these  altercations,  these  murmurs,  and  reproaches  on 
board,  the  fresh  breeze  was  rapidly  impellmg  the  two  vessels, 
on  a  brilliant  sea  and  under  a  glowing  sun,  towards  the 
Galabnan  coast,  where  rose  half-way  up  the  hill  the  white 
castle  and  houses  of  the  little  port  of  Pizzo.  It  was  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  8th  October.  The  sun  wa» 
smiling  as  if  to  lure  them  to  destruction. 

XXXIV. 

At  the  moment  when  the  two  vessels  cast  anchor,  at  a 
cable's  length  from  a  deserted  beach,  a  short  distance  from 
the  port  of  Pizzo,  the  generals  and  officers  wished  to  land 
first.  The  King  kept  them  back  by  a  gesture,  and 
making  them  stand  behind  him  on  the  deck:  "It  is  my 
duty,"  said  he,  **  to  be  the  first  to  land  on  this  field  of 
glory,  or  this  field  of  death.  Mine  is  the  precedence,  as  the 
responsibility  is  mine,"  and  he  stepped  boldly  upon  the  beach. 
The  two  generals,  Franceschetti  and  Natali,  accompanied  by 
twenty  five  officers,  sub-officers,  soldiers,  or  personal  servants, 
landed  after  him ;  and  collecting  in  a  body  behind  the  King, 
followed  his  footsteps,  his  movements,  and  his  gestures. 

The  presence  of  these  unknown  vessels  in  the  solitary 
roadstead,  the  number  and  costume  of  the  passengers,  the 
anchor  cast  without  waiting  for  a  visit  from  the  coast-guard, 
the  tumult,  the  rapidity,  and  the  noise  of  the  landing,  had 
roused  the  attention  of  the  sailors  of  the  port,  and  the  idlers 
of  the  shipping.  The  beach  where  the  King  had  landed 
was  covered  with  groups,  few  in  number,  astonished,  undecided, 
and  keeping  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  party  formed  by 
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(die  King  and  his  suite.  A  guard  of  Marino  Artilleij,  fifteen 
in  number,  issuing  from  an  isolated  tower,  which  served  them 
as  a  guard-house,  advanoed  at  the  noise,  but  irresolutely, 
towards  the  Emg,  Thej  still  wore  the  uniform  of  his  army. 
.*'  There  aro  mj  soldiers,"  cried  Murat  walking  towards  them. 
^'  Mj  children  recognise  jour  King !  "  Baising  his  hat  at 
these  words,  and  proudly  elevating  before  the  soldiers  his 
handsome  head,  lit  up  by  the  sun,  shaking  the  long  lodts 
that  waved  on  his  shoulders,  to  impress  strongly  upon  their 
eyes  that  martial  figure  which  had  been  so  often  engraved  in 
their  memories  at  reviews  or  camps.  '*Tes,  it  is  I,  your 
King  Joachim ;  say  if  you  recognise  me,  and  if  you  will 
follow  and  serve  me  still ;  me  the  friend  of  the  soldiers,  the 
brother  of  the  Neapolitans !  " 

Murat*s  companions  supported  these  words  and  gestures 
of  their  chief,  by  raising  their  hats  in  the  air,  and  crying 
out :  *'  Long  live  King  Joachim !  *'  holding  out  their  hands 
to  the  soldiers  and  Oalabrese,  who  were  attracted  by  this 
spectacle  around  them.  The  soldiers,  without  a  chief,  petri- 
fied by  this  sudden  apparition  of  a  beloved  king,  whose 
image  was  preserved  in  the  imaginations  of  these  poetical 
people  as  that  of  their  hero,  saluted  him  with  their  arms. 
Some  of  them  mechanically  repeated  the  ciy,  "Long  live 
King  Joachim!  '*  like  an  excitable  people  who  echo  eveiy  accla- 
mation. Some  others  retired  in  silence  to  await  the  event. 
Five  or  six  replied  that  they  were  ready  ^o  follow  and  to 
fight  under  him,'  to  reconquer  his  throne,  and  to  deliver  the 
kingdom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians. 

XXXV. 

During  these  colloqmes  the  inhabitants  of  Pizzo,  informed 
by  public  rumour  of  ^e  landing  of  some  armed  men  pro- 
claiming King  Joachim  and  having  this  proscribed  prince  at 
th^  head,  hastened,  incredulous  at  first,  to  the  shore,  where 
they  were  harangued  by  Murat.  Then,  seeing  the  small 
number  of  his  adherents,  the  two  dismantled  vessels  near 
the  shore,  this  handful  of  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  Sardinians, 
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CorsicaiiB,  Genoese,  sunbtimt  and  sallow  after  dieir  «Nigh 
passage,  their  dothing  sailed  with  foam  and  sand,  moie.like 
a  hand  of  pirates  tiian  the  escort  of  a  King,  tliey  passed 
from  incredulity  to  astonishment,  from  astonishment  to  aon- 
tempt,  and  from  contempt  to  indignation  and  anger.  Some 
surrounded  the  King  at  a  distance,  which  indicated  repnkdon 
rather  than  respect;  while  others,  already  determined  on  ont- 
rage,  returned  murmuring  to  the  town  for  their  guns,  to 
fight,  in  the  name  of  their  legitimate  King,  the  usurper  and 
outlaw  who  came  to  tempt  their  fidelity 

Calabria  was  the  most  unfortunate  point  of  landing  tiiiat 
could  be  chosen  by  Murat  to  afiGsct  a  rising  of  the  people 
in  the  name  of  French  popularily.  The  population  of  these 
proyinces,  the  most  fanatic  and  warlike  of  the  kingdom^  oLoee 
to  ^oily,  whenoe  the  old  court  always  inspired  them  with 
hatred  of  French  dominion,  axcited  to  insurrection  in  1/799 
by  Cardinal  £u£fo,  whom  they  had  pnoclaimed  at  once  their 
general  and  their  pontiff,  had  since  then  been  incessandy 
agitated  by  Bourbon  conspiracies.  Finally,  k^t  down  by 
terror,  pacified  but  oppressed,  decimated,  shot  at  the  first 
symptom  of  agitation  by  tiie  French  general  Marches,  they 
had  been  raised  again  in  insurrection  on  the  news  of  the  first 
disasters  of  the  French  in  Lower  Italy* 

To  present  to  these  proyinces,  so  recently  returned  under 
the  goyemment  of  their  ancient  royal  fiunily  and  their  priests, 
the  flag  of  Freifth  domination,  was  to  offer  them  what  tioey 
regarded  as  the  flag  of  tyrrany,  of  usurpation,  of  irreligion, 
and  of  treason.  Calabria  was  for  Murat  what  a  landing  in  La 
Vendee  would  have  been  for  Napoleon,  his  model,  three  months 
aft^r  the  Vendean  restoration  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

Nearer  to  Naples  and  to  the  central  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, Murat,  periisqps,  would  have  had  more  chanoes  and  more 
popular  opinions  in  his  favour. 

The  'people  were  already  assemhlxng,  interxogatang,  and 
enooun^ng  one  another  to  fidelity,  and  were  arming  at  the 
call  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Hie  town,  on  the  piiUie 
place  of  Pizzo.    Murat  lost  some  mommts  in  waiting  ion  a 
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movfuaent  in  his  ISsrotir  wbieh  never  took  |^ace.  The  shaee 
became  deserted,  vaoui<rf  appeared  anmiid  him;  fiuUd  .indica- 
tion !   Where  fortane  is,  men  fiook  nonnd  knrihaiuier. 

XXXVI. 

mte  relationship  hetween  tiie  lojal  houses  ef  Naples  and 
of  Spain,  and  the  double  domination  of  two  kingdoms  by  one 
and  tiie  same  dynasty,  have  left  in  the  ^rovincas  of  Sicily,  or 
of  Naples,  immense  fiefs  belonging  to  Ihe  great  fjEooilies  of 
Spain.  The  Duke  de  llnfantado  possessed  considerable  terri- 
tory aromid  Pizzo ;  and  his  agent  exercised  that  influence  and 
authority  over  the  population  of  the  town  which  a  generous 
dzieftainship  acquires  over  a  vassyl  taiuuitzy.  This  agent,  who 
'vms  popular  at  Pizzo,  having  heard  of  iJte  laadiRg  of  Murat, 
was  faithful  to  the  house  of  Bomdxm,  whme  jeauae  was  Jber/oi- 
cally  supported  by  fas  master  in  Spain.  He  ma^  bis  Appear- 
ance on  the  public  plaoe,  mingled  with  the  people,  w^'canvassed 
his  thoughts ;  demonstrating  to  them  the  crune  and  the  mad- 
ness of  an  insurrection  against  the  legitimate  Eiag,  and  ihe 
honour  and  reward  of  a  courageous  fi^lity,  he  won  over  with- 
out difficulty  the  hearts  of  all,  predisposed  already  against  any 
complicity  with  Murat.  The  people  responded  to  the  agent 
oi  the  Duke  d«  rin&oitado  by  a  ory^  ''To  jucms!"  and  by 
imprecations  and  threats  of  d^ctb  against  Murat  To  march 
against  him  they  only  waited  for  an  aceessien  of  numbers  and 
arms  better  suited  to  the  occasion 

XXXVII. 

Two  young  men  of  Mentoleone,  a  aelghbouhng  isity,  ike 
capital  of  Calabria,  who  witnessed  tiliis  fermettkatioa  of  the 
peo[4e,  and  ^iio  appeared  to  taike  an  intemst  in  .the  new  comers, 
hastened  to  the  beadi,  ajfffoaehed  the  Sing,  repoorted  to  him 
wluit  was  passing  in  the  town,  apprised  him  of  the  danger  he 
was  Teaming  in  remaining  on  the  ooast^  aad  advised  him  to 
throw  himself  boldly  npon  the  route  to  MoBfeieone,  whene 
public  opinion  being  more  iBtvouraible,  and  the  garrison  more 
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easily  seduced,  ^rauld  open  to  him  the  gates  of  his  kingdom. 
Thej  offered  to  guide  him  thither ;  and  Marat,  ^thout  Imving 
time  for  reflection,  and  ashamed  to  re-emhark  while  he  could 
yet  do  anything,  took  their  advice  for  inspiration.  He  accepted 
the  guidance  of  the  two  Calabrians,  made  a  sign  to  his  com* 
panions  to  rise,  and  ordered  the  artillerymen  to  follow  him. 
Some  of  these  soldiers  did  follow  him ;  in  fact,  more  from  a 
habit  of  obedience  than  from  any  interest  they  took  in  his 
cause,  so  much  are  soldiers  imposed  upon  by  the  uniform  and 
the  word  of  command. 

XXXVIII. 

The  feeble  column,  composed  in  all  of  forty  or  fifty  per- 
sons, several  of  whom  were  idlers  seeking  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  and  some  were  enemies,  followed  the  steps  of  the 
guides  and  of  Murat  up  the  steep  road  which  scaled  the  hills. 
This  road  leads  towards  Monteleone,  leaving  Pizzo  on  the  right, 
and  having  the  sea  at  its  feet.  The  uniforms  and  the  muskets  of 
the  King's  escort  shone  brilliantly  in  the  sun,  amongst  the 
stems  of  the  olive  trees,  towards  the  summit  of  the  ascent, 
near  the  upland  where  the  road  slopes  gently ;  whilst  a  more 
numerous  column,  more  confused  and  sombre  in  appearance, 
urmed  with  long  carabines,  and  wearing  the  high  conical  shaped 
hats  of  the  Galabrese,  began  to  form  at  the  gate  of  the  town 
•on  the  shore.  It  could  not  be  discerned  from  the  vessels  at 
anchor  if  this  column  was  forming  to  follow  or  to  fight  that  of 
the  King. 

Murat  did  not  well  know  this  himself;  for,  like  all  men 
who  attempt  impossibilities,  he  had  a  taste  and  a  necessity  for 
illusions.  In  spite  of  the  warning  of  his  guides  and  the  cold- 
ness exhibited  on  his  landing,  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
popularity  of  his  name,  the  certainty  of  his  presence,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  march,  were  drawing  these  undecided  people  on 
to  follow  him.  Harassed  with  fatigue  and  heat  by  the  steep 
tiscent  he  had  been  climbing,  his  1^  unaccustomed  to  motion 
during  the  eight  days  he  had  passed  at  sea,  on  board  a  vessel  whose 
-size  forbade  the  exercise  of  his  limbs,  he  sat  down  at  the  sum- 
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mit  of  the  acdiviiy  on  the  root  of  an  olive  tree,  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  £rom  1^  brow,  to  breathe  a  moment,  and  to  reflect 
on  1^  position. 

He  seemed  to  expect  with  impatience  the  column  of  people 
he  beheld  from  this  height  upon  the  shore,  without  asldng 
himself  what  their  intentions  might  be.  He  asked  the  group 
of  artillerymen  who  had  followed  him,  where  their  comrades 
were.  They  pointed  them  out  to  him,  mingled  witb  the  peo- 
ple and  beginning  to  ascend  the  hill.  To  see  them  the  better, 
Murat  got  up,  quitted  the  high  road,  aad  ascended  to  a  grove 
of  olive  trees,  whence  the  eye  took  in,  as  from  a  promontory, 
the  town,  tiie  sea,  the  shore,  and  the  windings  of  the  declivity. 
He  there  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  guides,  in 
waiting  for  the  second  detachment  of  artillezymen  and  the 
crowd  who  surrounded  them. 


XXXIX, 

At  this  moment  a  colonel  of  the  royal  gendarmerie,  mounted, 
and  in  uniform,  appeared  upon  the  road,  on  a  level  with  the 
hillock  where  the  King  was  reposing  and  observing  the  move- 
ments on  the  shore.  This  was  a  chief  of  Calabrian  bands, 
famous  in  the  partisan  wars  of  these  provinces  against  the 
French,  an  agent  of  Queen  Caroline  and  of  Cardinal  Buffo, 
for  a  long  time  a  mountain  adventurer,  and  who  had  become  com- 
mandantof  the  regular  iS^&im  of  Monteleone  since  the  restoration 
of  King  Ferdinand.  His  name  was  Trenta  Capelli.  The 
colonel  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  officers  and  soldiers 
who  remained  on  the  road  waiting  for  the  King. 

^urat  called  him  and  summoned  him  to  join  his  enterprise ; 
trot  the  blood  of  three  brothers  of  Trenta  Capelli,  shed  on  the 
scaffold  by  the  French  during  the  Calabrian  insurrections,  for- 
bade him  to  join  the  murderers  of  his  family.  He  did  not 
evince,  however,  too  lively  a  repugnance  to  the  invitation  of 
the  King;  and  contented  himself  with  saying  to  him,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  flag  of  the  two  Sicilies  on  the  castle  of  Pizzo> 
"  My  king  is  he  whose  colours  fly  over  the  kingdom  \"   Muiat, 
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instead,  of  delaaning  him  by  force,  oon^vraed  witk  him,  and 
aUoiradhim^to  continne  hk  xoate  to  the  tonn 

XL 

Treiita  Oaffelli.  had  aeaieelj  aeoostod.  the.  people  and  the 
artillerymea  ascending  teivftrds.the  King,  nidun  he  letamed 
mth  them,  advaxned  a  f«9V'paoe»>in  front  of  hktroopa,  caUed 
upon. Marat,  andxeBpeetfullx  roffieetedhim  to  Ibllow  lam.  to 
Pizzo.  Muiat.still  deceived,  or.  fe^(DXDg'  to  be  ae,  aa>  to  the 
intentions  of  the  armed  crowd,  who.  were  adrancuig.tow&iida  his 
foUowera,  went  down  the  road  with  Trenta  Oapelli,  .surrounded 
hj  Generals  Francesehetti  and  N«ta]iv  and  by  his  officers^  who 
coloured  him  invainto  ^tanay  from  these  people^  axid  maxch 
upon  Monteleone. 

"  My  children,"  he  said  to  the  crowd,  "  do  not  fire  upon 
your  old  King !  I  have  not  landed  in  Calabria  to  fight  with 
you,  but  to  go  to  Monteleone,  and  to  ask  there  the  assistance 
of  the  authorities  in  order  to  pursue  my  passage  to  Trieste, 
where.  I  am  to  join  my  wife  and  children*  If  you  had  listened 
to  me  on  the  beach  at  Pizzo,  you  would,  have  seen  that  I  have 
a  safe  conduct  for  the  Austrian  states,  which  your  King  Eerdi< 
nand  himself  must  recognise  and  respect." 

The  crowd  replying  only  by  their  shouts,  with,  their  mus- 
kets presented,,  and  their  advance  accelerated  at  the  words 
thrown  away  by  Murat,  he  fell  back  rapidly  into  the  midst  of 
his  twenty-ei^t  soldiers,  who  had  remained  a  few  paces  in 
rear  to  intimidate  the  multitude  by  the.  front  they  showed*  A 
confused  discharge  from  the  crowd  and  the.  ardllerymen  was 
poured  in  upon  the  King's  group,  which  killed  Captain  Maltedo 
at  his  feet,  and  wounded  Lieutenant  Femice  and  several  of  his 
soldiers.  Murat  only  replied  by  raising  his  hat,  salutmg  the 
people,  and  conjuring  them  to  listen  to  him..  A  second  dis- 
charge still  further  thinned  his  ranks ;  while  the  armed  multb 
ttide  increased  upon  the  road,  and  extended  on  the  flanks  to 
prevent  the  King  from  returning  towards  the  sea. 

Hb  has  now'  no  other  asylum  in  this  land,  which,  he. 
oame  to  conquer,  than  the  vessels  which  had  brought,  hka. 
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thitiier.   He  Jias^  thdr^re*  folbwed  by  Fiaxiaeaclxetd,  Nal^ 
and  eight  or  ten  sub-officers,  across  tks  fields  tewaida  tke 
sham.    Qe  leceiiroB,  mtliout  beuig'  struck,  tha  fire  of  some 
cacafainesi.and  niiCceedBkUL  gaimog  the  beadbu^amsdatthe  fire 
of  tiba  iBAmdB^ed  eibarp^imeteiB*.    Erom  isim  top  of  a  rode 
whidiijiita  into  ikA  afia»  he  caUa  ant  with  all  the  ateength  of 
his;  km^  "  Bad^axa !  Basbank!  "  em^jurrng  thia  commands 
of  hia  ifoaaeLta.  sand  khn  a  boat^  and  to  dzaw  nigh  l^e  shore 
But  IhA  "meal  haviofp  weighed  anohoc;  wlien  the  firing  re 
sounded  oiwr  thawamai  ia  alrBa%  in  falLsBsLfDr  the  open  aea^ 
canning  q£^  withiliieiBSQchanationa^  1^  axxBS,  liieitreasaze,  the 
nmnstioBa  of  .the  fiiiig — hia  last  refiige  and  hk  li&i 

XLI. 

Miuat»  and;  the  fous  or  fiare  companions  of  his  fi^hit,  had 
onlj  bsen^puiaaed  access  the;  inne  aod  olive  grounda  in  their 
xfuj  to  the  Bbom  by  soaiiiS'  nnasmed  men,  ^idu>m  the  fiear  of 
seeing  the  fugitiiveB  tuin  upsm,.  Ihem  kept  at  a  distance. 
Colonel  Txsnta.  Capdli,  the  axlillerymen,  and  the  aimed  men 
of  Plzzo,  wen  ofmipisd  at  tiie  aammit  of  the  hiU  ia  fixing  os 
the  twenty-fouif  soldiers  o£  Mnxat,  disarming  them,  mi&ing 
them,  pziaoners^  and  dragging  them  towards  the  town,  bathed 
iatheir  blood.  The  Jong  and  his  Men^  had  therefore  time 
to  esGi^  o^tEHiy  OT  deoth,  if  Barbara  and  Ceooni  had  tacked 
ahont  at  their  cries,  and  sent  a  boat  ashore;  but  Munit  saw 
the  scddiers  and  Yolonteers  of  TrentB  Gi^pelli  coming  down 
towards  him,  and  his  last  resource  flying  from  him  at  the  same 
time. 

In  this  perplexity,  the  King,  seeing  some  fishermen's  boats 
moored  at  some  distance  from  him  an  the  sands,  threw  himself 
inta  tha  water- to  seize  upon  one  of  them,  to  pot  the  sea 
bafanreffli  himself  and  hia  enemies.  But'  the  boat  bcsng 
^asandBd^  and  hffdng  no  water  under  its*  keel*  resisted  the 
dibcts  of*  the  King  and  his  foUowers  to  get  it  afloat.  During 
thase  uaideas  attomptSy  the  crowd,  who  saw  what  he  was  about, 
caUed.by.  geatoies  the  SbirTi  of  Trenta  Gapelli,  and  surrooiided 
the  King  still  closer,  witl^eot  however  daring,  whet^^  from 
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respect,  from  pity,  or  from  fear,  to  fire  upon  him,  or  laj  their 
hands  upon  his  person. 

Murat,  unable  to  remoye  the  Jarge  boat,  threw  himself 
alone,  at  some  paces  distance,  into  a  small  fishing  boat,  which 
was  floating  at  anchor  in  deeper  water.  He  had  hardly  got  on 
board  when  he  endeayoured  to  pull  in  the  hawser,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  tied  a  large  stone  that  served  as  an  anchor  to  this 
frail  bark.  He  was  near  succeeding  when  the  poor  fisherman 
who  owned  the  boat,  trembling  at  seeing  the  King  carrying 
away  his  only  means  of  existence,  rushed  into  the  water  to 
saye  his  all  from  the  fugitive.  The  King  knocked  him  down 
with  the  stroke  of  an  oar,  and. continued  drawing  in  the  hawser 
and  raising  the  stone ;  but  a  crowd  of  sailors  and  fishermen 
running  up  at  the  cries  of  their  fallen  comrade,  rushed  into  the 
water,  held  back  the  hawser  with  their  unitod  strength,  jumped 
into  the  boat,  overthrew  the  king,  took  away  his  oar,  tore  his 
clothes,  bruised  his  features,  and  dragging  him,  vanquished 
and  bleeding,  upon  the  beach,  gave  him  into  the  custody  of 
Trenta  Capelli's  men,  overwhelmed  with  insults  and  outrage. 
These  guards  disputed  vdth  each  other  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner,  struck  him  in  the  face  with  the  butt  ends  of  their 
carabines,  collared  him,  tore  from  him  the  rich  orders  which  he 
wore  in  his  hat  and  on  his  breast,  and  dragged  him  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  Pemice,  of  Giovanni,  and  seven  others  of  his- 
o£BLcers  or  servants,  wounded  and  bathed  in  their  blood,  through 
the  mob  that  always  insult  the  fallen.  They  then  threw 
them  pellmell  into  the  casemates  of  the  little  ruinous  castle  of 
Pizzo. 

XLII. 

Twice  during  his  passage  from  the  shore  to  the  prison  the 
King  was  menaced  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  axe  was 
raised  above  his  head.  Trenta  Capelli,  and  the  agent  oi  the 
Duke  de  Tlnfantado,  satisfied  vnth  so  illustrious  a  prize^  and 
unwilling  to  tarnish  their  success  with  a  crime,  protected  him 
against  tiie  poniards  of  the  populace,  made  the  assasins  blush 
at  their  baseness,  and  placed  volunteers  and  soldiers  on  guard 
at  the  castle  to  preserve  the  victims. 
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The  King  mvslb  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  straw,  in  the  same 
vaulteol  room  where  his  dead  and  wounded  companions  were 
staining  with  their  blood  the  stones  of  the  dungeon.  Trenta 
Oapelli  ordered  his  clothes  to  be  searched.  They  seized  his 
passports,  his  diamonds,  his  money,  a  letter  of  credit  for  a 
million  and  a  half  of  francs,  which  he  had  on  a  Neapolitan 
banker  and  the  printed  proclamation  which  he  had  drawn 
up  at  Viscovato,  and  which  he  intended  to  distribute  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

This  proclamation,  which  was  long,  diffuse,  and  full  of 
sophisms  but  little  understood  by  the  people,  indicated  more 
the  diplomatist  than  the  soldier.  It  was  rather  a  justification 
of  his  enterprise  before  Europe  than  a  sympathetic  appeal  to 
the  Neapolitans.  It  only  exhibited  the  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  in  some  phrases  alluding  to  tlie  vicissitudes  of  his  destiny. 
'*  Ilived  lonely,"  said  he,  '*inone  of  those  humble  asylums 
which  are  more  frequently  found  in  virtuous  poverty  ;  there  I 
braved  the  poniards  of  the  assassins  of  the  south,  those  cannibals, 
who,  in  all  the  epochs  of  the  French  revolution,  have  bathed 
in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  I  had  decided  on 
waiting  in  my  retreat  the  end  of  that  counter-revolutionary 
fever  which  is  devouring  France,  to  come  and  seek  in  your 
hearts  an  asylum  against  my  misfortunes,  and  against  the  most 
unheard  of  and  unjust  persecutions,  when  I  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw!" This  proclamation  finished  with  the  promise  of  a 
peaceful  reign  and  a  constitution,  the  ordinary  and  tardy  peni- 
tence of  all  princes  who  have  harassed  the  world  with  war  or 
with  tyranny. 

XLIII. 

Insults  and  menaces  still  resounded  in  the  courts  of  the 
castle  and  in  the  dungeon  of  the  prisoners,  from  the  mouths  of 
some  fanatical  lovers  of  blood  and  vengeance ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  soldiers  and  volunteers  felt  for  the  unfortunate 
after  the  victory,  and  evinced  for  the  King  all  the  respect  and 
consideration  compatable  with  captivity. 

Murat  had  not  excited  any  personal  hatred  against  himself 
during  his  reign,  for  he  was  equally  humane  in  peace,  as  brave 

3  M 
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iffld  gencioos  in  ivar ;  and  had  never  ^d  bleed  but  in  action. 
To  be  adnuied  mod  beloved  ecmstitated  the  wbde  ambition  of  bis 
Mfe.  Wben  onee  disarmed,  nobody  couM  bste  bim.  Tbe 
agent  of  the  In&ntados,  Alcalas,  sent  to  the  castle  a  dinner  for 
the  Eing,  assistance  for  tbe  wennded,  mattrasses^  linen,  clotbes, 
refrefltenents,  and  comforts  of  everj  description.  He  honenred 
Ids  laasters,  and  tbe  Spanish  nation,  by  the  generosity  of 
his  consideration  towards  a  captive  monarch. 

XLIV. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  rumour  of  the  landing  and  defeat  of  a 
band  of  factious  persons,  who  had  came  to  incite  the  kingdom 
.  ^  to  insurrection,  the  Neapolitan  general,  Nunziante,  who  com- 
'  maiaded  in  Calabria,  hastened  to  send  to  Pizzo  Captain  Stratti, 
«  Greek  by  birth,  and  a  stranger  to  the  latter  years  of  Ne£f)o 
litan  history,  with  a  detachment  to  guard  tbe  prisonera>  to 
ascertain  tiieir  names  and  quality,  and  to  prevent  at  the  same 
time  the  escape  and  the  massacre  of  the  captives.  They  were 
still  ignorant  at  Monteleone  of  the  presenoe  of  King  Joachim 
amongst  this  handfol  of  adventurers.  Stratti,  on  arriving  at 
tile  castle,  without  passing  through  the  town,  and  withimt 
attending  much  to  the  vagne  rumours  of  the  arrest  of  the  Elng, 
caused  the  captives  to  be  immediately  brought  before  him  in 
the  court  yard,  to  interrogate  them  and  draw  ap  his  report  A 
CoiBican  sergeant  and  soldier  wece  the  tot  who  appeared  and 
replied  to  his  questions.  ^*  Who  are  you  ?**  said  Stratti  to  the 
third.  **  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,''  replied  the  King 
with  dignity.  Stratti  confused  at  this  presence  of  a  King,  in 
which  he  could  scarcely  yet  believe,  and  seized  with  respect 
and  oompassion  before  bds  prisoner,  oast  doym  his  eyea^  and 
tfbr  tbe  last  time  giving  to  the  King  tiie  title  of  Majesty,  as  if 
1)7  a  bitter  inmy  of  isite,  he  had  ium  conduotad,  with  the  kmd- 
ness  and  oonsideiation  of  a  sdldier  who  xespeets  a  heroi,  in^  a 
^efaamber  mo«a  apart  and  more  decent,  where  the  King  eoiAd 
at  least  collect  his  scattered  thoughtB  without  having  «oi|- 
stantiy  before  his  eyes  the  ruin,  the  bkod,  and  the  ocMcpoes  of 
his  friends. 
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XXV. 

On  Xi^oeiTing  the  refx)rt  of  Stratti,  who  confirmed  the  rnBunxrs 
spread  atMoflatetecme,  Gena»l  Nimziantehasteiiedihither him- 
self be&re  night.  He  sent  couiders  to  Naples  to  aoquaint  the 
court  and  the  mimsteors  mAi  this  prodigious  eyent,  which  had 
in  the  ooursa  of  one  hour,  thdreatened  and  eared  the  crown  of . 
!Ferddnand  and  the  peaoe  of  the  kingdom.  He  then  presented 
biiQflalf  before  Mwsat. 

General  Nuaiiziante  wbb  not  one  of  those  satellites  of  the 
camp  who  pass  from  one  service  to  another,  as  their  siword  passea 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  who  preserve  m  thek  new  cawse, 
neither  respect  for  themselves  nor  for  those  they  have  previously 
served ;  a  description  of  men  as  common  in  the  camp  as  in  the 
court,  who  are  moulded  to  adulation,  baseness,  and  cruelty,  by 
discipline  and  a  thirst  for  promotion,  fie  was  a.  man  of  ieeling 
and  understanding,  faithful  to  hus  king  and  country,  but  faithlui 
also  to  gratitude  and  glory,  towards  him  who  had  been  his 
sovereign ;  a  military  man  who  knew  Joow^  to.  reconcile  in  his  own 
conduct  the  duties  of  nature  with  those  of  his  position.  He 
honoured  Mumt,  and  accosted  him  as  a  king  fallan  from  his 
throne,  hut  not  Srom  the  re8f>ect  and  affectkMi  of  hk  old  sub- 
oidmates.  He  .pitied  him,  and  reprobated  the  indignities 
and  outrages,  he  had  sulfered  from  the  pepolaoe  of  Pizzo.  He 
ajpologised  far  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  still  leaving  him 
in  finch  a  ruinoas  asMi  unworthy  abode,  through  anxiety  for 
Us  safety,  which  required  soldiers  and  stone  walls  to  shelter 
hJBQi  ftoook  insult  Sur^gfeons  were  1»ought  ibom  Montekone  to 
assist  the  wounded.  The  night  passed  amidst  the  groans  of 
the  doling,  and  Ihe  silent  reflections  of  the  King  on  his  &te. 

Tjod  following  day,  Geoeml  Nunziante  /eonduoted  him  into 
an  ^ajctoMBit  :of  the.  eastle  distmet  from  the  ffrisons,  and  more 
suitably  prepared  for  his  reception.  The-countenanoeef  the 
genoral.betrafed  aaoreanxiiety  than  that  of  his  captive,  'for  he 
began  .saoretly  totanticipate  sinister  orders  from  Naples.  He 
dined  at  the  King's  table  with  the  two  Generals  Francesohetd 
amd  Katali,  the  voluntary  oompanionsof  their  master  in  his 
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new  prison.  The  conyersation  turned  on  the  past  wars,  on  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  and  of  Europe,  and  on  the  prohahle  reso- 
lutions which  King  Ferdinand  would  take  with  respect  to  his 
competitor  and  captive.  The  King  affected  confidence  in  the 
generosity  of  his  enemy,  and  in  the  inviolahilily  of  his  own  life, 
henceforUi  without  danger  for  the  kingdom.  Nunziante  did 
not  Tonture  to  reveal  to  him  all  his  apprehensions ;  but  was 
careful,  however,  not  to  leave  him  in  so  full  a  security  that  the 
fSall  from  it  would  be  too  sudden  and  too  cruel.  He  spoke  to 
him  with  uneasiness  of  a  first  telegraphic  message,  interrupted 
by  the  fog  and  by  the  night,  which  he  had  received  in  the 

morning.  This  despatch  began :  "  A  despatch  informs  me 

You  will  confine  him " 

XLVI. 

The  day  passed  in  expectation  of  a  despatch,  or  a  courier  to 
complete  the  interrupted  order  of  the  preceding  evening.  The 
King  received  a  visit  from  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate, 
who  proposed  to  Nunziante  to  take  his  prisoner  to  Tropea,  a 
small  town  on  the  coast,  where  he  would  be  better  lodged,  and 
more  strictly  guarded  against  popular  commotions  than  at  Pizzo. 
Nunziante  did  not  dare  to  confide  the  captive,  for  whom  he  was 
answerable,  without  an  authority  from  his  court,  to  an  English 
vessel  and  the  accidents  of  the  sea.  In  the  evening,  when  at 
dinner  with  the  King,  he  evinced  further  uneasiness  as  to  the 
sense  of  the  suspended  despatch.  "  I  hope,  however,"  said  he 
to  the  King,  "  that  the  meaning  was  to  deliver  your  miyesty  to 
the  English  fleet,  to  be  taken  to  Messina,  there  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  allied  powers." 

**  But,  general/'  said  Murat  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  reply;  "if,  however,  a  telegraphic  despatch 
ordered  you  to  bring  me  before  a  military  commission,  would 
you  do  it?" 

Nunziante  replied  that  he  would  not  obey  such  an  order 
unless  he  received  it  from  King  Ferdinand  himself,  by  a 
courier  bearing  his  written  wishes ;  but  that  such  an  order 
was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  goodness  of  heart  and 
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generosity  of  Ferdinand.  Murat,  reassured  and  calm,  arose 
from  the  table,  went  to  bed  with  tranquillity,  and  before  he 
slept  made  Natali  read  to  him  a  tragedy  of  Metastasio,  the 
catastrophe  of  which  had  some  analogy  to  his  own  position ; 
after  which  he. fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

On  awaking  the  following  morning,  and  at  table,  he  con- 
rersed  gaily  with  his  guardians,  and  with  Nunziante,  on  the 
iisusility  of  an  amicable  arrangement  between  Ferdinand  and 
himself,  by  which  he  would  cede  Sicily  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  Bourbons  would  recognise  him  as  sovereign  of  Naples. 
The  illusions  of  grandeur  did  not  quit  him  any  more  than  the 
illusions  of  life.  The  delay  in  the  instructions  from  Naples 
made  him  believe  that  deliberations  were  taking  place,  which 
would  result  in  a  milder  decision. 

XLVII. 

Meanwhile  the  court  of  Naples  had  received,  at  first  hy 
the  telegraph  from  Monteleone,  and  afterwards  by  a  courier 
sent  by  Nunziante,  the  news  of  the  landing  and  the  arrest  of 
Joachim  at  Pizzo.  The  shadow  even  of  Murat,  the  echo  only 
of  his  name,  still  popular  in  the  army,  fascinatmg  in  the 
capital,  and  inciting  in  the  provinces  and  all  Italy,  had  thrown 
the  court  and  the  government  into  a  confusion,  which  foreboded 
cowardly  and  sinister  resolutions.  In  courts  and  political  parties, 
as  amongst  the  people,  fear  gives  rise  to  ferocity.  The  souls  of 
kings,  of  ministers,  and  of  the  great,  are  formed  like  those  of 
the  populace  ;  panic  drives  them  into  blood. 

The  heart  of  Ferdinand  was  not  cruel.  A  sovereign 
swaddled  from  his  infancy  in  the  indolence,  the  voluptuousness, 
and  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  thrones  of  the  south: 
familiar  even  to  vulgarity  with  the  lazzaroni  of  the  shore  of 
Naples;  passionately  fond  of  fishing,  of  hunting,  and  of  women; 
governed  until  then  by  a  vindictive  and  imperious  queen,  who 
was  just  dead ;  given  up  to  mistresses ;  intimidated  by  tho 
priesthood;  served  by  ministers  more  kings  than  himself;  a 
man  of  understanding,  however,  but  of  that  trivial  and  inactive 
understanding  which  makes  a  play  of  businesss,  and  kugbs  at 
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its  own  idlendBS— 'he  had  oceapied  the  thrtnm^  for  sixty  jesre; 
despised  and  bdoved  at  the  same  time  hy  his  sdbjecls.  His 
misfortunes,  his  long  exile  in  Sicflj,  his  age,  and  his  good 
intentions  made  him  dear  at  this  moment  to  Ihe  Neapolitans. 
Great  cruelties  had  signalised  his  reign  in  1T99;  but  t^e 
blood  shed  at  that  period,  and  which  is  attributed  to  hii  wife, 
to  Cardinal  Ruffo,  to  Admiral  Nelson,  and  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
the  fayourite  of  the  queen,  and  the  mistress  of  that  great 
officer,  does  not  lie  at  the  king*s  door.  Nothing  sinister  ooniid: 
emanate  from  his  heart,  which  was  equally  devoid  of  impulse 
for  crime,  as  of  constancy  for  virtue. 

XLVIIl. 

But  he  was  more  susceptible  of  fear  than  of  virtue.  His 
court  trembled  around  hinu  His  ministers — ^and  above  all 
Medici,  young,  enlightened,  and  philosophic — ^leaned  at  first 
towards  magnanimily,  the  only  true  prudence  against  ddbated 
factions.  But  to  humour  the  fears  of  the  court  upon  which 
they  were  dependent,  they  themselves  exhibited  a  degree  of 
apprehension  beyond  the  occasion.  They  feared,  or  affeeted  td^ 
believe  in  the  existence  of  ramifications  of  a  plot  ia  the  capital 
and  in  the  provinces.  The  guards  of  the  palace  were  doubled^ 
the  streets  encumbered  with  pattols,  a  division  of  the  army 
was  marched  upon  Naples,  and  another  upon  Galabiia.  The 
imagmation  of  the  King  and  of  his  oonfidaots  was  arercMt,  m 
if  threatened  with  some  dreadful  calamity.  Tliey  would  rot 
see  that  an  attempt  of  this  nature,  falEng  at  the  veiytiiMsfaold, 
against  the  fidelity  of  the  people  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
pubHc,  was  .the  best  guarantee  of  safety  for  ike  Mngdom,  and, 
for  the  king,  the  noblest  opportunity  for  greatness  of  soiiL,  and 
of  defiance  to  usurpation  without  peril. 

Councils  succeeded  councils,  and  resolntiottB  IbHfowed  rese^ 
lutions.  When  the  court  trembled,  nobody  dared  to  show  any 
confidence.  The  useless  and  ferocious  order  to  imnieliiti  a 
prisoner  without  accomplices  and  without  defence  issaed  fsom 
Hie  palace  of  the  King  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  OctolMMr; 
twenty  four  hours  after  the  dethroned  king,  thrown  almoBt  in 
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spite  of  himself  on  the  coast  by  the  boisterous  sea,  had  placed 
his  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  vanquished,  in- 
sulted, and  imprisoned  by  the  people  he  came  to  incite  to 
iosunnstion.  This  "vna  a  gratnitons  sbame  for  the  coort  of 
Nafdas  and  its  coavBellors.  By  shedduig  a  drop  of  Ilie 
Mood  vfaioh  ohanoe  had  thsnmn  into  th^  power,  the  councS! 
dii^KMumred  two  <^irtme£h— uBnecessarHy  stained  with  blood' 
the  hand  of  Ferdimiid — made  the  natural  return  of  the  old' 
dynasty  into  its  kingdom  a  matter  of  contest — gave  to  the  old 
monaarehieal  right,  which  defends  itself  by  its  paternal  low, 
the  appearanoe  of  rerolutionaiy  force— killed  a  disarmed  hero, 
and  shed  upon  his  tomb  the  interest  of  their  own  dastardfy 
fears.  It  would  almost  appear  in  this  enlightened  age  as  if 
the  King  had  sworn  to  dethrone  himself,  sometimes  by  weak- 
ness, sometimBS  by  folly,  and  sometimes  by  yengeance. 

However  this  may  be  the  order  was  sent,  and  the  prince  of 
Canosa,  the  implacable  instrument  of  conspiracies,  of  polico, 
of  reactions,  and  of  the  emigrants  of  the  Sicilian  court,  set  out 
at  the  same  time ;  commissioned  to  watch,  to  purify,  or  to 
fanatidse  Calabria,  where  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  partisans  of  the  counter-revolution.  The  order  was  as 
foHowB : — 

''.General  Mmat  shall  be  brought  before  a  military  eom- 
missioD,  the  membecs  of  which  shall  be  nominated  by  oni: 
Minister  of  War. 

*'  There  shall  be  granted  to  the  condemned  only  one  half- 
hour,  to  reoeiire  the  consolations  of  religLon. 

(Signed).  *'  Febbxmand*" 

Thus  the  order  fbr  the  trial  did  not  admit  even  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  acquittal.  The  conditions  of  the  execution  pre- 
ceded the  sentence!  The  trial  of  Pizzo  recalled  that  of 
Yincennes  against  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

It  was  a  consolation  for  Murat  at  this  supreme  hour,  that  he 
cGd  not  recognise  a  retaliation  of  Providence  in  tins  mode  oi 
proceediDg  of  Ferdinand,  and  that  he  had  protested  against  the 
assasination  of  the  son  of  the  Cond^s,  as  unfortunate  aa 
himself,  and  more  innocent. 
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XLIX. 

Nunziante,  who  had  received  this  decree  on  the  night  of 
the  Idth,  would  not  curtail  from  the  hours  which  still  remained 
to  the  King,  the  sleep  which  at  least  ahridged  his  agony.  He 
entered,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  his  prisoner's  bed,  wept  in 
silence  over  him,  and  waited  till  Murat  should  awake  himself. 
The  sun  had  already  been  shining  a  long  time  on  the  slumber- 
ing head  of  the  prisoner.  At  length,  on  opening  his  eyes  he 
beheld  the  countenance  of  the  general  bathed  in  tears.  He 
understood  all  before  a  word  was  spoken.  Nunziante,  however, 
after  having  tenderly  pressed  his  hand,  told  him  in  a  low  voice 
the  nature  of  the  order  of  the  court,  which  had  arrived  during 
the  night,  that  the  King  might  have  time  to  prepare  the  heart 
of  a  man,  and  the  countenance  of  a  king,  for  the  stroke  he  was 
going  to  receive  in  public.  "  Well  then,"  said  Murat,  a  mo- 
ment after,  resigning  himself  to  a  sentence  which  he  had  been 
fax  from  considering  as  inevitable,  ''  since  it  is  so,  I  am  lost ! 
The  order  for  my  trial  is  that  of  my  death ! "  A  few  tears 
stole  into  his  eyes.  The  bravest  men  have  their  moments  of 
weakness.  Life  itself  utters  a  cry  at  extinction  in  the  heart 
of  a  hero. 

Nunziante  left  the  King  to  his  reflections,  and  retired 
silently.  His  two  generals,  and  his  valet-de-chambre,  Armand, 
who  would  follow  his  master  even  in  his  temerity,  were  then 
sent  out  of  the  apartment 

Captain  Stratti  soon  after  entered,  followed  by  seven  officers 
of  .the  army,  into  the  chamber  where  Murat  awaited  them 
standing.  Stratti,  as  compassionate  as  Nunziante,  held  down 
his  head,  and  did  not  venture  to  look  at  the  victim.  He 
ranged  to  the  right  and  left,  a  little  in  his  rear,  his  colleagues 
of  all  ranks,  feusing  the  King.  These  seven  military  judges* 
appointed  according  to  the  order  of  the  court,  by  the  general 
commanding  in  Calabria,  were  all  officers  who  had  long  been 
subjects,  and  companions  in  the  campaigns  of  their  King, 
Murat,  and  promoted  by  himself  to  their  respective  ranks  in 
the  army.     Not  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  refuse  a  mis- 
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Bion  of  murder.  The  courage  of  these  men  of  the  camp  is  in 
the  arm  rather  than  in  the  heart.  They  were  going  to  try 
and  condemn  their  old  general  and  henefactor,  as  five  months 
before  they  would  have  tried  and  condemned  his  enemies 
Human  machines  bereft  of  heart  by  constant  subordination, 
and  docile  to  the  hands  of  all  who  reign. 

Far  from  complaining  they  thanked  King  Ferdinand  for  a 
mark  of  confidence  which  did  them  honour,  they  said,  and 
which  put  to  the  proof  their  recent  fidelity  to  their  new  king 


Stratti  at  length  read,  stammering,  to  his  prisoner  the 
order  by  which  he  was  to  be  brought  before  a  military  commis- 
sion. He  added  that  this  commission  was  going  to  assemble 
immediately  in  an  acyoining  chamber,  that  the  military  law 
allowed  a  defender  to  the  accused,  and  that  General  Nunzi- 
ante  had  proposed  to. him  for  this  last  office  the  Sicilian 
captain  Starace,  a  man  of  honour,  equally  devoted  to  humanity 
and  his  duty. 

"Tell  the  tribunal,"  replied  Murat,  proudly  raising  his 
head,  **  that  I  refuse  to  appear  before  it.  Men  like  myself 
are  only  accountable  for  their  actions  to  God !  Let  the  tri- 
bunal decide  my  fate,  I  shall  submit  to  it,  but  I  shall  recognise 
no  judges !  '* 

Stratti  and  his  colleagues  retired  to  go  and  prepare, the 
formalities  of  the  court-martial.  General  Nunziante  took  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  to  the  prisoner,  himself,  that  he  might  express 
his  last  wishes,  or  write  his  last  farewell  to  his  family.  Murat 
being  left  to  himself  wrote,  as  he  bathed  the  paper  with  his 
tears,  that  sublime  letter,  in  which  his  soul  and  his  fate,  his 
love  as  a  husband,  his  passion  as  a  f&ther,  his  conscience  as  a 
king,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier,  were  summoned  up  in  a  few 
lines,  dictated  by  the  final  thrillings  of  his  heart.  He  ad* 
dressed  them  to  his  young  wife,  the  love  and  gloiy  of  his 
youth,  the  delight,  the  pride,  and  sometimes  the  torment  oi 
his  life,  but  always  the  perpetual  anxiety  of  his  soul. 
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"Pizzo,  October  13.  1815. 

'  My  dear  Oavdiiie,^— My  last  hoar  k  arriyed !  In  a  few 
moBMnfcs  I  shall  hanre  oeased  to  live ;  in  a  few  monsents  joa 
wiR  no  longer  faava  a  husband.  Never  for^^t  me !  I  die 
innocent.  Mj  life  has  not  been  stained  hj  any  x^nstice! 
Farewell  my  Acfaille  I  Farewell  my  Liatitia  !  Farewell 
my  Lucien!  Faorewdl  my  Louise  I  **  (the  names  of  his 
children  to  whom  he  wished  to  gire  this  nominal  embraee, 
that  it  might  be  felt  more  personally  in  the  heart  of  each, 
accompanied  with  their  names  of  domestic  familiarity),  **  show 
yourselves  worthy  of  me  to  the  world !  I  leave  you  without  a 
a  kingdom  and  without  hrtmm^  in  the  midst  of  my  munerous 
enemies.  Be  constantly  uaked  1  Show  yoomelvea  supmor  t» 
misfNlame ;  think  of  what  you  aiie,  and  of  what  jm,  lucve  been, 
and  God  will  blees  you !  Do  not  execrate  my  memory !  Enow 
tliat  my  greatest  sooerow  in  the  hurt  moments  of  my  life  ia  to 
die  lur  away  from  my  children.  Eeeeive  my  paternal  blessinig! 
Eecmve  my  embraces  and  my  tears !  ^ways  preserve  the 
memory  of  your  unfortunate  father  1  ' 

LI. 

This  letter  solely  dictated  by  naiture,  on  the  point  of  et&mal 
separation,  within  three  paces  of  the  tribunal  about  to  pass 
sentence,  and  o£  the  soldiers  who  were  loading  their  muedkets 
to  shatter  that  bieast,  and  to  stop  for  ever  the  palpitations 
of  that  heart,  betokened  still  more  than  a  whole  life  could  do, 
the  genius  of  Murat's  soul — good-heartedaess !  He  knew  how 
to  fight  and  he  knew  how  to  love.  He  was  better  than  a  king, 
he  was  more  than  ^hero,  he  was  a  majK.  This  last  cry  of  his 
tei^i£ed,  unknewa  to  him,  mere  feor  his  memory  than  idl  the 
declamation  and  aU  the  posthnmons  maaufeBtosef  his  modd  at 
St.  Helena  could  subsequently  effect  fer  that  of  Napoleim. 
The  one  addressed  his  adieux  to  the  world,  the  other  te  kis 
wife  and  children.;,  the  one  died  upon  the  stage,  the  <»ther 
amidst  his  fkaaily.  The  deat^  of  Murat  was  superictf  to  that  of 
Napoleon,  as  nature  is  superior  to  pride;  Murat*s  farewell  letter 
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«irilldnnfteanriniBi  the  remotest  posterity.  If  in  him  we  do  not 
recogaiae  the  vntiia  aad  the  mtctyr,  at  least  we  fidel  the  lovec, 
Hke  fadier,  asd  the  hero.  He  died  a  &ithfal  witness  of  him- 
self. Ydsitile  and  &17,  he  had  experienced  tlie  intoxication 
of  fortune,  and  the  errers  of  policj ;  hut  he  never  had  the 
penreisity  of  ambition,  nor  the  crueltj  of  supieme  power.  His 
zmgn  had  been  gexieroiis  and  gentle  as  his  heart. 

After  having  bedewed  this  paper  with  his  tears,.and  pressed 
it  wit^  his  lips  as  ofibeii  as  he  had  kisses  to  eendidius  to  his  wife 
and  his  fcw  duldnaa,  he  asked  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  cat  o£f 
one  ef  the  ringlets  of  his  long  hair,  kissed  it  also,  that  his 
iUDoify  might  find  uqpon  it  the  impression  of  his  lips,  and  endLos- 
ing  the  humid  hair  in  the  letter,  he  gave  it,  with  the  most 
ofioenest  roeommendations  to  Nunaante.. 

LII. 

Oaptam  Staiaee,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  for 
his  official  defender,  entered  his  room,  disgiusing  badly  an 
onotbni.  which,  revealed  itself  in  his  tears.  He  conjured  Murat 
to  be  allowed  to  defend  him  before  the  military  commission ; 
bat  liiomt,  resuming  the  martial  attitude  and  language  of  his 
kingly  chanaeter,  "  No  I"  he  said  to  Staraoe,  **  these  are  my 
enbjectff,  aiuL  not  my  judges.  Kings  are  not  amenable  to  their 
sulgeets,  sot  even  to  other  kings,  for  thrones  make  all  kinga 
eywi  witk  each  other  1  Would  they  tiy  me  by  any  other  title? 
Ab  a  laarahal  of  France?  The  court  must  then  be  formed  of 
mafflha]fl>  As  a. general?  The  court  must  be  composed  of 
^enemls.  Before  they  compel  me  to  recognise  a  tribunal  such 
as  that  they  would  impose  upon  me,  many  pages  must  be  torn 
inwa  the  history  of  Europe !  You  cannot  save  my  Hfe.^  The; 
who  are  going  to  pronounce  upon  my  fate  are  not  my  judges, 
.  but  nay  executioners.  The  honour  of  royalty  shall  at  least  be 
fieserved  in  me."  Staraoe  was  con^elled  to  yield  to  4lie 
inflexifble  will  of  his  <slient. 

The  Judge-advecate  having  entered  to  interrogate  the 
accused ;  "  You  shall  have  but  one  reply  from  me,"  said  he : 
** Lam  Joachim  Na^^oleon,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies!  Begone  !* 
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Delivered  from  the  cares  of  his  defence,  and  from  the 
presence  of  his  judges,  who  were  deliberating  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  and  drawing  out  his  sentence,  he  conversed,  with 
an  nnshaken  freedom  of  mind,  with  the  officers  appointed  to 
guard  him,  who  were  standing  at  the  door  of  his  chamber. 
*'  I  should  have  thought,"  he  said  disdainfully,  '*  King  Ferdi 
nand  a  greater  man.  If  fate  had  put  him  in  mj  place,  and  me 
in  his,  and  if  he  had  landed  in  my  provinces,  I  should  not 
have  abused  the  fate  of  arms  by  sacrificing  him!"  Then  re- 
tracing in  thought  the  course  of  his  career,  he  spoke  with  satis- 
faction of  the  gentleness  and  prosperity  of  his  reign  at  Naples, 
of  the  pardons  he  had  granted,  of  the  blood  he  had  spared,  of 
the  improvements  of  every  description  with  which  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  endow  the  kingdom ;  of  the  army,  of  the 
glory  he  had  shed  upon  it,  by  associating  it  with  the  glory  of 
the  Freuch  army;  of  the  personal  sacrifices  which  he  had 
made  of  the  treasure  he  had  brought  from  Germany,  for  the 
embellishment  of  his  capital,  and  of  the  absolute  destitution  of 
fortune  in  which  he  was  leaving  his  fJEunily  after  him. 

"  This  is  my  glory,  this  is  my  consolation  in  my  last  mo- 
ments,'* said  he :  "I  swear  that  I  have  done  all  the  good  that 
was  in  my  power  to  the  country,  and  never  did  evil  except  to 
the  wicked.  At  Pizzo,  however,  they  hate  me,  and  rejoice  at 
my  misfortune!  What  have  I  done  to  be  hated?"  Then 
looking  back  still  farther  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  people's 
dislike  of  him,  and  recollecting  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  of  which  he  had  been  so  unjustly  accused  of  being 
the  accomplice.  "  Is  it  the  tragedy  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien," 
he  said,  as  if  with  a  sudden  impulse,  **  which  Ferdinand  is  now 
avenging  upon  me  by  a  similar  tragedy  ?  I  here  swear  by 
that  God  in  whose  presence  I  shall  stand  in  another  moment, 
that  I  took  no  part  whatever  in  that  murder.'* 

He  finally  requested  to  be  left  alone  for  some  moments  to 
resign  himself  and  to  fortify  his  soul,  for  his  language  to  his 
guardians,  as  well  as  his  letter  to  his  children,  proves  that  the 
thoughts  of  God  were  present  to  his  mind  at  his  departore 
from  the  earth. 

A  priest  of  Pizzo  who  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  whom 
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he  had  accepted  to  console  and  sanctify  his  death,  was  shut  up 
with  him  in  his  chamber.  "Sire/*  said  the  priest,  addressing 
biin  with  respect .  and  pity,  "  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  appeared  before  your  majesty.  When  jou  came  about 
five  years  ago  to  Pizzo,  while  visiting  your  provinces',  I  implored 
8ome  assistance  from  your  majesty  for  the  necessities  of  this 
church,  and  you  gave  me  a  generous  donation.  My  Toice  which 
had  then  sufficient  power  over  your  heart  to  inspire  you  with 
an  act  of  benevolence  shall  now  be  for  you  a  souvenir  of  mercy. 
May  this  souvenir  of  happy  augury  induce  you  this  day  to 
accept  those  prayers  which  have  no  other  object  than  the 
eternal  repose  of  your  soul ! " 

Murat  performed  the  service  for  the  dying,  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  priest,  gave  him,  to  ensure  his  mterment  in  conse- 
crated ground,  these  words  written  and  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  "I  declare  that  I  die  a  good  christian."  He  chained 
the  priest  to  give  his  watch,  which  had  now  no  more  hours  to 
mark  for  him  here  below,  to  his  faithful  servant,  Armand.  He 
desired  to  say  farewell  to  Generals  Natali  and  Franceschetti* 
and  to  the  poor  soldiers  who  had  been  drawn  into  his  mis- 
fortunes. This,  however,  was  refused,  not  from  cruelty,  but 
from  commiseration,  to  spare  his  heart  from  another  bitter 
trial. 

LIII. 

During  these  rapid  preparations  for  the  closing  scene,  the 
tribunal  which  was  sitting  at  his  door  condemned  Um  to  death, 
as  the  instigator  of  an  insurection  against  the  kingdom,  in 
virtue  of  a  law  which  he  had  promulgated  himself  ten  years 
before,  to  intimidate  the  revolted  Calabrians;  but  which  he 
had  never  executed  by  capital  punishment,  from  the  indulgent 
mercy  of  his  disposition.  His  sentence  was  read  to  him  with  due 
solemnity.  He  listened  to  it  as  he  would  have  listened  to  the 
cannon  of  another  battle  during  his  military  life,  equally  without 
emotion  or  bravado.  He  neither  asked  for  pardon,  for  delay,  or 
for  appeal.  He  thanked  General  Nunziante,  the  officers,  and 
the  priest  for  the  consideration  and  sensibility  for  his  fate  which 
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ihey  bad  evineed  toiinids  Mm  dining  his  short  osftbity  mthin 
those  wails. 

He  achranaed  of  hk  own  aecoid  tOTwrds  the  door;,  as  if  to 
/aooeieiaike  the  catastrophe.  TMs  door  opened  on  a  naizow 
esplanade  lying  between  the  towers  of  the  castle  and  the  outer 
walls,  very  madi  resembling  the  castle  of  Yincennea.  But 
one  last  and  splendid  son,  at  least,  beamed  npon  the  last  step 
and  the  last  look  of  the  hero.  Twelve  soldiers  with  loaded 
muskets  awaited  him  there.  The  nairowspace  didnot  peamit 
them  to  stand  at  a  sofi&oieBt  distance  to  dejudye  death  of  a 
part  of  its  horror.  Moiat,  on  stepfong  over  the  threshold  of 
his  chamber,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  them.  He  refused 
io  let  his  eyes  be  bandaged,  and  looking  at  the  soldiers  with  a 
firm  and  benerolent  smile;  '' My  friends,"  said  he,  ''do. not 
make  me  suffer  by  taking  a  bad  aim.  The  narrow  space 
naturally, compels  you  almost  to  rest  the  muzzles  of  your 
muskets  on  my  breast,  do  not  tremble,  do  not  strike  me  in  the 
,face,  aim  at  the  heart,  here  it  is.*' 

As  he  spoke  thus  he  placed  his  right  hand  upon  his  ooai, 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  heart.  InJbis  left  hand  he  held 
u  small  medallion  which  contained,  in  one  focus  of  loi^e,  the 
image  of  his  wife  and  of  his  four  children,  as  if  he  thus 
wished  to  make  them  witnesses  of  his  last  hour,  or  to  faaye 
their  image  in  his  last  look,  as  in  his  last  thought.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  this  portrait,  and  received  the  death  blow  without 
feeling  it,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  all  he  loved  upon 
earth !  Hk  bc%,  pierced  at  so  short  a  distance  by  twelve 
balls,  fell  with  the  arms  open  land  1^  &ce  to  the  earth,  as  if 
sdll  enrinracing  the  kingdom  which  he  Imd  onee  possessed,.' and 
whieh  he  had  come  to  reconquer  for  his  tomb.  They  threw 
his  t^&ek  upon  the  body,  which  was  buried  in  Ihe  cathedisal  of 
Pizzo,  ifdme  he  had  preTOously  porefaaeed  by  his  denadonathe 
hosiotelity  of  la  final  zesting  piece. 

His  cooqMiniQDs  in  misfortune  weve  pardoned,  released,  and 
jreatored  to  thejr  oountry.  The  people  who  had.  msvlted  hu^ 
-alive,  wept  at  his  death.  No  one.  eoold  hate  him  but  in  battlcu 
.Be  had  £slt  pity,  and  it  was  shed  freely  («  his  tomb. 
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LIV. 

Tbm  eaoded  the  most  ehiyalious  eelcUer  of  the  LBtpcenftl 
epoch;  not  the  gseatert  but  the  most  heroie  figsre  amongst  tibe 
Gompazuons  of  tha  new  Alexander,  ^ruag  from  the  P jzeneae 
mountains,  a  soldier  in  search  of  adyentiurea,  distmguiehed  in 
the  army  by  his  brayezy,  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  First  Oonsiil 
bychanoe,  become  dearanduseM  to  him  by  zeal  and  friendship, 
eievatad  to  the  hand  of  Bonaparte's  sister  by  her  beauty  and 
his  love,  raised  to  great  eommands  by  tlia  fanrour,  and  to  the 
throne  by  the  interest  of  the  fambf,  driven  to  infidelity  by  the 
ambition  of  his  wife  and  by  a  father's  weakness  for  his  children, 
dethroned  by  the  inaction  on  the  fiBdl  of  the  empire,  disgnced 
at  the  same  time  by  Napoleon  and  by  his  enanies,  unfitted  far 
obscurity  and  mediocrity  after  so  much  splendour  and  so  much 
fortune,  tbcowing  himself  in  despair  upon  impossibilities  and 
by  imprudence  upon  death,  but  falling,  while  still  young,  with 
all  his  jfome,  carrying  with  him  if  not  the  entire  esteem,  at  least 
aU  the  interest  and  all  the  compassion  of  his  oontemp<»»rieai, 
leaving  toposteiity  one  of  those  names  which  will  eternally  dazzle 
futune  ages,  in  which  some  shades  may  doubtless  be  diseoyered, 
hut  no  crimes!  Such  was  Murat!  Two  countries  will  lay 
daim  to  him,  France  which  he  seryed,  and  Italy  which  h^ 
goy^med.  But  ho  belongs  aboye  all  to  the  world  of  imagt* 
nation  and  poetiy ;  a  man  of  romance  £nom  his  s4^esnixamt  -k 
man  of  chiyaliy  £nom  his  character,  a  man  of  histoiy  from  his 
epoch.  He  merited  more  than  any  other  of  the  martial  and 
political  men  of  his  period,  the  epitaph  rarely  merited  by  those 
who  serye,  or  goyem  courts — a  man  of  heart,  in  all  the  grandeur, 
and  in  all  the  sensibility  of  the  word.  Thus  histoiy  which  will 
haye  its  enthusiasm  and  its  reproaches,  will  haye,  aboye  all, 
tears  for  Murat 

LV 

If  his  death  was  not  a  crime  it  was  at  least,  a  baseness  of 
heart  in  his  murderers.    They  had  the  right  in  an  extremo 
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point  of  view,  to  kill  him,  but  they  had  not  the  necessity. 
Being  masters  of  his  person,  having  no  longer  to  fear  from  a 
captive  enemy  any  of  l^ose  enterprises  and  competitions  which 
disturb  an  empire  or  make  a  dynasty  tremble,  there  was  more- 
vengeance  than  prudence  in  his  death.  This  execution  tar- 
nished the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  without  securing  it.  Greatness 
of  soul,  that  justice  of.  victory,  was  wanting  to  the  Sicilian 
court,  where  the  tragical  traditions  of  Conradin,  of  Queen  Joan, 
of  Machiavelli's  Italy  had  left  sinister  examples  of  deadly 
struggles  and  scaffolds  amongst  pretenders  to  the  throne.  In 
sacrificing  a  heit),  who  had  no  ancestors  before  him,  nor  dynasty 
after  him,  to  claim  not  a  right,  but  an  adventure  for  his  ^rone, 
the  court  of  Sicily  did  not  elevate  its  glory,  but  degraded  its 
character.  This  execution  of  a  disarmed  competitor  looked 
like  fear.  Envy  also  appeared  to  inspire  it.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  rivalship  of  rights,  as  the  superiority  of  fame,  which 
obscured  in  Murat  the  house  of  Naples.  His  competition  was 
less  feared  than  the  popularity  of  his  exploits.  In  beating  down 
the  hero  they  wished  to  beat  down  his  memory.  They  only 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  drama  of  his  life  the  pathos  and 
the  pity  which  attach  themselves  to  the  sanguinary  catastrophes 
of  great  men.  His  death  recalled  that  of  Pompey.  The  house 
of  Naples  only  conquered  by  that  death  an  additional  stain  of 
blood  upon  its  annals,  and  a  mutilated  corpse  upon  its  shore. 
Woe  to  cowards!  Cruelty  never  exists  but  where  there  is 
lack  of  courage. 
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Nations  are  like  men ;  thej  have  the  same  passions,  yidssi- 
tades,  exaggerations,  indecisions,  and  micertainties.  That  which 
is  called  public  opinion  in  free  gOTemments  is  only  the  moveable 
needle  of  the  dial  plate  which  marks  by  turns  the  variations  in 
this  atmosphere  of  human  afiGedrs.  This  instability  is  still  more 
sudden  and  prodigious  in  France  than  in  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  if  we  except  the  ancient  Athenian  race.  It  has 
become  the  proverb  of  Europe. 

The  French  historian  ought  to  acknowledge  this  vice  of  the 
nation,  whose  vicissitudes  he  recounts,  as  he  ought  to  point  out 
its  virtues.  Even  this  instability  belongs  to  a  quality  of  the 
great  French  race— imc^nation ;  it  forms  part  of  its  destiny. 
In  its  wars  it  is  called  impulse ;  in  its  arts^  genius ;  in  its 
reverses,  despondency;  in  its  despondency,  inconsistency ;  and 
in  its  patriotism,  enthusiasm.     It  is  the  modem  nation  which 

*  Conrs  pr^vdtales.  The  name  given  to  criminal  tribimals  establishei 
temporarily  and  judging  without  appeal. — Tbanslatob. 

3  K 
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has  the  most  fire  in  its  soul ;  and  this  fire  Is  fanned  by  the 
Mind  of  its  mobility.  We  cannot  explain,  except  by  this 
character  of  the  French  race,  those  frenzies — which  simulta- 
neously seem  to  seize  upon  the  whole  nation  after  the  lapse  of 
some  months — for  principles,  for  men,  and  for  governments  the 
most  oj^sed  to  each  other. 

We  aie  on  tlie  eve  of  one  of  those  astonishing  ineonstan- 
dieei  of  public  opinion  in  France.    Let  us  explain  its  causes. 

IL 

The  gleam  of  those  pfafloBophioBi  prmeqiles,  the  whole  of 
trtiicb  constitute  what  is  called  the  revolution  had  nowhere,  so 
nluch  as  in  France,  dazzled  and  warmed  the  souls  of  the  people, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  centmy.  At  the  voice  of  her  writers,  her 
ofiU»]»,  ber  tiibiuiea,  aad  her  warrbrs,  Fxanoe  took  the  udtia- 
tive  in  the  work  of  reformation,  without  eonsidering  what  it 
would  cost  in  fieitigues,  treasure,  and  blood,  to  renew  her 
institutions,  vitiated  by  the  rust  of  ages,  in  religion,  legisla 
tion,  civilization,  and  government.  An  inimense  popularity 
afttaohed  itseM  at  the  courmencement  to  the  men  who  had 
OooMigeoiisly  sapped  the  <M  eMce  of  her  ohur^,  berihfone,  and 
bsY  laws.  Her  King  hinttelf,  imbued  through  hiv  cotirt,  even 
upott  hiB  ti»Pone,  wsth  this  oiHinimous  spirit  of  renontlion,  had 
geoMtomlj  deelaited  hanself  the  first  innovaitor  of  his  kingdom 
fie  had  begim  the  reformation  by  that  of  his  court,  and  the 
sttdrifioes  by  thosi9  of  his  finitisoriQr.  The  nobilky  hiadbeen 
equally  generous  in  renouncing  its  caste,  fendai^es,  titles, 
asnd  ttociopolieis  lo  mingle  its^  wit^  the  nation.  The 
church  done,  a  state  within  the  state,  a  principle  oalHng 
itself  imfitn^blo  eten  in  tempondities,  in  tiie  midst  of  an  im- 
piovaMe  eitifisaitiott,  had  shut  itself  tip  in  the  infiexibiKty  of 
bodies  witboat  hereiltaity  right,  withottt  &mi)y,  and  oofiseqfoenly 
wilfltoat  t^spmsibilil^  in  Ate  nation.  It  had  eonceded  mfne  t»f 
its  temp(MMl  privOegea  \mt  thocte  whieh  liad  been  wirested  te^m 
i|.  Civil  war  had  broken  out  at  its  voice  in  the  provinces,  oyer 
which  it  maintained  the  greatest  ascendancy.  It  had  excom- 
municated  modem  reason,  liberty,  and  equality.   It  had  agitated 
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tlu>8e  oonaciences  rashly  attacked  by  the  oossdtaent  assemblj 
itt  ^  oivil  coDsthution  of  tbe  dergy,  aconstitation  which  ahoiiU 
ooly  touch  the  tempomi  establishment,  and  not  the  firee  hijOE- 
acdiy  of  the  pnestfaood.  It  had  fuiaticised  the  peasantry,  asd 
the  peasantry  had  led  away  their  Bobks,  m  spite  of  themse^Tea^ 
in  those  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 

III. 

The  remainder  of  the  nation,  Mttle  eoHghteoed,  had  made 
the  King,  the  clefgy,  and  the  nobility,  responsible  for  those 
seditioHS  of  the  past  against  the  present.  The  anger  and  the 
snspieions  of  the  people  bad  risen  to  their  calmisiating  point; 
peirseeation  had  nrged  to  emigration,  emigration  to  finy,  to  the 
spoliation  of  families,  and  to  the  national  "war  i^ainst  Europe; 
The  throne  had  crambled  amidfirt;  the  tumult,  pulled  down  like 
a  counter-revolutionary  .flag  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Ungovenmlfle  demagogues  had  thrown  to  the  people  Ihe 
heads  of  the  King,  of  the  queen,  of  her  family,  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  liie  citizens,  to  feed  their  popularity  with  blood;  and 
they  had  in  turn  perifdied  themselves  by  the  hands  of  their 
rivals.  France  inundated  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens 
during  eighteen  mon^s,  had  been  the  dread  of  the  world  and 
of  itself.  Ideas  were  confounded  with  each  other ;  the  conflict 
of  events,  of  foreign  wars,  of  civil  wars,  of  men,  and  of  affidrs 
in  general,  had  so  intermingled  all  flags,  that  no  one  could  any 
longer  recognise  either  his  fidends  or  his  enemies.  The  revo- 
lution was  drowned  in  the  anarchy. 

The  country,  however,  was  beginning  to  know  itself,  to 
purify  itself,  to  constitute  itself  into  a  tolerant  democracj  under 
the  republican  government  of  the  directory,  when  Bonaparte, 
personifying  at  once  in  himself  the  usurpation  of  the  army  over 
the  laws  and  the  counter-revolution,  violently  interrupted  on 
the  18th  Brumaire,  the  silent  worls  of  the  new  civilization, 
which  was  elaborating  and  culling  out  the  elements  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  To  divert  the  nation's  thoughts  from  its  re* 
volution  he.  launched  it  and  led  it  on  to  the  conquest  of  Europe. 
He  exhausted  it  of  its  blood  and  population,  to  prevent  it  from 
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thinking  and  agitating  under  him.  He  had  made  it  apostadze 
by  his  publicists,  by  his  silent  system,  and  by  his  police,  from 
all  the  principles  of  its  regeneration  of  1789.  While  he  ^was 
hurling  Kings  from  their  thrones,  he  declared  himself  the 
ayenger  and  restorer  of  priesthoods  and  royalties. 

IV. 

France  had  begun  to  breathe  after  his  first  fall  in  1814. 
The  charter  had  resumed  the  work  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  pro- 
mulgated the  principles  of  the  constituent  assembly.  The  re- 
volution had  gone  back  to  its  first  glorious  days.  It  had  no 
longer  to  apprehend  either  the  intoxication  of  illusions,  or  the 
resistance  of  the  church,  of  the  court,  of  the  nobility,  or  the 
crimes  of  the  demagogues. 

The  second  return  of  Bonaparte,  thanks  to  the  complidly 
of  the  army,  had  a  second  time  interrupted  this  era  of  renova- 
tion, of  peace,  and  of  hope.  This  violence  to  the  nation  and  to 
Europe  had  been  punished  by  a  second  invasion,  which  humbled, 
ruined,  and  decimated  France ;  and  even  threatened  to  parti- 
tion it  into  fragments.  Bonaparte  in  quitting  his  army  after  his 
defeat  at  Waterloo,  and  in  abdicating,  had  carried  away  with 
him  the  responsibility  of  this  disaster ;  but  he  had  left  behind 
him  the  resentment  of  the  nation  against  the  army,  against  his 
party,  his  accomplices,  and  against  his  name.  This  great 
calamity  must  necessarily  fall  upon  something ;  and  it  fell 
accordingly,  like  an  imprecation,  almost  unanimous,  on  Bona- 
partism.  Hoyalists — liberals — ^landed  proprietors — ^merchants 
— fiGLrmers — artisans — ^remnants  of  the  assemblies  of  '89 — 
remains  of  the  nobility  and  clergy — royalists  of  La  Vendee,  of 
the  south,  and  of  the  north — constitutionalists  or  republicans 
of  the  east  and  the  centre  of  France— the  citizens  of  towns, 
whose  20,000  families  had  each  a  son,  a  nephew,  or  a  brother 
in  the  military  household  of  the  King — sea-ports,  whose  vessels, 
shipping,  and  products  had  been  imprisoned  for  twenty  years 
by  the  continental  war — ^rural  families,  who  each  deplored  the 
loss  of  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  cb'ldren  sacrificed ;  in 
Spain  or  in  Eussia,  to  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror — towns  and 
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Tillages  occapied  by  the  Russians,  the  Prussians,  or  the 
English,  ruined  by  requisitions  and  imposts — everybody  in 
short  had  a  grieyance,  a  resentment,  a  mourning,  or  a  ruin  to 
ayenge  upon  this  name  of  one  man.  The  paroxysm  of  anger 
compressed  by  the  presence  of  the  army,  by  dread  of  the  im- 
perial police,  and  by  the  hope  of  a  repetition  of  that  glory  "with 
which  he  had  for  a  moment  fascinated  France  before  Waterloo, 
burst  forth  from  every  heart,  except  those  of  his  soldiers, 
immediately  after  his  fall. 

Public  opinion  threw  itself,  without  reflection,  without 
foresight,  and  without  discretion  into  the  opposite  party  in 
the  elections.  Neither  the  caution  recommended  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand  to  the  King*s  commissioners  appointed  to  preside 
over  and  direct  the  electoral  colleges,  nor  the  partiality  of 
Fouch^'s  agents,  in  favouring,  as  much  as  possible,  the  re- 
publican candidates,  to  intimidate  the  court  and  the  King, 
and  to  preserve  an  equilibrium,  were  availing.  Public  opinion 
in  France,  when  irritated,  listens  neither  to  middle  courses, 
nor  to  intrigues,  nor  to  prudence;  it  goes  direct  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  like  the  ocean  in  its  ebb  and  flow.  This 
is  the  whole  explanation  of  the  elections  of  1815,  which 
sent  up  to  the  crown  a  Chamber  more  counter-revolutionary 
than  aU  Europe,  and  more  royalist  than  the  King. 

It  astonished  this  prince  himself  by  the  imanimity  and 
excess  of  its  anger  against  the  revolution,  by  its  animosity 
against  the  Empire,  and  by  its  enthusiasm  for  the  Bourbons. 
He  felt  that  he  would  have  more  difficulty  in  restraining  than 
in  exciting  such  a  passion  for  his  family.  He  even  feared  that 
this  enthusiasm  would  consider  him  too  lukewarm  in  his  own 
cause,  and  that  it  would  reproach  him  for  the  humiliating  con- 
cession he  had  made  in  placing  M.  de  Talleyrand,  but  above  all 
a  regicide,  in  his  council,  and  that  it  might  make  the  Count 
d'Artois,  his  brother,  the  ruler  and  perhaps  the  master  of 
bis  reign.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  forestal  those  exactions 
which  the  names  comprised  in  such  a  representation  led  him 
.to  anticipate,  and  to  dismiss  his  minister  himself,  before  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers. 
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The  King  deddea  on  dismiiwing  Fooche. 


He  experienced,  however,  a  secret  embarzassmeut  m  dia- 
ndssing  M.  de  Talleyraiid,  who  had  held  out  sach  a  protecting 
hand  to  him  ia  1814,  aod  whose  ascendancy  over  the  peerage, 
and  undexstauding  widi  the  foreign  courts,  a|»peared  to  him 
ta  caU  for  some  caution  and  prudence.  It  was  with  secret 
joy,  though  mixed  with  some  bitterness  for  himself,  that  he 
saw  him  become  unpopular  in  Paris  by  his  carelessness,  and 
his  failing  in  the  negociation  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  by 
■the  inflexibility  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  felt  a  pleasiure 
in  being  able  to  attribute  to  the  inability  of  this  great  diplo- 
matist the  humiHating  vUimatum  of  the  allied  powers,  which 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  pliant  enough  to  accept,  and  irhiGii 
ha,  the  King,  was  partnot  enough  to  reject.  He  wished  first 
to  avail  himself  further  of  the  hand  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  to 
dismiss  Fouche  from  his  councils.  The  league  of  the  simul- 
taneous discontents  of  these  two  statesmen  seemed  to  him 
dangerous  to  his  safety.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  divide 
before  he  got  rid  of  them.  He  thought  he  should  still  have 
occasion  for  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  a  short  time  ;  but  he  could 
at  once  dispence  with  Fouche.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  his 
new  favourite,  M.  Decazes,  who  daily  advanced  farther  in  his 
GonMence,  reassured  him  against  the  conspiracies  of  the 
Bonapacdsts.  M.  Decazes  profiting  by  the  indolence  of 
Fouche — who  was  inexpert  in  detail— 'and  by  his  private 
audiences  with  the  King,  had  possessed  himself  insensibly 
of  all  the  springs  of  the  police.  He  left  to  Fouch6  only  the 
name  of  minister,  and  the  high  intrigues  in  which  he  took 
a  pleasure  in  playing  the  part  of  a  man  essential  to  all  parties. 
Already  the  King  said,  in  speaking  of  his  young  confidant, 
"  I  shall  raise  him  so  high  that  he  will  exdte  the  envy  of  the 
greatest  houses  of  France ! "  Pride  and  Mendship  imngle 
together  in  the  hearts  of  Bangs 
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VI 

Thfi  Kizig,  at  a  glaoce,  saw  through  these  transparent  in- 
trigues of  Fonchg,  who  had  continuied  since  his  majesty's 
return  the  double  part  he  had  played  during  the  hundred 
days.  He  alarmed  the  King  and  the  Council  of  Ministers 
with  imaginaiy  plots  and  exaggerated  perils.  He  spread 
about,  himself  under  the  form  of  official  notices,  sinister 
rumouxs,  in  order  to  propagate  agitation  by  the  very  means 
lie  pretended  he  was  taking  to  allay  it 

He  wjiote  several  reports  to  tiie  King,  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  ixamx  up  &r  the  Emperor  after  the  20th 
Mardbi;  these  he  secretly  delivered  to  his  agents,  and  had 
them  circulated  underhand  amongst  the  people,  as  documents 
purloined  from  the  indiscreet  confidence  of  his  cabinet, 

"  Sire,'*  said  the  cunning  minister,  "  the  energetic  men 
who  have  overturned  Bonaparte  have  only  sought  to  put  a 
period  to  tyranny.  An  opposition  of  the  same  nature  agitates 
and  divides  all  classes.  It  has  its  focus  in  the  most  ardent 
passions,  and  in  the  dread  of  seeing  the  old  opinions  tmumph. 
We  mnst  not  look  at  Paris,  for  there  iactltiaus  opinions 
assume  the  iispect  of  the  real.'* 

He  wished  thus  to  efGEice  from  the  mind  c^  the  King 
the  evidences  of  adoratian  and  of  joy,  scenes  of  which  were 
incessantly  before  Ids  eyes,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
and  oa  the  boulevards,  an  intoxication  of  loyalty  throughout. 

*'  The  towns/'  he  added,  ''  are  opposed  to  the  country, 
even  in  the  west,  where  you  are  flattered  with  the  hope 
of  finding  soldiers.  The  purchasers  of  national  domains  will 
there  resist  whoever  may  attempt  to  dispossess  them.  The 
loyalty  of  the  souiih  finds  vent  in  illegal  prooeedings.  Armed 
bands  scour  the  country,  and  penetrate  into  the  towns. 
Pillage  and  assassination  daily  nuiltiply.  In  the  east  the 
horn^  of  the  invasion,  and  the  faults  of  preceding  ministerSi 
have  alienated  the  population. '  In  the  majority  of  the  dor 
fartments  a  few  handfuls  of  royalists  would  only  be  &Mni(i 
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to  oppose  the  mafis  of  the  people.    Repose  ^1  be  difficult 
to  the  army ;  unlimited  ambition  has  made  it  adyentarons. 

*' There  are  two  great  fieu^tions  in  the  state;  the  one 
defends  principles,  the  other  marches  to  a  counter-reyolution. 
On  one  side  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  old  possessors  of 
national  domains  now  sold,  the  members  of  the  old  parlia- 
ments, obstinate  men  who  cannot  belieye  that  their  antiquated 
ideas  are  at  fault,  and  who  cannot  pardon  a  revolution  they  have 
cursed,  and  others,  who  being  weaiy  of  agitation  look  for 
repose  in  the  old  regime,  with  some  impassioned  writers, 
flatterers  of  triumphant  opinions.  On  the  opposite  side, 
nearly  the  whole  of  France,  the  constitutionalists,  the  re- 
publicans, the  army,  the  people,  every  class  of  the  discon- 
tented, a  multitude  of  Frenchmen  even  attached  to  the  King, 
but  who  are  convinced  that  an  attempt  at,  or  even  a  tendency 
towards  the  old  regime,  would  be  the  signal  for  an  explosion 
similar  to  that  of  1789." 

VII 

Manuel,  that  orator  of  the  last  assembly,  who  was  now 
more  closely  than  ever  allied  to  Fouch6,  and  seeking  to  attach 
himself  to  the  minister,  drew  up  these  reports  with  him,  in 
which  some  truths  were  mingled  with  intentional  exagge- 
rations. Manuel  and  Fouche,  while  writing  these  threatening 
statistics  to  tlie  King,  forgot,  or  pretended  to  forget,  those 
'  innumerable  masses,  who  fluctuate  between  matured  opinions, 
and  who  rush  to  the  side  where  they  behold  fortune,  peace,  and 
security.  They  were  all  at  this  moment  for  the  King ;  this 
was  sufficiently  attested  by  the  elections.  But  Fouche  wished 
to  alarm,  that  he  might  afterwards  reassure,  in  answerifag  for 
all  by  his  personal  ability. 

The  King  and  his  council  began  to  be  offended  with  these 
sinister  pictures,  and  above  all  with  the  culpable  publicity 
given  to  them  by  the  minister  of  police.  This  publicity  was 
too  like  treacheiy  to  be  tolerated  without  umbrage  by  the  King. 
"  Does  the  minister  of  police  then,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand  at 
kngth  one  day,  before  his  colleague,  and  in  the  presence  of 
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the  King,  "pretend  to  rale  us  by  his  popularity?'*  Fouch6 
excused  himself  by  some  pretended  involuntary  revelations  of 
his  manuscripts  to  the  public ,'  but  they  were  accustomed  to 
disbelieve  his  assertions,  and  Uie  irritation  against  him  in- 
creased. The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  on  returning 
from  the  southern  provinces,  whither  they  had  gone  to  ei\]oy 
the  royalist  enthusiasm,  and  who  returned  to  the  Tuileries  with 
the  conviction  of  an  impassioned  popularity  for  their  cause, 
declared  again  to  the  King  that  they  never  would  meet  in  his 
palace  the  judge  of  Louis  XVI.  Every  time  that  Fouche 
appeared  in  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  they  became  deserted 
immediately.  The  moderate  men  did  not  dissemble  their 
repugnance,  nor  the  royaHsts  their  antipathy.  He  alone, 
blinded  by  the  prodigious  success  of  his  boldness  and  his 
stratagems  during  the  late  events,  and  sure  of  the  support  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  thought  himself  still  certain  of  ruling 
all.  He  thought  he  could  intimidate  the  assembly  by  the  King, 
the  King  by  the  revolutionists  and  Bonapartists,  the  allied  powers 
by  the  irritated  patriotism  of  the'  country,  and  the  country  by 
the  allied  powers.  He  was  confident  as  success  could  make  him. 
He  himself  forgot  his  past  life,  believing  that  he  could  thus 
moke  others  forget  it.  The  man  of  the  convention,  and  the  man 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  were,  in  his  opinion,  two  indivi- 
duals who  had  no  longer  anything  in  common,  not  even  the  name. 
His  title  of  Duke  of  Otranto,  covered  the  memory  of  the  old 
Fpuche.  He  repudiated  the  revolution  aS  an  importunate 
souvenir  of  his  youth.  "  When  we  are  young,"  he  said  care 
lessly  to  his  confidants,  '*  we  are  pleased  with  revolutions ;  they 
move  and  agitate  us ;  they  are  a  spectacle  which  we  like  to 
witness,  and  to  mingle  in ;  but  at  my  age  they  have  fewer 
charms,  and  then  we  like  repose,  order,  stability,  and  to  eiyoy 
ourselves."  Power  seemed  to  him  one  of  those  ei^joyments 
necessary  to  his  mature  age,  as  agitation  had  been  necessary  to 
his  youth 

VIII. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  external  dignity  of  his  life  but 
a  famOy  to  inherit  his  immense  fortune  and  titles,  and  aa 
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wilk  <mfi  of  iJie  £BtfxuMeaof  the  lagh  FroBeh>aria^ 
Id  IsgitiaBiste  Ins  mm  nolSJdij  by  the  ancient  nobility  of  the 
coust  Jni  of  Pan&  Bs  ^vas  still  bought  to  be  so  pomifol,.  so 
iimelable  horn  disgrace;  hia  ricbes,  his  iofliiaiGe  oa  the  late 
events,.  Ms  jdettisnre  intarvsntioa  in  the  Ml  of  BcnapaBte,..aiid 
in  tiie  le-eBtdbUshsient  K>f  the  Bourbons,  exercjsad  suck  a  spell 
npon  tiiat  nobility  acoustomed  to  grant  evexything  to  the  favour 
of  oonrta,  tiiat  he  mm  almost  oertain,  in  spite  of  iiia  naiae  and 
haa  blemishes,  to  engraft  himself  upon  the  stock  of  some 
iUflSlrious  family  by  a  nmon.  That  heart  agistatecU  but  not 
fiHed  by  ambition  and  the  satiety  of  fositane,  had  not  been 
ialraensible  to  the  aedootions  of  youth  and  beauty*  He  liad 
known  at  Aix,  during  his  mission  to  the:6ou4:h  at  the  termination 
of  the  emfttro,  Mademoiselle  de  Gaatellane,  the  ycumgdaughttfr 
of  a  distinguished  house  of  Provence,  endowed  with  charms 
caloalated  to  captivate  the  heart  and  the  eyes.  He  had  pre* 
served  ftu:  her  a  tender  recoUecitien  and  .a  serious  adnaratiQn. 
This  young  lady  hers^,  in  spite  of  the  disprc^oction  of  nam^e, 
age,  and  manner  of  life,  had  been  touched  by  the  respectful 
homage  of  a  powerful,  clever,  and  oelebrated  man,  whose  tkles, 
advancement,  and  services  rendered  to  the  royal  causa  had 
Usotted  out  the  past  Eouohe  daaaanded  her  in  marriage,  and 
obtained  her  icom.  her  family.  He  was  then  so  high  in  pubHc 
favour,  and  in  the  i^parent  conMence  of  the  King»  that  the 
arifltocmxsy  of  Paris  dared  hardly  muzinur  against  the  com- 
plaisance  of  a  great  race  which  consented  to  mingle  its  name 
wi<ii  that  of  the  old  proconsul  of  the  reign  of  terror.  He  gave 
inunense  splendour  to  his  marriage  f^te,  as  if  to  bid  defiance 
to  all  murmurs.  He  thought  he  had  opened  to  himself  for 
ever  the*  doors  of  tiiat  nobility  of  which  he  only  possessed  the 
title  and  ridaes.  This  was  the  ssenith  of  his  happiness  It 
Ms  not  long  before  he  was  precipitated  from  it. 

IX 

A  few  days  after  the  elections,  the  significance  of  which 
iikough  still  obscure,  struck  the  mimstcy  however  with  inquie- 
tade;  M.  de  TaUeyzand,  who  wished  to  merit  the  favour  ^ 
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M.  de  Talleyxand  bnMebM  libe  rWimhil  •£  XuDah&m  tks  ooandL 


th*  oourt  by  ddJiiiBiiiig  it  fiDon  a  himliatinii,  iasomatoft  iadi*- 
286%  to  Foaob^,  at  t^  ooimail  cf  mmiBttfa^'itbft  poropnetir  ot 
tlie  nacessitj  of  a  ndtuament.  He  opoke  isaiekflslj  of  Asdbtjb^ 
wkexe  he  bad  himself  pasaed  ihe  fliveeteet  yean  of  bis  enLe 
^uing the  xeign  of  tenor.  He  boasted  the  freedom  andaafel^ 
of  a  zesideaaB  which  l^  sepamtmg  a  man  fon  a  stemiy  ouh 
tsnent,  such  as  that  of  Europe,,  separated,  him  iinim  hds  mKemaes 
and  his  daogeiB.  He  said  that  no  edsteaoe  upea  earth  had 
enrer  appeared  to  him  superior  to  that  U  an  Ambasaadar,  tha 
xepreaentative  of  France,  in  a  coimtiy  which  awed  eYeiything 
to  France.  Then  taming  affectedlj  towaids  Foochfe,  as  if  ha 
bad  wished  to  dmw  from  the  mouth  of  bis  ooUeagae  aft  ao^ixr 
escence  in  such  a  degree  of  happiness,  which  he  might  hanre 
taken  for  a  wish  to  eo^oj  it;  *^this  existenee*"  he  added,  "  I 
rtftw  offer  at  this  moment,  the  post  of  King's  minister  to  tha 
United  States  beii^  wusant.  Would,  yoa  not  be  tempted  bf 
the  dignity  and  the  security  of  this  asyhma.?'*  Foachg  who 
who  had  bean  presented  by  astonishment  from  understanding 
bom  at  first,  at  length  comprehended  Ihe  matter  fully,  became 
canfiised,  and  denumded,  without  howeTer,.receivingany  answer, 
if  his  sendees  were  disagreeable  to  the  £ing»  and  if  his  Mnyeaty 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him  ?" 

After  this  the  court  might  explain  itself  farther,  and 
iliflTOiaa  him  without  danger.  The  elections  threatened  him 
from  hatred  to  his  name,  die  royalists  blushed  for  haying  made 
use  of  him  for  a  day.  The  King  felt  humbled*  the  court  was 
ungrateful,  the  ministers  were  jealous,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  happy 
at  casting  an  old  rival  upon  the  wayes,  the -republicans  in- 
different,  the  Bonapartists  implacable.  The  soil  itself  seemed 
at  last  to  crumble  under  him.  The  man  who  had  proscribed 
to  please  others,  was  proscribed  himself  a  few  days  aftei:,  by 
tSiose  to  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  accomplices.  He  was 
about  to  meet  them  as  a  Hying  remorse  upon  a  foreign  soiL 


This  proscription  was  however  adorned  with  the  appeaianoe 
of  a  foreign  mission.    Fouch6  who  had  refused  the  embassy  to 
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Foiieli6*8  dismissal  and  exile  to  Aostria. 


the  United  States,  not  to  place  too  great  a  distance  between  his 
exile  and  a  return  to  greatness,  which  he  did  not  cease  to  hope 
for,  accepted  the  title  of  minister  at  the  little  court  of  Saxony. 
The  King  thus  gave  a  colouring  to  his  ingratitude,  Fouch^  to 
his  impotence.  His  fortune  opened  the  whole  world  to  him, 
and  he  could  retire  independent  anywhere.  But  this  exile 
required  the  shadow  of  a  court,  of  importance,  and  of  public 
af&drs.  He  was  so  completely  abandoned  and  so  threatened 
in  France,  the  day  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  all-powerful  there, 
that  he  made  his  preparations  for  departure  in  silence,  and 
travelled  throtgh  France  under  a  false  name,  and  in  disguise, 
to  eyade  the  insults  of  some,  the  yengeance  of  others,  the 
disdain  of  all. 

A  few^  months  after  his  arrival  at  JDresden  he  was  recalled, 
and  interdicted  from  returning  to  France.  He  was  exiled  to 
Austria,  and  lived  at  Lintz,  consoled  by  the  tenderness  and 
virtues  of  his  young  wife.  He  frequently  solicited  from  M. 
Decazes,  and  from  Prince  Mettemich  an  eidle  somewhat  nearer 
to  France,  or  a  residence  in  a  capital,  such  as  Vienna.  We 
have  before  us  his  correspondence  during  these  years  of  dis- 
tant solitude ;  they  sometimes  breathe  resignation,  and  some- 
times indignation  against  fate  and  the  insults  of  his  enemies. 

*'  We  are  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  and  in  a  hand 
some  town,"  said  he,  "but  without  resources  of  society  and 
information.  Throughout  the  Austrian  dominions  Vienna  alone 
possesses  any  intelligence,  but  that  is  the  residence  of  the  son 
of  Napoleon.  Would  it  be  inconvenient  to  place  me  in 
Bavaria,  in  Belgium,  or  in  England?  It  is  very  certain  that 
I  should  give  no  assistance  to  the  parties  which  divide  you. 
In  approaching  France  I  should  sometimes  have  the  advantage 
of  seeing  my  friends.  I  have  signed  the  ordinance  of  proscrip- 
tion ;  it  vras — and  it  was  considered  at  that  time  to  be — the  only 
means  of  saving  the  party  which  accuses  me  now.  It  removed 
it  from  the  fury  of  the  royalists,  and  sheltered  it  in  exile.  I 
do  not  wish  that  parties  should  be  crushed  in  France ;  but  I 
form  ardent  wishes  that  they  may  be  restrained.  Let  the 
revolutionalists  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  opposition ;  let  not 
the  King  be  separated  from  the  nation,  by  making  it  look  upon 
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him  as  an  adversaiy.  You  ajre  too  much  on  your  guard 
against  the  ultra  roydists,  but  not  enough  against  the  other 
party.  Head  the  histoiy  of  Poland  again ;  you  are  threatened 
with  the  same  fate,  if  you  do  not  master  your  passions.  I  am 
reading  a  history  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  by  General  Gour- 
gaud.  I  am  not  astonished  at  the  language  his  master  makes 
use  of  with  reference  to  me :  it  is  convenient  for  Napoleon  to 
excuse  all  his  follies  by  maintaining  that  he  has  been  betrayed. 
No,  there  were  no  traitors  but  his  flatterers." 

Fouch6  died  during  his  exile,  insulted,  or  foi^otten  by  all 
parties,  incapable  of  repose,  exhausted  by  idleness  and  in* 
actiyily,  not  satiated  with  enacting  a  part,  seeking  to  repel  the 
echo,  sometimes  true,  sometimes  calumnious,  of  his  life,  which 
pursued  him  in  his  retreat :  a  man  of  storms,  who,  like  the 
bird  of  the  sea,  could  not  live  on  a  peaceful  shore. 

XI. 

He  left  behind  him  an  ambiguous  memoiy,  but  great  as 
the  varied  part  he  had  played  in  the  events  of  his  country. 
Possessing  the  genius  more  of  an  embroiler  than  an  evil-doer, 
but  still  the  genius  of  intrigue,  pursuing  his  course  through 
such  varied  revolutions ;  a  terrorist  in  attitude  and  language^ 
more  than  in  heart  and  hand,  imder  the  convention ;  suspected 
by  Robespierre,  threatened  some  days  before  the  triumph  of 
moderation,  one  of  the  first  to  disown  the  revolution  when  it 
was  declining,  and  offering  himself  to  Bonaparte  as  a  neces- 
sary negociator  between  him  and  Jacobinism ;  availing  himself 
of  his  power  under  the  empire  to  make  friends  by  indulgence 
both  of  royalists  and  republicans,  seeking  to  moderate  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon,  to  prolong  it  for  his  own  profit,  aban- 
doning him  when  he  declined  to  obtain  pardon  from  the  Bour- 
bons, dismissing  them  with  one  hand,  and  bringing  them  back 
with  the  other,  after  the  return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  with  a 
boldness  and  a  duplicity  which  perhaps  were  never  equalled; 
not  betraying  Napoleon,  but  allowing  him  to  be  betrayed  by 
his  genius  and  by  events ;  preparing  himself  to  dismiss  him 
from  the  scene  and  to  prevent  him  from  a  third  time  settbg 
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Ibnoee  ixt  a  flaooae,  ruling  at  that  moment  by  his  interventioft 
on»  of  the  boldest  and  most  complicated  tmnsitioxia  in  histoiy ; 
svnag  hia  eoKiBtry  from  great  calamities,  Eorope  ftom  mem 
of  blood,  and  ipciihttpi  Fronee  from  tUsmembefment ;  triiimph- 
ing  for  two  days,  and  foroxng  the  eourt  of  the  fioiirboiia  to 
implove  line  assistii^  hand  of  a  regiDide;  a  dupe  sabeequeatly 
to  bis  own  deTemeas,  and  ei^ulf ed  in  bis  triumph  liy  the  ra^ 
of  the  loyalists  wines  be  bad  serred.  Such  inis  Eoucbe.  If 
something  sinister  bad  not  attack^  itself  to  his  name,  witk 
the  Totes  of  liM  Uood  of  the  am^sntiDn,  bis  uKrald  be  one  of 
the  gMSt  parts,  by  turns  serious  and  oomic,  which  the  stafcea* 
man  W9uld  study  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  if  be  bad  far 
bb  c^jeet  soocess  and  not  principles.  A  eonsummate  aotor 
uuiier  the  two  aspects  of  the  man  of  boMness  and  the  man  of 
stratagem ;  be  wanted  nothing  in  ability,  litide  in  good  sense, 
everything  in  virtue.  This  is  bis  defiboition,  but  it  is  also  bis 
sentence.  He  will  be  always  looked  upon,  sometimes  admired, 
never  esteemed. 

XII 

We  will  now  return  to  the  day  after  bis  £ilU  The  Sing 
was  only  batf  delivered  by  Fouches  disgrace.  M^  de  Talley 
BBid,  and  the  rest  gI  the  ministry,  still  remaoned,  and  persistdl 
in  hmg  the  Chamber,  thinking  it  would  be  appeased  by  die 
sacrifice  of  the  minister  of  polioe.  But  M,  cto  TaUeyxand 
weig^d  perhaps  more  heavily  upon  the  King  than  Fouebe 
himself.  The  £ing  in  Fouob^  only  hated  the  levdntioniat, 
but  in  M.  de  TaUeyiand  be  bated  the  patron.  The  pride  of 
the  man  of  higb  bivtb,  and  the  snperiority  of  the  man  of  under- 
standing, eoMummate  in  pid>}ic  afOedrs,  were  apparent  in  the 
tone  and  ad;tttode  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  before  the  King. 
Though  pliant  with  tbe  pow^riul,  this  minister  bad  too  lively  a 
xecolleotion  d  bis  name,  of  his  dignities  of  the  Empire,  of  bia 
fii¥0ur  with  the  allied  sovvreigBS,  and  of  bis  reputation  as  a 
statesman,  in  die  Eing's  pipsence.  He  looked  np<m  this 
prinee  as  a  foreign  guest  of  t&e  nation,  new  to  afifairs  of  tihe  sta^ 
passive  in  bis  own  Oouncil,  whom  be  bad  led  by  the  band  into 
the  palace,  to  whom  be  was  doing  the  honours  of  Fiance,  and 
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^ho  could  not  widioiit  him  mtkb  himflelf  acqvamtacL  mtk  thft 
nnmneiB,  the  afficbrs  and  the  men  of  t^e  new  age. 

Lords  XYIII.  had  sabmitted  liar  some  time  to  this  politi* 
esSL  subordmation  in  ai&irs,  from  the  necessity  idiich  had  idi> 
posed  M.  de  TaUeyrand  upon  him ;  hut  his  dignity  and  under 
standing  felt  itsdtf  womided.  He  had  confided  to  M.  Decazes 
the  discontent  he  felt  mth  his  ministry,  the'idsh  he  had  to 
sttbstitate  another,  and  t&e  preliminary  and  confidential  nego- 
ciotions,  the  necessary  preludes  to  this  change  of  administia* 
tion.  EQb  oooferenoes  mth  M.  Lain6,  and  tvith  other  membecs 
of  the  Cfaamberwho  had  arrived  in  Paris,  ihe  sbw  and  unsuc* 
cessf ol  nature  of  the  negociations  ivith  the  aihad  powais  for  a 
general  peace,  the  murmurs  of  the  ooovt  of  tbe  Gosnt  d'Artok 
against  tfais  ndmstiy,  which  it  called  at  ones  idle,  psond,  and 
unfortunate,  had  secretly  decided  the  King.  But  an  i^ppov- 
tunity  and  a  pretext  ii^ere  wanting  to  break  with  becoming 
decency  the  connection  with  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
which  had  been  formed  from  necessi^.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
intoxicated  by  two  years  of  importanoe,  and  thinking  himself 
inviolable,  had  the  imprudence  to  ofErarto  the  <Kicg  himself  tte 
hour  and  the  manner  of  his  own  disgrace. 

XIII. 

The  royaliBt  journals,  aoMl  the  sakMns  of  the  aristocisiey,  in- 
cited by  tb^  impassioned  movem^it  of  public  opinion  which  had 
been  evinced  in  iHat  ekctions,  were  incessantly  threatening  the 
nmnster  with  the  anger  of  the  chambers  for  the  cowardly,  or 
eoipaUe  lenity  he  was  showing  to  the  rerolntian  and  the  revor 
lutionists.  These  rumours,  the  prelude  of  sharp  straggles  wilh 
the  chambers,  alavmed  M.  de  Talleymiod.  He  did  not  feel 
himself  strong  eno^i^  ta  qsell  an  assembly  by  his  ^ofoenee ; 
he  wished  th«mlbie,to  intimidate  itby  the  authority  of  the  King, 
It  was  necessary  te  ibis  purpose  to  comporomiBe  the  Song  in 
the  cause  of  the  ministers,  and  to  establish  between  them  and 
him  an  appaorent  joint  rei^nsibillty,  capable  of  im^^osing  upon 
theToyalstB. 

M.  de  Talleyiand  imparted  this  plan  to  his  colleagues,  and 
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easily  drew  these  weak  and  friyoloos  men  into  this  giddy  act  of 
audacity.  He  called  upon  the  King  in  full  council,  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  rumours  which  were  afloat  of  his  estrangement  from 
his  ministry,  hy  granting  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  some 
striking  proof  to  the  contrary,  which  would  discoun^e  the 
budding  opposition  in  the  chambers,  and  impose  silence  upon 
the  cabal  of  the  Count  d'Artois  in  the  palace.  He  even  went 
60  fax,  it  is  said,  as  to  hint  to  the  King  the  retirement  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  from  Paris,  as  a  government  necessity,  which 
would  remove  a  centre  and  a  support  from  the  opposers  of  his 
policy.  He  added  that  if  the  King  did  not  exhibit  for  his 
ministry,  the  firmest  and  most  personal  adhesion,  the  ministers, 
weakened  in  public  opinion,  would  not  consider  themselves  in  a 
position  to  meetthe  chambers,  and  that  they  would  consequently 
be  obliged  to  retire. 

XIV. 

In  speaking  thus  boldly,  M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not  doubt 
that  the  King,  constrained  by  the  necessity  of  continuing  his 
confidence  to  the  man  who  was  at  that  moment  treating  for  his 
kingdom  with  the  allied  powers,  and  for  his  popularity  with  the 
revolutionary  party,  would  yield  to  his  demand,  and  give 
renewed  vigour  to  royal  authority  in  his  hands  But  like 
Fouche,  M.  de  Talleyrand  could  no  longer  read  the  hearts  of 
Kings,  or  of  nations ;  he  still  assumed  the  position  of  an  essen- 
tial man,  though  he  had  no  longer  any  foundation  either  in 
events,  or  in  public  opinion.  The  King  whom  he  had  ruled, 
now  ruled  him  in  turn,  with  all  the  loftiness  of  the  throne  above 
the  revolution. 

The  King  felt  his  strength,  and  he  looked  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance as  a  relief  to  his  embarrassment  in  dismissing  his 
ministers.  After  having  listened  with  an  appearance  of  im- 
passibility while  ruminating  on  the  language,  so  respectfully 
insolent,  of  M.  de  Talleyrand : 

'*  It  is  their  resignation,  then,"  he  said,  with  the  accent  of 
an  offended  man,  "  that  my  ministers  have  given  me  !  Very 
well !     I  shall  nominate  others."    Then  with  a  motion  of  the 
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head,  without  waiting  for  replies,  penitence,  or  explanation,  he 
dismissed  them.  '*  Tou  may  remain  in  France,"  said  the  King 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  if  desirous  of  reminding  his  minister 
of  the  exile  imposed  upon  Fouche,  and  of  the  hanishments  hi 
from  the  court  to  which  the  ancient  monarchy  condemned  its 
too  powerful  ministers.  "  I  hope,"  replied 'M.  de '  Talleyrand, 
with  a  degree  of  hardy  hittemess,  which  he  would  not  have 
ventured,  under  similar  circumstances,  hefore  Napoleon  when 
irritated,  *'  I  hope  I  have  occasion  for  nothing  more  than  the 
justice  of  the  King,  to  live  without  apprehension  in  my  country." 
He  then  retired.  , 

*'  The  King  has  made  fools  of  us,"  he  said  to  his  colleagues 
on  going  out  of  the  xoyal  cabinet,  astonished  at  his  baffled 
stratagem.  He  had  seen,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  majesty  to 
take  him  at  his  word,  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  he  had  re- 
cognised in  his  words,  the  accent  of  the  master  and  not  of  the 
proteg^.  Subduing  his  anger,  however,  to  his  interest,  and 
wishing  to  keep  open  for  the  future  the  doors  of  a  palace,  the  in- 
constancies of  which  he  well  knew,  he  solicited,  at  first  as  a  repa- 
ration, and  afterwards  as  a  favour,  the  place  of  grand  chamber- 
lain, with  a  salary  of  100,000  francs;  a  favour  which  was 
granted  more  to  the  circumstances  than  to  the  man;  for  though 
the  court  still  tolerated,  it  no  longer  feared  him. 

XV. 

The  ministry  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  of  1815  had  been 
passive,  powerless,  and  unfortunate.  This  statesman,  whose 
principal  talent  was  to  let  everything  be  done  by  the  natural 
course  of  human  afGdrs,  taking  to  himself  the  merit  when  this 
occult  power  had  served  him  well,  had  been  badly  served  on 
this  occasion  by  circumstances,  and  he  had  been  unable  either  to 
correct  or  to  combat  them.  A  nullity  at  home,  and  played  with 
by  Russia  and  Prussia  abroad,  not  able  to  treat  on  acceptable 
conditions  with  the  allied  powers,  to  direct  the  elections  which 
had  passed  like  a  returning  tide  over  his  head,  to  rule  the 
court,  to  face  the  deputies,  or  to  shield  from  the  indignation 
of  the  country,  the  remains  of  the  revolntionaiy  partfr  com 

3  o 
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promised  in  the  hundred  days,  he  disappeared  Tvithoat  leaving 
a  tcaoe,  unregretted  hj  all  parties.  He  had  only  ohtained  one 
saocess,  and  that  ivas  a  scandal.  In  persuading  the  King  to 
take  Fouch^  into  his  council,  he  had  dishonoured  the  monarchy 
which  he  pretended  to  serve.  From  this  day  his  political  life 
declined,  in  spite  of  all  the  manoeuvres  which  he  did  not  oease 
to  employ,  to  regain  a  popularity  which  he  had  himself  justly 
diminished  hy  his  incapacity  in  these  great  conjunctures.  Nor 
did  he  regain  it  in  1830,  and  he  only  raised  his  name  then  by 
unworthily  disavowing  the  principle  of  the  hereditary  right  a£ 
thrones,  which  in  1814  he  had  made  the  dogma  of  the  monar 
chists;  and  by  becoming  the  accomplice  of  the  overthrow  of 
that  principle  with  the  house  of  Orleans,  the  last  refuge  of  HiU 
his  projects  of  ambition. 

XVI. 

The  King,  who  had  conversed  with  IL  Becazes  about  the 
Duke  of  Elchelieu,  directed  his  &vourite  to  see  him,  and  to  oSsr 
him  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  ministers.  Indep^ident 
of  the  general  and  merited  esteem  which  directed  the  King's 
thoughts  towards  this  nobleman,  and  die  prestige  of  his  name 
itself,  which  seemed  to  connect  his  cabins  with  the  memory  of 
one  of  those  statesmen  to  whom  the  Bourbon  family  owed  the 
terror  and  boundless  power  of  the  monarchy,  the  King  had  a 
very  just  and  a  very  i^ble  instinct  in  placing  his  govenoment 
under  the  auspices  of  so  great  a  name.  The  Emperor  of 
Eussia  had  been  alieneated  from  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  year  before,  by  the  ill-concealed  manoeuvres 
of  that  diplomatist,  who  had  concluded  a  secret  alliance  with 
Austria,  to  the  exdusicxi  and  against  the  interests  of  Eussia. 
In  thus  acting,  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  foUowed  the  mean  and 
cowardly  policy  of  Cardinal  Semis,  under  Louis  XV.  In 
forming  tkus  alliance,  France  only  restrained  herself.  By  the 
secret  resentment  which  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  had  oonceLved 
at  this  duplicity  and  ingratitude  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries, 
which  owed  everything,  ev^i  the  throne,  to  him,  he  was  less 
disposed  to  have  towards  a  ministry  directed  by  M.  de  Talley^ 
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rand  tbaa  towards  any  othar,  that  complaiiMuiee  and  generosi^ 
whkli  the  King  had  solicited  from  hixn  to  soften  the  conditions 
of  the  conqnerors.  The  exactions  against  Fitnee  2mg|ht  be  the 
personal  vengeance  of  that  sovereign  against  M.  de  Tfidlejrand; 
but  a  minister  who  should  guarantee  to  Bussia  the  fidelity  and 
friendship  of  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  would,  pei^u^, 
obtain  ^m  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  an 
alleviation  of  the  rigours  of  fate.  M.  de  Bichelieu  seemed  to 
be  destined  by  his  life  for  this  appeal  to  the  heart  of  Alexander 
He  was  one  of  those  men  predestined  by  birth,  by  name,  by 
nature,  and  even  by  the  chances  of  their  exist^ice,  to  throw 
themselves  as  mediators  between  conflicting  events,  and  to  save 
their  country  when  everything  seems  to  conspire  for  its 
destructicm. 

XVII 

Armand,  Duke  of  Bichelieu,  grand-nephew,  by  the  female 
line,  of  the  cardinal,  was  the  grandson  of  MarslKil  lUehelieo, 
the  Fx^Dch  Alcibiades.  We  must  omit  from  this  illustnous 
genealogy  the  Duke  de  Fronsac,  his  father,  the  eclipse  of  one 
generation  in  a  great  race.  The  genius  of  government,  the 
genius  of  war,  and  the  genius  of  the  court  se^n  thus  to  have 
been  concentrated  in  this  name. 

The  Duke  of  Eichelieu  was  at  this  time  forty-nine  years  of 
age.  When  young  and  impatient  for  glory,  like  Lafayette, 
before  1 769,  he  had  gone  to  seek  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Turks  and  Hussians  at  that  period  opportunities  and  lessons  in 
war  under  the  enterprising  General  Suwarrow.  He  had  been 
remarked  by  that  hero  at  the  famous  assault  of  Ismail,  the 
Saragossa  of  Turkey.  He  had  hastened  from  the  frontiers  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  to  the  aarmy  of  Conde,  to  offer  his  aim 
and  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the  throne, 
those  two-fold  duties  of  his  race.  After  the  dissolution  of  this 
brave  army,  which  was  repudiated  at  once  by  France  and  by 
the  foreign  powers,  he  had  followed  his  cause  in  England, 
where  it  still  had  hopes  and  defendera.  He  had  there  com- 
manded, up  to  1794,  one  of  those  emigrant  corps  which  England 
held  in  pay  as  auxiliaries  in  civil  war,  w^en  the  continent  should 
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be  open  to  the  inactiye  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  This 
inglorious  idleness  weighed  upon  the  active  and  noble  soul  of 
the  Duke  of  Bichelieu.  Civil  ¥^ar  was  repugnant  to  his  patri- 
otism :  he  had  therefore  returned  to  Bussia  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  emperor  Paul  I.  Well  received  at  first,  and  subse 
quently  disgraced  by  one  of  the  caprices  of  this  prince,  who 
had  a  generous  heart  but  a  suspicious  mind,  he  had  been 
recalled  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  immediately  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  Conformity  of  age  and  character  had 
connected  the  young  emperor  and  the  illustrious  refugee  in  a 
friendship  more  intimate  and  more  solid  than  the  ordinary 
favour  of  courts.  But  Bussia  being  at  peace,  a  wish  to  see  his 
country  again,  and  the  solicitations  of  Napoleon,  who  was 
seeking  out  illustrious  names,  to  surround  himself  with  every 
fascination,  had  recalled  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu  for  a  moment 
to  Paris.  Though  respectful  towards  the  First  Consul,  he  did 
not  condescend  to  disavow,  in  order  to  attach  himself  to  his 
fortune,  the  traditions  of  his  house,  aud  the  attachments  of  his 
youth.  An  explosion  of  these  sentiments  in  his  language 
having  occasioned  his  exile,  his  remembrances  recalled  him  to 
Bussia,  where  the  friendship  of  the  Czar  awaited  him.  Alex- 
ander, who  was  then  employed  in  peopling,  civilizing,  building 
upon,  and  arming  that  fine  portion  of  his  vast  empire  which  is 
bathed  by  the  Black  Sea,  had  made  him  governor  general  ol 
the  whole  of  New  Bussia.  He  had  created,  constructed,  and 
aggrandized  Odessa,  the  territorial  and  maritime  capital  of  the 
Crimea.  He  had  planned,  in  ten  years  of  wise  and  prosperous 
administration,  an  empire  between  the  Dneister  and  the 
Caucasus.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  scatter  benefits 
around,  and  to  second  the  spontaneous  growth  of  people,  com- 
merce, and  navigation.  He  had  understood  nature,  and  nature 
assisted  him.  His  name,  like  that  of  an  ancient  founder  of  a 
colony,  a  disseminator  of  races,  magnified  by  distance,  and 
fftvoured  by  circumstances,  was  consecrated  in  ihe  East,  and 
renowned  in  the  We^.  The  continental  war  had  brought  hitn 
back  into  the  camp,  into  the  councils,  and  into  the  intimacy  of 
Alexander. 

We  have  seen  him  in  1814,  and  during  the  hundred  days. 
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folloydng  or  representing  his  sovereign  and  his  friend  in  Paris, 
at  Vienna,  and  at  Ghent.  The  subject  at  once  of  two  princes, 
Louis  XYIII.  and  Alexander,  he  was  the  link  that  sought  to 
connect  them  together,  for  the  advanti^e  of  both.  His  cha- 
racter and  reputation  inspired  the  King  and  the  French  princes 
with  a  serious  respect  for  him.  The  armies'  and  foreign  diplo- 
matists considered  him  as  one  of  those  men  without  reproach,  who 
shine  less  by  their  splendour  than  theiir  purity.  The  French 
nobility  cited  him  with  pride,  the  army  and  the  people  with 
esteem.  A  stranger,  from  his  long  absence  from  France,  to  all 
the  enmity,  all  the  faults,  and  all  ,the  ambition  of  parties,  he 
presented  to  all  that  aspect  of  neutrality  in  passions,  and  im- 
partiality in  thoughts,  which  is  the  happy  condition  of  men 
who  have  been  long  absent  from  their  native,  coimtry,  and  who 
return  to  it  as  arbitrators,  beyond  the  reproaches  and  weariness 
engendered  by  revolutionary  times. 

This  moral  character  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  was  still 
further  enhanced  by  all  that  external  grace  and  nobility  which 
combine  the  lofty  virtues  with  the  highest  popularity  in  a  man 
of  conspicuous  station.  His  countenance  bespoke  his  name. 
His  forehead  was  high,  his  eyes  limpid,  his  nose  aquiline,  his 
lips  disclosed.  The  Crrecian  oval  of  his  features  recalled  the 
beauty  of  his  grandfather  in  his  youth ;  but  his  expression  had 
neither  the  same  volatility,  boldness,  or  vanity.  It  was  per- 
ceptible that  a  sad  and  serious  revolution  had  passed  over  the 
natural  splendour  of  the  race,  and  impressed  upon  it  reflection, 
maturity,  and  the  virtues  of  long  adversity.  The  prevailing 
character  of  his  countenance,  as  of  his  soul,  was  modesty.  He 
was  a  man  whom  it  was  always  necessary  to  convince  of  his 
own  sufficiency,  and  who  could  not  l>e  induced  to  accept  an 
honour  except  by  proving  to  him  that  it  was  also  a  duty. 

He  was  adored  by  his  family.  Two  sisters  whom  he  had 
left  in  France,  and  who  resided  in  Paris,  lived  only  in  his 
memory  and  his  affection.  These  were  the  Countess  of 
Jumilhac,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Montcalm.  The  latter, 
connected  by  feeling  and  intellect  with  the.  literary,  aristocratic, 
and  political  61ite  of  Paris,  had  a  saloon  open  to  all  the  talent 
and  celebrities  of  the  day.     A  graceful  and  eminent  woman, 
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whose  mind  and  eoimtenanee  recalled  her  hrother,  who  could 
only  be  won  by  virtues,  and  who  herself  only  captivated  by 
dignity  of  mind  and  nobleness  of  heart  Her  house  fomied 
the  circle  of  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu*s  friends ;  and  it  comprised 
the  court,  the  parliament,  the  army,  the  city,  and  the  diplo- 
macy of  Europe.  There  was  no  intriguing  there;  but  all 
nourished,  in  friendly  intercourse,  the  loftiest  thoughts  for  the 
reconciliation  of  parties,  and  the  independence  and  dignity  of 
France.  M.  Lain6  was  its  modest  and  patriotic  oracle.  A 
conformity  of  nature  and  lore  of  good,  had  instinctively  at- 
tracted together  thesd  two  men,  who  only  knew  each  other 
by  name:  M.  Laine  represented  the  virtue  of  eitiasenship, 
M.  de  Eichelieu  the  patriotism  of  the  nobility.  Their  union 
combined  them  both 

XVIII. 

Great  efforts  were  necessary  to  vanquish  the  modesty  of  the 
Duke  of  Kichelieu,  and  to  induce  him  to  accept,  under  such 
desperate  circumstances,  a  government  whidi  had  eluded  the 
most  consummate  hands.  M.  Decazes,  M.  Lain6,  the  King, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  himself  had  much  difficulty  in  triumph- 
ing over  his  timidity.  Patriotism  alone  subdued  him.  It  was 
demonstrated  to  him  that  he  alone  could  prevent  the  dismem- 
berment of  France,  by  obtaining  from  the  friendship  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  that  which  no  one  but  himself  could  hope 
to  accomplish  after  the  failure  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  The  tears 
and  supplications  of  his  sisters  at  length  softened  his  resistance. 
He  consented  to  quit  the  high  and  tranquil  favour  of  a  sove- 
reign, his  friend,  to  throw  himself  into  the  difficulties,  the  disas- 
ters, the  intrigues,  and  the  storms  of  opinion  of  those  internal 
and  external  parties  who  were  contending  for  his  country. 

The  ministry  was  thus  composed: — tiiie  Duke  of  Richelieu, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  president  of  the  councH; 
M.  Corvette,  an  able  Genoese  financier,  as  bold  as  Law,  but 
more  prudent,  was  the  finance  minister ;  M.  de  YaDblanc,  new 
to  public  affairs,  though  an  old  member  of  the  revohitionaiy 
assemblies,  was  minister  of  the  interior — this  was  the  pledge 
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given  in  the  administratioii  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  whose  confi- 
dence he  had  won  at  Ghent;  Clarke,  Duke  de  Feltres,  minister 
of  war;  Barbe-Marbois,  a  man  of  mixed  politics,  whose  years 
corresponded  with  the  events  of  both  centuries,  minister  of 
justice ;  M.  Dubouchage,  an  old  naval  officer,  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  race  from  Dauphiny,  minister  of  marine.  The  King 
had  reserved  for  his  negociator  and  perscmal  confidant  M.  De- 
cazes,  the  ministry  which  appeared  to  him  at  such  a  moment 
to  constitute  the  entire  goyemment,  the  ministry  of  police,  the 
study  and  the  government  of  public  opinion. 

XIX 

The  ministry  was  scajcely  constituted  when  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  acting  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  not  any  longer 
by  diplomatic  notes,  but  by  his  heart  and  his  generosity, 
obtained  from  th%t  sovereign  the  decisive  intervention  which 
he  solicited  to  reduce  to  silence  the  obstinate  exactions  of 
secondary  and  hostile  powers.  England,  which  had  been  well 
disposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  good  sense  saw  no 
repose  but  in  the  Bourbons,  and  no  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons 
possible  but  with  the  integrity  and  independence  of  their  king- 
dom, seconded  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  conferences. 
The  conditions  of  the  treaty,  unfortunately  agreed  to  beyond 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  the  pliancy  'of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
and  the  impatience  of  the  court  for  the  throne  at  any  price, 
were,  however,  modified  within  limits  which  a  statesman  might, 
without  being  satisfied,  submit  to.  M.  de  Biohelieu,  in  des- 
pair at  not  being  able  to  obtain  more  advantageous  condition8» 
still  considered  them  too  unfavourable,  and  obstinately  refused 
to  sign  them.  The  King  who  saw  the  Chambers,  then  about 
to  open,  disposed  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  sterile  interven- 
tion for  the  pacification  of  the  country,  and  who  saw  on  the 
other  side  Austria,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Bhine,  crushing  his  people  under  the  devastations  of  800,000 
men,  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Bicbelieu,  one  night»  by  M.  Decazes» 
and  bedewing  the  ,hand  of  his  prime-minister  with  tears,  im- 
plored him  for  the  sacrifice  which  is  dearest  to  a  man  of  honour 
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that  of  his  name.  The  Duke  of  Bichelieu  went  away,  moved 
and  vanquished  hy  this  conference  with  his  imhappy  n:ia8ter, 
and  signed  the  treaty.  We  find  in  a  few  lines  written  hy  him 
a  moment  after  to  his  sister,  Madame  de  Montcalm,  to  be 
communicated  to  M.  Laine  and  his  friends,  the  cry  of  sorrow 
that  bursts  from  the  heart  of  an  honest  man  when  forced  to 
humble  his  country  through  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 

"  All  is  finished !  I  have  put  my  name,  more  dead  than 
alive,  to  this  fatal  treaty.  I  had  sworn  not  to  do  it,  I  said  so 
to  the  King ;  but  this  unhappy  prince  with  tears  conjured  me 
not  to  abandon  him.  I  coidd,  therefore,  no  longer  hesitate. 
I  have  a  conviction,  however,  that  nobody  could  have  obtained 
so  much.  Expiring  under  the  presence  of  calamities  which 
overwhelm  her,  France  imperatively  demanded  a  prompt 
deliverance ! " 

The  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  was  correct.  The 
King  was  wasting  with  grief  and  shame ;  France  was  calling  at 
any  price  for  a  relief  from  the  invasion  which  war  had  brought 
upon  its  territoiy ;  and  if  not  a  cessation,  at  least  some  regu- 
larity in  the  mode  of  retaliation.  Europe  would  not  have 
granted  to  any  one  but  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu  what  it  had 
refused  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  he  was  at  this  moment  the  inter* 
coder  for  his  country.  We  have  seen  the  map  whereon  the 
borders  of  France  were  cut  up,  to  assign  their  fragments  to  the 
respective  powers  who  partitioned  them  amongst  each  other. 

''  Preserve  this  map,  which  I  re-establish  for  you  alone,*' 
said  the  emperor  of  Eussia  to  his  friend :  *'  it  will  be  in  future 
times  the  proof  of  your  services  and  of  my  friendship  for 
France,  and  the  finest  title  of  nobility  for  your  house."  His 
descendants,  in  fact,  still  preserve  it. 

XX. 

This  treaty  left  France  in  possession  of  its  frontiers  of 
1790,  with  the  exception  of  some  unimportant  portions  of  ter- 
ritoiy enclosed  within  other  states,  and  of  Savoy,  a  conquest  of 
the  revolution  which  had  been  respected  by  the  treaty  of  1814. 
It  imposed  an  imdemnity  to  Europe  of  700,000,000  of  francs 
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-  for  the  last  war  commenced  by  Napoleon,  an  armed  occupation 
for  five  years  of  150,000  men,  the  generalissimo  of  which  was 
to  be  nominated  by  the  allied  powers,  and  the  fortesses  to  be 
delivered  up  to  this  garrison  of  security.  This  occupatiou 
might  terminate  in  three  years,  if  Europe  considered  France 
sufficiently  pacified  to  ofier  it  moral  guarantees  of  tranquillity. 
The  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  given  up,  and  the  liquidation  of 
the  700,000,000  indemnity,  was  to  be  effected  day  by  day. 
Besides  this  war  indemnity,  France  recognised  the  prindple  of  the 
indemnities  to  be  assigned  after  its  liquidation  to  each  power  for  the 
ravages,  the  requisitions,  or  the  confiscations  that  each  of  these 
states  had  sustained,  during  the  last  wars,  by  the  occupation  of 
the  French  armies.  France  was  further  burthened  with  the 
pay  and  subsistence  of  the  150,000  men  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, left  by  the  allied  powers  upon  its  territory.  The 
national  penalty,  incurred  by  France  for  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba  was,  in  money,  about  1,500,000,000  of  francs ;  in 
national  strength,  its  fortresses ;  in  blood  shed  in  the  field,  60,000 
men ;  and  in  honour,  the  disbanding  of  its  army,  and  a  foreign 
garrison  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  an  empire  in  chains.  This 
is  what  the  last  aspiration  of  Bonaparte  to  the  throne  and  to 
glory  cost  his  country.  Eleven  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
foreign  soldiers  were  at  that  moment  trampling  under  foot  the 
soil  of  France 

XXI 

The  allied  powers,  however,  at  the  moment  they  were  thus 
imposing  chains  upon  France,  were  also  chaining  the  ELing  to 
the  constitutional  system  which  they  had  imposed  upon  him 
by  their  counsels  in  1814,  and  which  they  judged  to  be  a  salu- 
tary necessity  for  the  popularity  of  the  throne  in  France.  A 
strange  spectacle,  well  calculated  to  make  tbe  statesman  ob- 
serve the  gradual  triumph  of  the  principle  of  liberty  in 
Europe.  Here  was  the  counter-revolution,  armed  and  victori- 
ous, itself  imposing  conditions  of  popular  government  on  the 
old  regime ! 

"  The  allied  cabinets,"  said  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
tieaty,  "find  their  guarantee  in  the  enlightened  principles, 
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magnanimous  sentiments,  and  personal  yirtaes  of  the<  King* 
His  nuyesty  has  acknowledged  that,  in  a  kingdom  torn  for  a 
quarter  of  a-centuiy  by  revolutions,  it  is  not  force  alone  wMch 
can  restore  peace  to  the  mind,  confidence  to  the  heart,  and 
equilibrium  to  the  social  body.  Far  from  thinking  that  the 
Eiug  will  lend  an  ear  to  imprudent  or  impassioned  counsels, 
calculated  to  renew  alarm,  and  to  reanimate  hatred  or  divi- 
sions in  the  country,  the  allied  powers  feel  reassured  by  the 
declarations  of  his  majesty  in  1814,  and  especially  since  his 
return.  They  know  that  the  TTfng  will  oppose  to  the  enemies 
of  the  public  weal  his  attachment  to  the  constitutional  laws 
promulgated  under  his  auspices,  and  his  strongly-^edaced 
intention  not  to  preserve  any  portion  of  the  past,  except  ihe 
good  which  Providence  has  produced  even  from  the  public 
calamities.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  wishes  formed  by  the 
allied  cabinets  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  King  can  be  crowned  with  complete  success,  and 
that  France,  re-established  on  its  ancient  basis,  can  resume 
that  eminent  position  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  European 
system," 

XXII 

On  the  same  day  that  assembled  Europe  signed  this  com- 
pact with  France,  and  with  the  modem  spirit  of  intervention 
of  nations  in  their  own  government,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
inspired  by  Madame  de  Krudener,  who  had  followed  him  to 
Paris,  signed  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  tiie  dream  of  his 
pious  sotil,  and  a  sort  of  social  contract  of  kings.  This  com- 
pact made  the  great  fratem^t  principles  of  Ghriatianity  tho 
code  of  a  new  right  of  nations  between  princes,  in  anticipation 
that  those  same  principles  subsequently  promulgated  by 
France,  and  by  the  revolution  oi  1B48,  should  beoome  the 
code  of  nations  towards  each  other.  It  was  the  new  European 
right  of  nations  of  which  a  mystical  female  had  communi- 
cated the  inspiration  to  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the 
coalition,  and  of  which  Alexander  was  desirous  of  being  the 
crowned  apostle.  The  allied  powers  signed  it  from  complai- 
sance^ and  flattery  towards  the  chief  of  the  European  league. 
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England  alone  refused,  out  of  respeet  for  tbe  freedom  of  oreeds» 
^Christian  or  non-Christian,  which  constitates  the  basis  of  its 
civil  legislation.  This  treaty,  which  the  prejudices  andsnp- 
positions  of  the  liberal  party  hare  long  looked  upon  as  a  mutual 
pledge  amongst  kings  for  the  slavery  of  the  people,  was  in 
principle  only  an  act  of  faith  in  Providence,  promulgated  by  a 
grateful  prince  after  the  deliverance  of  the  continent,  and  an 
act  which  was  to  substitute  in  tbe  transactions  of  empires 
morality  and  equity  for  despotism  and  brute  force.  We  pro- 
duce it  here,  in  memory  of  Alexander. 

XXIIL 

**  In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Invisible  Trinity. 

<*  Their  majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Elng  of 
Prossia — and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  pursuance  of  the  great 
events  which  have  8^[nalised  in  Europe  tiie  course  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  principally  of  the  benefits  which  it  has  pleased 
divine  Providence,  to  shed  upon  those  states,  the  governments 
of  which  have  placed  their  confidence  in^it  alone — having 
acquired  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
the  proceedings  to  be  adopted  by  the  allied  powers,  in  ^eir 
mutual  relations,  upon  the  sublime  truths  which  are  taught  by 
the  eternal  religion  of  God  the  Saviour, — 

<*  Solemnly  declare  that  the  present  act  has  solely  for  its 
object  to  maodfest  in  the  face  of  the  mnverse  their  unshaken 
determination  to  take  for  their  rde  of  conduct,  whether  in  the 
administraiaon  of  their  respective  states,  or  in  their  political 
relations  with  any  other  government,  only  the  precepts  of  this 
holy  religion, — ^precepts  of  justice,  of  charity  and  peace,  which, 
&r  from  being  solely  applicable  to  private  life,  ought,  on  the 
contary  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  resolutions  of  princes, 
and  to  guide  all  their  proceedings,  as  being  the  sole  means  of 
consolidating  human  institutions,  and  helping  to  bring  them  to 
perfection. 

"In  consequence  whereof,  their  Majesties  have  i^eed 
upon  the  following  articles : — 

"1.  In  conformity  with  the  words  of  scripture  which  order 
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all  men  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren,  the  three  contract- 
ing monarchs  will  continue  united  by  the  ties  of  a  true  and 
indissoluble  fraternity;  considering  themselves  as  fellow 
countrymen,  they  will  lend  to  each  other  on  all  occasions, 
and  in  all  places,  assistance,  aid,  and  succour ;  looking  upon 
themselves,  with  reference  to  their  subjects  and  armies,  as 
fathers  of  families,  they  will  conduct  them  in  the  same  spirit 
of  fraternity  with  which  they  are  animated  to  protect  religion 
peace  and  justice. 

"  2.  Consequently,  the  only  principle  of  action,  whether 
between  the  said  governments,  or  between  their  subjects,  shall 
be  that  of  reciprocally  rendering  each  other  assistance;  of 
evincing  to  each  other,  by  an  unalterable  benevolence  the 
mutual  affection  with  which  they  ought  to  be  animated;  of 
only  considering  themselves  as  members  of  one  and  the  same 
christian  nation;  the  three  allied  princes  only  regarding 
themselves  as  delegates  of  Providence,  to  govern  th^ee  branches 
of  the  same  family,  viz.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Eussia,  thus 
acknowledging  that  the  Christian  nation,  of  which  they  and 
their  people  form  a  part,  has  really  no  other  sovereign  than 
Him  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  rightful  power,  because  in 
Him  alone  are  found  all  the  treasures  of  love,  of  knowledge 
and  of  wisdom  infinite,  that  is  to  say  God,  our  divine  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  the  Word  of  life. 
Their  Majesties  consequently  recommend,  with  the  most  tender 
solicitude,  to  their  people,  as  the  only  means  of  eiyoyiug  that 
peace  which  springs  from  a  good  conscience,  and  which  alone 
is  durable,  to  fortify  themselves  more  and  more  every  day  in 
the  principles  and  exercise  of  the  duties  which  the  divine 
Saviour  has  taught  mankind. 

''3.  All  those  powers  who  will  solemnly  avow  the  sacred 
principles  which  have  dictated  the  present  act,  and  will 
acknowledge  how  important  it  is  to  the  happiness  of  nations, 
too  long  agitated,  that  these  truths  should  henceforth  exercise 
upon  human  destinies  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  them, 
will  be  received  with  as  much  eagerness  as  affection  into  this 
holy  alliance.** 
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XXIV. 

The  King  only  awaited  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
paeification  to  open  the  session  of  the  Chamhers.  He  re- 
appeared on  the  30th  November  before  them,  being  received 
on  liis  passage,  and  in  the  assembly,  with  frantic  acclamations, 
which  augured  less  of  love  for  his  person  than  hatred  i^ainst 
his  enemies.  It  was  revenge  for  the  military  acclamations 
which  had  expelled  him  on  the  20th  March,  from  his  throne 
and  from  his  palace.  The  assembly,  almost  entirely  composed 
of  men  of  the  court,  of  emigrants,  of  writers,  or  journalists  of 
the  old  regime,  of  nobles  of  the  provinces,  of  royalists  of  the 
departments,  deputed  by  public  wrath  to  avenge  France  on  the 
Kevolution  and  the  Empire,  presented  the  spectacle  of  another 
France  exhumed  from  the  ashes  of  the  invasion. 

The  ladies  of  the  court,  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and  of  the 
city,  always  more  impassioned  than  the  men,  filled  the  gal- 
leries, clapped  their  hands,  shed  tears,  waved  their  white 
handkerchiefs,  and  spread  around  this  scene,  melancholy  in 
itself,  the  agitation  of  sinister  joy,  which  at  this  moment 
called  for  acclamations,  but  shortly  perhaps  would  call  for 
bloo<^.  In  the  elevated  ranks  of  society,  as  in  the  obscuze 
ranks  of  the  people,  weak  and  timid  females  are  easily  excited 
to  cruelty.  ^  They  must  have  idols  for  their  love,  and  victims 
for  their  hatred.  In  the  accent  of  this  enthusiasm  of  the 
females  of  the  aristocratic  world  in  the  galleries,  might  be 
foreseen  the  coming  exigencies  of  their  royalism.  The  eyes 
were  delighted  with  it,  but  the  heart  dismayed.  The  King, 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  at  once  happy,  overcast, 
and  melancholy,  seemed  to  dread  this  excess  of  love  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  enjoying  it. 

His  brother  was  beaming  with  confidence,  and  encouraged 
these  demonstrations  with  his  looks.  He  felt  himself,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  in  the  element  of  his  counter-revolu- 
tionary opinions.  The  Chamber  belonged  to  him,  heart  and 
soul.  He  saw  in  it  his  party,  and  he  thought  that  party  was 
France. 
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The  Duke  de  Berry  exhibited  the  loyalty  and  carelessness 
of  a  soldier.  The  Duke  d*Ajigoul^ine,  who  took  the  King,  his 
uncle,  for  his  model,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  fury  of  the 
south,  appeared  sad,  restrained,  and  resenred.  This  prince, 
whose  exterior  was  unfavouiable,  concealed  under  his  modesty 
and  his  timidity,  more  political  sense  and  moderation  than  any 
of  Ids  family.  The  court  looked  on  him  with  disdain,  because 
he  did  not  participate  in  its  passions ;  the  people  with  respect, 
because  through  the  homeliness  of  his  features  they  discerned 
in  him  the  intuitions  of  a  Germanicus,  The  King  loved  him 
as  a  pupil,  into  whose  mind  he  poured  his  sorrows  and  his 
lessons.  He  supported  himself  with  unreserved  confidence 
upon  his  aim. 

XXV. 

When  silence  had  at  length  calmed  down  the  murmurs 
and  curiosities  of  this  scene*  in  which  the  King,  proscribed  by 
the  military  sedition,  was  about  to  open  his  soul  to  the  free 
and  impassioned  representation  of  his  people,  he  spoke  as 
follows : 

**  When  for  the  first  time  I  convoked  the  Chambers  last 
year,  I  congratulated  myself  on  having,  by  an  honourable  tteaty, 
Eestored  peace  to  France. 

"  She  had  begun  to  taste  its  fruits ;  all  the  sources  of  pub- 
lic prosperity  were  re-opened. 

''  A  crin^mal  enterprise,  seconded  by  the  most  inconceivable 
defection,  intervened  to  arrest  its  course. 

'*The  evils  which  this  ephemeral  usurpation  has  entailed 
upon  our  country^  profoundly  afiflict  me ;  I  must  here  however 
declare  that  if  it  were  possible  they  could  only  reach  myself,  I 
should  bless  Providence. 

"  The  marks  of  love  which  my  people  have  given  me,  even 
in  the  most  critical  moments,  have  solaced  me  iu  my  personal 
troubles ;  but  those  of  my  subjects,  of  my  children,  weigh  upon 
my  heart. 

''It  is  to  put  a  period  to  this  state  of  uncertainty,  more 
overwhelming  than  war  itself,  that  I  have  deemed  it  necessaxy 
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to  coiMslude  ^th  the  allied  powers, — who  after  having  oTer- 
fhrown  the  usurper,  occupy  at  present  a  great  part  of  our 
terxifoiy, — a  convention  which  regulates  our  relations,  present 
and  future,  with  them. 

**  It  shall  he  communicated  to  you,  widiout  any  reserve,  as 
soon  as  it  shall  have  received  its  final  form. 

'*  Tou  will  recognise,  and  all  Fiance  will  acknowledge  the 
profound  grief  I  must  have-felt,  but  the  salvation  even  of  my 
kingdom  rendered  this  great  determination  necessary  and 
when  I  took  it,  I  felt  the  duties  it  imposed  upon  me. 

"  I  have  ordered  that  this  year  there  should  be  transferred 
from  the  treasury  of  my  civil  hst  into  that  of  the  state,  a  con* 
sideiable  portion  of  my  revenue.  My  fiunily,  as  soon  as  they 
were  made  acquainted  with  my  resolation,  lutve  ofiered  me  a 
proportionate  donation. 

**  I  have  ordered  similar  diminutions  to  be  made  in  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  all  my  servants  without  exception.  I 
shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  sacrifices  which 
grievous  circumstances  may  impose  upon  my  people. 

''  The  accounts  will  be  laid  before  you,  and  you  will  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  the  economy  that  I  have  ordered  in  ti^ 
departments  of  my  ministers,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  admi- 
nistiMtion. 

'<  Happy  would  it  be  if  these  measures  could  suffice  for  the 
expenses  of  the  state !  In  all  circumstances  I  reckon  on  the 
devotion  of  the  nation,  and  the  zeal  of  both  the  Chambers. 

**  Bat  other  cares  more  pleasing  and  not  less  important  as- 
semble them  to-day.  It  is  to  give  more  weight  to  your  delibera- 
tions, and  to  derive  more  instruction  from  them  myself,  that  I 
have  created  some  new  peers,  and  that  the  number  of  deputies 
of  the  departments  has  been  augmented. 

"I  hope  I  have  been  successful  in  my  choice;  and  the 
zeal  of  the  deputies  in  difficult  coi^unctures  is  also  a  proof 
tJiat  they  are  animated  with  a  sincere  affection  for  my  person, 
and  an  ardent  kve  for  their  oountiy. 

**  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  lively  joy  and  the  fullest  confidence' 
that  I  see  you  assembled  around  me,  being  certain  that  yoa 
will  never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  happiness 
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of  the  state :  a  frank  and  faithful  union  of  the  Chambers  mth. 
the  King,  and  respect  for  the  constitutional  charter. 

'*  This  charter  ^^hich  I  carefully  studied  before  I  gave  it  to 
the  country,  to  which  reflection  attaches  me  more  and  more 
every  day,  which  1  have  sworn  to  maintain,  and  to  which  «11  of 
you,  beginning  with  my  own  family,  are  going  to  swear  obedience, 
is  doubtless  like  all  human  institutions  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  none  of  us  should  forget  that  the  danger  of  innova 
tion  is  close  beside  the  advantage  of  improvement. 

"  Many  more  objects  of  importance  demand  your  attention. 

*'  To  make  religion  flourish  again,  to  purify  manners,  to 
establish  liberty  on  respect  for  the  laws,  and  to  make  them 
more  and  more  analogous  to  these  great  views,  to  give  stability 
to  public  credit,  to  reorganise  the  army,  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  have  only  too  deeply  torn  the  bosom  of  our  country, 
finally  to  ensure  internal  tranquillity,  and  thus  to  make  France 
respected  abroad,  these  are  the  objects  to  which  all  our  efforts 
should  tend. 

*'  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  so  much  good  can  be  the 
work  of  one  session ;  but  if  at  the  close  of  the  present  legis- 
lature we  perceive  that  we  have  made  an  approach  towards  it, 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  ourselves.  I  shall  spare  no  effi>rts 
to  contribute  to  so  desirable  a  result ;  and  in  order  to  succeed 
I  reckon,  gentlemen,  on  your  most  active  co-operation." 

XXVL 

Sorrow,  consternation,  hope,  resignation,  love,  and  anger 
had  by  turns  overcast,  depressed,  melted,  or  irritated  the  faces 
and  attitudes  of  the  assembly  and  the  galleries,  at  the  different 
paragraphs  of  the  King's  speech.  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the 
deputies  of  the  towns  and  departments  which  were  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  French  territory.  The  country,  even  amidst  its 
calamities,  wished  to  retain  all  its  children.  The  public  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  the 
heart  of  Fmnce,  and  trembled  to  learn  them.  The  engaf^e- 
ments  renewed  by  the  King  and  his  family  to  the  charter 
excited,  if  not  murmurs,  at  least  whisperings  in  the  galleries. 
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Eveiything  that  limited  royalty  lessened  their  enthusiasm,  and 
recalled  a  compact  mth  ^e  revolution.  The  King's  reign, 
according^  to  the  saloons  of  that  period,  ought  to  he  one  con- 
tinued triumph  over  the  men  and  things  which  filled  them 
with  hateful  recollections. 

The  past,  they  thought,  should  he  renewed  with  the  King, 
^vithout  mixing  with,  or  making  conditions  for  the  future. 
Concessions  appeared  to  them  to  be  weaknesses,  prudence 
cowardice.  There  is  nothing  so  impatient  to  reign  without 
moderation  as  parties  without  strength,  who  have  failed  from 
impotence.  They  fancy  they  can  hide  their  huiniliation  by 
their  insolence. 

Such  was  at  that  time  the  irritated  aristocratical  party  re- 
turned from  that  Mount  Aventine  of  the  nobility  called  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Anger  and  hope  inspired  it  with  de- 
lirium. The  genius  of  emigration  avenged  itself  in  words  upon 
France.  After  having  been  proscribed,  it  wished  to  proscribe 
in  its  turn ;  and  it  sought,  in  the  King,  not  a  moderator  but  an 
instrument.  They  lavished  upon  the  Count  d*Artois,  and  the 
numerous  deputies  of  his  party,  acclamations,  smiles,  and 
signs  of  understanding,  which  seemed  to  say  "  Keign  before 
hand,  our  hearts  are  with  you !" 

XXVII. 

The  King,  as  solicitous  of  his  feune  as  a  literary  prince,  as  of 
that  of  a  legislative  King,  had  drawn  up  and  written  this 
speech  with  his  own  hand,  with  the  most  perfect  fitness  to  the 
situation  and  events  of  the  time.  He  possessed  a  tact  for 
state  ceremonies,  and  a  perception  of  public  opinion.  Before 
he  pronounced  it  he  had  read  it  to  his  Council  of  ministers  and 
to  his  family ;  and  he  had  required  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the 
Prince  of  Cond6,  the  Duke  d*AngoulSme,  and  the  Duke  de 
Beny,  all  the  princes  of  his  house,  t6  renew  with  him,  on 
their  return  from  their  second  exile,  the  oath  to  observe  the 
charter,  which  they  had  pronounced  on  the  18th  March.  This 
engagement  renewed  at  such  a  moment,  in  full  freedom,  and 
under  the  protection  of  1200,000  bayonets,  which  kept  the 

3  p 
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pressure  from  mthout  in  proper  bounds,  wppamd  (» the  Sjng 
an  act  of  high  moral  digzniy  and  generous  poiicy.  He  had, 
moreoTer,  the  amintioD,  ike  trnky  one  permitted  to  kb  years 
and  his  nature,  to  bequeath  to  history  the  &me  of  a  mooaidi 
the  founder  of  institutions.  He  wished  his  heirs  to  take,  in 
the  ^uie  of  lite  nation  and  of  Europe,  the  engagement  to  res- 
pect its  institutions. 

The  Count  d'Aitois  had  hesitated  for  a  moment  Some 
inyeterate  royalists  and  ecclesiastics  by  yiham,  he  was  but- 
rounded,  advised  him  not  to  swear  to  a  charter  that 
admitted  human  limits  to  that  diTine  aulhoiity  which  flows 
with  the  blood  of  Kings  in  their  veins,  and  with  the  oil  of 
consecnution  upon  their  head.  That  portion  of  the  dergy  who 
rebelled  against  the  oonoordot,  and  who  wished  to  restore  widi 
the  -unity  of  power  like  unity  of  worship,  izM^ired  him  witb 
scruples  against  a  charter  in  which  dissentmg  doctrines  were 
tolerated.  The  Prince  of  Cond^,  enfieebled  by  age,  and  mho 
had  never  recognised  the  revolation  xxjpoa  the  field  of  hatdo 
except  to  fight  against  it,  eijually  refused  to  sanction  this  re- 
Yohition  with  his  oadi.  The  eld  courtiers  and  the  kdtea  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  advised  hsm  to  assign  his  infiimitaes 
as  the  cause  of  his  absence. 

.These  princes  at  length  yielded,  less  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
King  than  to  the  injunctions  of  Europe.  They  raised  their 
hands  to  confirm  the  promises  of  their  chief,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  Ms  dynasty.  These  scruples  wad  murmuini  of  their 
conscieDce,  however,  were  betrayed  by  their  fiiends  in  the  two 
chambers,  at  the  moment  when  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu  pro- 
nounced before  the  King  the  names  of  the  peers  and  deputies, 
to  require  them  to  take  the  oath.  Hie  Count  Jules  de 
PoHgnac,  a  young  courtier  who  eiigoyed  the  greatest  intimacy, 
and  the  most  paternal  favour,  with  the  Count  d*Artois,  retoed 
to  swear.  M.  de  Xiabonrdonnaie,  Cardinal  de  P^rigord,  and 
Marshal  de  Yiom^ml  onily  implied  by  their  iolenee  on  the  calling 
of  their  names.  Kdetfpstj  of  Montaubaa,  named  Domingon, 
arose  and  demanded  to  be  hesrd  in  explanation  of  his  refusal. 
The  Duke  of  Bichelieu  equally  embarrassed  in  imposing  silence 
on  the  conscience  of  a  dep«^,  and  in  allowing  the  King  to 
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hear  an  objection  which  might  be  offensive,  looked  at  his 
majesty  and,  interpreting  his  gesture,  replied  that  the  im- 
memorial customs  of  the  monarchy  itnerdicted  subjects  from 
speaking  in  the  King's  presence  without  his  authority. 

These  signs  of  the  internal  repugnance  to  the  spirit  of  iJae 
charter  were  sufi&cient  for  the  Count  d*Artois  and  his  court 
They  contained  a  tacit  pretest,  or  reservations  which  time 
might  brood  upon .  under  the  ruin  of  these  liberties.  The 
King  ssw  in  the  BmallneHB  of  their  number  a  ratification  of  his 
wisdom  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.  His 
return  to  the  Tuileries  was  a  popular  triumph,  which  suffici- 
ently repaid  him  for  the  coldness  and  the  murmurs  of  his  own 
court  A  part  of  the  aristocrai^  and  the  church  had  protested 
but  the  mass  of  the  nation  agreed  and  applauded.  This 
prince,  more  firm  in  his  designs  than  he  was  at  that  time 
thought  to  be,  was  already  escaping  with  persevering  energy 
from  the  besetting  of  flsLmily,  of  caste,  and  of  the  priesthood*  to 
seek  for  his  siqpport  in  public  reason,  and  for  his  popularity  in 
the  future.  His  family  was  embittered  against  him,  the  emi- 
grants rebellious,  the  .church  discontented,  his  people  submissive 
and  gniefiiL 

xxvin. 

The  chamber  presented  according  to  parliamentary  usage 
three  candidates,  one  of  whom  the  King  himself  was  to  choose 
as  president  of  the  assembly.  M.  Lain^,  full  of  that  civic 
courage  which  he  had  twice  exhibited,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
months,  even  in  defiance  of  death,  was  the  greatest  citizen  of 
the  nation.  The  assembly  still  just,  at  that  period  because  it 
was  new,  gave  a  unaxdmous  vote  for  M.  Lain^.  The  £ing  felt 
happy  in  choosing  the  champion  of  freedom  against  tyranny,  and 
of  constituticmal  right  against  insurrection.  M.  Lain6  was  the 
personification  of  a  liberal  charter.  No  one  could  better  repre- 
sent the  people  before  the  King,  or  the  liberal  King  before  the 
free  people.  He  comprised  the  citizen  in  the  fai^ful  suljeot 
the  £iithful  subject  in  the  citizen,  the  man  of  both  periods. 
This  choice  was  applauded  by  all ;  it  was  better  than  a  declan^ 
tioB,  it  was  a  symbol 
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XXIX. 

"  Gentlemen/'  said  M.  Lain^,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
president's  chair,  "  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  French,  that 
which  absorbs  all  hearts,  that  of  our  ooimtiy^s  calamities,  keeps 
gratitude  silent  in  my  own  breast.  Who  could,  in  filet,  in  the 
midst  of  our  common  misfortunes,  form  any  other  wishes,  or 
have  any  other  thoughts  than  to  soften  the  evils  which*  for 
eight  months  past  have  overwhelmed  France^  and  the  King? 
One  great  hope  is,  however,  given  to  us.  The  solemn  oath  just 
taken  within  these  walls  permits  us  to  believe  that  debates  on 
party  politics  will  cease  at  length  before  a  charter  which  rallies 
all  opinions  and  secures  all  interests.  Let  us  show  that  a 
common  calamity  elevates  the  character !  Let  us  leave  it  to 
God  who  afflicts  this  people  to  judge  kings,  but  let  us  sur- 
round our  own  with  all  the  strength  for  which  he  has  occa- 
sion, to  extinguish  passions,  stifle  discords,  make  France  re* 
spected,  and  its  liberty  protected." 

The  chamber  unworthy  to  hear  these  words,  and  incapable 
of  comprehending  them,  replied  to.  the  King's  speech  witii  an 
accent  of  painful  resignation  to  clemency ;  thus  indicating  from 
the  very  outset  that  it  would  obtrude  its  resentments  and  its 
reprisals  upon  the  crown,  and  that  it  would  only  respect  its 
government  on  condition  of  ruling  it 

"  In  the  midst  of  our  vows  of  concord,"  said  the  chamber, 
"  it  is  our  duty  to  solicit  your,  justice  against  those  who  have 
endangered  the  throne.  Your  clemency  has  been  without 
bounds,  we  are  not  going  to  beg  of  you  to  retract  it,  but  we 
supplicate  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people  themselves,  victims  of 
the  calamities  under  which  they  are  crushed,  to  let  justice  at 
length  proceed  from  where  clemency  has  stopped,  tiat  those 
who  even  now,  encouraged  by  impunity,  are  not  afraid  of 
exhibiting  their  rebellion,  may  be  given  up  to  the  just  severity 
of  the  tribunals.  The  chamber  will  zealously  concur  in  fra- 
ming the  laws  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desire. 
Only  confide  your  authority  to  hands  that  are  pure !" 

In  this  first  demand  was  felt  an  impatience  to  act  with 
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zigonr,  in  the  second  an  impatience  to  seize  upon  the  royal 
authority.  These  p»r«  hands,  an  allusion  to  Fouchd  and 
TaUejiand,  constituted  an  offence  to  the  King  himself,  under 
the  form  of  counsel,  and  he  resented  it  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.     He  began  to  fear  his  friends  more  than  his  enemies. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  into  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
introduced  men  more  moderate,  more  experienced  in  revolu- 
tions, but  also  more  servile,  had  neither  the  courage  to  contra- 
dict nor  to  ratify  the  language  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
They  looked  how  the  wind  blew,  that  they  might  follow  it. 
They  stammered  forth  a  repetition  of  the  Khig^s  speech  in  an 
obscure  address,  in  which  the  forms  of  the  paraphrase  covered 
the  paucity  of  ideas. 

XXX. 

The  inclinations  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  were 
all  in  accoi:dance  with  the  opinions  and  enmities  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  of  the  government  in  expectancy  which  surrounded 
that  prince,  soon  mastered  the  actual  government,  and  forced  it 
to  give  by  severe  laws  satisfaction  to  the  passions  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  royalist  party. 

The  Duke  of  Bichelieu,  absorbed  in  the  conferences  and 
negociations  with  the  allied  powers,  for  the  liberation  of  the 
territoiy,  could  not  refuse  to  the  foreign  cabinets  those  rigours 
which  were  called  acts  of  prudence.  He  left  to  his  colleagues, 
the  ministers  of  war,  of  the  interior,  of  justice,  and  of  the  police, 
the  initiative  of  measures  and  of  laws,  and  the  direction  of  the 
chambers.  To  restore  the  independence  of  France ;  to  main- 
tain harmony  amongst  the  different  members  of  the  royal 
family,  by  concessions,  of  influence  in  the  cabinet,  calculated  to 
prevent  Actions  in  the  palace  ;  to  organise  an  army  attached  to 
the  King)  which  would  release  him  at  a  later  period  from  the 
pretorians  of  Napoleon ;  to  moderate  the  imprudent  and  already 
cruel  zeal  s  of  royalism,  repressing  at  the  same  time  the  spirit 
of  sedition  ifi  the  revoluticmary  party ;  to  re-establish  in  the 
disturbed  south  the  empire  of  the  laws,  in  place  of  the  sangai- 
nary  turbulence  of  factions ;  to  preserve  harmony  between  the 
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goveriimant  and  tiie  chambere,  so  long  as  this  hamonj  t 
cost  tfao  government  neither  baseness  nor  crime ;  to  caresB  the 
emigrants  while  he  restrained  them,  to  padfy  the  people,  to 
lestoBB  ^be  finances,  mined  by  the  war  and  by  the  price  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  for  peace ;  to  raise  public  cr^lit,  and  call  npon 
it  for  the  ramom  of  the  country,  by  tiirowing  iqran  the  fatore  a 
portion  of  "die  wei^^t  IJuit  lay  too  heavy  on  the  present ;  and 
for  all  the  zest,  to  leave  much  to  the  King,  to  his  brother,  to 
time,  to  events,  to  the  free  play  of  opinions  in  the  chambeis,  to 
the  gradual  8i:d>sid]ng  of  the  passions,  and  to  that  lassitude 
v^ich  in  lannan affiarB  follows  great  popular  convulsions;  such 
were  tiie  ruling  thoughts  of  the  Duke  of  Bicfaelieu. 

His  nature,  his  faculties,  and  his  habits  did  not  fit  him 
either  for  the  details  of  administration,  the  manceuvres  of 
intrigue,  the  adulations  of  the  court,  or  for  the  struggles  of 
eloquence  with  parties  in  the  tribune.  His  was  a  mind  more 
penetrating  than  exercised  in  political  contest,  more  general- 
ising than  active.  He  had  occasion  in  the  council  for  hands  to 
serve  him,  and  for  voices  to  explain  him.  He  gave  hims^  up 
to  these  hands,  and  these  voices,  and  above  all  to  M.  Decazes. 

XXXI. 

The  council,  though  unanimously  royalist,  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  shades  of  opinion.  M.  de  Yaublanc,  the  Duke  of 
Feltre,  and  M.  Dubouchage,  belonged  by  their  excessive  zeal, 
to  the  party  oi  the  Count  d^Artois ;  they  aided  the  violence  of 
lids  party  in  all  their  circnlais,  and  in  all  their  operations.  M 
de  Bichelieu,  M,  Decazes,  M.  de  Barbe  Marbois,  and  M. 
Corvettowere  of  the  King's  party.  BntHieBe  two  opinions 
mingled  together  at  the  council  board  in  one  common  zeal  for 
the  consolidation  of  tlie  throne. 

The  King  himself,  though  more  enlightened  than  has 
brotiier,  and  more  moderate  than  his  own  x^krly,  brought  back 
from  his  second  exile  a  species  of  regret  for  his  want  of  firmness 
in  1814,  and  a  certain  bitterness  of  governing,  na&ralto  a  mas 
who  had  suffered  under  so  much  treachery  and  outrage.  The 
foreign  powers,  the  nation,  his  own  family,  demanded  sureties 
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of  him  i^jainst  the  return  of  calamitida  which  weighed  heavilj 
upon  all.  He  was  loudly  accused  of  weakness.  He  therefore 
6DdaB70iired  to  piOTe  his  vigour.  A  rivalship  of  rojalism  reigned 
at  this  isomeat  between  himself  and  his  court  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  too  much  behind  his  partisans,  lest  they  should  seek  in 
his  brother  a  persanifinatinn  of  the  throne,  which  might  be 
elevated  against  him  in  his  own  court  He  appeared  therefore 
to  yield  with  oon^laisance  to  the  instigations  and  the  rigours 
wsUch  his  tribunes,  the  journals,  the  saloons,  and  the  meetings 
of  royalist  deputies  incessamtly  addressed  to  his  ministers. 

Thzee  bills  with  this  import  were,  concocted  by  the  govern- 
mant,  and  presented  to  the  Chamber.  A  law  against  seditious 
eaes^  a  lav  which  suspended  the  guarantees  of  the  individual 
liberty  of  the  citizens,  and  finally,  a  law  constitutiag  the  ancient 
prevotal  courts,  a  sort  of  revolutionary  tribunal  of  the  monarchy. 


XXXII. 

The  fir^  of  these  laws  inflicted  long  imprisonments  on  the 
authors  of  seditious  clamours.  The  preamble  insulted  with 
the  bitterest  expressions,  the  parties  hostile  to  the  restoration. 
The  Chamber  received  it  coldly,  as  a  tame  effigy  of  its  resent- 
ments. The  seoond,  which  breathed  hatred  and  menace 
against  the  revolution,  drew  plaudits  from  the  parliamentary 
parties,  whose  requirements  it  satisfied.  This  was  the  temporary 
dictatorship  of  the  police  over  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.  The 
government  itself  thought*  it  too  absolute  ;  but  the  private  acts 
of  violence  which  were  causing  so  much  bloodshed  in  the  south, 
imposed  at  this  moment  a  necessity  upon  ministers  to  arm  the 
hands  of  government  with  despotic  power,  to  snatch  it  from 
individuals.  There  was  humanity  even  disguised  under  this 
appearance  of  rigour,  which,  by  throwing  victims  into  prison, 
saved  lliem  from  assassination.  The  discussion  which  was 
timid  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  was  implacable  on  the  side 
of  the  over-zealous  royalists.  M.  d'Argenson  having  had  the 
courage  to  speak  of  the  blood  of  the  protestants  which  was 
flowing  in  the  south,  was  vociferously  called  to  order,  as  if  the 
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denunciation  of  crime  was  itself  a  crime  to  ears^  that  wished 
to  hear  nothing. 

"Do  you  think  you  are  still  here  at  the  Champ  de  Jlfot.'** 
was  loudly  demanded  of  him  M.  de  Vauhlanc  combated  the 
observations  of  M.  d*Argenson,  not  with  the  calm  authority  of 
the  minister,  but  with  the  impassioned  declamation  of  the  court 
neophyte.  "We  require  an  extraordinary  power,"  he  said, 
"  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  State.  An  immense  majority 
of  the  French  demand  their  King  !*'  Acclamations  of  "  Vive 
le  Boi  !**  responded  to  him  from  all  the  monarchical  benches. 
The  discussion  was  no  longer  by  speeches,  but  by  cries  and 
gestures.  The  bill  was  carried ;  hardly  fifty  voiced  protesting 
against  the  excess  of  its  precautions.  The  liberty  of  the 
citizens  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  police. 

XXXIII. 

On  the  discussion  of  the  law,  the  royalists  finding  the 
penalty  of  transportation  too  merciful,  loudly  demanded  that  it 
should  be  changed  to  death.  "Death  against  the  wretches 
who  dared  to  struggle  against  the  legitimate  government,"  voted 
M.  Humbert  de  Sesmaisons.  "  Death  against  all  who  shall 
display  any  other  flag  than  the  white  flag,"  voted  M.  Piet 
"Perpetual  hard  labour,"  continued  M.  Josse  de  Beauvoir, 
"  since  the  King's  return,  crime  has  been  caressed  instead  of 
scourged!"  "No,  no,  death!  death!"  exclaimed  M.  de  Ses- 
maisons.  "The  penalty  of  parricides!"  added  M.  Bouiu 
These  furious  exclamations  rose  one  above  another,  as  a  rival 
ship  of  pledges  given  to  royalty.  Each  seemed  desirous  of 
flinging  his  name  to  history  with  his  vote,  as  a  defiance  to 
humanity.  No  one  concealed  his  rage,  but  all  made  a  title  of 
it  to  the  favour  of  futurity,  a  glory  beyond  their  party.  Fu- 
turity  has,  indeed,  preserved  these  titles,  and  now  appreciates 
their  value. 

XXXIV. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
prevotal  courts,  a  jurisdiction  without  guarantee,  like  despotism ; 
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wiifaoat  appeal,  like  passion;  mthout  mercy,  like  death.  Each 
department  was  to  have  one  of  these  tribanfds,  composed  of  the 
prevdt,  or  principal  judge,  and  four  assessors  They  tried  all 
political  crimes,  plots,  agitations,  and  insulting  cries  against 
the  King  or  his  family.  The  penalties  were  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  code,  from  fines  to  death.  The  chief  of  the  tri- 
bunal sought  out  and  denounced  the  crime ;  within  four  and 
twenty  hours  the  examination  took  place,  the  court  gave  judg. 
ment  without  adjourning,  and  sentence  was  executed  without 
appeal.  Suspicion,  as  in  1793,  was  converted  into  criminality. 
The  propensity  to  blood  was  so  enticing,  and  the  public  rage 
so  little  anticipated  the  remorse  which  is  subsequently  excited 
by  such  laws  in  the  national  mind,  that  two  men  who  haye 
since  become  renowned  by  their  genius,  and  the  moderation  and 
elevation  of  their  characters,  M.  Guvier,  illustrious  in  science 
to  all  ages,  and  M;  Eoyer  Gollard,  the  type  of  philosophy  in 
public  afiairSy  supported  this  law  as  a  necessity  of  the  times. 
One  member,  even,  carried  away  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
royalism,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  recognise  justice  in  any 
cause  but  his  own,  demanded  that  a  portion  of  the  other 
tribunals  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  irremovability  of 
the  judges  should  be  suspended  for  one  year,  that  the  appre- 
hension of  dismissal  might  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  their 
judgments. 

This  was  carrying  the  reign  of  terror  into  the  veiy  hearts 
of  the  judges,  in  which  wisdom  elsewhere  protects  impartiality 
by  independence  of  action.  A  number  of  propositions  of  this 
nature  crowded  upon  each  other  in  the  assembly,  to  enhance, 
as  it  were,  the  price  of  passion. 


XXXV 

In  the  discussion  of  these  laws,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
gave  utterance  to  murmurs  of  conscience  and  protests,  by  the 
mouths  of  the  same  men  who  had  braved,  under  the  conven 
tion,  the  sword  of  the  other  parties.  The  heroism  of  revola 
tions  is  not  found  in  men  of  excess,  but  in  men  of  moderation. 
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XiiajuiiiiDB  pro¥«d  himself  inihsGhaBibttrc^PeeiB  &e  sameaB 
lie  had  been  danng  the  ieign  of  temr. 

''Your  law/'  heaaid,  '' k ui^t» kecanae it xnakes a erime 
«)f  aoi^iadn,  aad  because  it  smda  the  aeeoaed  before  jadges 
vho  am  depeBdent  upon  the  aoooser !  It  is  the  law  of  1793, 
but  still  better  oalcalated  to  inrimidate  all  imagioatiaiis,  and 
to  enslaTe  all  eonadenoes!  Borne  and  Kngiflnd  even  m  poUic 
eneigHicies  had  no  snch  laws*"  The  peess,  by  tana  mtima 
and  instmaientB  ot  the  tjxaaaj  ihey  w«a  xe^nizid  to  enact, 
were  irritated  at  the  Toice  ci  Tj»\piinai8  as  paMion  is  irritalaci 
when  diicoiiMrted  bja  tnith. 

Boi8Grf*d*Angl88,  Marmont,  and  Lenoir  Larodw,  without 
denying  ^e  necessity  of  rig<m»as  law,  endeayoured  to  modify 
the  despotism  and  irrefiq[K>nsibility  of  these  tnbunsla.  Fon- 
tanes,  a  man  of  a  gentle  and  cultivated  mind,  but  a  loTer  4d 
despotaam  under  all  titles,  defended  them  by  that  eternal 
motive  wMdi  justifies  all  dictatorships ;  that  the  first,  neoesaily 
ci  societies  is  order,  and  not  liberty ;  a  tme  axiom  for  Ismas 
and  men  who  make  a  distinction  between  order  and  rj^t, 
which  are  insepaxaUe  in  a  perfect  and  moral  state  of  ciWliaa- 
tion.  The  Dake  de  Bnssac,  bnmght  up  in  the  same  school 
of  the  £mpire,  found  them  iadulganit  The  most  bitter 
opiniofns  doni^  the  lestomtion  were  almost  always  those 
given  by  men  pliant  to  the  tyranny,  and  accomplices  of  im- 
peiial  despotism  under  lliapoleon. 

The  law  was  passed  by  this  assembly  wiih  the  undisguised 
regret  of  not  having  to  pass  one  more  absolute  and  efiBcacious. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  would  oppose 
neither  modification  nor  obstacle  to  ^e  violence  oi  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  when  in- 
troducing into  the  senate  the  living  remains  of  all  the  courts 
and  all  tibe  revolutionary  governments,  had  not  introduced  into 
it  either  civic  courage,  independence,  or  dignity  of  character. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  the  passions  of  the  times,  the 
Chamber  of  Peecs  had  its  servilities.  It  was  the  depdt  of 
thirty  years  of  revolutions,  wherein  the  courtiers  of  Haxtwell, 
the  myrmidons  of  Napoleon,  the  revolutionists  of  '89,  the 
legislators  of  the  Empire,  and  the  worn-out  military  men. 
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The  Count  d'Artois  declixMs  a  vote  of  thanks  proposed  to  his  son. 


oalf  Viet  each  other  in  one  common  lassitude,  and  in  a  gene- 
zbI  oomplaisanoe  £>r  all  powers  protecting  their  titles,  their 
iMCtanes,  their  dignities,  and  their  repose.  Some  rare  ex.- 
e^ptions  offered  a  oonteast  there,  rather  than  an  opposition 
to  the  general  spirit  of  pliancj  and  adulation.  The  national 
aiistocEacj  no  longer  existed.  Cardinal  Eichelieu  had  killed 
it ;  and  it  could  only  be  replaced  in  a  French  senate  by  a 
court  aristocracy,  made  to  serve,  not  to  resist. 

XXXVI. 

TheDukeof  Fitziames,  a  descendant  of  the  Stuarts,  attached 
to  the  Count  d*Artois,  a  man  of  a  giddy  head,  a  warm  heart, 
and  a  noble  soul,  naturally  eloquent,  better  calculated  than 
any  of  the  prince's  friends  to  take  a  decided  part  in  the 
paiiiament,  and  to  recall  the  Toice  of  the  doctrines  of  Cazales, 
tried  to  make  the  Duke  of  AngoulSme  popular,  by  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  this  young  prince  for  having  preserved  the 
aonth  from  an  invaooa  ci  the  Spaniards.  The  prince  merited 
this  tribute,  which  the  Count  d'Artois  set  aside  with  a  paternal 
defionun  and  modesty  which  excited  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation..  "  You  will  pardon,"  he  said,  ascending  the  tribune 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  "  the  emotion  of  a  father  who 
listeaos  to  the  -  eulogimn  of  a  son  worthy  of  all  his  love  aud 
that  of  France.  He  is  absent,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  be  his 
iniarpreter.  If  he  had  been  happy  enough  to  display  against . 
the  external  enemies  of  France  the  courage  that  you  wish  to 
honour  in  him,  such  a  recompense  would  crown  his  gloiy 
and  my  satisfEtction.  But  as  a  Frenchman,  a  French  prince, 
can  my  son  forget  that  it  was  against  deluded  Frenchmen  he 
was  compelied  to  iight?  Permit  me  to  decline  for  my  son  the 
thanks  acquired  by  such  a  title." 

The  assemUiy  acceded  to  this  sdmple  of  the  heir  to  th6 
throne ;  and  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames,  in  withdrawing  his  pro- 
position, conferred  upon  his  master  the  honour  of  this  refusal. 
This  homage  to  the  national  sorrow,  inclined  many  hearts  to ' 
the  Count  d'Artds. 

The  King  could  not,  without  umbrage,  see  the  princes  of 
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his  house  ascend  the  tribune,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Opposition  would  have  been  fatal;  popularity  even  was  danger- 
ous in  a  rank  so  near  the  throne.  When  congratulating  bis 
brother  on  his  oratorical  success,  his  Majesty  could  not  forget 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  parliamentary  character,  if  imita 
ted  by  this  prince,  might  agitate  the  Empire,  and  even 
menace  the  throne  itself. 

XXXVII. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  conduct  we  have  seen  at  once 
irreproachable  and  ambiguous  since  1814,  his  caresses  to  the 
army  during  his  residence  at  Lille,  his  flattering  reminiscences 
of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  his  departure  for  England,  his  resi 
dence  in  London  during  the  hundred  days,  and  his  adroit 
affectation  of  separating  his  cause  from  that  of  Ghent,  had 
just  returned  to  France.  His  suspicious  attitude  in  England, 
where  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  opposition  sought  him 
out,  and  held  him  up  as  a  contrast  to  the  unpopularity  of  his 
race ;  the  rumours  which  had  been  current  in  France,  during 
the  hundred  days,  of  an  Orleanist  plot,  to  which  he  was  not 
an  accomplice,  but  of  which  he  served  as  the  banner;  the 
interrupted  march  upon  Paris  of  the  Generals  Lallemand  and 
their  eoirps  d'armke^  an  enigma  of  which  he  was,  unknown  to 
himself,  the  true  explanation ;  his  obsequious  character  in  the 
court ;  his  opinions,  transparent  in  all  his  acts,  though  veiled 
by  his  language  in  public ;  his  riank  which  commanded  respect, 
while  his  independence  gave  room  for  popularity;  his  talents, 
very  distinguished,  although  of  that  secondary  class  which 
attracts  consideration  without  exciting  envy;  the  souvenirs 
of  the  revolution  which  surrounded  him  with  a  twofold  interest ; 
a  man  of  1702  for  the  patriots,  an  emigrant  for  the  royalists, 
an  accomplice  for  one  side,  a  victim  for  the  other,  a  citizen  for 
the  former,  a  prince  for  the  latter,  considerable  for  all;  all 
this  constituted  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  once  a  strength  and 
a  menace  for  the  monarchy.  The  King  was  justly  offended 
at  the  affected  isolation  in  which  this  prince  had  kept  himself 
from  him  and  the  other  princes  of  his  house,  during  the  in- 
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teiregnum  of  Ghent.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  the  defeftt 
of  Waterloo,  had  allowed  a  report  to  circulate,  to  justify 
himself,  that  it  was  bj  the  express  order  of  the  King,  he 
had  abstained  from  ts^ng  arms  against  his  country.  The 
King  who  knew  the  contrarjr,  did  not  readily  pardon  him  for 
a  duplicity  of  character  and  language  by  which  this  prince 
profited.  He  had  not,  however,  opposed  his  return  to  France 
after  the  re^-establishment  of  his  throne. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  mother  of  this  prince,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Penthi^vre,  and  widow  of  Philippe  Egalite, 
had  been  requested  by  her  son  to  negociate  with  the  King  for 
his  return,  his  reconciliation,  the  restitution  of  those  immense 
domains  the  appanages  of  his  house,  and  all  the  titles  and 
royal  favours  which  were  the  object  of  his  ambition.  This 
princess,  a  victim  of  the  revolution,  the  virtuous  wife  of  a  cor- 
rupt husband,  an  irreproachable  widow,  and  a  tender  mother, 
devoted  by  her  name,  by  her  misfortunes,  by  her  exile,  and  by 
her  sentiments,  to  the  royal  house,  was  a  natural  and  venerated 
intercessor  with  the  court.  She  had  become  answerable  for 
her  son,  and  easily  obtained  from  Louis  XVIII.  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  past,  and  ell  the  favours  calculated  to  attach  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  through  gratitude,  to  the  royal  family.  The  King 
had  spoken  to  him  with  the  lofty  sincerity  of  the  chief  of  a 
race,  who  fears  nothing  for  himself,  and  who  combats  suspected 
ambition  by  well-understood  interest. 

"  You  are  my  cousin,"  he  said  to  the  prince ;  "  you  are  the 
nearest  prince  of  the  blood  to  the  throne,  after  the  Duke  of 
Berry.  You  have  a  fairer  prospect  of  the  crown  by  right  than 
by  usurpation.  I  have  also  as  much  confidence  in  your  good 
understanding  as  in  your  good  heart  I  feel  quite  at  ease»  for 
you  are  in  one  of  those  happy  situations  in  which  virtue  leads 
more  directly  to  greatness  ^an  ambition." 

The  King  had  confirmed  these  words  by  a  legal  and  irre- 
vocable title  to  the*  rich  domains  of  his  appanage,  which  until 
then  the  Duke  of  Orleans  possessed  only  in  virtue  of  the  re- 
vocable word  of  the  king.  The  prince  made  a  vow  of  inno- 
cence, of  gratitude,  and  of  unalterable  fidelity.  He  had  been 
summoned  to  take  his  place  with  the  princes  of  the  royal 
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fiunilj  in  the  Chamber  of  FeeiB.  But  thoogh  he  was  flilent 
in  public,  and  reverential  to  the  courts  his  eoquettiBg  "mih 
public  opinion,  his  caresses  of  tiie  budding  oppoaitioii,  his 
eourt,  almost  exclusively  lomted  of  the  wredcs  of  tbe  empire 
and  the  army,  tacitfy  eontzadi<^d  out  of  doccs  the  attitude  he 
assumed  within  the  palace.  The  generosity  of  Louis  XYIIL 
was  not  deceived,  but  it  was  justly  vigikat.  He  gave  the 
princes  of  his  house  to  understand  that  their  presence  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  would  be  disagreeable  to  him. 
He  gave  a  colouiing  to  this  injunction  by  urging  the  impro- 
priety liieore  would  be  in  any  member  of  his  family  opposing, 
by  word  or  vote,  the  acts  of  his  ministers ;  and  the  still  greater 
improfffiety  in  the  voting  of  princes  so  near  the  throne  in  the 
great  political  proceedings  which  were  to  be  tried  in  the  Cham^ 
ber  of  Peers,  about  to  be  dianged  into  a  tribunal  of  state. 
The  princes  acceded  to  his  wish. 

XXXVIII. 

The  speeches  and  the  votes  upcm  the  three  laws  of  rigour 
proposed  by  the  ministry  were  no  less  sinister  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  than  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  same  jspirxt 
animated  both  bodies,  and  even  the  best  were  sul^ect  ta 
its  infinence.  M.  de  Bouge  demanded  the  p^ialty  of  deatk 
against  all  who  should  display  any  other  than  the  white  flag. 
"Was  it  not  a  flag  displayed  at  Grenoble/'  eaid  he, ''  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  our  late  misfortunes?"  M.  de  Chateau* 
Iniand  was  indignant  at  that  article  of  the  bill  which  declared 
a  penalty  against  those  who  should  threateai  the  legality  of  the 
possession  of  national  estates. 

"  A  barbarious  enactm^t,"  said  he,  "  which  will  seach  the 
unhappy  despoiled  emigrant  whom  a  puiichaser,  jeakras  of  his 
property,  may  surprise  shedding  same  tears  and  breathing  some 
regrets  upon  the  tomb  of  his  father !  How  are  we  to  impose  a 
silence  which  in  case  of  need  the  very  stones  themselves  would 
break  that  serve  as  a  boundary  to  those  inheritances  which  it 
is  proposed  to  secure  to  their  present  psssessors?" 

''For  what  crime  will  you  reserve  death?*'  said  M.  de 
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Frondeville.     "  Have  we  islands  to  which  we  can  banish  such  - 
monsters?    One  of  the  calamities  of  our  age  is  that  cold 
philosophy  which  places  the  mildest  penalties  by  the  side  of 
the  most  atrocious  horrors.    Let  us  threaten  parricide  with 
death,  and  we  shall  prevent  panidde !" 

Thus  the  penalty  which  kills  was  substituted  for  that  which 
eeoeets ;  and  humanity  itself  became  a  ciime  in  the  eyes  of 
^bme  avengers  c€  humanity  who  were  themselves  returning 
from  exile,  and  the  blood  of  whose  relatives  had  been  shed 
i;^a  eveiy  scaffold  of  the  revolution.  The  defender  of  Louis 
XYL,  I>e  S^ze  himself,  who  had  with  so  much  glory  endea- 
voured to  save  an  august  head  from  the  political  axe,  now  called 
for  the  penalty  of  death.  All  breathed  the  retaliation  of  the 
counter-revolution,  and  blood  could  tlierefore  net  be  slow  in 
flowing.  It  was  already  shed  by  the  hands  of  the  people, 
in  the  impassioned  provinces  of  France.  The  laws  were  now 
going  to  snatch  the  sword  from  the  hands  of  those  peot)le,  not 
to  disarm,  but  to  imitate  them. 


BOOK  THIBTY-THIRD. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  of  1815— State  of  PariB— Sitaation  of  the  SouHi^ 
Massacres  at  Marseilles — Assassination  of  Marshal  Bnine  at  Avignoh 
—Massacres  at  Nismes— The  Fer<fe<t— Interrention  of  the  Duke 
d'AngoulSme — Heroism  of  Oeoeral  Lagarde — Assassination  of  Oene* 
ral  Ramel  at  Toulouse— The  twins  of  La  lUole— Their  trial— Their 
death — Lab6doy^re — His  journey  to  Paris — His  arrest— His  trial— 
His  death. 

I. 

PoTJTiCAL  opinions,  hostile,  but  temperate  as  the  climate  and 
manners  of  the  people,  bad  not  stained  the  capital  mth  blood 
daring  the  numerous  political  changes  which  we  have  narrated. 
The  spectacle  of  the  reign  of  terror,  during  the  eighteen 
months'  immolation  bj  the  convention,  had  inspired  Paris  with 
a  satiety  and  horror  of  blood.  The  lively  manners  of  the 
people— the  events  daily  occurring  under  the  eye,  and  becoming 
a  necessaiy  spectacle  and  food  to  public  curiosity — ^the  habit  of 
seeing  the  rise,  the  fall,  and  the  rising  again  of  parties  and  of 
men — the  numerous  distractions  in  which  the  affections  of 
nations,  as  well  as  their  enmities  evaporate — ^the  presence  of  a 
foreign  army,  and  of  a  civic  force,  controlling  the  multitude  on 
the  spot  and  at  the  instant — and  above  all  the  magnitude  of  a 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  unknown  to  each  other  do  not 
cherish  those  local  antipathies  of  parish  feuds,  of  religion,  and 
party  politics,  and  those  personal  animosities  which  are  only 
extinguished  by  death — ^had  preserved  Paris  from  crimes. 

11. 

But  the  south  was  bubbling  and  boiling  ever  since  1814. 
The  south  is  the  focus  of  French  imagination,  and  imagination 
is  the  boundary  of  popular  impressions.     It  is  through  thi9 
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organ  that  the  more  indolent  or  more  actlYe  sensibility  receives 
and  throws  back  again  with  more  or  less  passivenessor  force 
the  reaction  of  events  which  humble  or  exalt  a  people.  The 
southern  populations  of  France  constitute  this  movement,  and 
sometimes  this  vertigo  of  the  country.  Aix  had  given  birth  to 
Mirabeau  in  '89 — Marseilles  had  sent  her  children  to  provoke 
the  10th  August  in  *92 — ^Avignon  had  eqi^ed  in  1793  the 
crimes  of  Bome  imder  her  proscribers — Toulon  had  given  itself 
to  the  English— Nismes  to  the  Protestants—- Lyons  had  armed 
and  committed  itself  to  the  flames,  to  oppose  th6  tyranny  of 
the  revolution,  of  which  that  plebeian  city  had  been  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  foci — the  Gevennes,  still  bleeding  with  the 
executions  of  Louis  XIY.,  kept  alive  in  the  hereditary  opposi- 
tion of  the  two  creeds,  by  turns  persecuted  and  persecutors,  a 
leaven  of  hatred  which  fomented  the  political  animosities. 

The  Eestoration  had  made  the  protestants  tremble  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  of  conscience ;  they  had  dreadad  the . 
inevitable  alliance  between  the  descendants  of  Louis  XIV 
And  the  successors  of  Bossuet,  and  though  professing  repub- 
lican opinions,  they  had  hailed  as  a  salvation  the  return  of 
Napoleon.  Their  joy  had  exasperated  the  catholics  and  the 
royalists,  who  were  burning  to  avenge  in  turn  the  insults  they 
had  suffered,  and  the  momentary  triumph  of  their  antagonists. 
Eeligion  in  their  eyes  consecrated  their  hatred.  The  news  of 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  and  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
broke  the  seal  which  still  kept  them  within  bounds.  The 
people  of  the  south  were  burning  with  anger  and  impatience 
against  the  military  accomplices  in  the  usurpation  of  their 
country. 

Marseilles,  the  foremost  city  in  the  movement,  could  not 
restrain  the  cry  of  Vive  le  Boil  in  the  fiGtce  of  General  Yerdier's 
troops,  who  still  cried  Vive  VEmpereur!  General  Yerdier.who 
was  an  old  soldier .  of.  the  Egyptian  and  Spanish  wars,  but 
inexpert  in  the  management  of  seditions,  vainly  harangued  the 
groupss  of  people,  who  mistook  his  moderation  for  fear.  An 
explosion  took  place,  the  tomn  sounded;  the  royalists,  who  con- 
stituted the  immense  miyority  of  the  country,  hastened  at  the 
sound  of  the  bells  to  assist  the  insuigents  in  the  city. 

3  Q 
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Oenenil  Vesdier  had  iaxee  BoiBdaiititaMBdbdae  eteiythi]^ 
but  k&owi]^  the  inteUigenoe  of  diaSmpamcki.cliaaster,  and  not 
wishing'tt)  eauie  a  run  efiEusian  of  blood,  he  letived  upon  Toa- 
loB,  abttDdoiiing  MaraeilleB  and  a  part  of  Piwreaoe  to  the 
endmsiasm  of  their  royalisnL    This  bimumity'Qf  ibe|paiieial 
^ras  ftital  to  liie  imperialsts,  who  were  mapked  out  by  their 
employments  or  their  opinions  to  the  inepiessible  fuiy  of  the 
pe^le.    The  massacre  eommeneed  with  the  innocent  remains 
of  these  Mamehikes  i^tom  Napoleon  had  foxmarLy  bsoni^t 
£rom  Egypt'  and  wbo  were  peacaUy  oandoding  thair  Hves.  in 
a  quarter  of  Maneilles  where  the  sea  and  the  sun  reminded 
them  of  the  East.  Their  innocent  blood  dkcolnmed  the  watsis 
of  the  port.    Neither  their  wItss  nor  chiTdroit  were  spared. 
Fxxsk/OB  ruffians,  imitating  the  assassins  of  Bqatembei:,  thxew 
themselTes   madly  upon   these   old  eompansnis   of   Napo- 
leon, fancying  that  while  Ihey  mntikted  them  they  rent 
asmnder  that  edioos  glozy  of  which  they  were  the  .  living 
witnesses.    The  peofple  added  to  their  dead  bodies,  whidi  were 
thrown  into  the  sea^  those  of  some  inhabitmta  of  MaroeiUes, 
known  for  their  attachment  to  the  Emperor.    Assassination 
was  sueceeded  by  pOlage,  till  the  skomed  citizens  at  length 
todk  ttrmsand  qi^lled  a  oiMimiotlom  whidb,  tfaeogh  grati^ang  to 
their  feelings,  threatened  their  fimiilies,  their  fi)ttuiies,  and.  their 
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Marsteti  Bnme,  who  eomnanded  the  army  of  the  south, 
learned  at  Toulon  the  massacres  of  Marseilles.  His  soldiers 
wished  to  avenge  them,  but  he  restrained  thdr  axdoor,  and 
rested  his  command  to  the  Mazquk  do  Ei?idre,  the  oemmis- 
sioner  sent  by  the  Eong  to  govern  and  pacify  the  sooth.  Bnme 
had  only  erineed,  during  his  sussion  to  Toohm,  the  firm  neu- 
trality of  Attitude  of  a  general,  who,  ^lAile  de&ndiag  his 
eountiy  against  fbie^ners,  is  ttesiroas  itt  the  same  time  of 
restrahiing  the  passions  ti  the  interior.  The  royalists  had 
nothing  to  r^roach  him  with  but  his*toa«ai^'ObedtonQe.toithe 
orders  of  l^apoleon.    'He  had  hastened  to  yield  tovdeatiny. 
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and  to  make  hiA  arcoy  recognise  Louis  XVIU.  a^eoond  time, 
in  order  to  ayoid  a  civil  vmr. 

Having  accomplished  this  dvtj  be  qmttod  Toulon,  and  teok 
the  road  to  Paris.  He  was  advised,  bat  in  vain,  to^  by  ae», 
that  he  might  travel  with  less  danger  to  lite  ca^tal;  he  ms 
told  of  the  rashness  of  «  joomey  bj  land,  anudst  an  ezcited 
population,  'for  his  name  represented  a  detested  otuao,  «d 
might  become  the  incentive  to  a  crime.  Bnme,  hofrover,  con- 
fided in  his  innocence  and  his  courage. 

He  quitted  Toulon  on  tiie  night  of  tha  31st  July.  In 
changing  horses  at  Aix  he  was  recognised,  and  tiie  fuzy  of  tha 
mob  around  him  with  difiSculty  allowed  his  cazxiage  to  dapart 
Having  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  $hid  August  at  ATignon, 
he  stopped  at  an  hotel  in  that  city  near  the  Ehdne.  The 
news  of  his  arrival  was  instantaneously  spread  amongst  tibut 
idle  population  who  crowd  die  quays,  the  stie^  and  the 
squares,  in  a  climate  where  people  live  out  of  doors.  Amoi^t 
this  stirring  and  unsettled  people  the  slightest  murmur  creates 
an  excitement.  The  name  of  Marshal  Bnme,  the  yrkAam  ^tm 
odious  ccLlumny ,  had  remained  synonymoos  witha^reat  ariaiean 
the  imagination  of  the  mmtli.  A  report  had  cnreokted  that 
this  marshal,  then  an  artisan  and  a  fierce  reFVokitioiiiBt,  kuA 
participated  in  the  masacres  of  September  1708  in  the  posona 
of  Paris,  and  that  he  had  carried  throu^  the  streets  the  blaed* 
ing  head  of  tiie  beautiful  and  innocent  Princess  de  Lamballs. 

This  sinister  report,  which  was  in  vedn  bdded  by  the  wholes 
course  of  his  military  Hfe,  and  even  by  his  Bbsenee  from  Paris* 
at  the  moment  the  crime  ^ms  committed,  ciicnlated  amongst 
the  crowd.  It  was  further  added  ihat  this  myrmidon  oi  Beoa- 
parte  was  going,  not  to  the  King  in  Paris,  but  to  the  anny  of 
the  Loire,  to  assume  its  command  and  return  to  Wmwtiaa  tha 
south  These  rumours  being  fomented  by  pecsons  of  soiaa 
credit  with  the  people,  the  hotel  «t  whidi  <^  marshal  had  jat 
up  was  attacked  by  an  immense  crowd.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  doors  were  closed  and  barricaded,  and  that  M.  da  Saint- 
Chamont,  the  prefect  of  Avignon,  who  was  aecidantly  in  ,thA 
same  hotel,  made  himself  known,  and  lor  a  time  dispetaad  the 
mol) ;  it  collected  agam  in  front  of  the  town  house.    M«  Pay. 
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M.  de  SaintrOhamont;  and  M.  de  Balzac  hastened  with  a 
handful  of  brave  and  generous  citizens  to  tear  their  victim  from 
these  madmen ;  they  succeeded  a  second  time,  by  the  force  of 
supplications  and  energy,  in  rescuing  the  marshal.  His  car- 
riage was  proceeding  towards  the  Khdne,  but  was  again  stopped 
in  this  short  passage ;  and  being  assailed  with  clamours,  pelted 
with  stones,  and  threatened  with  knives,  he  was  brought  back 
a  third  time  into  the  court  yard  of  the  hotel. 

The  prefect,  the  mayor,  the  officers,  the  aides-de-camp, 
Major  Lambot,  commanding  the  department,  M.  de  Men- 
tagnat,  chief  of  the  national  guard,  M.  Hughes,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  on  leave  at  Avignon,  ranged  themselves  before 
the  gate,  opposed  their  bodies  against  the  irruption,  and 
swore  to  the  people  that  they  must  pass  over  their  dead  bodies 
before  they  stained  the  city  with  Uie  blood  of  a  marshal  of 
France,  immolated  without  defence,  without  a  crime,  and  without 
a  trial.  The  cries  of  the  people  then  rose  against  these  magis- 
trates and  citizens,  some  of  whom  were  compelled  to  retire 
that  they  might  not  increase  the  exasperation  by  their  presence; 
others  were  thrown  down,  trampled  on  by  the  multitude, 
and  dragged  in  the  dust.  Major  Lambot  got  up,  and  with 
Hughes  charged  the  assailants  sword  in  hand  :  the  latter  fled, 
the  door  of  the  hotel  was  cleared,  and  Brune  was  again  about 
to  escape.  M.  de  Balzac,  the  sous-prefect  of  the  town,  was 
repelling  the  most  furious  of  the  last  groups  of  the  mob,  find 
the  nuirshal's  defenders  were  beginning  to  breathe,  when  at 
the  moment  peace  was  thought  to  be  re-established,  a  discharge 
of  fire-arms  resounded  from  within  the  hotel,  and  the  smoke  of 
several  shots  issued  from  the  window  of  the  apartment  where 
the  marshal  was  awaiting  his  fate.  One  of  the  assassins,  with 
his  discharged  gun  in  his  hand,  showed  himself  at  the  balcony, 
and  announced  to  the  people  their  dastardly  triumph  and 
vengeance — Brune  was  stretched  dead  upon  the  floor !  A  few 
villains,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  enter  by  the  door,  had 
scaled  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses  without  being 
perceived,  and  creeping  from  thence  to  the  garret  window  of 
the  hotel,  they  soon  found  their  way  to  the  apartment  in  which 
Brune  was  congratulating  himseK  on  his  deliverance.    He  was 
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reading,  at  the  moment,  to  strengthen  and  console  himself 
under  so  much  hatred,  an  affectionate  and  tender  letter  from 
his  wife.  Standing  erect  hefore  his  assassins,  he  never 
changed  colour,  or  stooped  to  make  supplications.  "  What  do 
you  want  witli  me?"  he  asked  them  with  a  calm  voice.  He 
was  replied  to  hy  a  pistol  shot;  hut  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
he  turned  aside  the  muzzle,  and  the  hall  missed  its  ohject.  A 
second  hall  from  a  carahine,  however,  struck  him  in  the  head, 
and  laid  him  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  murderers,  while  the  crime 
was  hailed  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  multitude  outside. 

.  A  vain  attempt  was  made  by  the  magistrates  to  relieve 
tbeir  city  from  the  shame  of  this  atrocity,  by  fisdse  attestations 
that  the  marshal,  frightened  at  the  rage  of  the  people,  had 
killed  himself ;  but  the  people  contradicted  this  official  false- 
hood by  fresh  horrors.  They  pursued  the  unhappy  marshal 
even  after  death ;  they  tore  his  body  from  the  coffin,  dragged 
it  by  the  legs  upon  the  pavement,  and  flung  it  from  the  bridge 
into  the  waters  of  the  Rhone ;  and,  as  if  such  a  death  had  not 
been  sufficient,  they  fired  repeatedly  at  the  body,  and  pursued 
it  with  execrations,  as  it  floated  down  the  current.  Fre- 
quently pushed  from  the  shore  by  tlie  fury  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, tlie  river  at  length  carried  it  into  a  retired  creek  between 
Aries  and  Tarascon,  where  the  birds  of  prey,  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  a  dead  body  on  the  sand,  alighted  in  flocks  amongst 
the  reeds. 

The  appearance  of  these  birds  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
poor  flsherman,  and  led  to  his  discovery  of  tlie  body  of  the  mar- 
shal, whose  name  and  tragical  death  he  had  heard  of.  He  buried 
it,  unassisted,  in  the  night-time,  being  fearful  that  even  this 
pious  act  might  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime ;  and  it  was  not 
till  two  years  after  that  he  revealed  the  particulars  of  this  mys- 
terious sepulture.  These  funereal  rites  recall  those  of  Pompey 
on  the  Egyptian  sea-beach,  where  the  hands  of  an  old  Roman 
soldier  lighted  the  funeral  pyre  of  his  general. 

This  crime  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  government,  but  it 
was  the  crime  of  the  fEuiatical  royalist  opinions  in  the  south. 
It  was  the  signal  for  other  popular  crimes,  which  dismayed 
and  dishonom'ed  those  provinces,  and  stained  them  with  blood 
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ftr  mmj  montlui*  At  Nismea,  a  oitj  ^dmch  has  preserved 
wmmBMsig  of  the  nu^wfy  of  Bome  in  its  mommtiitB^  aad  of 
tke  Txaste^reniii*'  fieice&eas  of  chaamcter  in  its  manams,  the 
eivfi  rage  redooUed  by*  the  fdrj  oi  religioB,  eqvdled  tba  bav- 
iMuitieir'of  17d$  at  ATignon  and  Paris.  TbB  Verdetaf  bands  of 
ooMtooats,  orgBsisod  under  the  pro£smad  bonaeir  of  religion 
and  oi  loysltyi  ovenan  tb»  eoantry ,  tiie  vills^ieB,  and  the 
tonus.  Und«r  the  preteoct  of  aveqgpoifg  opon  the  protestetts 
tMr  oonpMdty  with  the  Bonapartists,  thej  assasainated  whole 
&milie&de8^nated  to  their  Tengeaiice.  Alt;»  pinnteing  and 
bamtBg  the  duxtean  of  Yaquervil]#,  and  coasoraing  aiive  the 
mMbitants  in  theflamesv  around  windbi  th^  danced  to  the 
erieaol'  dieir  victimav  th^  toie  from  its  tomb  the  body  of  a 
josng  girl  filler  yssn'  of  age,  and  trampling  it  nnder  foot, 
afeandened  liieDMelTes  to  the  most  brutal  pro&nations  of  the 
bodf;  Thoodaods  of  protestants,  flying  from  their  ruined 
haaws,  wandered  abont  Ihe  woods  and  mountains.  Terror  or 
death  ehaeed  th^n  horn  asyitrm  to  a^lnm. 

TbaaB^  hnnted  about  they  could  not  appear  at  the  elections, 
te  daim  their  rights  as  citizenS)  and  to  implore  the  patrons  of 
tfaeff-perseeuted  sect  to  defend  them  with  the  gorenmieiBt. 

IV 

The  King  lamented  the  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of 
the  zeal  of  bis  partizons  in  the  provinces.  He  dared  not  act 
rigorously  against  his  friends,  while  he  blushed  to  tolerate 
murderers.  He  sent  General  Count*  de  Ls^arde  to  Nismes 
— an  old  aide-de-camp  and  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Biche- 
Heu,  a  man  of  sense,  of  virtue,  and  of  feeling ;  a  sufficiently 
good  diplomatist  also  to  reconcile  with  ability  the  royalist 
sentiments  which  animated  himself,  with  the  impartisd  re- 
establishment  of  order,  and  the  protection  of  the  victims  who 
were  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

The  Count  de  Lagarde,  though  feeble  in  body,  possessed  a 

•  I  Trasteverinl,  The  supposed  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
dwell  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  whence  their  name. — Translatob» 
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xnanlj courage.  He  didnot  disBttmUe  &om  faimflelf  the'Aa- 
gezBof  his  mifiBkni.  Tbofogh  he  had  only  a  handful  <^  troofm 
he  did  not  hesitate,  on  axiiTing  at  HHtsmei^  toamst  &e^(^ef 
of  the  agitatoTB  ml  assassins,  Txestaillon.  On  this  aet  of 
genercMis  holdness,  the  fhrjofthe  CathaUo8>andxDyBl]al8:hiake 
out  in  threats  and  zJaiDgB.  The  VerdeUi  and  the  fEoiadcised 
Tolunteen  asBcmhled  under  the  oideis  of  Senran  and  Tkor 
lE^eany,  iiTOcthj  avengers  id  their  aeeomplioa  Treetaillon. 
The  troops  were  unequal  in  numbor.  to  these  oonftdraotosrin 
crime. 

The  prefeot,  M.  Darhaudde  Joncg^  a  moderate  but  a  fina 
man,  seleoted  bj  M.  Deeazea  to  bridle  1^  passions  on  these 
baoks  of  the  Bhdne,  foresaw  the  insnfficienirf  of  the  militaiy 
power:  of  repression.  He  eoiguied  the  Bvia^  d'Afigoul&aie, 
who  was  making  a  tour  through  the  sonthi  to  visit  Nismes, 
that  b J  his  presenee  he  might  at  once  sadsfy  and  intiBiidate 
the  delirium  of  liie  population.  The  Duke  d'Angouleme,  filled 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  King,  and  vibo  never  heatated'  in  the 
pexfonnaace  of  a  duty,  threw  himself  between  thei^iadnffl  and 
their  executioners.  He  granted  the  piayem  of  the  paM)testants^ 
and  he  pacified  tiie  catholics^  He  resisted  with  unidiaken 
firmness  the  entreaties  of  the  clexigy,  of  the  women,  and  of  the 
influential  protectors  of  Trestaillon,  who  dared  to  ask  him  for 
the  release  of  tins  criminal.  "  No,"  he  relied,  "  I  shall  naycr 
shield  from  the  law  assassins  and  incendimes."  He  directed 
the  opening  of  the  protestant  churches,  which  had  been  closed 
by  the  Beign  of  Terror,  and  departed,  leavii^  to  General 
L^^arde  the  task  of  completing  his  work,  and  pacifying  the 
country. 

V. 

But  the  prince  bad  scarcely  gone  when  the  royalists  re- 
sumed their  audaciiy.  The  catholics  exciting  the  populaoe  in 
the  name  of  God  and  the  King,  surrounded  the  principal 
protestant  churches  of  Nismes  duriog  the  pexformance  of 
divme  worship.  The  doors  were  broken  open,  the  fiuthflil 
dispexBed,  the  minister  dragged  upon  the  pavement  of.  the. 
anctuary,  the  men  knocked  down,  and  the  women  Jdagoked 
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'with  ignominious  punishment.  General  Lagarde  hastened  to 
the  spot  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  dashed  alone  on  horseback 
into  the  midst  of  the  furious  mob,  attempting  to  rescue  their 
victims  from  them,  and  to  bring  them  back  by  persuasion  to 
humanity  and  tolerance.  Without  consideration  or  pity  for 
this  magnanimity  of  an  unarmed  officer,  who  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  the  blood  of  the  contending  parties,  the  verdets  and 
the  volunteers  surroundeid  Lagarde,  and  assailed  him  with 
hootings,  insults,  and  stones.  A  national  guard  named  Boivin, 
seized  with  one  hand  the  bridle  of  the  general's  horse,  and 
with  the  other  presenting  a  pistol  close  to  his  breast,  fired  and 
wounded  his  chest  with  the  bullet.  Though  hurt,  almost  mor- 
tally, Lagarde,  by  his  mental  energy  kept  his  seat  in  the 
saddle,  and  though  threatened  by  an  hundred  weapons,  he 
yet,  with  a  voice  weakened  by  the  blood  that  was  pouring  from 
his  wound,  ordered  the  regiment  to  charge  his  assassins.  The 
soldiers  dashed  upon  the  mob  and  dispersed  it,  and  the  dying 
general  was  borne  off  upon  a  litter. 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me  when  acquainted  with  these  mas- 
sacres, returned  to  Nismes,  and  sent  Trestaillon  and  his 
accomplices  before  the  tribunal.  But  justice,  partial  or  in« 
timidated,  failed  in  its  duty;  the  magistracy  of  Nismes  absolved 
the  culprits.  The  people,  always  enthusiastic  in  favour  of 
those  who  minister  to  its  fury,  carried  Trestaillon  in  triumph. 
Boivin,  the  general's  assassin,  who  confessed  and  gloried  in  his 
crime,  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  under  the  pretence  that  he 
only  fired  to  defend  himself.  Boyalism,  religion,  and  justice 
were  all  at  the  same  time  dishonoured  by  such  judgments. 


VI. 


Toulouse  imitated  the  agitations  and  the  frenzy  of  Nismes, 
but  the  civil  furies  were  only  prompted  there  by  political 
opinions.  Beligion  in  Languedoc  did  not  so  much  add  the 
conflict  of  consciences  to  that  of  dynasties;  but  the  impotuosiiy 
of  the  southern  character  equally  impassioned  there  all  tb) 
political  movements. 
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General  Ramd  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  Toulonte. 

The  King  bad  conferred  the  command  of  Toulouse  on 
General  Bamel,  an  old  volunteer  of  1793,  who  had  risen  from 
rank  to  rank  by  his  courage  and  his  services.  He  had  com- 
manded the  guard  of  the  council  in  1797,  was  transported 
after  the  18th  Fructidor  with  Pichegru  and  Camot,  of  whom 
he  had  been  unjustly  said  to  be  an  accomplice;  he  had  escaped 
from  Guyana  in  a  ship's  long  boat,  and  returned  to  France 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Empire.  He  had  been  employed 
by  Napoleon  in  Spain,  but  was  always  suspected  of  an  inclhia- 
tion  for  the  Bourbons.  Since  his  exile  with  Pichegru,  Eamel, 
being  a  soldier  of  fortune,  had  refused  to  serve  during  the 
hundred  days.  This  reserve,  so  rare  in  an  army  so  incon- 
stant, had  won  for  Bamel  the  confidence  of  the  royalists.  He 
exerted  himself  to  restrain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  the 
sanguinary  animosity  of  the  people  against  the  fugitive  remains 
of  Napoleon*s  army,  disbanded  and  wandering  about  these 
provinces.  Some  of  these  proscribed  officers,  obliged  to  con- 
ceal themselves  from  the  resentment  of  the  people,  had  met 
with  a  generous  asylum  even  in  the  house  of  the  general. 
This  pity  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  by  the  royalists ;  the 
name  of  treason  was  given  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  soldier. 
The  royalist  volunteers,  thirsting  for  Uie  blood  of  the  outlaws, 
openly  insulted  Eamel,  on  which  he  announced  his  resolution 
to  brave  and  to  disperse  them. 

On  hearing  this  they  assembled  in  groups  in  the  public 
squares,  and  openly  concerted  the  death  of  the  general.  They 
summoned  the  chiefs  and  bands  of  the  country,  to  come  to 
them  in  the  city;  they  formed  sinister  processions  in  the 
streets,  singing  cynical  songs,  and  vociferating  sauguinary 
cries  against  the  man  who  alone  restrained  them.  Amongst 
these  cries  was  that  of  "  Long  live  the  King,"  to  cover  sedition 
with  a  pretence  of  fidelity. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  August  ^hile  these  frantic 
columns  were  dancing  to  these  ferocious  songs  on  the  Place 
des  Carmes,  a  detachment  chosen,  instructed,  and  armed 
beforehand  for  the  purpose,  separated  itself  suddenly  from  the 
circle  of  the  populace,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  sprang  forward 
with  a  bound  towards  the  hotel  of  the  general,  surprised  and 
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dasanned  tliD  gnaord^  coossed  the  tlaesiMdd,  mounted  the  etair- 
DBM,  and  \aa  soon  £wG  to  &co  iiith  Bamel. 

'<What.do  joa. 'want?  "be.  asked  them  nith  a  threaiteBixig 
Tokaaiod  unahakan visage.  "ToMli  thee,  andintheetokill 
an.ene&j  of  the  King,"  refdied  one  of  the  aflBassms  taking  aim 
ali.  Bamei'arbzeast  A  sentinel  roahed  fenimL.  and  tamed  the 
shot  aside.  Bam^  drew  hia  ssixrd,  deteimined  ta  die  as  a 
hrave  man,  .and  not  as  a  viotim.  But  during  this  movement 
which  made  the  aasaHflinfl  draw  baok^  another  shot  was  fired 
whicfalodi^a  haU  in  the  general's  bodj;  he  sank  upon  the 
landing-place  of  the  staircase,  beside  the  corpse  of  the  sentind 
muntered  in  attempting  to  save  hdnu  His  aides-de-camp  and 
cheers  rushed  out  of.  their  rDoms,.Bword  in  hand,  and  striding 
over  the  two  djrixig  men,  attacked  the  volunteers,  and  drove 
thamoBt  upon  the  square.  Bamel  was  carried  to  his  bed,  a 
SBigeoB  hastened  to  attend  him,  probed  his  wound,  and  found 
it  .mortal*  He  announced  this  dismal  news  from  the  window 
to.  the  axdtedcrowd.who  were  roaring  like  wild  beasts,  hoping 
Huia  to  calm  their,  xage  bj  glutting  it.  *'  So  much  the  better ! " 
relied  their  implacable  voices.;  ''but  we  am  going  to  finish 
him:  that.will  be  more  sure." 

Atthese  words  the  crowd demnlished a triumjM.  aroh«  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  square  for  the  recent  reception  of  tJie 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  then  made  use  of  the  beams  and  cross* 
bars  as  batterix^  rams,  to  break  down,  the  iron  railing  of  the 
hotel.  The  doors  gave  way,  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the 
vestibule  were  sacnfioed.  The  assassins  ascended  to  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  general.  The  surgeon  who  was  dressing 
his  wound  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  and  supplicated  them  to 
spara  his  last  moments^ while  his  aides-de-camp  covered  his 
bed  with  their  bodies  and  their  naked  swords.  Bamel,  on  the 
contrary,  stretched  out  his  arms  to  his  murderers,  and  entreated 
them  to  finish  their  work,  to  shorten  the  agony  that  was  tearing 
his  entrails.  One  of  the  assassins,  adding  derision  to  the 
ihe  crime,  and  sarcasm  to  the  bbw,  struck  him  in  thefkoe  with 
a  sabre  cut  <*  *Tis  to  obey  the  general,"  said  the  villain 
smiling.  The  otheiB  imitated  him  successively,  plunging  their 
bayonets  into  the  body  of  Bamel,  as  they  repeated  the  saogui- 
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nary  railleiy,  until  he  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  shapeless 
mass.  The  assassins  disputed  ^vxth  each  other  the  honour  of 
dyeing  their  arms  in  the  blood  of  the  general,  as  they  defiled 
mth  soBgBof  tnum^  round  hia  ensangcunad  coach. 

The  night  alone,  and  the  intoxication  of  the  populace«  put 
an  end  to  this  scenet  wocthy  of  Saint  Baxtholcmiew  and  of  the 
days  of  Septooiber.  The  troops  sent  by  Marshal  Parignon, 
gOTomor  of  the  proTince,  only  andTed  in  tima  to  boijr  the 
victim.  Justice,  as  at  Nismes,  re&ised  to  avenge  him.  It 
aUervred' p^lio  indignatian  against  the  nmrderers  to  eTapemte 
by  its  tardy  pzooeedings;  it  acquitted  the  chiefs,  and  only 
condemned  the  ececntioneis  to  tnfling  penaUieB,.  undec  the 
pretext  that  they  had  only  stmek  a  dead  body ! 

VII. 

Sach  ^rsB,  for  many  months,  the  vengeance  of  the  south 
against  parties  suspected  either  of  complicity  ^dth  the  soldiers 
of  the  Emperor,  or  lukewarmness  ior  the  BourbonSi  or  of 
dissent  from  the  fanatieal  faith  of  the  people.  ItuviU  be  seen 
that  vengeance  Yraa  the  passion  of  all  parties  in  this,  dimate 
bordering  on  Spaui and  Italy,  tibe  lands  of  the  passioosaod  of 
yengeance. 

The  royalists  of  Paris,  ashamed  of,  and  embarrassed  mth 
these  criminal  proceedings^  tried  rather  to  deny»  than,  to  excuse 
or  chastiise  them.  One  man  of  courage  in  tJie  cause  of.  hu- 
manity, M.  d'Argenson,  dared  alone  to  re-echo  the  cries  of  so 
many  victims,  from  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
On  the  word  massacres  being  pronounced  by  the  orator,  the 
Chamber,  feigning  a  conventional  incredulity,  arose  mth  fury 
against  Mm,  and  diut  his  mouth  as  to  a  calumniator  y  no  one  uras 
permitted  to  say  what  every  one  knew.  To  denounce  crime 
was  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  Tlie  impassioned  party  of  the 
Bourbons  pueiied  their  zeal  for  their  cause,  not  to  approbation, 
but  to  silence,  that  tacit  amnesty  for  the  most  odious  crimes. 
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VIII. 

Bordeaux  was  fermenting  with  the  same  passions  as  Mar- 
seilles, Nismes,  Avignon,  and  Toulouse. 

Two  twin  brothers,  Caesar  and  Constantine  Faucher,  residing 
in  the  little  town  of  La  Beole,  had  followed  together  the  career 
of  arms  until  they  had  attained  the  rank  of  general.  Gmltj 
of  having  hailed  the  return  of  Napoleon,  as  a  souvenir  of  their 
military  live«,  and  of  having  exercised  during  the  hundred 
days,  civil  and  military  functions  in  the  Gironde,  they  were 
accused  of  maintaining  a  focus  of  Bonapartism  in  their  countzy. 
Surrounded  for  three  days  in  their  house  by  a  detachment  of 
volunteers  of  Bordeaux  and  of  Spanish  soldiers,  they  had 
refused  to  open  their  doors  to  the  illegal  summons  of  this 
troop.  This  attitude  redoubled  against  them  the  animosity  of 
the  royalist  party.  Having  been  arrested  and  conducted  to 
Fort  H&,  they  were  thrown  into  the  dungeon  allotted  to  the 
most  abject  villains.  The  advocates  of  the  Bordeaux  bar,  and 
M.  Bavez  himself,  being  indifferent,  or  intimidated,  refused  to 
defend  them ;  they  therefore,  defended  one  another,  lending 
to  each  other  by  turns  before  the  court-martial  the  fraternal 
assistance  of  their  unskilful,  but  pathetic  eloquence.  They 
were  condemned  to  die. 

A  young  niece,  who  comprised  the  whole  of  their  family, 
went  tlirough  the  city  in  vain,  bedewing  vdth  pious  tears  the 
thresholds  of  their  accusers,  of  their  enemies,  and  of  their 
judges.  In  vain  did  each  of  the  twins  attempt  to  Separate  his 
cause  from  that  of  his  fellow  prisoner,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
whole  of  the  crime,  and  dispute  the  scaffold  with  his  brother. 
Objects  alike  of  the  same  hatred,  they  were  equally  involved  in 
the  same  sentence.  They  marched  for  a  whole  hour  in  the 
midst  of  the  multitude,  half  pitying,  half  insulting,  and  holding 
each  other  by  the  hand,  to  La  Chartreuse,  their  place  of 
execution. 

As  they  stood  erect  before  the  firing  party,  they  were 
determined  to  receive,  arm  in  arm,  the  stroke  of  their  deliver- 
ance, united  thus  in  death  as  they  had  been  in  life.     Csesar 
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gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  tho  two  brothers  fell  together,  Btnick 
but  not  killed  bj  the  discharge.  Gonstantine  crawling  upon  his 
mutilated  hands  and  knees  dragged  himself  towards  his  expiring 
brother,  to  embrace  him  once  more.  He  reclined  his  head  on 
his  brother's  breast,  as  on  a  dying  piUow  of  peace  and  love,  and 
in  that  position  receiyed  the  second  discharge  in  his  forehead, 
which  at  once  released  both  souls  from  their  misery. 

We  shall  be  silent  on  the  names  of  their  accusers  and 
judges,  and  have  only  mentioned  those  of  the  victims ;  since 
the  latter  have  pity  and  histoiy  for  an  inheritance,  the  former 
only  remorse  and  contempt. 

IX. 

Whilst  private  revenge  and  judicial  vengeance  were  thus 
staining  with  blood  the  south  of  France,  the  government  was 
disgusted  with  these  political  acts  of  justice  and  executioDS, 
which  must  impart  a  sinister  aspect  to  a  reign  of  penitence  and 
of  peace,  and  which  were  equally  repugnant  to  the  indulgent 
character  of  Louis  XYIII.,  the  lofty  soul  of  the  Duke  of 
Eichelieu,  and  to  the  naturally  generous  youth,  of  the  &vourite 
— ^M.  Becazes.  But  political  passions  seek  to  make  govern- 
ments their  accomplices,  and  when  these  governments  will  not 
consent  to  be  their  instruments,  they  speedily  make  them 
their  victims. 

Great  amnesties  are  the  most  necessary  acts,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult,  to  make  acceptable  to  those  parties 
who  have  felt  themselves  oppressed.  The  pardon  magnani- 
mously given  by  power,  and  energetically  imposed  upon  the 
conquerors,  is  the  heroism  of  restorations.  Louis  XYIII.,  the 
Duke  of  Eichelieu,  and  M.  Decazes  wanted  not  this  conviction, 
but  the  necessary  firmness  against  the  thirst  of  reprisals  which 
was  consuming  the  King's  friends.  The  court,  the  saloons, 
the  journals,  the  tribune,  and  even  the  sacred  churches  and 
pulpits  resounded  with  accusations  and  imprecations  against 
the  impunity  afforded  to  the  real  or  supposed  conspirators  of 
the  20th  of  March.  To  the  excessive  indulgence  of  Louis 
XVTTI.,  and  to  his  confidence  in  the  men  of  the  Empire,  were 
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attribnted  the  &I1  of  the  throne,  the  exile  of  the  Bomhons, 
and  the  derastation  end  oooapation  of  the  tawalxj  by  the 
foreign  annies.  Some  demanded  iTengeanee,  olhezB  im^iOfied 
for  pledges ;  bat  these  pledges  and  this  Yengeanee  wore  eqoallj 
comprked  in  blood.  LooisXyill.  wished  to  spare  itseffiiman, 
but  he  did  not  think  he  could  snceeed  inncK)denulittg  the  resent 
ment  of  his  party,  otherwise  than  by  gouiting  them  a  little. 
He  limited  in  his  thoughts,  to  some  illustrious  oolpnts,  the 
small  number  of  yictims  it  was  unayoidably  necessary  to  sacrifice 
to  poHtieal  jostiee.  Not  being  desirous,  howeTor,  of  seizing 
these  culprits,  he  had  given  them  time  to  fly  or  to  ooneeal 
themselves.  But  the  unintelligent  zeal  of  his  partisans,  and 
the  bitterness  of  party  hatred,  served  him  beyond  his  wishes. 
Two  of  these  great  victims  were  brought  to  him  against  his 
will,  and  their  axstoal  presence  in  the  dungeons  of  Paris  left 
him  no  other  choice  between  a  demency  which  would  be  an 
accueation  of  weakness  and  treason  against  himself,  and  .a 
severity  which  would  tarnish  his  reign  in  the  cold  and  impartial 
judgment  of  posterity. 

These  two  men  were Labedoy^re andMazshal  N^. 


X. 


After  the  occupation  of  Paris,  Labedoy^re  had  followed  the 
army  bejrond  the  Loire.  Nobody  stood  moce  in  peril  than  he 
did,  hr  no  one  b^ore  bun  had  given  the  signal  and  the  exr 
ample  of  a  premeditated  defection  under  arms.  By  dmwing 
over  his  regiment  he  had  drawn  over  the  whole  army.  Napo- 
leon received  from  him  Im  second  throne,  the  Bourbons  weie 
indebted  to  him  for  their  second  exile,  and  Fjnuice  owed  hiniitB 
ruin.  An  assiduous  attendant  on  Queen  Hortenae,  and  admitted 
to  the  Emperor's  table  at  Malmaison  to  the  veiy  last  day,  his 
affectionate  attachment  to  his  jfiunily,  and  to  a  country  whidi 
could  no  longer  offer  him  anything  kit  a  tomb,  had  prevented 
him  from  following  Napoleon  to  Eochefott  and  to  St.  H($1«MU 
Instead  of  availing  himself  of  a  passport  which  Queen  fioctenae 
had  procured  for  him  from  Fouch6,  to  fly  from  this  bunung 
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soil,  Labedojdre  saw  the  Empeior  deparfefor  hiaezik,  aDd.thfin 
joiaed  the  French  cirmj  befaibd  tha  Loix». 

Hk  friends,  Generals  Excelnuuis  and  Elahaat,  whom  he 
rejoined  at  Biom,  appointed  him  chief  of  the  staff  df  ^3B  .€otp$ 
d^armee  cantoned  in  that  town.  He  had  learned  at  Eiam  the 
proscription  of  all  the  leading  chiefs  of  public  opinsm  during 
the  hundied'^ays.  No  one .  more  than  he  should  haye  put 
fisdth  in  these  warnings,  but  he  neglected  them.  The  giddiness 
which  leads  a  troubled  conacieiiee  on  to  ruin  had  seized  upon 
him.  His  heart  w«s  in  Paris,  and  the  attractiou  of  that  dly 
veiled  from  his  eyes  the  danger  of  re-appearing  there.  We.oan 
no  otherwise  explain  the  fatality  which  urged  him  thither. 
Generals  Excelmans  and  Flahaut  combated  in  yain  this  aber- 
ration of  mind.  Labedoyere  was  but  twenly-nine  yeans  old 
an  age  at  which  dangers  dkappear  before  desires.  He  would 
not  listen  to  his  £nends;  but  procuring  a  passport  under  a 
borrowed  name,  and  evading  the  fiiendly  watdxfalnefls  of 
Excelmans,  he  took  his  place  in  the  puhUc  diUgence  fcnm 
Kom  to  Parks. 

XI. 

The  Toada  leading  from  the  capital  to  the  jaxmy  w«ce 
narrowly  watched  at  that  period  by  the  spies  of  the  royal 
government  and  of  the  allied  powers.    .The  slightest  movement 
of  these  troops  might  compromise  the  peace,  and  rend  the 
country  in  two.    The  rdations  (d  the  g^ecals  with  the.oentres 
of  public  opinion  in  Paris,  were  of  tooimportont  a  juituxe  not  to 
keep  a  strict  eye  upon  them.    Lab^doy^,  met  in  the  car- 
riage eneof  those  agents  of  government  superintendence,  who  was 
there  either  l^aedctent  or  design,  and  who  eonceeled,  under  the 
apparent  indifference  of  a  traveller  full  of  business,  the  mission 
of  observation  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  martial,  melan- 
choly, proud,  and  pensive  features  of  the  young  general,  indi- 
oated  too  much  anxiety  and  mysteiy  to  eaoape  the  scruti- 
nising glanee  of  a  man  whose  profession  it  was  to  isead  the 
index  of  the  human  countenance.    The  more  we  seek  to  veil 
the  features,  the  mere  they  betray  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  and 
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tempt  curiositj  to  divine  them.  Even  the  closed  lips  and 
silence  of  Labedoy^re  but  the  more  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  fellow  traveller.  He  seemed  to  let  out  in  spite  of  himself, 
Some  involuntary  expressions  against  the  Bourbons  and  their 
ministers,  and  some  tears  for  the  conquered  country  and  the 
proscribed  army ;  then,  as  if  he  had  been  seized  with  dread  and 
repentance  at  having  thus  betrayed  himself,  he  entreated  Lab^ 
doy^re  to  forget  what  he  had  heard,  and  feigned  a  hypocritical 
royalism,  leaving  very  transparent  the  dissimulation  of  this 
second  profession  of  £uth.  Lab^doyere,  however,  continued 
silent 

The  spy,  then  taking  another  course,  related  to  his  tra 
veiling  companion  the  arrest  of  Lavalette,  which  was  not  yet 
known  in  the  army.  Lavalette  was  dear  to  the  heart,  and  an 
accomplice  in  the  cause  of  Lab^doy^re.  The  general  could 
not,  therefore,  dissemble  his  emotion  or  his  paleness  in  listening 
to  the  details  of  his  friend's  arrest  These  symptoms  betrayed 
him,  and  he  allowed  the  adroit  spy  to  draw  from  him  even  his 
name.  This  person,  after  some  slight  reproaches  on  the  teme- 
rity which  made  Lab^doyere  brave  the  dangers  of  a  return  to 
Paris,  ofifered  him  his  friendly  services,  and  insinuated  himself 
60  much  into  his  confidence,  that  the  general,  on  his  arrival, 
allowed  his  obliging  protector  to  accompany  him  even  to  the 
door  of  the  asylum  where  he  was  going  to  take  shelter.  This 
was  the  house  of  a  person  attached  to  LabMoy^re,  in  one  of 
the  faubourgs  of  the  East-end.  It  was  scarcely  daybreak,  and 
the  fugitive  was  to  remain  in  his  retreat  until  night,  before 
venturing  into  streets.  Guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  friendship, 
concealed  and  barricaded  in  an  upper  room  of  an  unsuspected 
house;  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  fell  asleep,  with 
anticipations  of  a  happy  meeting  with  his  wife  and  child. 

XII. 

Meanwhile  the  spy,  sure  of  his  prey,  had  gone  to  ofiEer  him 
to  M.  Becazes,  then  prefect  of  police.  The  Prussians,  appri- 
sed by  M.  Decazes,  surrounded  the  house  with  a  battalion  of 
their  troops.  Lab6doyere  taken  by  surprise  made  no  defence.  He 
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surrendered  to  the  police  agents,  who  condacted  him  to  M- 
Decazes.  This  magistrate  put  a  hundred  questions  to  him,  the 
answer  to  every  one  of  which  could  onlj  be  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  guilt.  Fouch^  who  was  still  minister  of  police  at  that 
period,  seemed  to  lament  the  imprudence  of  this  victim,  who  had 
not  been  sought  for  bj  the  government,  and  who  thus  came 
himself  to  force  into  an  act  of  rigour.  The  minister  of  war, 
Gouvion  St.  Gyr,  ordered  a  court  martial.  The  vengeance  of  the 
royalists,  the  £Eivour  of  the  Bonapartists,  the  recrimination  of 
the  foreign  masters  of  Paris,  with  the  passions  or  the  curiosity 
of  all,  impressed  upon  this  political  and  military  trial  the 
solemnity  of  justice,  the  bitterness  of  anger,  and  the  interest  of 
a  drama.  The  journals  and  the  saloons  forestalled  tlie  sentence 
by  imprecations  which  called  for  blood,  and  which  dishonoured 
justice.  Some  females  of  the  highest  rank  were  implacable  in 
their  remarks  It  would  seem  as  if  generosity  is  the  com- 
panion of  strength,  and  that  the  weaker  the  sex  the  more  devoid  it 
isofpity.  History  is  bound  to  notice  this,  in  order  to  stigmatise  it 
High  birth,  great  fortune,  and  literary  education  did  not,  in  this 
case,  and  in  many  others,  preserve  the  females  of  the  aristo* 
cracy  of  Paris,  and  of  the  court,  from  that  thirst  of  vengeance 
and  that  sanguinary  joy  which  women  of  the  most  abject 
condition  exhibited  under  the  reign  of  terror,  at  the  doors  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunals.  Elevation  of  rank  by  such  base 
ebullitions  of  feeling  only  renders  more  remarkable  the  vicious* 
ness  of  the  heart.  There  appeared  in  the  language,  in  the 
gestures,  and  in  the  eyes  of  some  females  of  the  elegant  society 
of  Paris,  as  fiery  a  degree  of  anger,  and  as  eager  a  thirst  for 
vengeance,  as  in  the  female  auditors  of  the  convention.  The 
political  writers,  as  it  always  happens,  feivoured  and  fed  these 
vile  passions  by  their  diatribes ;  hired  flatterers  of  all  opinions 
sufficientiy  rich  to  pay  for  this  complaisance  of  hatred  and  of 
blood. 

XIII 

The  trial  commenced  on  the  14ih  August.  The  room  in 
which  it  was  held,  filled  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
by  ladies  of  the  court,  and  by  foreign  princes  and  generals,  con- 

3  B 
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qnemrs  yAiom  tlie  deoeatj  of  wtoi^  ahonld  ho^e  kfift  avvaj 
tern  fobb  a  Bsaam,  xfiaemfaled  an  ampliiilitifltre  piopared  ht  a 
CMBlnfc  of  the  oivcua*  The  afpearaoee  of  Labedoj^re  was 
anaitecl  bf  some  nvitk  tint  cxael  unpatienca  \iliicli  longa^for  the 
inBniUaiioii  of  an  enemj,  and  n^okes  beifi»zriiand  in  iholiape 
ci-hmo^  avenged;  by  otlien  wilh  that  ouiiositjr  which  begins 
imih  indiffesenoe,  and  endain  die  psesenee  id  tha  vktim. hjr  an 
imoltrntarT^ainsibilily.  There  was  in  tha  aooosed  soffieaant 
tof  eKotta  at  onoe  this  twofoU.  ieeiSng. 

Ha  was  tba  moelr  culpable  and  tha  meat  intei»6ting  of.  the 
men  of  the  hwidrad.  days.  Bornr.  of  an.anciant  family,  suz- 
fomded  frofls  his  cradle  ^vdih  nwmannhioal  bigotry  and  fid^y^— 
derivi^  fnm  hur  aneestorB,  ftom  hia^potanai  funily,  fiom  the 
famiiy'of  his  wife^  and  from  diat  yoong-aafa  hasadf^. nothing 
bat  oooDseils'  and  pleas  of  fidelity  to  die  Benzbons:— eompdled 
to  i^niggle*  against  his  own  nature  and.hia  coia^agiil.loye  to 
enpport  his  newoi^ons  against  tha  inciinationi^.  the .  hatatet 
and  the  dosnetie  n^tbns  of  hia  foimar  aelf'— a<  erimittaL  in 
his  own  eyes;  and'  in  the  ey«a  of  all^  bataeriminal  pasdoaable 
from*  his  yontb,  ftom  his  endnanasm^and  fiOBi  his  fanatieal 
lo^  of  gi)6ij,  seduction,  eonntzy,  and  even  of  an^tkn,  a  vice 
ennobled  in  die  soldier  by  the  sacrifice  of.  his  life,— 4ia  could 
not  deftod  himself'  against  his  looken;  oadi^  hia  Tiolated  diaci- 
pHne,  and  the  nnas  of  his  cGBntry^  displayed,  nndac  hia  eyes? 
and  whieh*  spc^  more'  trampet^ttrngiNML  dian  his  aaGOsara 
diemselvcK  Bnt  he  was  creoted  to  cseate  indnlg^aiee,.  eidte 
pardon,  and:  draw  forth  tears.    At  length  he  af^asced 

XIT. 

Bis  costume,  consating^  of  a  green  froofcooat,  mthe^  epan- 
liettes  or  idecoradon,  bat  whieh  displayed  the.  cut  of  a  nnifonn, 
indicated  that  he  had  done  justice  upon  himself  before  be  in- 
yoked  the  indulgence  of  his  comntry,  in  having  laid  aside  the 
insignia  of  his  rank  and  the  rewards  of  his  valour.  His  form 
set  off  by  this  shnple  pcsoner's  drees,  was  lofty,  nobk  and 
firm,  Hie  that  of  asoldier  aoeuatoined  toi  stand  erect  nndet 
fire.    WdfbitmeBi  dfoagh  handsome:  and.  finn»  displayed  tha 
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deeplea»  lu^ts  imd  prison  reflectiaos.  This  personal  gnoe 
had  oontiihnted  to  fai$^orime«  bjr  exposing  him  to  the  sednc- 
tions  of  the  imperial  ooiut  ladies*  who  had  exhibited  glozy  to 
him  under  the.  feattirw  of  defection.  Their  hero  had  he^me 
their  Tiotim.  In  ocmtemplating  his  martial  beauty,  it  was  felt 
thai  he  had  been  the  hero  of  Ihat  oonspiracj  of  aidesnie-camp 
and  of  lomales  who  set  up  the  popularily  of  their  saloons,  and 
the  intoxioation  of  tiieir  enthusiasm  at  the  price  of  defection 
fimn  the  Bourbonfi. 

The  Court,  more  impartial  than  the  auditory,  was  moved  at 
the  aspect  of  the  young  warrior  they  were  going  to  try  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  whom  they  could  not  help  pitying  from  the 
fiaUmvahip  of  campa.  He  was  asked  his  name,  his  age,  his 
XBnk,.and.if  he  had  ceeeiT^  this  rank  from  Louis  XYIII. 

Hfi  replied  wiUi  a  modast  countenance*  and  a  franlmess 
yMdk  aoeueed  itself*  that  he  had*  in  £act*  received  from  the 
Eiiig  the  Qommand  of  his  regiment;  that  he  had  marched 
&sm  Chamber^  to  Grenoble  by  the  orders  of  General  Marchand, 
gpmmandant  of  thait  places  that  he  had  dmwn  over  his  soldiers 
wkh  the  cry  of  "  ViiKe  TEmpereur  I  *  in  the  presence  of  Napo- 
leon; that  he  had  seaiated  the  seproeches  and  reprehension 
of  Gsenaral  de  VilliM,  his  immediate  lohief^  whcai  tiying  to 
nacsall  him  to  diily  and<  diacipline ;  that  he  thought  be  had 
seen  at  that  moment  the  superior  interest  of  tibe  countij 
e£GEusing  the  duty  of  the  soldier;  that  he  had  no  other  vindi- 
catian  to  ofiEer  l^an  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  witnessed 
thifr  fatal  moment  of  his  life,  that  the  tribunal  might  judge  not 
tha&nlt  alone,  but  the  seduction  of  tbe  emotions  and  circum** 
atances  which  had  preceded  and  a^Mxxmpanied  that  fault 

These  witneasfis  were  accordingly  caUed ;  and  their  evidence, 
in  confiirmity  with  that  of  history^  did  not  excuse,  but  it  did 
not  aggmvate  the  de&ction.  The  accent  of  these  witnesses, 
the  chie&,  or  companions  in  arms  of  the  prisoner,  evinced  the 
sorrow  of  man  who  lament  the  necessity  of  accusing,  but  who 
oaanot  absolve.  It  was  too  true  that  the  young  oolonel  had 
prameditated  at  Chambei^  the  part  of  a  deserter ;  that  he  had 
sounded  the  opinions  of  his  officers,  harangued  his  soldie]9i> 
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substitdted  for  the  white  flag  the  eagles  displayed  on  the  branch 
of  a  willow  tree,  distributed  the  tri-coloured  cockades  which 
had  been  found  in  a  drui;n,  or  prepared  for  a  moment  of  ex- 
plosion; that  he  had  rejected  the  voice,  the  order,  and  the 
supplications  of  his  general,  had  marched  to  meet  the  Em- 
peror, embraced  and  brought  back  in  triumph  the  man  he  was 
sent  to  fight  against,  temptisd  from  the  foot  of  the  ramparts 
the  regiments  of  Grenoble  to  insurrection,  broke  open  with 
his  battalions  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  had  been  the  first  to 
give  a  fortified  place,  an  army,  a  people,  and' a  route  to  iPaiis, 
to  Napoleon. 

XV. 

His  accusers  had  no  occasion  for  further  proof  of  a  crime 
thus  avowed  and  attested.  They  confined  themselves  to  de 
manding,  as  an  example  to  those  armies  which  have  the 
privilege  of  arms,  the  double  duty  of  patriotism  and  discipline, 
and  which,  from  the  confidence  of  governments,  carry  the  &te 
of  nations  in  their  swords,  that  Labedoydre  should  suffer  the 
military  condemnation  already  awarded  to  him  by  the  public 
conscience.  They  did  not  conceal  either  their  grief  or  their 
pity;  they  did  not  insult  the  man  while  accusing  the  soldier. 

Lab6doyere,  after  listening  with  resignation  to  these  words 
from  the  organ  of  the  court-martial,  arose  and  pronounced  his 
defence.  His  voice  bore  the  accent  of  his  conscience,  a  sad 
conviction  of  his  feiult,  a  martial  firmness  in  the  fiBuse  of  those 
consequences  he  was  about  to  suffer,  a  patriotic  and  christian 
reparation,  voluntarily  offered  to  the  King,  to  his  country,  and 
to  his  family,  in  expiation  of  the  calamities,  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  tears  which  he  had  cost  them.  It  was  felt  that  his 
hereditary  traditions  had  resumed  in  these  last  moments  their 
empire  over  his  opinions,  that  his  young  wife  had  insinuated 
into  his  prison  her  adjurations  to  repentance,  her  hopes  of 
pardon,  of  life  redeemed,  and  of  long  happiness  still  upon  the 
oarth;  and  that  the  piety  of  his  mother  introduced .  into  his 
solitude  had  called  upon  him,  in  the  name  of  death,  for  the> 
confession  of  his  error,  which  coi^ugal  tenderness  had  insinuated 
to  him  in  the  name  of  love,  i 
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He  did  not  plead  bis  innocence  but  bis  bonour.  *'  If  my 
life  only  was  in  question,*'  said  be,  "  I  sbould  not  detain  you ; 
to  know  bow  to  die  is  my  profession.  But  a  wife  tbe  model  of 
every  Yirtue,  and  a  son  in  tbe  cradle,  migbt  one  day  or  otber 
accuse  me  for  my  silence.  Tbe  name  I  leave  tbem  is  tbeir 
inberitance,  I  ougbt  to  leave  it  to  tbem  unfortunate,  it  is  true, 
but  free  from  stain.  I  may  bave  been  deceived  as  to  tbe  real 
interests  of  France ;  led  astray  by  tbe  souvenirs  or  bonourable 
illusions  of  camps,  I  may  bave  mistaken  cbimeras  for  tbe 
accents  of  my  country.  But  tbe  greatness  of  tbe  sacrifices 
wbicb  I  made  in  tearing  asunder  tbe  dearest  ties  of  rank  and 
family  prove,  at  least,  tbat  my  conduct  was  not  influenced  by 
any  vile  motive  of  personal  interest.  I  deny  notbing,  but  I 
'  know  tbat  I  bave  not  conspired.  Wben  I  received  tbe  com- 
mand of  my  raiment,  I  did  not  believe  tbat  tbe  Emperor 
could  ever  return  to  France : — gloomy  presentiments,  bowever, 
weigbed  upon  me  at  tbe  moment  I  departed  for  Gbambery. 
Tbis  vague  feeling  of  sadness  arose  from  tbe  impression  wbicb 
public  opinion  bad  made  upon  me."  Here  be  drew  a  political 
picture  of  tbe  first  fall  of  Napoleon,  of  tbe  general  unpopularity 
wbicb  drove  bim  from  France,  of  tbe  enthusiasm  justified  by 
tbe  virtues  of  Louis  XYIII.  wbicb  smoothed  tbe  way  for  tbe 
Bourbons  to  the  throne ;  be  showed  tbis  happy  commencement 
of  their  reign  being  overcast  by  little  and  little,  under  the 
faults  of  the  King^s  government,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  an  approaching  return  of  tbe  Emperor.  He  was 
doubtless  going  to  explain  bow  this  disaffection  of  the  people 
for  tbe  Bourbons  bad  made  bim  despair  of  the  countiy,  and 
bad  turned  bis  thoughts  towards  another  public  salvation  in 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  abdicatmg  despotism  to  become  the 
protecting  genius  of  the  nation  and  of  liberty.  He  was  inter- 
rupted, bowever,  in  tbis  exposure  of  faults  which  in  his  mouth 
might  take  tbe  character  of  an  accusation,  instead  of  the 
accent  of  an  apology.  This  was  not  his  intention ;  he  did  not, 
therefore,  persist,  but  resumed  bis  defence.  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
**  I  ought  to  confine  myself  to  tbe  confession  of  an  error.  I 
confess  vdth  sorrow,  in  looking  at  my  countiy,  that  my  error 
has  been  in  mistaking  the  intentions  of  the  King,  but  bis  re- 
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turn  has  exrtirely  opened  my  eyes !  All  the  acts  that  bare 
emanated  £rom  his  royal  aathority  bear  the  stamp  of  exceHenee, 
of  vrisdom,  and  of  moderation.  I  see  all  promises  fulfilled, 
all  guarantees  consecrated,  the  constitution  perfected,  and 
foreigners  I  hope  will  see  a  great  nation  of  Frenchmen  united 
around  their  King  Perhaps  I  am  not  destined  to  enjoy  this 
spectacle,  but  I  have  shed  my  blood  for  my  country ;  and  I 
wish  to  persuade  myself  that  my  death,  preceded  by  the 
abjuration  of  my  errors,  may  be  useful  to  France,  that  my 
memory  wH  not  be  detested,  and  that  when  my  son  shall  be 
of  an  age  to  serr e  his  country,  no  one  will  reproach  him  with 
bearing  my  name.'* 

The  manly  but  erident  emotion  of  his  countenance,  his 
gesture,  and  his  voice,  completed  the  pathos  of  tiiese  words. 
The  most  indifiBsrent  shed  tears,  and  even  his  enemies  could 
not  harden  their  hearts,  thongh  the  passions  of  the  day  had 
closed  them  to  mercy. 

XVT. 

The  historians  of  tiie  Napoleon  party  have  tfaougbt  it  neces- 
sary to  misrepresent  facts,  to  glorify  the  accomplices  of  tiie  hnn- 
dred-days.  In  the  character  they  have  drawn  of  Lab^doydre  they 
imparted  to  it  a  colouring  of  Boman  stoicism  and  implacable 
defiance  to  tiie  Bourbons,  in  order  to  present  to  the  people  in 
him  not  a  natural  man,  but  a  hero  and  a  martyr  of  opposition. 
They  have  passed  over  in  silence  these  touching  words  of  the 
dying  man ;  but  we  restore  them.  Doubtiess,  it  does  not  become 
the  accused  to  flatter  his  judge ;  and  even  justice  in  the  moutii 
of  a  guilly  prisoner  becomes  suspicious,  when  the  eulogium  is 
addressed  to  a  sovereign  who  holds  in  his  breast  both  deadi 
and  pardon.  In  this  point  of  view,  Labftloyfere,  even  if  repen- 
tant, wotdd  perhaps  have  done  better  to  keep  silence  on  tiie 
virtues  and  the  ma^ianimity  of  the  King.  But  if  reflection 
had,  in  fieu;t,  recalled  his  sensitive  mind  to  a  more  equitable 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  part 
he  had  to  fill  on  returning  from  a  second  exile  to  restore  B 
monarchical   and  constitutional   liberty;   if  the  minister  of 
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religion  introduced  mto  the  prison  by  the  oares  of  iSam  ^primnsr^ 
familj,  had  inspired  him,  m^  a  true  fe<^ling  of  his  iaultjtbe 
avonral^hich  might  redeem  it  before  God;  if  patasotisni  had 
leallj  convinced  Labedoj^re  that  the  rallying  <»f  all  'Frendh- 
men  aroond  a  throne  of  necessity  was  Ihe  only  8afe-guaxd*4f 
the  oountzy  from  the  foreigners ;  or,  finally,  if  die  tears  of  his 
mie  and  IJie  smiles  of  his  child  had  dmvm  from  him  the  pro- 
imse  not  to  repel  a  pardon  -which  they  were  soliciting  fsr  ten, 
and  whidi  might  preserve  for  them  a  hasband  and  a  ftHier, 
«^ukL  we  reproach  this  young  man  for  a  oonscientsoits  peni- 
tmoe,  for  an  aet  of  roHgion  or  a  sensibility  oif  heart,  md 
travesty  under  a  savage  obstinacy  what  in  him  was  n^ing  bnt 
remorse,  piety,  or  love?  No,  bistory  ought  not  to  be  a  fa^jse 
witness,  anranging  or  disguising,  according  to  the  ends  of 
party,  the  last  words  of  the  dying.  It  should  delineate  iSbe 
man  as  he  really  was,  and  fedthfully  repeat  to  posterity  thAt 
which  it  heard.  It  is  thus  at  once  more  touching  and  more 
instructive ;  it  is  also  m(xte  sublime,  because  nature,  in  whatever 
she  says,  has  accents  which  the  spiiit  of  system  will  never 
attain. 

XVII. 

TUhe  words  of  Lab^doyere,  though  frmdess  for  his  acquittal, 
were  not  lost  upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  WhSst  the 
tribunal  was  deliberating  they  remained  immovable,  eiient  uxkI 
affected,  riveted  by  anxious  expectation  to  their  places. 

The  accused  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  pain  of  death. 
He  had  four-and-twenty  hours  to  apply  to  a  court  of  appeal. 
This  time  was  granted  to  the  entreaties  of  his  family,  to  enable 
Ihem  to  solicit  the  King's  pardon,  rather  than  from  any  vup- 
posed  benefit  to  be  derived  &om  this  proceeding,  for  he  had  con- 
fessed everything.  A  young  orator  of  the  Paris  bacr,  then 
already  celebrated  as  a  political  advocate,  and  vtill  more  ct^le- 
brated  since  in  the  tribune,  M.  Mauguin,  deeded  this  des. 
peiflte  cause  before  the  court  of  appeal.  He  moved  public 
opinion,  he  touched  the  judges,  but  he  could  not  convince  them. 
A  second  sentence  of  death  confbmed  the  first.  Labedoydre 
Stin  nncertain  if  the  influence  of  his  noble  family  might  not 
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obtain  from  the  court  perpetual  imprisonment  in  place  of  a 
tomb,  fortified  his  soul  in  his  cell  with  the  resolution,  of  the 
soldier,  the  resignation  of  the  christian,  and  the  prayers  ot 
die  dying :  ready  for  life  or  for  death,  according  as  the  heart, 
forgiving  or  implacable,  of  the  King  should  decide  at  this 
moment  on  his  fate.  His  mother  and  his  wife  besieged  the 
portals  of  the  palace ;  but,  trembling  lest  reasons  of  state 
should  prevail  in  the  Council  of  the  King  against  the  natural 
disposition  and  magnanimity  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house, 
they  collected  100,000  francs  in  gold,  to  bribe  the  gaoler  of  the 
prison  for  the  escape  of  the  condemned..  This  offer  which  was 
suspected  by  the  government,  was  refused  by  the  keeper  of  the 
Abbaye.  Nothing  more  than  a  desperate  supplication  remained 
for  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  prisoner.  The  most  rigid  orders 
interdicted  ihe  guards  of  the  palace  from  granting  an  entrance 
to  these  suppliants,  to  spare  the  court  from  the  embaniassment 
of  an  implacable  severity.  These  guards,  however,  were  less 
pitiless  than  the  courtiers,  they  relaxed  their  stem  vigilance 
before  these  two  weeping  ladies.  At  the  moment  when  Louis 
XVIII.,  leaning  upon  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  was  descend- 
ing the  grand  staircase  and  crossing  the  vestibule  where  he 
was  to  get  into  his  carriage  for  his  daily  drive,  the  young  wife 
of  the  condemned,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  her  iufSsint  in 
her  arms,  in  deep  mourning,  with  hair  dishevelled,  and  eyes 
streaming  with  tears  of  anguish,  threw  herself  between  the 
prince  and  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
stifled  with  sobs :  "Pardon !  Pardon !"  The  King  drew  back, 
at  once  moved  and  discontented ;  but  the  fear  of  refusing  a 
satisfaction  to  his  party,  and  of  incurring  those  reproaches  of 
weakness  with  which  he  was  besieged  even  in  his  own  palace, 
prevailed  over  the  spectacle  of  this  suppliant  who  asked  him 
for  so  many  lives  in  one.  He  fortified  himself  with  his  im- 
passibility of  countenance,  and  bowing  with  an  apparent  good 
nature  which  contrasted  with  his  rigour  to  the  young  wife : 

"  Madam,*'  said  he,  "  I  know  your  sentiments  and  those  of 
your  family  for  my  house,  it  is  painful  to  me  to  refuse  a  pardon 
to  such  faithful  servants.  If  your  husband  had  only  offended 
me,  his  pardon  would  be  granted  beforehand ;  but  I  owe  satis- 
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fjEustion  to  France,  upon  which  he  has  drawn  all  the  evils  of 
sedition  and  of  war.  My  duty  as  a  king  ties  up  my  hands. 
I  can  do  nothing  more  than  pray  for  the  soul  of  him  whom 
justice  has  condemned,  and  to  offer  my  protection  to  you  and 
to  his  child."  After  these  words  the  King  was  borne  into  his 
carriage  and  the  windows  were  closed. 

The  hapless  wife  fednted  upon  the  track  of  the  wheels. 


XVIII. 

Meanwhile  Labedoy^re,  suspended  between  the  despair  of 
leaving  his  wife  a  widow,  his  child  an  orphan,  and  his  mother 
inconsolable  upon  the  earth,  and  the  last  glimmering  of  hope 
which  the  relations  of  his  family  with  the  court  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  his  dungeon,  employed  his  last  hours  in  pouring 
out  his  soul  in  letters  to  his  mother,  to  his  wife,  and  to  the 
King.  He  did  not  implore  or  beg  for  his  life;  he  acknowledged 
his  faults  to  disburden  his  conscience,  that  he  might  not  cany 
before  the  great  judge  of  all,  either  the  sophistry  or  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  man  of  party.  He  would  not  leave,  through  pride, 
an  example  fatal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  soldier  and  the  discipline 
of  his  companions  in  arms.  His  fault  had  never  been  without 
remorse  and  agitation.  Misfortune  had  restored  to  him  moral 
light  and  peace.  He  had  received  with  the  piety  of  his  family 
the  exhortations  of  a  minister  of  the  religion  of  his  mother. 
He  sanctified  his  agony  and  his  tears  by  prayer  and  by  the 
acceptance  of  his  punishment.  Eveiy  minute  that  passed 
diminished  the  short  space  of  time  left  for  pardon.  This  was 
the  last  day,  and  the  evening  was  coming  on  without  any  noise 
at  the  door  of  his  prison  announcing  to  him  a  message  of  mercy. 

After  the  fainting  of  his  young  wife  under  tiie  carriage 
wheels  of  the  King,  his  mother,  stronger  in  her  age  and  her 
piely,  had  persisted  in  suplicating  without  hope.  In  deep 
mourning;  and  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  concealed,  by  the  dis- 
obedient indulgence  of  some  courtiers  and  some  officers  related  to 
her  fiemuly,  in  the  shadow  of  the  vestibule,  she  waited  in  mortal 
anxiety  the  return  of  the  King,  resolved  to  embrace  his  knees 
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when  ha  should  alight  from  the  ooadi  and  to  let  heieelf  be 
tiampled  under  his  feet  niber  than  gire  up,  without  a  final 
effort,  the  life  of  her  eon.  But  the  King  who  anticipated 
another  heartawnding  seene,  and  wished  to  omd  it,  had  oidered 
thateveiy  suppliant  should  he  kept  at  adistanee  fromhun.  A 
rampart  of  valets,  of  gaaids,  and  of  oourtierB  aooozdinglj 
surrounded  him  the  moment  he  touched  the  tlireriiold  of  his 
palace,  and  kept  the  poor  mother  at  a  distance  from  him.  Her 
cries  and  sobs  alone  reached  the  ears  of  the  King ;  but  he 
stifled  their  echo  in  his  heart,  for  fear  of  being  deficient  in 
policy  while  yielding  to  nature. 

Cruel  and  ill-understood  duty  of  EingB,  who  vtniggle 
against  the  instinet  of  feeling,  that  infellible  vmee  of  God  him- 
self, and  who  think-that  the  effect  of  vengeance  upon  men  is 
more  effioaoious  than  m^pianimity !  Madame  de  LahedoyM 
was  carried  hack  to  the  bosom  of  her  decimated  family,  and 
OTerwhelmed  with  inconsolable  grief  by  those  veiy  princes 
whose  return  they  had  longed  and  sighed  for  ell  their  lives ! 
The  triumph  of  their  opinions  became  thus,  by  a  cruel' modEOzy 
of  late,  the  anguish  of  their  hearts  and  the  -mourmng  df 
their.house. 

XIX. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening:  at  the  same  moment,  a 
carriage,  escorted  by  gendarmes,  was  bearing  LabMc^^e  to 
the  pkce  of  execution,  under  a  garden  wall  on- that  same-pkdn 
of  Grenelle  which  a  few  days  befoce  he  had  contested  with  the 
enemy.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  priest  ^iho  lecited  to  him 
in  a  low  voice  the  prayem  in  the  paa^i  of  death.  On  alight- 
ing firom  the  coach  he  ]^roeived  amidst  a  UtAd  group  of  curious 
persons  aUaracted  to  ttespotby  the  rumour  of  the  exeontron,  a 
£EdthM  friend,  Cassar  de  Ni^rvaux,  wheae  visits  had  citeBL  eon- 
soled  him  in  the  solitude  of  hie  prison.  Th»  prssenoe  of  this 
witness,  a  firiend  at  an  hoar  when  mil  ^se  upon  earth  are 
enemies,  and  the  consolation  of  4ying  .in  the  pzeeence  of  one 
at  least  who  would  shed  an  honest  tear  to  his  memory,  threw  a 
gleam  of  saddening  joy  over  the  tountenanoe  of  Lab6doy^re. 
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Hdodraiieeol  towards  M,de  Ne7veatiz,:aiid  tiiie  two  cftinpMiifms 
in  arms  embraeed  eaeb  other  a&otioiiately.  They  exefamgid 
some  rapid  and  intemipted  words  inalowToioe.  OBistoriaim 
assert  tiiot  M.  de  Nerreanx  promised  his  dying  fiiend  to  srenge 
him :  but  yengeanee,  a  sentiment  altogether  human,  eadsted 
no  longer  in  the  soul  of  LabMoy^re,  which  was  full  of  religi<HB 
hope  and  diiine  forgiveness.  M.  de  Nerrauz  only  proinised 
his  fnead  to  avenge  him  on  oblivion,  by  the  Mel^  and  ten- 
derness of  his  reeoUeetion. 

Lab^doy^  approaching  the  soldiers  ordered  fox  his  esxe- 
cation,  and  walldn^  from  the  wall  towards  Hiom,  appeared 
slowly  to  measure  t&e  number  of  steps  which  ought  to  separate 
him  from  his  executioners.  He  stopped  a  moment  on  the  spot 
whidi  he  seemed  to  have  chosen  for  his  death,  l^en,  as  if  a 
sudden  thought  had  struck  him,  which  called  him  badtrto  life 
to  repair  a  kpse  of  memory,  he  returned  hastily  townrds  the 
priest,  wiiispered  something  in  his  ear,  aznl  embraeed  him;  after 
whii^h  resumed  his  chosen  place  in  ifiont  of  the  firing-party, 
awaitiBg^the  fmal  blow.  The  officer  who  commanded  tiie  ve* 
teni&s  approached  him  in  order  to  bandi^e*  his  eyes,  to  spore 
him,^th  the  eustomaxy  eonfiddemtion  ut  executions, 'the  sen- 
sation of  looking  on  the  arms  directed  against  him.  But  with 
a  gesture  he  declined  this  last  act  of  kindness,  needless  to 
those  who  like  him  have  been  familiar  with  death  on  so  many 
fields  of  battle.  He  threw  his  hat  upon  the  gr«nmd,  and 
untying  his  cravat,  begged  one  of  the  soldiers  to  accept  it  as  a 
present  from  e  dying  nmn,  and  keep  it  in  memcny  of  liim- 
The  soldier,  though  moved,  declined  the  gift  as  at  variance 
with  tbe  laws  of  military  discipline.  Lab^doy^e,  however, 
insisted,  and  the  soldierat  length  replied :  "  Well,  then,  I  will 
take  die  handkerchief,  but  it  shall  be  respectfiilly  to  coiner 
your  ftce  after  death." 

XX. 

IBatiafied  witbthis^ioos  resolution  of  die  soldxer,LaUdoydre 
handed  him  the  handkerdu^,  and  advanced  a  few  paces  closer 
to  l^efinng  party,  imtil  the  muzzles  of :dieir  mciiskets almost 
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touched  his  breast.  The  emotioii,  not  of  fear,  but  of  bidding 
farewell,  had  deprived  his  features  of  their  natural  colour,  but 
not  of  their  firm  expression  or  intr^id  look.  He  iiistinctiTely 
turned  his  head  towards  the  side  where  M.  de  Nervaux  was 
praying  for  him,  as  if  to  bestow  his  last  look  on  fiiendlj  eyes. 
Then  baring  his  breast,  he  said  with  a  firm  voice  to  the 
veterans,  "Fire,  my  friends!"  The  volley  replied  to  his 
voice,  he  staggered  and  fell,  pierced  with  a  number  of  balls. 
The  smoke  of  the  discharge  covered  for  a  moment  the  soldiers 
and  the  body.  When  this  was  dispelled  by  the  breeze,  the 
priest  who  had  attended  the  execution,  approached  the  body 
extended  on  the  border  of  a  ditch,  knelt  down,  and  steeping  a 
handkerchief  in  the  warm  blood  flowing  from  the  breast  of  the 
deceased,  which  he  had  promised  to  take  as  a  relic  to  Madame 
Lab^doyere,  he  retired. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  third  martyr  of  the  hundred, 
days ;  the  first  act  of  justice  of  the  law,  after  the  horrors  of  the 
assassinations  of  the  people.  It  was  impossible  to  pardon  him, 
and  stiU  more  impossible  not  to  pity  his  fate.  Neither  interest 
nor  ambition  had  caused  or  debased  his  crime ;  he  had  yielded  to 
that  martial  popularity,  to  that  seduction,  to  that  attraction  of 
youth  towards  the  emperor.  These  feelings  had  shown  him  the 
patriotism  but  not  the  defection,  the  glory  but  not  the  breach 
of  discipline  of  which  he  was  guilty.  The  fematicism  of  great 
innovations  had  fascinated  and  incriminated  his  mind ;  but  the 
&ult  had  scarcely  been  committed  when  it  began  to  goad  him. 
Before  he  had  expiated  it  with  his  life,  he  had  made  an  expia- 
tion of  honour.  God  and  men  were  satisfied,  and  could  the 
royal  house  of  Bourbon  require  more  ?  No.  The  cruel  joy  it 
thus  afforded  to  its  partisans  was  a  concession  to  the  enmity  of 
the  royalists.  Concessions  of  this  nature  do  not  appease 
parties,  they  only  heighten  their  thirst  for  more ;  they  sadden 
a  whole  reign,  they  cramp  the  mind  of  a  nation,  they  light  up 
resentments  which  are  never  more  extinguished. 

Louis  XVIII.,  by  this  inflexibility  so  contrary  to  his  cha- 
racter, thought  he  took  rank  amongst  statesmen.  He  sacri- 
ficed his  heart  to  a  vain  policy.  A  disarmed  King,  conciliatoiy 
and  pacific,  his  strength  and  greatness  consisted  in  clemency. 
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Napoleon  had  left  liim  no  other  superiorily  to  distinguish  him 
than  magnanimity;  and  that  at  least  he  ought  to  haVe  made 
his  own.  It  was  not  by  executions  that  he  could  .  outriyal 
hatUes ;  in  his  soul  alone  he  should  have  sought  his  genius. 
The  royalists  in  his  court,  and  the  foreigners  in  his  capital* 
imperiously  demanded  of  him  to  avenge  them  and  himself. 
This  is  true.  The  blood  of  LabMoy^re  was  offered  up  in 
satisfaction  to  the  Eing*s  party,  and  in  reparation  to  Europe. 
But  if  he  made  this  sacrifice  to  his  court,  Louis  XYIII  was  no 
longer  King;  and  if  he  made  it  to  the  foreign  powers,  he  was 
no  longer  a  Frenchman.  In  the  first  case,  an  instrument  of 
the  animosity  of  some ;  and  in  the  second,  an  instrument  of 
the  passion  of  others ;  he  lowered  himself  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  failed,  moreover,  in  the  part  which  he  had  wisely 
marked  out  for  himself  in  the  solitude  and  meditation  of  his 
long  exile,  as  a  sovereign  pacificator;  for  to  pacify  is  to  pardon. 
When  the  object  is  to  conciliate  a  people,  it  is  not  blood  that 
should  be  thrown  amongst  the  parties,  but  indulgence  and 
mercy.  The  execution  of  Labedoyere  was  the  first  stain  on 
this  reign,  destined  soon  after  to  be  tarnished  and  saddened,  by 
others. 

The  horizon  so  serene  in  I8I4  began  to  be  overcast. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  the  court  and  in  the  chambers  but  cries 
of  vengeance.  Chance,  at  this  time,  also  delivered  into  the 
bands  of  the  Bourbons  the  most  illustrious  of  these  victims. 
Marshal  Ney.  It  was  the  evil  genius  of  the  Restoration  that 
made  them  this  fatal  gift.  In  presenting  them  with  culprits,  it 
tempted  them  with  their  blood.  This  blood,  justly  or  uiyustly 
shed,  must  recoil  upon  their  memory,  and  deprive  them  of  the 
noblest  prestige  which  their  race  had  derived  from  the  revolu- 
tion, that  of  pardoned  martyrdom,  of  proscribed  innocence 
restored,  and  of  a  magnanimous  return  to  their  native  land. 

Untn  this  day  they  had  been  the  visible  Providence  of 
their  country,  arriving  in  the  midst  of  its  distresses,  aver- 
ting its  dismemberment,  shielding  it  with  their  legitimacy 
against  Europe,  reconciling  it  with  all  nations  and  with  itself. 
But  from  this  day  they  descended  from  this  sublime  rank,  to 
the  rank  of  princes  enslaved  to  the  passions  of  the  moment. 
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ob0dknt:to  fbe  montmBots  of  dieir  party,  instead  of  mingKwg 
all  fiaitiai,  eren  tiia  gnilly  onos,  in  liie  impartiidily  of  tfaoir 
pardon,  and  fiurgatting  that  after  intestine  etmgglee,  espeoiallj 
when  they  are  'oomplioated  hy  patriotio  struggles  against  foveign 
povPBCSf  and  when  enors  are  eoceiued  hy  illnstrioiis  eijdoits  and 
gneat  glorf,  then  is  Imttme  jnstioe— amnesty. 
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Trial  of  Lavalette — ^Hii  oondemnation  and  e8oap»— Fnry  ofihe  dumber 
at  the  neWB— Aiteat  of  Manhal  Ney-— He  is  aent  to  Paria  and  brought 
before  a  court  martial — Noble  conduct  of  Marahal  Monceiy*— The 
Court  declares  itself  incompetent — ^He  is  brought  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers — Implacability  of  the  ministera — Debates  and  divers  inci- 
dsnta— Evidenee  of  Bourmont-— M.  Bellarf  s  address  to  the  court  for 
the  proaecution^-Quibbles  of  the  defence— Atdtade  of  the  Marshal— 
His  oondemnation — Yindiotive  intriguea  of  the  royalistsx-Hagnani- 
mous  intercession  of  Madame  Hutchinson — Ney  in  his  prison — His 
last  moments.  His  interview  with  his  family — His  execution — ^Re- 
action of  public  opinion  in  his  &vour  and  against  the  Bourbons. 


There  are  times  and  seasons  of  a  cruel  tendency,  eyen  when 
men  are  disposed  to  clemency.  Vengeance  is  a  vice  so  natural  to 
the  human  species  that  the  triumphant  opinions  of  the  moment 
seem  spontaneously  hent  on  avenging  themselves  at  the  very 
time  that  governments  are  inclined  to  pardon.  Those  govern- 
ments which  resist  this  h^ae  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and 
refuse  this  gratification  to  the  anger  of  the  times,  merit  well  at 
the  hands  of  puhlic  morality  and  of  posterity.  Those,  on  the 
contrazy,  which  yield  up  victims  to  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, tarnish  themselves  for  ever  by  this  severity,  or  this 
complaisance;  and  for  the  short  and  wretched  popularity  of  the 
moment  they  renounce  that  which  alone  is  durable — ^the  popu- 
larity of  the  human  heart.  They  are  accountable  to  history  not 
only  for  the  blood  they  themselves  demand,  but  also  for  that 
which  they  grant  to  the  resentment  of  their  party.  At  this 
day  whea  opinions  which  were  burning  in  1815  have  cooled 
down*— through  the  remoteness  of  the  events  which  had  inflamed 
them — when  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Louis  XVIII., 
Charles  X^  the  JDauphin,  the  Duchess  of  Angouldme,  the  Duke 
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de  Berry,  the  Bichelieus,  the  Lain^s,  the  Tallejrands,  the 
Fouches,  the  Neys,  the  LahMoydres,  the  Lavalettes,  the  most 
insatiable  members  in  their  rage  for  justice  of  the  Chambers 
and  the  Senates  of  1815,  sleep  together  in  the  same  dost,  what 
politician  of  that  period  would  now  arise  with  the  same  hatreds 
and  the  same  fmaticism  which  inflamed  him  then?  What 
friend  of  the  Bourbons  still  living  that  would  not  redeem  at 
the  price  of  his  blood,  the  stains  and  reproaches  of  which  these 
executions  have  left  the  impress  on  the  name,  and  on  tha 
cause  of  the  second  restoration  ?  Tho^e  executions  were  not 
merely  rigours,  they  were  faults ;  and  these  feuilts  not  only  re- 
tarded the  reconciliation  of  the  country  with  itself,  its  divisions 
being  enyenomed  and  perpetuated  by  political  punishments,  but 
they  made  of  the  Bourbons  the  interested  executioners  of  the 
national  anger,  instead  of  making  them  the  arbitrators  and 
peacemakers  of  all  parties.  They  did  more,  they  clouded  the 
futurity  of  a  reign  whose  destiny  was  to  be  accepted  as  an 
asylum  even  by  those  who  had  struggled  against  it.  They 
mixed  up  with  the  griefs  and  the  resentments  of  the  relations, 
the  friends,  and  the  partisans  of  the  victims,  the  name  of  the 
King  and  of  his  fiBunily,  who  could  only  recover  and  perpetuate 
their  legitimacy  in  the  benedictions  of  the  nation.  All  govern- 
ments fall ;  but  none  are  more  sure  of  recovering  themselves 
than  those  which  fall  in  their  innocence,  or  in  their  mag- 
nanimity. 

II. 

The  trial  of  M.  Lavalette  immediately  followed  the  execution 
of  Labedoy^re. 

M.  de  Lavalette  was  an  old  aide-de-camp  of  Bonaparte  in 
Italy  and  Egypt,  who  had  quitted  the  army  for  a  civil  govern- 
ment employ.  Under  the  Empire  he  was  director  of  the  post- 
office,  a  confidential  place,  during  a  reign  when  the  most  secret 
transactions  of  the  citizens  were  spied  into,  as  symptoms  of 
public  opinions  and  elements  of  government.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth  March,  during 
the  interregnum  at  Paris,  M.  de  Lavalette  had  gone  to 
take   possession  of  the  administration  of  the  post-office,  and 
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had  sent  couriers  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  departments, 
announcing  the  retreat  of  the  King,  and  the  pretended 
enthusiasm  of  the  capital.  After  the  ahdication  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  dispersion  of  his  partisans,  M.  de  Lavalette 
had  heen  arrested.  Though  indirectly  warned  heforehand,  hj 
a  voluntary  indiscretion  of  the  numerous  friends  he  had  in  the 
King's  cabinet,  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  information. 
The  police  were  obliged,  though  with  reluctance,  to  obey  the 
court.  M.  Pasquier,  then  minister  of  justice,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  time  to  the  prisoner,  and  to  soften  by  this  delay 
the  irritation  against  him,  had  withdrawn  Lavalette  from  trial 
by  court  martial,  and  left  him, 'intentionally  forgotten,  in  his 
prison,  to  await  the  assembly  of  the  civil  jury,  a  tribunal  still 
more  harsh  and  arbitrary.  They  would  have  gladly  forgotten 
him  altogether,  but  the  chamber  had  scarcely  re-assembled 
when  the  name  of  M.  de  Lavalette  excited  the  enthusiastic 
members  of  this  body  so  fervent  in  their  zeal,  who  loudly  de- 
manded those  deeds  of  vengeance  which  they  called  acts  of 
justice.  After  two  months  suspense,  Lavalette  was  condemned 
to  death. 

Being  a  man  much  liked  and  inoffensive,  he  inspired  with  a 
generous  interest  those  even  who  had  not  shared  in  his  fault. 
The  Princess  de  Yaudemont,  a  lady  of  influence  over  the  court 
and  political  parties,  by  her  connections  with  both  sides — M 
de  Yitrolles,  a  man  of  ardent  zeal,  but  of  a  merciful  disposition 
to  the  vanquished — ^M.  de  Talleyrand-— Fouch6 — ^M.  Decazcs, 
himself,  a  rigorous  minister  but  an  indulgent  man-— were  desi- 
rous of  saving  the  condemned  from  the  execution  of  a  sentence 
which  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  an  important  victim.  M. 
Pasquier,  who  was  no  longer  minister  at  the  time  of  trial,  had. 
done  himself  honour  by  a  courageous  deposition  in  favour  of 
the  accused.  The  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  by  the  simple  impulse 
of  his  nature,  revolted  against  this  execution  for  the  crime,  not 
of  treason,  but  of  the  fidelity  of  an  old  friend  to  his  general. 
He  solicited  from  Louis  XVIII.  the  pardon  of  Lavalette;  but 
though  the  King  was  desirous  of  indulgence  he  did  not  dare  to 
grant  it.  Urged  on  between  the  raging  anger  of  the  assembly 
and  the  underhand  vengeance   of  his  court,   *'  Lavalette  is 

a  8 
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gmllj,"  he  replied  to  M.  de  Bicholieuy  *'  the  Claamber  de- 
maauis  ezamplea;  I  i&dme  to  pardon*  and  I  shall  not  xefiiae 
joa  the  life  of  lAvaLette ;  bat  rest  aasiired  that  the  dajlollovuig 
that  on  whidi  they  hear  you  have  obtained  this  act  ixom  me, 
you  irill  be  defeated  by  the  maiodty,  and  I  shall  he  oompeUed 
to  sacrifice  yoinrself.'*  M.  Deeazes,  ivho  had  more  inflaen^ae 
iiith  ih»  Khig»  interceded  also  for  pardon :  "  Find  some  mman 
ef  appeasing  the  Assembly,  and  atoppmg  the  veicifezatiQDA  of 
its  ringleaders,"  replied  the  King,  ''  and  yen  shall  have  the 
pardon."  "  I  can  only  see  QEBe»"  said  M.  Deoazes, ''  whkk  is 
that  tiie  Duchess  d'Angouldme,  so  inflaential  with  the  xe^Mlists 
c(f  the  Assembly,  should  herself  intexeede  with  your  ia||es^, 
and  thus  prevent  the  murmurs  of  her  own  party/' 

The  Bnchess  d'AngouLSme  being  solicited  to  this  kiter- 
eessicm  1^  the  Bvke  de  Bichel]«a»  vas  moved  and  ahed  teavs 
She  pvomised  to  intfloroede;  ahe  xemamberad  the  Temfi^ 
Madftwte  de  Lavalatte  was  iaJamied  of  this  lavourabk  dis- 
position  of  the  princesflu  Maxdial  Maanont,  who  oomminidad 
the  pakoe-guard,  always  eag^  to  redeem  his  fauUs  towards  tlie 
Emperor  by  services  to  his  old  companions-in-arms,  undactoek 
to  conduct  the  wife  of  Laval^te  into  the  palaoe»  in  violation  of 
aSl  the  orders  which  would  yield  before  im  rank.  Bnt  while 
tins  generous  plot  was  coneocting  between  the  Jung,  the 
ministers^  Marmont,  and  the  princess  herscd:^  some  evU  cdun 
selkrs  got  round  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me*  induced  bar  to 
lepent  of  her  virtaoos  intentioBS,  and  desed  her  heart  agvnat 
all  magnanimity,  in  the  name  ef  these  veasone  of  atate  wUeh 
ai«  the  ordin^  sophisms  ef  the  irritated  ]ttS8ioB&  WJmb 
Marmont  appeared,  with  the  weeping  young  wife  of  the  owr 
demned  victim  leaning  on  his  aim,  the  Duohess  turned  away 
her  eyee  from  the  suppliant,  and  casting  an  aagiy  look  en  itiia 
manhal  dieappeared,  like  the  last  deceitful  hope  of  the  dlyvng* 

There  now  remained  only  one  resouree,  the  esespe  olithe 
priflener.  The  Prhtcess  de  Yaudemont  superintended  aU  the 
prepamtkme  for  the^iterpriee,  audit  may  £urly  be  suppoeed  that 
the  niinisters,  disposed  as  they  th^aatselves  were  to  clement; 
and  also  being  friends  of  the  princess,  dosed  thdr  eyes  at;leHit 
to  a  pkt  whidi  so  well  answered  their  own  wishes 
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However  this  may  be,  Madauia  de  lAvalette,  acoonqpaoded  by 
her  cluldr^i,  yn&  admitted  iato  the  pneon  the  evening  before 
the  day  fbLed  fox  the  execution^  ae  if  to  reeeiTe  the  last  &re:«rell 
of  her  hxtsband.  She  dressed  him  up  in  her  own  clothes,  and 
at  the  hour  of  shutting  up  the  cells  for  the  night,  after  the  cus- 
tomary visits  to  the  prisonas»  Lavalette,  thus  disguised,  and  his 
features  hidden  by  a  thick  veil,  under  which  he  affected  to  be 
sobbing  bitteiiy,  passed  unrecognised  through  the  ranks  of  the 
jailors,  whose  vigilance  was  lulled  by  their  pily.  He  was 
received  by  some  friends  at  the  door,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  office  of  fojeign  afiGurs,  where  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu 
had  prepared  an  asylum  for  him  with  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  department.  Lavalette  thus  protected  by  those 
very  persons  who  were  directing  a  search  to  be  made  for  him, 
awaited  in  safety  till  the  commotion  excited  by  his  escape  should 
have  subsided.  Bis  was  finally  dressed  in  tliuB  English  unilbrm 
by  some  young  English  officers, — ^Mr.  Olmrchill,  heir  to  one  of 
the  most  historical  names  of  his  countiyy  and  Sir  B^jbert  Wilson, 
who  personally  conducted  him  to  the  frontier. 

Exclamations  of  rage  broke  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
at  the  news  of  Lavalette*s  escape.  We  recall  them  here  as  a 
reproach  to  the  spirit  of  party,  but  for  the  honour  of  human  ' 
nature  we  shall  not  name  those  who  uttered  them.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  depended 
on  the  head  of  this  prisoner,  and  the  widowhood  of  his  wife. 
The  resentment  of  disappointed  anger  growled  &om-that  day 
forward  against  the  ministers,  and  even  against  the  King  him< 
self.  It  was  no  longer  ministers  the  assembly  wanted,  but 
iictors.  These  murmurs  threw  a  damp  on  the  indulgence  of 
the  King's  heart,  and  on  the  moderation  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  They  seemed  to  think  that  a  great  sacrifice  was 
necessary  to  appease  the  irritations  of  the  Chamber.  A  vic- 
tim was  now  only  required.  Unlucky  chajice  threw  one  into 
their  hands.     This  was  Marshal  Ney. 

III. 

After  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  Marshal  Ney  had 
quitted  Paris  under  an   assumed  name,  and  had  proceeded 
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towards  Switzerland.  Still  more  oppressed  by  anxiety  of  mind 
than  by  the  enmity  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had  exhibited  as  much 
indecision  in  his  flight  as  in  his  fault.  The  evil  genius  which 
had  taken  possession  of  him  at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  which  had 
since  followed  him  to  Lille,  to  Waterloo,  and  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  still  beset  him  from  asylum  to  asylum.  It  was  not 
death  he  feared  to  meet  wherever  he  went  but  the  reprobation 
of  his  weakness  The  army  which  had  retired  behind  the  Loire 
still  offered  him  an  honourable  and  safe  retreat ;  but  the  army 
was  Bonapartist,  and  he  had  execrated  Bonaparte  in  replying 
to  Lab^doyfere  in  the  discussions  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Thus  pursued  by  the  dislike  of  the  army,  by  the  enmity  of  the 
foreign  powers,  and  by  the  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  he  had 
now  no  refuge  but  in  death ;  and  while  he  fled  from  it  he 
seemed  to  seek  it. 

Having  arrived  at  Lyons,  and  about  to  cross  the  Alps,  he 
was  apprehensive,  though  furnished  with  a  passport  from 
Count  de  Bubna,  general  of  the  Austrian  army,  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  on  entering  Switzerland.  He  re- 
turned,  therefore,  towards  the  interior,  and  passed  some  days* 
without  being  recognised  at  the  baths  of  St.  Amand,  in  itie 
department  of  the  Loire.  On  learning  at  this  place  that  his 
name  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  proscription  list,  he  changed 
it  a  second  time,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
at  the  chateau  of  Bessonis,  the  residence  of  a  family  related  to 
his  wife.  The  solitude  of  this  place,  the  discretion  of  his 
hosts,  and  the  name  of  a  noble  family  of  Auvergne  under 
which  he  concealed  his  own  from  the  curiosity  of  the  servants, 
together  with  the  vicinity  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  which  pre- 
served the  country  from  the  prying  of  the  police,  all  con- 
tributed to  his  concealment.  Several  weeks  passed  over  in 
this  asylum,  when  one  of  those  acts  of  imprudence  which  are 
the  snares  of  security,  excited  a  suspicion  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Aurillac  that  some  illustrious  outlaw  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  chateau  of  Bessonis. 
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IV. 

Tli^e  Marshal  had  fonnerly  received,  as  a  present  from 
Napoleon,  a  Turkish  sabre,  one  of  the  Egyptian  spoils,  the 
peculiar  form  and  rich  decoration  of  which  attracted  eveiy  eye. 
This  weapon  always  accompanied  him  as  a  souvenir  and  a  wit- 
ness of  his  glory.  Having  one. day  exhibited  it  to  the  admira- 
tion of  his  hosts,  he  forgot  to  take  it  back  to  his  chamber,  and 
left  it  carelessly  in  the  drawing-room.  A  country  neighbour 
on  paying  a  visit  at  the  chateau  perceived  the  weapon,  and  was 
struck  by  its  ms^nificence.  Without  any  idea  of  doing  mis- 
chief he  spoke  of  the  Turkish  sabre  he  had  seen  a  few  days 
after  in  the  town  of  Aurillac,  and  described  it  minutely.  One 
of  the  idlers  who  listened  to  him,  and  who  had  a  taste  for,  and 
a  knowledge  of  handsome  arms,  exclaimed  that  there  were 
only  two  such  sabres  in  the  world,  those  of  Murat  and  of 
Marshal  Ney.  This  conversatioh  awoke  conjectures  in  some 
who  were  present,  which  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the 
prefect  This  functionary  being  acquainted  with  the  relation- 
ship between  .the  family  of  Bessonis  and  that  of  Ney,  no 
longer  entertained  any  doubt  that  the  unknown  guest  of  the 
chateau  was  the  marshal  himself.  He  therefore  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  gendarmes,  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  to 
surprise  the  chateau  at  day-break,  and  to  bring  away  the  sus^ 
pected  stranger.  Governments,  whatever  may  be  their  charac- 
ter, always  find  men  ready  to  yield  them  up  their  prey. 
Hatred  is  the  feeling  that  most  zealously  serves  both  princes 
and  parties.  If  the  prefect  of  Aurillac  had  had  more  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  the  King  than  for  the  anger  of  the  royalists,  he 
would  have  given  the  outlaw  time  to  escape  his  search.  What, 
in  fact,  could  Ney  do  against  the  Bourbons?  He  was  ruined 
with  all  parties.  His  flight  connived  a.t  by  M.  Locard,  the 
prefect  would  but  save  a  man ;  his  arrest  embarrassed  and  tar* 
nished  a  whole  reign :  but  these  reflections  did  not  occur  to 
the  prefect  of  Aurillac.  At  break  of  day  the  gendarmes  sur- 
rounded the  chateau ;  the  officer  commanding  ^e  detachment 
and  eighteen  men  of  his  brigade  entered  the  court-yard.    Tht 
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tramping  of  the  horses,  the  noise  of  arms,  and  the  alarm  of 
the  people  of  the  house  awoke  the  marshal.  He  could  still 
however  fly,  by  stealing  into  the  woods  through  the  gardens, 
hot  he  -mmot  weary  of  opposing  his  destiny:  he  afipeared  at  the 
wiadffw,  «&d  addressing  the  cowmandant  of  die  gendanaes  he 
loudly  declared  who  he  was,  ordered  tile  ioots  to  be  opened, 
and  step^ng  from  Iris  chamber  said  to  die  gendamm :  ^  I  am 
Michaei  N«y,"  and  acoompanied  diera  without  resurtaBce  to 
Avrilke. 

v. 

H»  was  diem  treated  ^^th  respeet  by  the  prefect  His 
goards  were  withdiscwn,  be  was  only  xeqiziiBd  to  giTe  his  w<»d 
not  to  escape,  and  he  waa  sent  to  Paris  under  die  saperindaaa- 
dence  ef  twa  offieers.  In  passing  dirov^  the  canteBmeotB  of 
die  army  of  tbe  Loize,  be  mi^  h«r»  alkuwed  hinaelf  to  be 
carried  off  by  his  seldienL  General  Exoefanans  offered  to  da- 
livw  him,  bat  he  refused,  that  ba  might  not  forfeit  has  word. 
He  arrirod  at  Paris  at  the  "very  moment  when  las  oompaoaan 
in  imns  asd  dafedioB,  hMdoj^m,  was  fatting  under  the  bails 
of  his  exeoationers. 

Aft^  a  long  exandnaticm  by  M.  Decazea,  ho  was  bioagiit 
to  a  coait-martial,  composed  of  die  man^bais  and  geaerak  \ibo 
had  beoB  witoeases  of  |iis  ybIoox  but  were  free  ffom  his  faults. 
These  were  Mas8^iia,Moneey,Ai]^reau,  and  Morder.  Monc^ 
reteed  to  sit  in  judgmsent  oohisoldeoiBpaiiion  in  glory.  His 
letter  to  &e  King  was  in  style  and  didion  a  modri  of  civic 
cNMuage,  of  respeetfol  fianaosss,  and  kxfidness  of  soul:  ^ I  do 
set  kamiw,  I  do  mot  wish  to  know,"  said  Moncey  to  the  King, 
**if  Nay  is  innocent  cr  gnilty ;  your  jostice  and  the  €quUy  of 
has  judges  will  answer  for  it  to  posterity,  wfaidi  weighs  in  die 
same  baknee  both  kings  and  subjects.  Ah!  Sire,  if  yoar 
eooncillors  were  only  desirens  of  good  diey  would  tell  yoa 
ttet  die  seaffoid  nerer  made  friends  for  a  cause,  is  it  the 
rilies  who  require  dud;  France  should  immolate  her  most  illustri- 
o«s  citDEens?  What,  I !  I  pronounce  upon  die  fate  <^  Maxv 
And  Key!  Where  then  were  his  accusers  while  he  was  sig- 
sa&ing  himaetf  on  so  many  fields  of  battle?    If  Euasia and- 
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dM  Coiiitiaii  cumoffc  punkBi  the  Piime  ^  Mosko^o,  can 
FtBMMerer  &rget  tbt  faeio  of  die  Besnesioa?  And  should  I 
eoodBmn  to  dettii  Mm.  to  ^em  so  xunj  Fremahmea  owe  tfaeir 
livea*  80  maiiyfioBilies  thcorseni,  tbeir  husbuids,  tbeir&tlMBSf 
No,  Sire,  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  save  my  country,  or  my  life^ 
I  shall  at  least  preserve  my  honour !  Who  amongst  us  will 
not  be  compelled  to  regret  that  we  could  not  find  death  at 
Waterloo  ?  Your  Majesty  w91  excrase  the  frmikncss  of  an  old 
soldier,  who,  remote  from  intr^e,  has  never  known  anything 
bat  Ms  profesraon  aend  Ms  oonntiy  ^  and  who  ventures  to  think 
ihat  liie  same  voice  wMch  blamed  the  wars'  of  Spain  and  of 
Russia  might  also  speak  the  language  of  tmdi  to  the  best  of 
MngB.  I  am  not  unconsexous  that  with  any  other  monarch'  my 
proceeding  would  be  dangerous,  but  in  descending  to  the  tomh 
I  may  exclaim  with  one  of  your  illustrious  ancestors :  '  All  is 
lost  except  honour  T  and  then  I  shall  die  content !" 

VL 

Whilst  an  old  marshal  was^thos  giving  vent  to  accents  of 
independence  and  delicacy  o£  feeling,  so  rare  amon^^t  those 
whose  profession  forbids  them  to  tamper  with  (d>edience,  a  man 
who  had  but  lately  beoi  a  tribune  of  liberty,  and  who  had 
subsequently  compounded  with  tyrrany  on  the  SOth  of  March, 
— Benjamin  Constant,  wrote  confidential  letters  to  M.  Decazes, 
with  a  view  of  inspiring  the  Councils  of  the  King  with  a 
spirit  of  indulgence.  But  public  opinion  was  at  that  moment 
so  implacable  against  Marshal  Ney,  that  when  invoking  an 
amnesty  for  all  the  guilty,  Bex^amin  Constant  himself  seemed 
to  abandon  the  most  illustrious,  and  the  most  culpable  of  all, 
the  hero  of  the  Beresina.  It  is  true  that  at  the  period  when 
these  letters  were  written  to  save  the  life  of  Lab^doyere,  Mar- 
shal N^y  was  not  yet  arrested,  or  at  least  Ms  arrest  was  not 
knvwn*  In  ghdng'  up'-tMs  victim  to  vBngeanoe,  Bei^amin 
GoutBot  tfamght  he  was  only  giving  up  a  name ;  Ms  lettm^ 
bomber,  too  weU  erpreas  tiie  agitation  and  debasement  of  jos^ 
tiee  wMdi  preTaakd  at  the  moment  not  to  oox^titate  aaienional 
of  history. 
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^'M.  de  Labedoydre/''  eaid  Benjamin  Constant  in  these 
letters,  '*  is  veiy  giulty ;  but  he  has  been  brought  to  this  by 
the  party  which  for  the  last  fifteen  months  has  defeated  all  the 
intentions  of  the  King,  and  keeps  the  oomitiy  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  crisis. 


"  When  the  King  returned  last  year  all  hearts  were  with 
him.  The  army  itself  would  have  been  easily  gained,  and  this 
the  King  would  have  accomplished;  but  projects  of  subversion 
circulated  around  him.  These  were  taken  for  the  secret  inten- 
tions of  the  King ;  and  when  a  man  has  offered  himself,  a 
shelter  has  been  seen  against  persecution,  and  a  guarantee  for 
interests. 


"  I  affirm  that  this  severity  is  not  the  meaiis  of  safety  that 
circumstances  require ;  that  if  severity  be*  desirable  one  head 
alone  should  fall,  and  that  M.  de  Labedoy^re,  how  guilty  so- 
ever he  may  be,  is  not  the  victim  to  strike,  if  one  be  absolutely 
necessary.  I  should  never  forgive  myself,  I  who  have  not  that 
&tal  mission,  were  I  to  designate  a  victim,  and  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  even  write  the  words  which  might  indicate  bim ;  but 
M.  de  Labedoy^re  might  allege  hastiness,  non-premeditation, 
frankness,  jouih — I  stay  my  pen,  for  my  hand  trembles  while 
I  think  that  this  insinuation  is  already  too  clear,  and  that  I 
ought  not,  while  pleading  for  the  life  of  one,  recommend  the 
death  of  another.     I  return  to  M.  de  Lab^doyere. 

"  The  fact  is  inexcusable.  M.  de  Lab^doydre  cannot  but 
be  condemned.  He  will  be  condemned ;  I  will  even  say  that 
he  ought  to  be.    He  has  spoken  to  me  of  his  defence. 

"  Legally  no  defence  can  avail  him. 

"I  think  that  this  plain  of  Grenelle,  not  having  been 
stained  with  the  blood  of  any  one  during  the  three  months  of 
Bonaparte's  return,  it  would  be  fortunate  that  neither  should 
it  be  under  the  King.  Finally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  vic- 
tim be  necessary  this  is  not  the  proper  one  ** 
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The  author  of  these  letters  was  destined  bitterly  to  bewail 
these  concessions,  which  were  only  verbal  at  the  moment  they 
were  written,  but  whidi  became  so'  many  excuses  for  rigour 
when  the  marshal  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Even  to  preserve  the  life  of  one,  a  statesman  should  never  give 
up  that  of  another  to  the  cruel  rage  of  party. 

VII. 

The  courage  of  Marshal  Moncey  was  punished  as  a  serious 
crime  against  discipline.  He  was  exiled  by  the  government  to 
the  castle  of  Ham.  He  entered  it  sadly  for  disobeying,  but 
left  it  happy  at  having  disobeyed. 

Meanwhile  Ney  was  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Condergerie,  which  had  witnessed  the  agonies  of  the  {loyalists, 
of  the  Girondists,  and  of  Queen  Marie- Antoinette,  during  the 
proscriptions  of  the  reign  of  terror.  His  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  embraced  for  a  moment  at  some  leagues  distance 
from  Paris,  on  coming  to  his  last  abode,  could  no  longer  gain 
admittance  to  him.  He  was  put  into  one  of  those  vaulted 
cells,  gloomy  and  damp,  which  are  constructed  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  building,  and  which  only  receive  light  and  air 
through  little  windows  half-opening  on  a  narrow  yard.  This 
light,  which  was  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  read,  seemed  a 
preparation  for  that  eternal  night  of  which  he  felt  the  approach* 
|Ie  had  no  other  occupation  than  his  thoughts,  and  no  other 
amusement  than  his  flute.  From  this  he  drew  forth  airs  some- 
times sad  as  his  soul,  sometimes  gay  as  the  memory  of  his 
childhood,  and  which  by  their  pastoral  and  serene  accent  con- 
trasted with  the  gloom  of  his  dungeon  and  the  anguish  of  his 
actual  sufferings. 

Oife  of  his  companions  in  captivity,  separated  from  him  by 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  Lavalette,  listened,  without  being 
able  to  reply,  to  the  melandioly  flute  of  the  hero.  Lavalette 
has  related  that  after  his  escape,  and  after  the  execution  of  the 
marshal,  he  accidentally  heard  one  day,  in  his  exile  beyond  the 
Bhine,  one  of  the  airs  which  the  prisoner  played  in  his  dun* 
geon,  and  that  these  notes  resounded  in  a  rural  f&te  in  Ge^ 
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msBj,  bringmg  to  hia  reGolleetum  the  seme  sir  fwnierly 
modtilated  hj  the  nnfertonate  captive  in  his  glooaiy  ooU,  o^ 
pressed  his  heart  and  melted  him  to  tears.  If  nuta  weald 
measure  the  suffering  of  his  feUow  being  by  what  he  himself 
has  suffi»«d,  he  m^^  treat  with  rigour,  but  he  would  not  tor- 
ture :  he  is  cruel  only  because  he  does  not  saffieioatljr  r^ect 
The  assembling  of  the  court-martial,  and  the  collecting  in 
Paris  of  the  witnesses  necessary  for  the  trial,  made  the  pri- 
soner languish  for  three  whole  months  in  the  Conciergerie. 

At  leE^th  he  was  bxought  before  the  tdbonil  of  his  peers. 
Seme  timid  consideratioiis  of  kgal  adyiAem  had  led  him  to  tibe 
remlsAion  of  dedining  this  trial  of  a  militazy  man  by  ailitai7 
men,  and  demanding  a  political  trial  before  the  GluMber  oi. 
Peers.  mb»  only  b^efit  be  could  eoEpect  freu  thn  rsftml  of  a 
trial  by  his  compamns  is  aims  was  delay ;  but  this  d^igr  9^ 
corded  to  his  demand  was  at  ti>e  erpe&se  of  his  gkvy  wzdbDOt 
seeoring  his  life.  Hie  maisiuib  and  the  generals  might  meair 
loot  his  4ex|i)eit8';  the  peers  only  knew  his  cane.  His  ^brtaiif, 
from  tlie  day  that  lie  had  rejeatod  the  counsel  of  hetieur  at 
Lon84e-SaQlnier,  was  to  vaodlate  between  ail  the  aaoat  &feal 
suggestioBB,  from  zemoise  to  relafse,  and  from  iaqanidence  to 
weakness.  To  give  up  his  life  nebiy  was  the  odly  wagr  to 
honour,  or  even  to  save  it.  The  tdiicaiieiy  of  hmj/vrs  is  ma- 
worthy  cf  the  soldier. 

vnr. 

The  oourtviai^al,  happy  to  rdieire  itsdf  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bis  lile  or  dea^  declared  UMi  hacamfeteiaU 
Tbe  Marshal  and  his  counsel  triumphed,  the  people  and  dm 
army  were  astonished,  the  court  and  the  goyenmieBt  were  ini- 
tated.  The  ministeze  to  hasten  the  caitaaBtrophe^  didnat  wait 
•  single  day;  they  transferred  the  trial  to  tiie  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  <^amenrs  of  the  loyaiists,  who  reproadbed  tin 
King  for  erefy  honr  of  We  spai^  to  lite  ])i^u«hal,  as  i^  weak* 
ness  and  a  complicity  of  ti^eason,  excited  eves  iha  eoei  of  M.  de 
ffidielieu.  He  assumed,  in  speakmg  before  the  Oaunher  «f 
Peers,  the  tone  of  an  impatient  aeoizser,  instead  of  ikm  i 
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of  the  ftfflieted  Imt  impassable  minister.  It  yma  no  longer  the 
man  but  tiia  enemy  ^niio  spoke.  This  -ma  his  only  fault-^the 
fault  of  'the  time  rather  than  of  bis  character.  He  seemed  to 
demand  net  justice  but  condemnation,  and  to  require  it  not 
only  ia  the  name  of  the  countty  but  in  t^t  of  the  foreigner. 

**  It  is  not  in  ike  name  <^  tiie  l^g  alone/*  said  M.  de 
Rbheliea,  "  that  ^w  perform  tins  duty ;  it'  is  in  the  name  of 
France  for  a  long  time  indignant,  and  now  stupified  with  aston 
iriuaeBt ;  it  is  in  tiie  name  of  Europe  that  we  eoi^ure,  and  at 
the  sam«  tii»e  fequire  you  to  tiy  Marshdi  Ney .  •  We  Tentnre  to 
say  tlaft  the  Chamber  ef  Peers  owes  to  the  world  *  striking  le- 
pantictt — it  must  be  a  prompt  one,  for  it  is  of  oonsequenee  to 
aiky  iheiiMbigBatie&  w^idi  is  rising  on  every  side.  You  will 
notfmfibr  too  kng  an  impunity  to  i^gender  fresh  disasters. 
Hie  Sing's  xmnisters  aie  compelled  to  inform  youtbat  this  ^ 
cnioa  <^  die  covrt^mairtM  has  beeome  a  trinmjiii  for  the 
tetious ;  it  IB  ef  oonsefoenoe  tiiat  thek  joy  should  be  shoit 
lived  t^t  it  may  not  be  isM. 

The  whole  ministry  had  ragned  lliese  wrdton  words  <of  the 
Biike  de  Biehi^ieu,  in  erder  that  the  pariiamentaiy  set  should 
hame  the  chantcfier  of  a  diplomatb  act,  and  ef  a  dedaratum  of 
tlie  ^ofmsmnent.  The  sole  excul|atioii,  if  there  be  any  forsoeh 
language,  was  in  ikas  excitement  of  public  e]nnsen  to  whidi  the 
oenster  alluded.  Bat  this  excrement  of  leyalnt  opinioii  was 
only  tJbe  aeng^  and  tbe  misfoitaiie  ef  the  moment  Wfts  it  the 
daty  ef  a  gewefument  to  become  its  interpretertmdexsestiener? 

IX. 

The  (^mmber  fif  Peers  obeyed  the  aapolseef  HieministeTS^ 
wiih^llie  ed^ty  of  a  body  whkli  a^yprehends  that  rt  may  be 
robbedoft^gnEl^cadon  of  its  resentment.  foUireedsys  it 
coBsdtutei  itseif  into  a  jn^Bcia!  court,  or  mther  a  stato  teibima], 
whs^  at  the  same  time  makes  md  awaids  itoewn  penalties. 
The  trial  cornmeneed  on  the  5ilst  Norembes.  The  galleries 
were  filled  with  spectators,  nearly  afl  enemies,  and  several 
fuiiiigiiciiii)  aammgst  whomf  were  ronarked  witb  pnn,  Pnnoe 
Meltenikh-and  1^  members  of  liie  diplomat^  body,  iimdieQB 
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observers  of  a  coarse  to  which  they  were  parties.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  from  a  sense  of  propriety  absented  himself.  The 
battle  field  is  the  tribunal  of  warriors.  The  trial  had  been  de> 
dded  between  Marshal  Ney  and  the  English  general  at  Water- 
loo. Wellington  would  have  tarnished  his  character  and  dis- 
honoured his  victory  in  looking  on  the  pangs  of  an  adversary 
about  to  be  executed  by  his  own  country.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  evening  before  the  accused  had  been  transferred  from 
the  Gondergerie  to  the  Luxembourg,  with  an  escort  and  a  pre- 
cipitation which  evinced  the  uneasiness  of  the  government  with 
respect  to  a  rescue,  or  a  rising  of  the  people.  A  corps  d'armee 
was  stationed  around  the  palace,  which  was  changed  into  a 
dtadel.  A  lower  room  transformed  into  a  prison,  and  furnished 
with  iron  window  bars,  bolts,  and  wicket,  served  as  a  dungeon 
for  the  prisoner.  He  could  contemplate  from  the  window,  the 
gardens  of  this  palace  of  the  Senate  and  the  Peerage,  where 
but  a  short  time  before  he  had  raised  his  voice  in  self-accusation 
by  acknowledging  the  disasters  of  Napoleon. 

At  eleven  o*dock  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  his 
judges.  He  had  laid  aside  his  uniform  and  put  on  a  blue  coat 
without  embroidery,  a  sign  of  mourning,  or  of  modesty,  be- 
coming an  accused  before  his  country.  Four  grenadier  dragoons 
of  the  royal  guard  marched  by  his  side.  A  murmur  of  emotion^ 
of  curiosity,  and  of  pity,  ran  through  the  hall  and  the  galleries 
on  his  appearance.  His  attitude  was  in  melandioly  keeping 
with  his  situation.  His  countenance,  pale  after  four  months 
abode  in  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  was  calm  and  sad,  and  evinced 
some  emotion.  His  lofty  forehead  indieated  the  remorse  and 
presentiments  revolving  in  his  znind.  His  eyes  looked  proudly 
on  his  destiny.  His  closed  lips  restrained  the  impression  of 
his  soul.  Nothing  in  his  appearance  either  supplicated  or  defied 
his  judges ;  it  was  felt  that  he  was  going  to  plead  rather  in  ex- 
cuse than  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  that  he  gave  himself 
up  rather  to  the  good  feeling  than  the  conscience  of  his  old 
colleagues.  He  cast  a  glance  round  the  benches  occupied  by 
his  judges,  seeking  amongst  those  well-known  countenances 
some  trace  of  friendship,  of  sorrow,  or  of  hope.    But  all  eyes 
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were  cast  down  not  to  encounter  his.  He  bowed  to  the  assembly, 
and  holding  out  his  hand  familiarly  to  the  most  eloquent  of  his 
defenders,  M.  Dupin,  he  sat  down  amongst  his  legal  advisers. 

The  act  of  accusation  was  read  in  the  name  of  the  ministers. 
This  was  a  history  of  the  indecision,  the  weakness,  and  the  de- 
fection of  the  Marshal,  such  as  we  have  recounted  in  the  course 
of  this  work.  There  was  no  occasion  to  distort  or  to  colour  the 
facts  to  prove  the  military  crime.  Ney  listened  to  it  without 
protesting  by  word  or  gesture  When  the  reading  was  termi- 
nated, the  Chancellor  Dambray  addressed  some  sad  but  en- 
couraging words  to  the  accused.  '*  It  is  not  here,"  he  said, 
'*  that  you  need  apprehend  meeting  vnth  any  prejudice,  male 
volence,  or  partiality.  We  have  rather  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  old  recollections,  and  the  interest  inspired  by  a  warrior 
so  long  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  whom  we  were  happy  to 
reckon  in  the  number  of  our  colleagues.  You  may  speak  without 
fear." 

The  accused,  yielding  a  second  time  to  the  counsels  of  his 
advocates  permitted  them  to  contest  in  a  paltry  spirit  the  forms 
of  procedure,  and  to  demand  time  by  pleading  the  necessity  of 
a  preliminary  law  in  a  court  where  he  should  have  only  invoked 
equity  and  conscience.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  rejected  these 
demands,  equally  unworthy  of  the  cause  and  the  man.  The 
dignity  of  the  warrior  suffered  by  the  pertinacity  of  his  counsel ; 
the  interest  even  which  his  position  excited  was  lowered  by  it. 
In  such  conjunctures  admiration  of  the  accused  forms  part  of 
the  commiseration  with  which  he  inspires  his  judges  and  public 
opinion. 

X. 

The  sitting,  which  closed  after  these  discussions,  was  ad* 
joumed  to  the  23rd  November,  when  the  spectacle  of  the  first 
was  renewed.  The  counsel  of  the  accused  accumulated  other 
formal  objections  against  immediate  judgment.  M.  Dupin  him- 
self, a  consummate  orator  of  the  bar,  did  not  seem  to  recollect 
that  he  was  defending  the  character  even  more  than  the  life  ci 
his  client.  He  attached  and  lowered  himself  to  these  legal 
sophisms,  which  embarrass  the  mind  without  moving  the  soul ; 
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vfaiie  the  attorney  general  Bdilart>  a  man  aociistonied  by  lu&pco- 
fBsiaion.to  see  a  yktim  in  eveiy  aoeased^  replied  mote  as  a]^ea- 
der  than  a  magistrate;  tl^  (me  desirous  of  absolnng  from  all, 
tke  otiber  of  incnminating  everything  in  the  man  whom  they 
respectiyely  defended,  or  prosecuted.  A  fatal  straggle  in  all 
state  trials,  in  whieh  the  accuser's  ot^t  shosld  be  the  lifs,  and 
the  delieiider's  th«  memoiy  of  the  accused. 

The  Ghamli^er  of  Peers,  weaiy  of  this  litigation,  <Aly  granted 
a  few  days  to  the  Marshal's  counsel  to  prepare  his  d^once. 
The  trial  was  continued  on  the  4th  December ;  bat  on  the 
Cfwning  of  this  sitting  the  Maxshal,  as  ill  adiised  as  he  had  been 
in  the  preceding  ones,  attempted  to  screen  himself  from  the  ac- 
euaation  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the  treaty  of  the  20th 
Koremh^,  which  had  been  the  result  of  it.  Tbds  desperate 
plea,  whi<di  might  have  been  uzged  before  a  tribunal  of  the 
Coalition,  was  devoid  of  force,  or  application  in  a  national 
court.  The  capitulation  of  Paris,  a  purely  military  convention 
between  the  allied  generals  sod  the  chie&  of  the  army  of  Paris, 
evidently  only  bound  the  allies,  and  only  protected  the  partisans 
of  Bonaparte  against  reprisals  by  the  loreign  armies.  It  lelt 
to  the  aetua],  and  every  future  government  of  France,  all  the 
ri^^,  just  Of  uz^t,  of  proseeution  or  clemency,  which  belong 
to  the  fonremments  of  an  ind^endent  country.  The  inter- 
jeetion  of  such  a  plea,  therefore,  was  equally  ii^udiesoue  in  point 
ef  ability,  as  inadmissaUe  in  point  of  right.  It  seemed  to  con- 
irey  a  cludlenge  of  independence  to  the  naticmal  govemm^it, 
aod  to  pkee  the  accused  as  if  in  an  ancient  asylum  under 
guarantee,  not  of  his  peers  and  his  Countrymen,  but  of  foreign- 
ers. The  asylum  was  not  worthy  of  one  of  the  first  soldiers 
of  France.  The  court  was  not  stopped  by  these  objections,  but 
proceeded  to  int^srogate  the  accused. 

His  answers  were  more  noble  than  his  defeztce ;  for  his  soul 
spoke  through  hie  own  mouth,  and  not  by  the  subtexfoges  of 
his  lawyers.  He  confessed,  with  an  accent  of  remorse,  that  he 
had  seen  the  King,  and  that  he  spokeof  the  enterprise  ol  Napolecm 
aa  being  so  mad  that  he  deserved,  if  taken,  to  be  brought  back  in 
.aa  iron  cage ;  but  he  swore  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  bringmg 
-hm  back  himself  in  that  instrument  of  pnnishaaen);.  -.  l£b$JL  he 
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htA  left  Paris  with  lo^jal  intaottkHis  of  serving  the  King ;  that 
on  amving  at  Be6aik$<tt,  and  seeing  the  excitement  of  the 
tBOops,  he  had  been  assured  that  Napoleon*a  enterprise  was  oon- 
«Brted  widi  Austria  and  England ;  that  he  had  then  dreaded 
being  ^e  instigator  ef  a  civil  war ;  that  he  had  pressed  in  good 
fubdi  the  King's  hand  in  his  ofwn,  on  taldng  kare  of  his  ^ 
that  the  sontijiients  of  respect  maniiestad  by  him  at  that 
nweitti  hftd  Sfming  from,  his  heartr  that  he  had  not  dissembled 
in  tibe  least;  that  he  had  perhaps  been  misled^  but  had  neyer 
acted  with  perfidy. 

The  aeeent  of  tnith,  and  regret  for  outraged  loyalty,  shone 
loffthinhis  ansvers.  When  the  defection  at  Lons-le-Saul- 
nier  came  to  be  investigated  his  emotion  redoubled,  and  he 
wakoBOtoed  hinself  with  stOl  greater  frankness.  "  I  was  con- 
fi»ed,"  he  said,  "  I  wanted  good  advice  and  I  found  none.  I 
MnuBoned  GoBi^rals  Leeourbe  and  Bourmont  to  aid  me  with 
tiuir  counsel  and  support,  but  got  nothing  from  them.  One 
qqIomI  alone  evinced  a  noble  resistance  to  my  orders,  this  was 
M.  Pnbalen ;  I  owe  him  this  pndse,  he  alone  gave  in  his 
naaignation." 

He  concluded  amidst  geneoral  emotion,  and  the  witnesses 
tfifiaared.  The  Duke  de  Duras  and  the  Prince  de  Poiz,  who 
had  witttessed  the  Marshal's  interview  with  the  King,  both 
attested  that  he  had  promised  to  bring  back  Bonaparte  in  an 
iron  cage.  The  accused  feebly  denied  this  circumstance,  which 
appeared  to  weigh  most  heavily  on  his  mind :  "  I  think,"  he 
said,  "my  remark  was  that  Bonaparte  deserved  to  be  im- 
IpiiaBaedin  an  iron  cage.  It  may  be,  however,, that  this  threat 
maj  have  eaoaped  me,  in  the  amfusion  these  events  and  the 
prefloaee  of  the  Sing  threw  me  into.  I  have  no  reason  to 
tlurowany  doubt  oa  the  assertion  of  the  Duke  de  Duras."  He 
triwigpihantly  lefixted  the  aocosation  of  having  received  at 
Besan^on  a  pecuniary  bribe  for  his  treachery  to  the  King. 

Another  witneB8»  M.  de  Favemey,  without  making  any 
ihaiige  against  the  acoused,  uttered  an  eulogium  on  the  ^li^ 
^  Geaecal  Leeourbe  which  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Mardttd.    Leeourbe  had  died  since  the  30th  March. 

At  last  Geaeral  Bourmont  appeared.    He  who  had  heeii 
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the' most  intimate  mth  the  prisoner  was  his  hitterest  accuser. 
Haying  commanded  under  the  Marshal  at  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
Bourmont  had  alone  witnessed  all  the  mental  anguish  and 
temptations  of  his  chief;  and  was,  so  to  speak,  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  Marshal's  conscience  hefore  his  judges.  But  was 
the  conscience  of  this  accuser  himself  free  from  reproach,  im- 
partial and  uninfluenced  hy  ambition?  Did  he  not  accuse 
another  to  exonerate  himself?  This  is  the  question  the  spec- 
tators of  the  scene  put  to  themselves.  It  was  about  to  be 
answered  by  the  subsequent  proceedings. 

Bourmont,  a  young  and  ^ant  combatant  in  the  wars  of  La 
Vendee,  had  given  early  proofs  of  his  braveiy  and  talents  against 
the  armies  of  the  republic.  As  a  soldier  of  the  civil  war  he 
had  passed  after  the  pacification  of  La  Vendue  into  the  ranks  of 
Napoleon's  army.  The  Emperor  had  rapidly  promoted  him 
from  rank  to  rank,  as  if  to  show  the  royalist  armies  that  militaiy 
merit  constituted  as  wide  afield  to  brave  soldiers  in  the  camps 
of  the  nation  as  in  the  forests  of  the  Socage.  The  Bourbons, 
on  their  return,  had  found  Bourmont  in  the  army  list  of  Napo- 
leon. His  royalist  opinions  and  his  mHitaiy  services  in  the 
new  army  had  constituted  for  him  a  double  title  to  the  favour 
of  these  princes.  His  ambition  had  everything  to  expect  either 
from  their  gratitude  as  a  Vendean,  or  from  their  justice  as  a 
soldier  of  France. 

XI. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Bourmont  when  the  debarkation 
of  Napoleon,  the  taking  of  Grenoble,  the  occupation  of  Lyons, 
the  visible  commotion  in  the  army  of  Ney,  die  perplexity  of 
the  marshal,  the  imminence  of  a  fresh  catastrophe  for  the 
Bourbons,  and  of  a  new  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  caused  a 
struggle  in  the  heart  of  the  general  between  his  ancient  and 
his  recent  fidelity,  his  old  and  new  fortune.  Since  the  events 
at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  of  which  he  had  given  testimony  before 
the  judges,  the  conduct  of  Bourmont  had  borne  the  impression 
of  this  struggle  of  his  thoughts  in  his  soul.  It  had  been  per- 
plexed, hesitating,  contradictory,  according  to  the  oscillation  of 
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events ;  resisting  the  conqueror  on  the  first  impulse,  giving  him- 
self  up  to  him  after  the  victory,  then  retracting  at  the  last  mo- 
ment by  desertion  before  the  enemy,  as  if  to  impart  to  his  return 
to  the  royal  cause  more  value,  and  more  premeditation  to  his 
desertion  of  Napoleon.  He  had  followed  Ney  up  to  the  hour 
and  act  of  the  defection  in  the  square  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  He 
had  immediately  after  quitted  the  army  to  offer  his  sword  to 
the  King,  at  Pans.  Being  outstripped  by  the  Emperor  at  the 
Tuileries  he  had  again  solicited  service  in  his  cause,  through 
tlie  mediation  ef  his  old  companions  in  arms,  who  had  rashly 
answered  for  him  to  Napoleon.  Having  obtained  a  command 
in  the  army  of  the  north,  he  had  passed  over  to  the  enemy  to 
rejoin  the  King  at  Ghent.  It  would  have  been  more  appro* 
priate  for  such  a  man  to  call  for  witnesses  in  his  own  cause 
than  to  act  as  a  disinterested  witness  in  the  cause  of  his  old 
general.  When  justifying  himself  in  his  examination,  and 
before  the  court-martial,  Ney  had  thrown  a  portion  of  his 
weakness  upon  Bourmont.  The  latter,  thus  inculpated  in  the 
presence  of  his  new  n^asters,  was  irritated  at  these  charges  of 
the  marshal,  which  lay  heavy  upon  his  past  honour  and  his 
future  ambition.  His  situation  was  delicate  with  respect  to 
the  marshal,  equivocal  with  the  royalists,  reproachful  with  the 
partisans  of  Napoleon.  If  he  was  silent  he  was  open  to  suspi- 
cion, if  he  accused  he  was  ungrateful,  and  if  he  did  not  accuse 
he  was  lost.  The  knotty  point  of  this  drama  lay  in  confronting 
these  two.  men,  who  had  both  compromised  themselves,  and 
neither  of  whom  could  eiconerate  kimself  except  by  mutual 
accusations.  All  eyes  endeavoured  to  explore  their  hearts 
in  the  expression  of  their  countenances.  They  themselves 
avoided  looking  ateach  other. 

XII 

'*I  have  already  been  mterrogated  at  Lille  upon  these 
events,'  said  Bourmont.  "  I  abstained  from  making  a  charge 
against  the  accused,  being  restrained  by  the  commiseration 
that  is  due  to  great  misfortuiies.  But  now  that  he  attacks  me, 
now  that  he  accuses  me  of  having  approved  his  proclamation 
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find  his  oondoot,  and  4^  hsring  isButoated  to  bim  that  he  wocdd 
do  Trail  i&  quitting  the  Eing*s  party  for  that  of  Bonaparte,  I 
shall  speak  out,  and  if  I  make  faim  appear  still  more  crimioal 
he  must  take  the  blame  upon  himself." 

Bovmiont  then  deposed  that  the  manhal,  ivko  at  firet  iras 
afflictod  at  Besan^on  at  the  progress  of  Ni^kon,  had  subse- 
fueodtlj  said  at  Lena-le-Saalnier  to  Leeoorbe  and  himself, 
his  two  generals,  that  eveiythiiig  had  been  arranged  liar  three 
montiis  for  the  Eknperor's  return,  and  for  the  seduetion  of  the 
anny ;  that  the  King  had  already  left  Paris ;  that  no  pexsonai 
ii^nry  ^ros  intended  towards  him ;  that  it  was  only  desired  he 
should  embark  for  Enf^d;  that  they  i^uld  afterwards 
xejoin  the  Emperor,  by  idiom  they  woald  bewail  treated ;  that 
Leoourbe  had  replied  to  these  words:  ''  I  have  receiyed oidy 
hyustiee  from  Bonaparte,  and  benefits  from  the  Bourbons; 
moreover,  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  do  not  wish  to  forfeit  my 
oath."  '*  And  I  also  am  a  man  of  honoor,"  replied  Ney  to 
Leconrbe,  aeoording  to  Boormont's  deposition,  <*  and  that  is 
tiie  reason  I  wish  to  tejmn  the  Emperor.  I  no  longer  wi^  to 
9ee  my  wife  netam  weeping  in  the  owning  for  all  the  homilia- 
tions  she  suffiared  during  the  day."  These  humiliations  of  his 
wife  had  isoCaienfie  to  a  eeltain  haughtine88,-eondescending,  bat 
n0t4affensire«  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess  d'AngoolSme.  This' 
priaosss  in  speaking  of  Madame  Ney  before  her  private  conrt 
lemembeivBd,  it  is  said,  that  this  lady,  at  that  time  handsome, 
stetely*  and  of  illuatrious  rank,  was  descended  from  a  flEunily 
attaehad  to  the  hoosefaold  senrioe  of  Maria-Antoinette. 

XIII. 

Bourmont  continued :  *'  General  Lecourbe,"  he  said, 
"  wished  to  retire  to  his  estate  in  the  Jura ;  but  the  mitrgl^^^ 
insisted  on  retaining  him.  He  read  to  us  the  proclamation 
he/«a$  going  to:  address  to  the  soldiers^  Leoourbe  and  I  con- 
swpsd  it;  but  we  thought  that  if  we  offisred  any  resistenee 
mesfliUFes  had  been  taken  to  oounteraet  us,  and  that  llie  infia. 
ence  of  the  marshal  was  irreaisdble  over  the  tvo<^s.  We  wmA 
to  the  square  to  judge  of  the  efiEeot  which  the  reading  of  tbe 
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prodamatioii  might  produoe.  We  were  melanobolj  and  cast 
dontQ ;  the  officers  pressed'  our  hands  and  said  to  us,  '  If  we 
had  known  that' we  would  not  have  come  ! ' " 

At  these  words  the  marshal  could  no  longer  restnun  his 
recriminarian,  *'It  ap^bars,"  he  said,  **  that  M.  Bounnont 
has  laid  down  his  plan  for  a  long  time,  and  that  for  eight 
months  he  has  heen  pr^Muing  his  accusations  at  Lille.  He 
had  flattered  himself,  perhaps,  that  we  should  never  see  one- 
another  again ;  he  thought  that  I  should  be  treated  here  as 
Labedojere  was.  It  is  unfoctunate  that  General  Lecourbe  is 
not  alive ;  but  I  invoke  him  in  another  place.  I  summon  him 
agBinsrt  these  depositions  in  a  more  elevated  tribunal.  Here 
M.  Bourmont  overwhehns  me,  hut  there  we  dmll  be  judgsd 
both  one  and  the  other. 

"  However,  I  summmied  these  two  officers  to  my  residence; 
I  edled  upon  them  in  the  name  of  honour  to  let  me  know 
their  thoughts.  M.  Beiamont  eaid  to  me,  *  I  afpree  with  the 
opimoDs  expressed  in  tiie  proolamation.'  Lecourbe  said  to  me, 
'  Haa  that  been  sent  to  joa? '  I  made  no  replj,  but  insisted 
on  having  their-  advice,  and  received  no  answer.  Did  anjone 
say  to  me,  *  Where  axe  you  going  ?  You  are  about  to  risk  your 
himonr  and  jmn  repntation  for  a  fatal  cause ! '  I  have  only 
found  men  who  have  pushad  me  over  the  precipice. 

^  1  invited  them  io  remun  with  me,  but  they  withdrew. 
It  was  General  Bourmont  who  called  out  the  troops :  he  had 
two  hours  to  reflect.  If  he  had  thought  my  conduct  criminal, 
could  he  not  have  me  arrested  ?  I  was  alone,  I  had  not  a  man 
with  me,  nor  a  saddle-horse  to  escape  with.  He  went  avmy 
and  teok  reftige  with  the  MaDfais  de  Yanlchier;  fDrming  toge- 
tber  ODteries  to  be  prepared  for  eventer  m^- to  open,  under  all 
oiioarastanees,  a  door  to  escape  by.  Finally,  all  the  offioevs 
dime  in  a  bo^to  take  me  with,  them,  and  oonduoted  me  ti> 
iAsB  public  wcpauBBi  into  the  vary  midst  of  the  tcoeps.*' 

XIV 

After  these  words,  whieh  the  accent,  the  solemnity  ci  the 
ooeanon,  and  the  approach  of  death,  must  make  us  look  vapm 
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as  sincere,  and  which  the  dying  man  did  not  retract  before 
God  while  marching  to  execution,  the  dialogue  between  the 
accused,  the  accuser,  the  president,  and  the  assembly,  became 
mqre  direct,  more  pressing,  and  more  overwhelming.  As- 
sertions aud  contradictions  broke  forth  in  questions  and 
reproaches. 

"  Who  gave  the  order  to  assemble  the  troops  ?"  demanded 
the  president.  **  I  did,**  acknowledged  Bourmont,  "but  by 
order  of  the  marshal."  '*He  assembled  them,"  said  the 
accused,  "  after  I  had  communicated  my  proclamation  to  him.** 
"  How  did  it  happen  ?*'  said  the  president,  interpreting  the 
sentiments  of  the  judges,  and  addressing  the  witness,  "  that 
after  you  had  disapproved  of  your  chief's  proceedings,  you  stQl 
followed  him  to  the  square  ?**  "  I  wished  to  see,**  replied  the 
witness,  "  if  any  opposition  should  manifest  itself  amongst  the 
^ops.  As  to  neutralising  the  ascendant  of  the  marshal  over 
them,  there  was  only  one  means,  and  that  was  to  kill  him.*' 
'*  You  have  said,**  cried  the  accused,  **  that  I  wore  at  Lons-le- 
Saulnier  the  decoration  with  the  effigy  of  Napoleon ;  that  is  false- 
Do  you  then  look  upon  me  as  a  wretch  ?  I  must  in  that  case 
have  come  from  Paris  with  the  intention  of  betraying  the 
King !  I  regret  that  a  man  of  understanding  should  employ 
such  false  and  paltry  arts.  It  is  really  infamous  to  swear  to 
such  fabrications.  M.  de  Bourmont  contributed  to  urge  me  on 
to  defection." 

Bourmont  seemed  embarrassed  in  explaining  some  orders 
of  detail  given  to  the  army  by  the  marshal  or  by  himself. 
"  Permit  me  to  ask,"  said  one  of  the  defenders  with  accusing 
pertinacity;  '*  M.  de  Bourmont  states  that  he  was  conducted  to 
the  square  by  a  sentiment  of  pure  curiosity.  Will  he  say  that 
it.  was  curiosity  also  which  took  him  to  the  banquet  given  to 
the  staff  by  the  marshal  after  the  proclamation?**  '*Itwa8 
necessary,**  replied  Bourmont,  "  to  remove  suspicion,  and  to 
avoid  being  arrested.  The  marshal  was  uneasy  about  me,  and 
frequently  sent  officers  to  ascertain  the  side  I  was  going  to 
take.*'  **  I  arrested  no  one,"  interrupted  the  marshal.  I  left 
everyone  free  to  choose.  You  made  no  objection;  nobody, 
with  the  exception  of  one  colonel  who  gave  in  his  resignatioDi 
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made  any.  You  had  an  extensive  command ;  you  could  have 
had  me  arrested,  and  you  would  have  done  well,*'  he  added 
with  that  accent  of  regret,  or  remorse,  which  sometimes  breaks 
fiiom  the  labouring  breast.  "  Yes,  if  you  had  killed  me  you 
would  have  done  me  a  great  service,  and  perhaps  it  was  your 
duty  to  do  so ! " 

This  reproach  from  a  faithless  chief  to  a  subordinate  for 
having  spared  him  before  the  fault  was  committed,  made  the 
spectators  shudder.  The  whole  agony  of  tortured  honour  in 
the  soul  of  the  marshal  was  revealed  in  that  exclamation ;  and 
all  that  he  had  suffered  was  felt  on  hearing  that  longing  for 
death  burst  from  him.  "  Is  it  you,"  he  continued,  apostrophi- 
sing his  accuser,  <t  who  could  have  resisted  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  troops?  I  do  not  believe  you  have  firmness  or  talent 
enough  for  that !  We  cannot  stop  the  ocean  with  our  hand,*' 
he  had  already  said  in  his  examination. 

M.  Dupin,  another  of  the  marshal's  counsel,  embarrassed 
M.  de  Bourmont  again  with  an  interrogatory  which  every  reply 
of  the  witness  rendered  criminating  to  himself.  "  What  effect 
did  the  letter  and  the  proclamation  of  the  marshal  produce 
upon  the  army?"  demanded  M.  Berryer,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated orator  of  that  name.  "  The  soldiers  cried  *  Vive  I'Em- 
pereur!'"  replied  Bourmont;  **the  officers  were  stupified." 
"Let  the  witness  state,"  resumed  M.  Benyer,  with  a  double 
meaning  which  was  obvious  to  all,  *'  if  he  himself  then  cried 
•ViveleRoi!'" 

The  Assembly  understood  this  question,  as  justifying  the 
marshal  and  accusing  the  witness.  Some  murmured  at  the 
boldness  of  the  advocate,  others  rejoiced  at  the  embarrassment 
of  Bourmont.  A  movement  took  place,  then  a  silence, 
Bourmont  retired,  leaving  in  every  breast  the  painful  im- 
pression of  a  man  who  could  extenuate  when  speaking  against 
himself,  and  aggravate  in  his  own  justification. 

The  prefect  of  the  Jura,  M.  de  Vaulchier,  a  zealous,  butf 
conscientious  man,  incapable  of  raising  himself  on  the  condem- 
nation of  an  enemy,  was  then  heard.  In  communication  at  all 
hours  with  the  marshal,  concerting  measures  for  his  province, 
lie  at  first  depicted  the  active  fidelity  of  Ney,  then  his  doubts 
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as  to  tbe  aueeesa  ei  the  struggLa  mth  ulaich.  the  fiooit. JumL 
ohnged  him»  th^i  the  sucoesfliYe,  inYoluntaxy,  and  n^ 
diminutioa  of  that  fidelity  ia  prof<»tk>n  as  the  asfieat  of 
events  Ghanged,  and  the  troc^  yielded  to  the  coirent  of  pofo- 
larity  swdled  hy  the  c^proaxih  of  Napoleon.  Another  witness, 
M  Gappelle,  drew  the  same  picture  of  the  mental  condition  of 
the  accused.  Having  heen  hicfuc^t  he&re  the  marahal  after 
his  defection  in  the  square,  he  was  asked  by  Ney  to  join 
Napoleon.  "Nothing  can  induce  me  to  do  so^"  replied 
M.  CappeUe;  '*  I  lasre  sworn  fidelity  to  the  King.**  '*  And  I 
also,"  said  Ney,  *'  would  have  wished  to  remain  iEothful  to  the 
Bourbons;  but  un&rtunately,  events  will  not  persait  me. 
However^  no  injury  shall  be  done  to  those  pnnees ;  they  will 
retire  to  an  appanage  which  will  .he  allotted  to  ^em.  Woe 
to  him  who  shall  dare  to  violate  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
them ! " 

The  Count  de  Griyel,  Inspector  of  the  Naticmal  Ghiards  of 
the  Juia»  who  had  alone  responded  to  the  prodamadoii  by  Hie 
cry  of  "  Vive  le  £oi  I "  in  the  sqnarOr  and  broke  his  sword 
before  the  troops  of  the  line,  had  been  proteeted  by  the 
marshal  against  iheit  sedition.  Being  a  man  c^  feeling  and  of 
oonra^  he  gave  his  evidence  without  af^g^srating. 

''  Why,"  demanded  the  presLdmit  of  the  mttcahal, ''  did  you 
not  take  some  measore  or  other  to  pa»Tent  the  sedoction  of 
your  soldiers  ?  Haw  did  your  resolutiiiBS,  which  were  a^  lofsl 
in  the  evening,  become  so  guilty  the  following  mcHiung?-' 
**  After  the  tempest  has  passed,**  replied  the  aocused  sadly, 
*'  it  is  easy  to  reason  on  its  fuzy.  I  repeat  that  I  was  GisEGum- 
ventedt  drawn  away  as  if  by  Mu^iantm^it  I  was  persuaded 
that  everything  had  been  ooncerted  with  the  allies;  the  idea 
of  a  civil  war  in  the  country  horrified  me,  and  I  eould  no 
longer  resist." 

The  Duke  de  MaiUe  nobly  confinned  these  asserticms  of 
the  accused  by  a  deposition  altogether  exculpatory,  and  in 
which  he  exonerated  the  marshal  from  all  premeditation  of 
treascm.  This  deposition  of  a  good-hearted  man,  whose  deyo- 
tion  ta  the  Bourbons  was  hereditaiy,  soothed  the  mind  of  the 
jprisoner,  and  rekindled  hope  in  the  breasts  of  his  fnends* 
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Genaral  Phillip  de'  S^pn;  who  has  since  borne,  inimoglal  wit- 
ness  to  the  glory  of  Nej  in  hia  '*  Hielsory  of  the  EoMian  Wan," 
spoke  mth  the  saine  delicaej  of  niod^and  asserted  the  same 
loyalty  of  intentLon  on  the  pact  of  the  marshal  at  tke  tixz^  of 
his  departure  to  ^mw^itha  his.  conuQao^ 

Aj^r  these  discussions  betweea  the  aecosed  ajod  the  inik* 
nessea,  which  the  ohserrations  of  some  of  the  peers  shamefolly 
endeayoQsed  to  eacasperate.  Marshal  DaYonat  was  heard  in 
explanation  of  the  CooyeBtion  of  PariSr  which,  aceording  to 
Ney's  defenders,  shielded  his  life  and  liberty  against  all  iooqaiiy 
into  his  acts»  Dayoost  stated  that  he  had  understood  this 
conyention  in  the  sense  of  a  complete  amnesty  for  aU  the  acts  of 
the  interregnum ;  and  that  if  this  conyention  had  not  had  that 
signification  in  his  ndnd,  he  would  haye  still  fought  and  might 
haye  conquered.  '*Yes,"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  who  had 
so  rashly  placed  his  hope  in  this  capitulation,  *'  it  is  on  the 
&ith  of  this  conyentioa  that  I  haye  reposed;  without  that  can 
it  be  belieyed  that  I  should  haye  hesitated  to  perish  sword  in 
hand,  rather  than  appear  heoe  cm  tlie  kench  of  criminals." 

XV 

This  last  controyersy  being  exhausted,  M.  fiellart  began, 
as  prosecutor,  to  sum  up  and  aggrayate  the  crime^  His  first 
words  degraded  the  accused  from  his  glory,  before  he  degraded 
him  firom  his  innocence  and  his  life.  They  displayed  that 
antique  declaniation  which  thinks  of  the  echo,  and  which 
forgets  the  rebound  of  the  accusati(»i  in  the  heart  of  the  ac- 
cused. Implacable  part  which  has  to  be  pkyed  by  those 
magistrates  who  call  for  penal  punishment  in.  the  name  of  state 
poHcy,  but  who  ought,  at  least,  to  ask  nothing  more  than  life. 
M.  Bellart  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  not  cruel  by  nature, 
but  rendered  implacable  by  profession.  His  heart  was  melting 
while  his  words  were  embittered  by  what  he  called  a  sense  of 
duty.  It  is  said  that  when  consulted  some  months  before  by 
the  fEimily  of  the  accused,  he  had  giyen,  with  sincere  commiis- 
seradon,  adyice  the  best  calculated  to  saye  him.  His  part  noW| 
boweyer,  was  to  strike  him  with  his  eloquence,  and  he  did  so. 
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"Noble  peers,  when  in  the  midst  of  deserts  formerly 
ooVered  with  populous  cities,  the  philosophical  traveller,  who 
is  conducted  thither  bj  that  insatiable  curiosity,  the  character- 
istic attribute  of  our  species,  perceives  the  melancholy  remains 
of  those  celebrated  monuments  raised  in  remote  ages,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  braving  the  hand  of  time,  but  which  are  now 
nothing  more  than  dust  and  Aapeless  ruins,  he  cannot  avoid 
feeling  a  profound  melancholy  when  he  thinks  of  the  fate  of 
human  pride  and  human  works.  But  how  still  more  cruel  for 
him  who  loves  his  species  is  the  spectacle  of  the  ruins  of  glory, 
fallen  to  decay  by  its  own  misdeeds,  and  tarnishing  itself  those 
honours  it  had  so  nobly  won ! 

'*  When  this  calamity  occurs,  there  is  something  within  us 
which  struggles  against  conscience  for  that  routine  of  respect 
so  long  attached  to  the  illustrious  fallen.  Our  instinct  is  ex- 
asperated at  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  we  feel  desirous,  by 
a  thoughtless  contradiction,  still  to  honour  what  beamed  with 
so  bright  a  splendour,  at  the  same  time  that  we  despise  and 
detest  the  author  of  such  frightful  calamities  to  the  state. 

*'  Such,  noble  peers,  is  the  double  and  contradictory  im- 
pression which  the  commissioners  of  the  King  unavoidably 
experience  on  the  occasion  of  this  deplorable  trial.  Would  to 
heaven  that  two  men  existed  in  the  illustrious  accused  whom 
by  a  rigorous  duty  we  are  compelled  to  prosecute ;  but  there  is 
only  one.  He  who  so  long  covered  himself  with  military 
gloiy,  is  the  same  who  has  become  the  most  culpable  of 
citizens. 

**  Of  what  avail  is  his  former  glory  to  the  nation  ?  He  has 
totally  extinguished  it  by  a  fatal  treason,  productive  to  our 
unhappy  country  of  a  catastrophe  upon  which  we  dare  scarcely 
venture  to  rest  our  attention.  What  matters  it  that  he  has 
served  the  state,  if  it  be  him  who  has  powerfully  contributed 
to  its  ruin  ?  There  is  nothing  that  such  a  crime  can  efibce. 
There  is  no  sentiment  which  must  not  yield  to  horror  inspired 
by  so  great  a  treason. 

"  Brutus  forgot  he  was  a  father,  that  he  might  see  nothing 
but  Ms  country.  That  which  a  father  did  at  the  price  even  of 
a  revolt  of  nature,  the  ministry,  protector  of  the  public  safety,  ia 
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Still  more  called  upon  to  do,  in  spite  of  the  murmors  of  previous 
admiration,  which  has  mistaken  its  object;  it  will  fulfil  this 
duty  with  rectitude  and  simplicity.  We  may,  at  least,  spare 
the  accused  from  galling  declamations.  Where  is  the  necessity 
for  them  in  presence  of  a  conviction  drawi^  from  the  most  in- 
oontestible  evidence?  I  shall,  therefore,  spare  them  to  him. 
as  the  last  homage  I  can  offer.  He  still,  doubtless,  preserves 
sufficient  pride  of  soul  to  appreciate  its  value,  to  judge  himself, 
and  to  distinguish  in  those  who  are  charged  with  the  grievous 
mission  of  his  prosecution,  the  truly  painful  mixture  of  those 
regrets  which  belong  to  the  man,  and  those  imperious  obliga- 
tions which  are  imposed  by  ofi&ce." 

After  this  oratorical  display  of  circumspection,  better  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  judges  of  their  scruples  of  admiration  and 
pity,  than  to  do  honour  to  the  victim,  Bellart  exaggerated  the 
accusation  to  that  degree  as  to  maintain  that  a  feiult  of  weakness 
was  a  crime  of  premeditation  t  Everything  in  the  character, 
and  even  in  the  faults  of  the  marshal,  protested  against  a  pre- 
conceived treason.  But  in  the  habits  of  legal  men  eveiy  accu- 
sation appears  insufficient  if  they  do  not  exaggerate  it  even  to 
calumny.  It  is  thus  that  justice  itself  loses  its  sanctity  and 
its  respect  amongst  men. 

After  the  speech  of  M.  Benyer,  an  incident  of  a  tragic 
nature,  the  real  cause  and  character  of  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously known,  caused  an  emotion  amongst  auditors  and  judges, 
who  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  excited  if  they 
had  then  been  acquainted  with  what  we  are  going  to  recount. 

XVI. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  trial  the  defenders  of  the 
accused,  as  careful  of  his  honour  in  future  estimation  as  of  his. 
justification  at  the  time  being,  had  consulted  with  each  other  as 
to  thp  character  they  should  give  to  his  defence.  Were  they 
to  think  more  of  justifying  the  accused  than  of  surrounding  tb^ 
event  with  becoming  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  ?  Should 
they  sacrifice  something  to  a  desire  for  hfe,  or  sacrifice  all  to 
the  dignity  of  the  soldier,  and  the  majesty  of  the  name.    It 
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was  not^  lipwewr,  for  them  to  solve  a  qaestion  so  pefBonal  to 
inm  ^x&f  were  going  io  defend.  Tkej  thoo^t  it  tibeir  dotf , 
tlieiefore,  to  discuss  the  maUer  yn^  tke  marsiutl.  M.  Dnpin 
asked  liim  if  ke  wbs  desiioos  of  livnig  or  of  drying  at  anj  priee? 
If  he  flbonM  oondaet  ^t»  defenee  with  the  s«^e  view  of  preser* 
▼ing  his  BI9,  or  if  he  should  make  this  a  seeottlaay  eonsidera- 
tion  to  t&e  grandeur  and  the  glory^  of  kzs  dea&.  The  first  step 
in  oeming  to  so  deHeate  a  detemdmtion  heing  to  know  from  the 
marshal  himsdf  if  he  was  anxious  to  Hre,  his  defenders  with  a 
discreet  reserre  proponmded  to  Mm  this  terrihle  problen,  on 
which  his  own  fedings  alone  eenld  properly  prononnoe. 

'*  I  confess  to  you,"  replied  their  dient,  equally  deiroid  of 
weiteess  and  of  boosting,  *'  that  I  do  not  fear  dei^ :  I  have 
b^eid  it  a  thousand  times  nnder  every  aspect  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  amidst  the  snews  of  Russia ;  and  I  iSbiok  I  hav^ 
BurrtNUided  my  name  with  finne  enongh  t&  blot  out  one  di^  of 
error,  and  to  find  again,  through  indnlgeRee,  the  glory  of  rny 
name  in  ^le  memory  of  my  country.  Howefer,"  hettdded, 
with  an  hnpartnl  oompassion  hr  himself,  and  like  a  mam  who 
\f&^bs  ibe  reaaoos-  for  dying  and  the  excuses  f»r  living,  **  I  am 
forty-two  years  old — for^  two  yeaars  !**  he  repeated,  appearing 
to  count  in  his  own  mind  the  numerous  day&  w^eh  has  strong 
and  wsHye  concrtitBtioB  stOl  reserved  for  him  in  the  intund 
course  of  events.  "  Forty-two  years !  And  who  knows  if, 
after  a  retirement  and  an  expiation  of  some  years,  the-eoorse  of 
events,  my  country,  the  King  himsetf,  revoiaticms,  or  war,  may 
not  recall  me  to  the  assistance  of  Franee»  and  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  one  of  those  acts  of  devotion,  and  for  one  of 
those  victories  which  redeem  in  &e  life  of  a  soldier,  as  in  that 
of  Turenne  and  of  Oonde,  faults  and  errors,  which  are  blottted 
out  for  ever  by  the  immensity  of  the  senriee  ?  To  live  still  to 
fisid  again  one  of  thoee  opportunities  of  redeemiiig  my  life, 
wotkid  be  to  live  twice.  And  besides,  I  must  open  to  yon  nay 
afifections  in  their  most  hidden  recesses  of  nature,  or  c^  weak- 
ness, aeeorcUing  as  tiiey  may  be  interpreted  i  I  have  a  ynung 
and  handsome  wife  wlK>m  I  love  with  all  the  tenderness  df  our 
first  happy  days  ;  I  have  children,  scarcely  out  of  the  cradlo, 
to  bring  up,  to  protect,  and  to  love  for  yet  a  length  of  time*. 
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All  tlMse  Udnga  attach,  and  still  bind  me  to  existence,  nuse 
than  I  sftjself  deaire  it;  all  these itieetiDos  are  ties  ^^lidibind 
the  heurt  nuich  stxnnger  than  leasoa  approves  of,  and  indepea- 
dendj  of  oor  oirl  will;  hr  I  live  inthesedear  beings,  they  Iwe 
in  me,  and  it  ia  thus  thmr  ezistaiee  whieh.  cries-  ottt  and  tortmes 
Uaelf  prenuttttKsly  with  mine !  I  eeo^esa  to  yon,  theretee, 
loihoat  shame  mid  vithout  weakness,  ih^t  although  resigned 
to  death  I  am  desizonB  of  living !  Ddiand  mry  life,  thecefoie^  if 
yon  ^bink  you  can  defend  it,  and  by  every  legid  means  by  idudi 
yoa  can  piotect  it  hom  my  enemies  1" 

'*Birt."  he  raaamed,  mth  the  gesture  of  aman  of  honmir 
Vho  n^eets  all  baseness,  *^  do  not  drfend  it  at  every  pcke ! 
No,  not  Hfe  itaalf  at  wexj  padee ;  neither  for  my  ami  stkeymt 
that  of  n^  name,  nor  for  my  wife,  nor  fer  mj  duldsen,  shall 
my  life  he  pcadnaed  by  the  digkkest  dishonour !  Yon  mm" 
he  added,  '*  know  aQ  my  thmights  ;  life,  if  it  ean  be  preserved 
with  hoaeiir,  bat  dei^  rather  than  a  lifet  wfaidi  might  here^ 
after  tarnish  mth  a  aeotmd  stain,  my  dbaoncter  andmy memory ! 
It  h  thfflrefem  fer  yon,  more  ealm  and  rmm  expexieiiced  iha&I 
am  in  the  studgr  e£  law^vmrts^  to  read  the  then^taofnay 
judges  in  the^zpcesaion  of  their  featmes;  and  if,  after  havi]^ 
tried  all  proper  meaim  of  saving  my  life»  yen  see  nt  the  last 
moment  that  my  cause  is  desperate,  and  that  my  Qondenmation 
is  determined  (m  m  their  minda,  a^fttise  me  of  it  that  I  any 
fell  nobly  before  them  and  before  pootsoty !  I  eosi&de  to  you 
my  name  andnxy  memory  i  Watdi  ovec^ifiaBLfia'  me,  and  lakt 
consideraite  dei^ois  who  axe  notafraidof  ac^pmlnling  their  dying 
patient  withhia  dangaor,  that  hemay  pnpam  his  soul  fer  death, 
apprise  me  unhesitatingly  at  the  proper  moment,  of  what  I 
o«^t  to  d^  and  what  I  on^t  to  aay»  that  I  may  take  a 
becsimag  lea^e  of  hepe  and  life  r 

His  danders  premtsod  bun  to  do  so^  and  now  the  fetal 
xaement  feteseen  \»f  the  marshal  had  arrived.  They  had  eacr 
hanated  every  meaaaof  d^y,  and  every  apipeal  to  fetriiag,  which 
aoah  a  cause  would  naturally  snggest,  bat  all  had  feiled  in  eon- 
ifkdi^  or  softeniag  the  reaoktiaa  of  the  judges.  Their  oom^ 
tenanees,  thd^  koks,  thair  marmors,  or  their  silence  evidently 
aifoified  a  ecmd^mmtion  akeady  come  to  in  their  hearts.    .M.  • 
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Dupin,  the  marshars  defender,  leaning  towards  his  client,  said 
to  him  in  a  low  voice  :  "  This  is  the  moment !  Every  hope  is 
lost !  You  have  now  only  to  render  your  death  illustrious,  and 
to  save  your  memory  hy  falling  nobly  and  patriotically  before 
your  country !"  **  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  marslud :  then 
feigning  a  desire  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  and  to  take  some 
repose,  he  went  out  accompanied  by  his  two  defenders,  to  con- 
cert with  them  his  demeanour  and  language.  They  confirmed 
to  him  with  a  painful  but  necessary  frankness,  the  inflexibility 
of  the  peers,  and  the  certainty  of  the  sentence.  ''.But  we  have 
reserved  for  you,"  said  M.  Dupin,  "  a  means  of  intervening 
yourself,  by  some  last  and  noble  words,  in  the  catastrophe  m 
your  trial  and  your  Ufe.  We  shall  return  to  the  court,  and  I 
shall  ask  to  defend  you  in  my  turn.  I  shall  begin  by  pleading 
your  privilege  as  a  foreigner  to  France,  which  removes  you 
from  its  judgment,  by  your  birth  at,  SarrelouM,  a  city  now  dis 
•oined  from  our  territoiy.  At  my  first  words  indicating  an  in- 
tention of  shielding  you  thus,  in  your  quality  of  a  foreigner,  you 
will  rise,  and  interrupt  me  with  a  burst  of  indignation,  and  an 
impulse  of  patriotism,  which  you  have  no  occasion  to  feign ;  and. 
you  will  interdict  me  from  seeking  to  save  your  life,  at  the  price 
of  abdicating  your  glorious  nationality !" 

The  marshal  thanked  his  defenders,  and  concerted  with 
them  the  few  words  he  had  to  utter,  on  interrupting  M.  Dupin, 
and  reclaiming  his  country.  He  wrote  them  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  that  the  interest  of  the  drama  might  not  blot  them  from 
his  memory,  and  he  rolled  it  between  his  fingers  like  one  of 
those  notes  which  orators  hastily  scribble  to  remind  them  of 
an  idea. 

They  then  returned  into  court,  and  the  prisoner's  coundel 
rose  to  speak.  M.  Benyer,  sen.,  in  his  speech  exonerated  his 
client,  not  from  his  faults,  but  from  premeditated  treason.  His 
speech  strengthened  by  all  the  evidence  which  had  been  heard 
in  the  preceding  sittings,  left  no  doubts  with  any  who  were  not 
influenced  by  hatred  or  pr^udice.  M.  Dupin  llien  rising  after 
his  colleague,  affected  an  intention  of  snatching  the  marshal 
from  the  vengeance  of  France,  by  maintaining  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  Frenchman,  since  he  was  bom  at  SarrelouUy  and  diat 
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the  treaties  of  1815  had  taken  away  that  city  from  the  French 
territory.  The  marshal  then,  as  if  impelled  by  noble  shame  at 
hearing  this  sophism  pleaded,  which  to  save  him  from  the 
scaffold  would  rob  him  of  his  country,  started  suddenly  up 
to  claim  his  birth-right  and  to  protest  against  this  too  zealous 
defence.  "  No,  Sir,  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  he  cried,  placing  his 
hand  on  his  breast;  ''  and  I  know  how  to  die  like  a  French 
man.  I  thank  my  generous  defenders  for  what  they  have  done, 
and  what  they  would  wish  to  do,  but  I  beg  of  them  to  cease  to 
defend  me  rather  than  to  do  it  imperfectly.  I  rather  wish  not 
to  be  defended  at  all  than  to  have  only  the  shadow  of  a  defence. 
I  a^  tried  contraiy  to  the  fidth  of  treaties,  and  I  am  not  per* 
mitted  to  invoke  them !  like  Moreau,  I  appeal  from  this  to 
Europe  and  posterity  !*' 

The  emotion  caused  by  this  premediated  scene  was  immense 
The  suddenness,  the  accent,  the  gesture,  and  the  look  of  the 
accused  increased  it  beyond  anything  that  had  been  foreseen  in 
its  preparation.    Nature,  as  usual,  surpassed  all  anticipation. 

These  words  closed  the  pleadings.  The  accused  was  justly 
relieved  from  the  refuge  so  unworthy  of  him  which  he  had  con- 
sented to  seek  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  foreigner.  His  accuser  moved  that  he  should 
be  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  peers  re-assembled 
with  closed  doors,  to  discuss  amongst  themselves  the  questions 
of  conviction,  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  penalty 
attached  to  it.  They  numbered  161  voters.  Some  had 
absented  themselves,  others  retired  to  avoid  being  impli- 
cated in  an  act  for  which  they  might  now  or  hereafter  be 
reproadied,  according  to  the  passions  of  the  moment,  or  of 
futurity.  The  young  Duke  de  Broglie  claimed  the  right  of 
dttang  from  which  he  was  dispensed  by  his  youth,  in  order  to 
protest  by  his  vote  against  a  political  immolation  as  contrary 
to  the  gratitude  and  the  honour  of  his  country.  Faithful  in  that 
to  the  noble  sentiments  of  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  daughter 
he  married,  and  who  sanctified  the  genius  of  letters  by  the 
genius  of  pity, 

The  peers  being  divided  on  the  charge  of  premeditation^ 
Had  almost  unanimous  on  tbe  mme,  and  its  qualification  as  to. 
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the  crime  of  hi§^  treaaon,  deilibeinted  iadinchudly,  and  idoud, 
on  the  penaltj.  Tha  tnbanal  not  being  mililny,  but  poiiticri 
it  oottld  appreciate  all  the  ciioimistBiieeB,  fla^imata  the  man,  xe 
call  his  servicea,  foretell  tlie  odium  of  i^te  ingratknde,  aiU* 
timte  on  repaiatioB,  graduate  the  puniahment,  and  spare  blood. 
Under  the  imfmottian  of  humaziity,  and  to  ratify  the  policy  and 
well-understood  inteiest  (tf  the  Bourbons,  exile  ^m>uld  have  bean 
the  most  appropiiate  penidty  for  a  crime  occasioned  by  suddna 
impiidse;  but  to  throw  at  the  army,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  ite 
most  gallant  and  popular  duef^  was  a  defiance  to  all  reoonciliar 
tion,  an  implacable  grieyance  planted  in  the  hearts  of  "braye 
men,  almost  all  of  them  more  or  leaa  aooomjdicea  in  hia  crime. 
The  guilty  man  himself  oon&saed  his  feiult,  honoured  the  King, 
and  raised  no  other  standard  than  that  of  repentance  and 
sontm,  in  opposBtion  to  the  standard  of  the  Bestoeation.  He 
was  no  longer  dangerous  but  in  an  ensanguined  tomb.  Bis 
phantom  alone  was  thenceforward  to  be  dreaded ;  everything 
demanded  that  he  should  be  repiored,  but  saved.  Seventeen 
peers  only,  in  this  select  body  of  the  statesmen  and  courtiers  of 
France,  hitd  the  courage  to  refuse  this  victim  to  the  fury  of  the 
times,  and  to  vote  lor  his  exile.  We  here  reoord  their  names, 
that  public  esteem  may  also  have  its  tablets,  in  which  history 
will  find  imd  award  its  meed  of  praise  to  those  hearts  which  are 
inflexible  to  the  passions  or  ike  calcolations  of  parties.  They 
were :  The  Duke  de  Broglie,  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  Bexv* 
tholet,  Ghasseloup-Laubat,  Ohollet,  Oollaud,  Fontanes,  Gouvion* 
Saint'Oyr,  Herwyn,  Klein,  Lanjuinais,  Lemeteier,  Lenohr 
Laroche,  Malleville,  Bidiebourg,  Gurial,  Lally-Toliendal. 

Five  peeiB,  Messrs.  de  Choisenl,-  de  Santt  Susamie,  de 
Brigode,  Daligre,  and  de  Nkolai,  either  leaa  cenvincedor  leas 
courageous,  abstained  from  votmg.  A  humane,  but  tindd  i 
tndity  which  neitfaer  strikes  nor  saves,  bat  wfaicii  shooU 
be  permitted  to  stand  between  the  swoprd  and^the  victim. 

As  for  these  who  voted  in  a<  mass  fbr  death,  aosae  fnm  w 
conscioutioas  conviction  of  the  prop(Nrtian  of  tbependtf  to  the 
crime,  others  from  a  short  sighted  feeling  of  the  necessity  oi  ths 
enunple ;  many  from  devotion  to  a  cause  to  vitidb  they  oould 
lefoso  nothing--not  even  ike  head  ci  w  haBO^-«Dd^  \ 
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tkroiigh  zealous  eoEMilation,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  suspected lEBd 
xecent  royalism ;  the  cmel  through  yengeauce,  the  cowardlj 
thvough  ^eaJmess,  the  flatterers  from  adulation,  the  ambitioQB 
through  anticipation  of  the  hearts  to  he  derived  j&iom  this  sacii- 
£uee  to  servility ;  we  conceal  thmr  names  from  reelect  to  their  oae- 
mones  aud  consideration  to  their  fBumliea  Posteiity  should  hare 
its  amnesties  as  well  as  policy ;  the  annals  of  nations  are  not  a 
perpetual  index  of  resentments  and  divisions  between  the  chil 
dren  of  those  parents  who  were  either  culpdi)le  or  unifortunate. 
To  pardon  the  victims  and  to  pardon  even  the  judges,  is  the  law 
of  true'juatioe  for  beings  so  fallible  as  we  are.  To  pardon  is  to 
&rget.    Let  us  forget! 

XVII. 

It  must  be  said,  in  extenuation  of  these  hundred  and  thirty 
peers  who  prcmounoed  sentence  of  death,  that,  in  the  opinions 
of  many,  death  was  but  a  nominal  satis&ction  giv^i  to  the 
rigour  of  their  conviction,  bat  tbat  they  voted  it  under  the  tacit 
condition  of  a  commutation  of  the  penalty  by  the  government. 
'*  The  sentence,"  si^  M.  de  Vaulabelle,  the  mdbt  exact  hi&^ 
ziui  and  the  most  severe  against  this  vote,  *'  was  scarcely  pro- 
nounced, when  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  who  attended  this 
nocturnal  sitting,  was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  the 
voters,  who  conjured  him  to  solicit  from  the  King  exile  to 
America  for  the  condemned,  instead  of  the  scaffold." 

The  Duhe  de  Eichelieu's  heart  was  great  enov^  to  com- 
prise at  once  both  justice  and  clemency.  Whilst  the  judges, 
still  shut  up  in  the  Luxembourg,  were  communicating  to  each 
other  in  an  under  tone  those  observatiMis  which  reoilt  from 
great  acts  accomplished  by  public  assemblies,  some  expecting 
inflexibilily,  and  others  a-  softening  of  the  anger  of  the  court, 
the  prime  minister  had  hastened  to  the  TuiL&ries  to  implore  the 
man  after  having  served  the  prince.  The  King  was  mild  by 
nature,. and  magnanimous  by  calculatloB:.  His  1<mg  study  of 
human  vicissitudes  in  history,  which  teaches  the  inutility  of  ex- 
ecutions as  much. as  the  deceptbns  of  benefits,  had  imbued  the 
mind  of  thia  prince,  with  a  philosophy  which  resambled  in- 
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difference.  He  did  not  hate  because  he  lored  but  little ;  but 
he  governed  generally  with  a  view  to  posterity.  He  cited 
Henri  IV .  and  aspired  to  imitate  him :  he  wished  not  at  any  price 
to  leave  a  sinister  memory  to  futurity.  If  he  had  been  solely  and 
truly  King  he  would  certainly  have  pardoned ;  but  although  he 
affected  independence  in  his  government,  and  a  disdainful  supe- 
riority over  his  family  in  his  palace,  he  felt  himself  accountable 
to  his  allies,  and  he  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  those  around 
him.  The  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  and  above  all, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  might  have  encouraged  his  inward  dis 
position  to  clemency,  but  influenced  unknown  to  themselves,  by 
the  ulra-royalist  portion  of  the  society  of  Paris  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  they  were  involuntarily  implicated  in  its 
passions. 

XVIII. 

The  English  nation  was  not  an  accomplice  on  this  occasion, 
either  in  this  apathy,  or  this  tacit  approbation  of  a  military 
execution,  which  soldiers  might  look  upon  a^  just,  but  generous 
hearts  found  cruel.  Madame  Hutchinson,  the  wife  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  was  then  in  Paris,  and  whose  house  was  the  hospitable 
rendezvous  of  the  most  liberal-minded  officers  of  the  Enj^h 
army,  iYiteroeded  in  the  most  earnest  manner  with  His  Grace 
to  obtain  from  him  a  decisive  intervention  for  the  salvation  of 
Marshal  Ney.  She  coiyured  him,  by  his  own  glory  and  the 
gloiy  of  his  country,  to  avert,  by  such  a  step,  the  reproach 
which  would  rest  on  his  memory  if  this  odious  sacrifice  were 
accomplished  under  his  eyes,  and  apparently  with  his  moral 
participation.  It  is  even  said  that,  in  her  ardent  and  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Englisk  general,  Madame 
Hutchinson  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Duke,  to  draw 
from  him  by  her  prayers  what  she  could  not  obtain  by  higher 
considerations.  Evidently  wavering  between  his  wish  to  yield 
to  so  touching  a  solicitation,  and  the  iiinpossibility  in  whidi  he 
felt  himself  of  pressing  upon  the  free  decision  of  the  King, 
and  thus  perhaps  violating  preliminary  engagements  of  neu- 
trality between  this  prince  and  his  suljects,  contracted  in 
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correspondence  or  priyate  interviews  daring  the  campaign,  the 
Duke  replied  that  his  hands  were  tied  bj  imperative  consider- 
ations, and  that  whatever  might  be  his  personal  sentiments  of 
interest  and  commiseration  for  an  unfortunate  adversary,  his 
duly  was  to  be  silent,  to  despise  the  false  judgment  of  the 
times  on  his  character,  and  to  leave  all  to  the  more  enlightened 
and  impartial  verdict  of  posterity. 

Madame  Hutchinson  retired  in  tears,  without  being  able,  to 
move  either  the  statesman  or  the  soldier.  Meanwhile,  the 
government  being  informed  of  her  endeavours  to  snatch  the 
prey  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  and  of  the  bitter  re- 
proaches she  had  uttered  in  her  private  circle  against  the 
implacability  of  the  judges,  removed  her  from  Paris,  under  the 
charge  of  also  having  pitied  the  fate  of  Lavalette,  and  of  having 
contrived  in  her  house  the  generous  plot  for  his  escape. 
Affected  by  the  efforts  of  this  lady  to  save  a  husband  and  a 
father  for  his  afflicted  family.  Marshal  Ney*s  widow  presented 
to  Madame  Hutchinson,  as  an  offering  of  the  heart,  the  sabre 
worn  by  the  Marshal  at  Waterloo,  having  had  engraved  upon  the 
blade  a  record  of  the  generous  act  and  the  gratitude  it  inspired. 

Twenty  years  after  these  sad  events,  a  son  of  the  victim 
when  travelling  in  Italy,  to  look  for  some  traces  of  his  father 
in  that  country,  on  arriving  at  Leghorn  stopped  at  a  villa  inha- 
bited by  Madame  Brennier,  the  wife  of  the  French  consul  in 
Tuscany ;  where  the  conversation  having  fallen  on  the  death 
of  the  marshal,  the  young  man  was  astonished  to  see  tears 
rolling  down  the  cheeks  of  a  strange  lady  at  the  recital  of  his 
family  misfortunes.  The  stranger  was  Madame  Hutchinson, 
the  mother  of  Madame  Brennier.  Pity  and  gratitude  had 
thus  met  together  without  knovdng  each  other.  If  cruelty  has 
its  expiations  and  its  remorse,  generosity  has  its  chances  and 
its  turns  of  good  fortune ;  as  if  Providence  reserved  them  for 
fitting  occasions,  that  noble  hearts  may  not  be  discouraged. 

XIX. 

The  passions  of  the  court  at  this  moment  in  Paris  were 
implacable     To  spare  the  life  of  the  hero  of  the  Beresina 

3  u 
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seemed  a  larceny  committed  on  tbe  right  of  vepiisais.  In  tbe 
saloons  of  the  aristocracy  the  King's  ministers  ^ete  actnily 
mobbed  and  entreated  to  give  his  blood  as  a  personal  iayovr  to 
the  applicants.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  yoimg,  beantifdl, 
rich,  loaded  tnth  gifts,  favours,  titles,  and  court  digniticB, 
forgot  their  families,  their  ease,  and  their  amours,  quitted  their 
houses  at  daybreak,  ran  about  all  day,  and  intrigfued  all  nigfait,  to 
gain  over  a  voice  amongst  the  judges  from  the  side  of  indul 
gence,  and  to  "win  one  to  the  side  of  punifdiment ;  to  imprecate 
and  accuse  beforehand  those  ^ose  cowardice  or  perfidy  mi^t 
withhold  this  condemnation  £rom  their  wishes.  We  have  our- 
selves seen  with  astonishment  and  sorrow  the  supplications, 
the  clasping  of  hands,  the  smiles  of  l^se  ladies,  bagging 
those  concessions,  which  they  implored  for  the  satisfiMrtiioa 
of  their  hatred.  We  still  blush  at  the  recollection.  Who 
can  be  astonished  at  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  multitade, 
when  Tank,  fortune,  and  even  courts,  display  sjoch  thoughtless 
inhumanity,  such  paroxysms  of  anger,  sodi  hofmd  thirst  of 
blood  in  their  days  of  vengeance  ? 

XX. 

All  these  vindictive  proceedings  of  the  royalist  societgr  had 
.  their  counterparts  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  TuilelM 
Those  around  the  princes  thought  they  flattered  theeoL  in 
hardening  their  hearts  by  this  bitterness  of  hatred  against  the 
common  enemy ;  while  ^e  princes  pronosed  beforehand  to  be 
inexorable,  and  to  corres^pond  with  this  devotion  of  tiieir  friends 
by  the  sacrifice  of  every  human  weakness  in  their  own  hearts. 
These  promises  being  made,  the  blood  demanded  could  not  be 
refused. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  couit  and  of  the  princes^ 
when  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  infrmging  the  regulations,  and 
entering  the  King's  chamber  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
acquainted  him  with  the  jud^ent  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  pleaded  for  mercy.  "  My  femily  would  never  forgive  me 
fbr  this  psardon,"  replied  the  King  sadly ;  **and  &e  Gha!iiil>er» 
without  which  1  cannot  reign,  would  dissolte  my  j 
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to-morrow.  The  allies  themselves  would  accuse  me  of  again 
compromising  the  security  of  Europe  by  an  indulgence,  of 
which  I  shoidd  have  the  honour  and  they  the  danger.  There 
are  circumstances  in  which  kings  can  only  do  what  their  parti 
sans  permit  them.  Our  feelings  even  are  subservient  to  our 
duties  of  state.  I  pity  Ney,  I  have  no  hatred  against  him* 
I  would  gladly  preserve  a  father  to  his  children,  a  hero  to 
Fraaice ;  but  I  am  a  constitutional  king ;  I  cannot,  wxthout 
compromising  my  union  with  the  Chambers,  suspend,  or  tarn 
aside  the  justioe  which  my  people  require  as  a  pledge  of  their 
security.*'  The  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  who  knew  the  dispositions, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  court,  of  the  Chamber,  and  of  Ijiie 
followers  of  the  princes  and  the  princesses,  had  no  furtk^ 
hope  from  this  source.  The  Duchess  d'Angoul^e  could  alone 
hare  taken  upon  her  the  anger  of  the  royalist  party,  and 
cast  her  tears  into  the  balance  against  the  blood  of  the  hero 
The  King,  her  uncle,  could  re^e  nothing  to  such  a  fiuppliaat 
Peiiiaps  he  anxiously  wished  that  she  should  came  and  ofifer 
this  pretert  for  his  clemency,  this  fSuoily  aiztiftority  for  his 
weakness.  But  she  came  not;  fatal  counsels  of  seventy  pre 
vailed  around  her,  over  the  natural  part  which  Providence 
seemed  to  have  assigned  to  her  A  woman's  heart  at  the 
Tuileries  interposed  against  aH  these  reprisalB,  and  the  asylum 
of  all  the  vanquished,  was  the  only  popularity  which  the 
Bourbons  wanted  to  <)onqaer  all  parties.  She  allowed  this 
heart  to  be  closed  by  the  hand  of  her  fatal  counsellors  :  that  of 
France  closed  in  its  turn.  She  thus  deprived  her  &mily,  her 
cause,  and  herself  of  the  most  irresistible  of  policies,  the  policy 
of  feeling.  It  was  more  than  a  harshness,  it  was  an  enot 
which  condemned  her  dynasty  to  a  short  existence.  For, 
restorations  by  their  nature  have  only  one  of  these  parts  to 
play,  magnanimity  or  vengeance.  From  the  day  they  cease  to 
pardon,  they  ore  condemned  to  avenge.  To  avenge  themselves 
on  a  nation  is  to  forfeit  its  afifection  without  'Cru^idng  it.  With 
the  blood  which  they  thus  shed  at  the  Bestoration,  was  written 
beforehand  the  second  divorce  of  France  and  the  Bourbons. 
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XXI. 

Whilst  death  or  pardon  were  thus  on  the  balance  within  the 
shadow  of  the  palace,  and  the  prime  minister  was  leaving  it  in 
consternation  without  bearing  with  him  the  slightest  hope,  the 
condemned  marshal  had  returned  to  his  prison  in  the  Luzem 
bourg,  whence  he  could  hear  in  low  murmurs  the  conversation 
of  the  judges,  themselves  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  King 
Uncertain,  and  almost  indifferent,  from  weariness  and  grief,  as 
to  his  fate,  the  marshal  had  taken  a  little  nourishment,  and  had 
lain  down  in  his  clothes,  as  a  soldier  who  expects  to  be  aroused 
by  death.  The  excess  of  fatigue  and  agitation  of  mind  since 
the  commencement  of  this  long  trial,  had  at  length  closed  his 
eyes  as  soon  as  his  honour  and  his  life  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  judges.  The  sleep  which  is  disturbed  by  hope  is 
the  companion  of  despair.  He  slept  on  the  confines  of  destiny 
The  considerate  and  compassionate  guards  who  watched  in  his 
chamber,  restrained  their  words,  and  even  their  respiration,  for 
fear  of  interrupting  this  last  repose.  These  were  not,  as  it  has 
been  said,  myrmidons  disguised  as  gendarmes,  and  chosen  for 
the  ferocity  and  the  rudeness  of  their  enmity,  from  amongst 
the  King's  guard,  to  torture  the  soul  of  the  prisoner,  and  to 
kill  him  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  escape  They  were, 
on  the  contrary,  brave  young  gentlemen,  the  ilite  of  their 
•companies,  incorruptible  in  their  honour,  and  incapable  of  any 
outrage  on  an  unarmed  man,  and  especially  on  a  captive,  whose 
late  they  deplored,  as  they  admired  his  glory.  Although  they 
were  officers  they  wore  the  uniform  of  simple  grenadier  dra- 
goons of  the  Boyal  Guard.  Under  this  costume,  though 
mixed  up  with  the  gendarmes,  and  other  attendants  of 
the  prisoner,  it  was  they  alone  who  watched  him  in  his 
chamber,  and  who  were  most  accustomed  to  converse  with 
him,  not  to  aggravate,  but  to  amuse  and  console  his  soli- 
tude. They  encouraged  him  with  hope,  and  they  themselves 
anticipated  that  the  marshal,  condemned  and  pardoned  by  the 
King,  would  recognise  them  in  happier  times  as  the  consolers 
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of  his  ei?il  JayS;     It  was  from  their  own  mouths  that  we  re- 
ceived at  the  time  this  confidential  account  of  their  mission. 

XXII. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  secretaiy  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  prisoner's  cell, 
to  read  his  sentence  to  him  officially.  The  guards,  regretting 
the  necessity  of  interrupting  that  peaceful  sleep,  which  death, 
as  if  jealous  of  the  short  repose,  was  about  to  disturb  so  rudely, 
hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  awake  him.  They  at  length, 
however,  obeyed,  and  touching  the  marshal's  hand  called  him 
with  a  low  voice.  Though  in  a  profound  sleep  he  sat  up 
quickly,  and  perceived  the  officials  of  the  Chamber,  and  the 
secretary,  M.  Cauchy,  whose  features,  which  were  known  to 
him,  indicated  the  sorrow  and  pity  that  disturbed  his  mind 
The  marshal  immediately  got  out  of  bed,  advanced  towards 
M  Cauchy,  and  prepared  to  listen  to  a  sent-ence  too  well  fore- 
seen. Before  he  read  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  the 
secretary  begged  the  prisoner  to  separate  his  official  duty  from 
the  personal  sentiments  of  respect  and  admiration  with  which 
he  was  penetrated,  and  to  pity  him  for  having  to  perform  a 
duty  which  was  repugnant  to  his  heart.  "  I  am  grateful  Sir," 
replied  the  marshal,  *'  and  touched  by  the  sentiments  you 
express,  which  I  fully  comprehend.  But  we  all  have  our 
duties  in  this  world;  fulfil  yours,  I  shall  perform  mine." 
Then  pointing  to  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand  "  Bead,  Sir," 
he  said  with  a  resigned  and  gentle  accent.  The  secretary 
accordingly  began,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  ask  pardon  for 
the  words ;  and  as  he  read  conscientiously,  word  for  word, 
the  long  enumeration  of  the  names,  titles,  rank,  and  dignities 
by  which  the  sentence  designated  the  condemned :  "  To  the 
fact,  to  the  fact,"  said  the  marshal,  with  an  accent  of  impa- 
tience, and  an  expression  of  disdain  for  these  baubles  of  a  life 
on  the  point  of  extinction :  "  say  simply  Michael  Ney  and  soon 
a  little  dust !  " 

The  reading  having  terminated,  the  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber informed  the  condemned  that  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  had 
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eome  to  offer  him  the  consolatioos  whkb  religion  giTOS  to  the 
dying,  and  that  he  vmB  anthoirized  bj  the  reguktiaiis  to  receire 
him.  "  I  want  no  one  to  teach  me  how  to  die,"  replied  the 
marshal.  "At  what  hour  to-morrow?"  he  added,  with  an 
interrogative  expression  of  countenance  which  finished  the 
saspended  sense  of  the  question.  **  At  nine  o'dock/'  replied 
M.  Gaiichj,  bowing,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  brofity  of  the  time 
doled  oat  to  him  for  his  preparatton.  "  And  my  wife  and 
diildren?'*  said  the  condemned;  "oan  I,  at  least,  embnoe 
them  for  the  last  time  ?**  This,  M.  Gandbj  was  authorized  to 
promise  him.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Nej,  "  let  mj  wife  come  at 
five  in  the  morning ;  but  keep  her  ignorant,  above  all  tfaiags, 
of  my  condemnation:  let  her  learn  it  only  frmn  myself  who 
alone  can  soften  its  horrors  to  her."  He  was  promised  that 
this  precaution  should  be  taken  with  his  £unily ;  and  he  then 
begged  to  be  left  alone  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  He 
lay  down  again  on  his  bed,  wrapped  his  doak  around  hk  head, 
and  fell  asleep,  as  if  on  the  bivouac  and  ready  for  aetkm 
Nature,  more  merciful  than  his  judges,  veiled  from  him  his 
agony  in  sleep. 

At  five  o'clock  Madame  Ney,  accompanied  by  her  sister 
and  her  four  sons,  was  introduced  into  his  prison.  The  period 
fixed  for  this  interview  sufficiently  indicated  that  it  was  one  of 
final  separation.  The  marshal  who  adored  this  young  sbmI 
charming  companion  of  his  happy  days,  received  her  funting 
in  his  arms,  and  with  difficulty  restored  her  with  his  tears  and 
kisses.  Then  taking  his  four  young  sons  upon  his  knees,  and 
pressing  them  to  his  heart,  he  uttered  to  them  in  a  low  voice 
those  last  sad  words  by  which  a  father  transfuses  the  purest 
portion  of  his  soul  into  the  memory  of  his  children.  His 
sister-in-law  anxiously  endeavoured  to  console  by  turns  the 
fGither,  the  mother  and  the  children,  and  prayed  aloud,  amidst 
the  sobbing  of  these  hapless  groups.  The  marshal  who  had 
solaced  his  heart  with  the  si^t  and  farewell  endearments  of 
all  that  he  loved  upon  earth,  maintained  sufficient  coolness  to 
deceive  his  wife  and  withdraw  her  from  the  agony  of  his  last 
moments,  by  imparting  a  hope  to  her  which  he  did  not  feel 
himself.     He  flattered  her  with'  the  idea  that  the  heart  of  the 
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Kng  ttu^bt  9tiU  be  oreceomo  by  the  sight  of  her  grief  and 
the  energy  of  b^  prayers.  He  thus  suooeeded  in  vithdnming 
himwitf  from  her  weob  ;  axid  the  guppliaats  were  condueted 
mnidit  the  darkness  to  the  gates  of  the  paLaoe  wb^re  the  King 
and  tile  Duchess  of  AngouUme  irore  still  sleeping. 

By  the  faTour  of  the  Duke  de  Doras^  first  gentleuuHa  of  the 
Kwgy  the  family  were  admitted  into  the  anti-rooms  of  the 
t^iftl  apartments,  where  Madame  Ney,  uneasy,  but  stiU  con- 
4Aing»  awaited  the  auonarch'a  rising*  She  did  not  donbt  that 
e^en  the  pef  misaioii  to  weep  ao  near  thi^  hearts  waa  a  taoit 
{ffomise  of  marey.  The  first  li^t  and  noises  of  day,  penetra- 
ting into  the  palace  impressed  her  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope 
and  terror.  Her  mother  had  been  in  friendly  intevooarHe  with 
tha  mother  of  the  Doohess  of  Angoul^e.  Would  the  daii§^- 
t«r  of  Maria  Antoinette  allow  the  widowed  daughter,  and  the 
fittle  orphan  boys,  to  leave  that  palace  where  she  was  more 
than  queen*  This  hapless  group  waited  in  the  antinshamber 
in  Tain  until  the  inrepazaUe  hour  had  elapsed.  The  j^oesa 
had  known  or  heard  nothing  of  it  What  an  hour  lost  for 
n^nre  and  the  Monaxohy  \ 

XXIII. 

The  marshal  had  not  lain  down  again  after  the  last  em- 
biaees  of  his  wife,  and  sobbing  of  his  children.  He  had  dried 
i^  his  own  tears,  that  he  might  no  longer  think  of  anything 
but  the  dignity  of  his  death.  He  wrote  his  will;  then  rising 
isom  his  ohair  he  walked  about  his  chamber,  exchanging  with 
^oeat  composure  a  few  words  with  his  guardians.  One  of  these 
royal  body-guards,  disguised  as  grenadiers,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  had  conceived  for  the  hero  that  involuntaxy  tenderness 
of  admiration  and  pity  which  the  familiarity  of  a  prison,  mis- 
fortune, and  approaching  death  create  in  noble  hearts.    This 

was  a  royalist  gentleman  of  Dauphiny,  named  M,  de  V 1. 

Hia  handsome  oountenanoe,  his  martial  character,  his  accent  of 
free  but  respectful  frankness  had  deceived  the  prisoner  him- 
self, who  thought  he  saw  in  M.  de  Y one  of  the  old  sub- 
officers  of  his  great  campaigns.     He  gladly  conversed  with 
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tMs  guard  during  the  long  hours  of  his  weary  captLvity^ 
*'  This  is  the  last  sun  I  shall  ever  see,  comrade,"  said  he, 

approaching  M.  de  V .     "  This  world  is  at  an  end  for 

me.  This  evening  I  shall  lie  in  another  hivouac.  I  am  no 
woman,  hut  I  helieve  in  God  and  in  another  life,  and  I  feel 
that  I  have  an  immortal  soul :  they  spoke  to  me  of  prepara- 
tion for  death,  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  of  conferring 
with  a  pious  priest.  Is  that  the  death  of  a  soldier  ?  Let  me 
hear  what  you  would  do  in  my  place.     '*  Monsieur  Is  Marechal^** 

replied  M.  de  V ,  "  we  still  hope  that  the  King  will  be 

worthy  of  Henri  IV.,  and  that  he  will  not  suffer  France  to  be 
deprived  of  one  of  her  most  glorious  servants,  for  one  day  of 
forgetfulness :  but  death  is  death  for  all  mankind,  and  he  who 
has  seen  it  so  near  on  so  many  battle-fields  is  not  afraid  to  hear 
it  spoken  of  in  a  dungeon.  The  voice  of  a  last  friend  has 
never  been  painful  to  a  soldier  in  the  hospital  waggon.  Were 
I  in  your  place  I  should  allow  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  to 
enter,  and  I  should  prepare  my  soul  for  every  event."  "  I  be- 
lieve you  are  right,"  replied  the  marshal  with  a  friendly  smile 
"  Well  then,  let  the  priest  come  in."  The  curate  of  St  Sul- 
pice who  wad  patiently  waiting  the  favourable  moment  in  a 
room  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  introduced,  and  conferred  piously 
with  the  marshal  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber.  The  hour  which 
brought  no  pardon  at  length  sounded  for  the  execution.  The 
prisoner  who  had  read  in  the  features,  and  heard  in  the  mur 
murs  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  inexorable  vengeance  of 
party  spirit,  had  expected  nothing  from  the  tears  of  his  wife 
and  children.  It  was  for  her  sake  and  theirs  that  he  hadp 
affected  to  hope.  He  dressed  himself,  therefore,  to  appear 
with  propriety  before  the  last  fire  he  was  ever  to  face.  He 
wore  a  military  frock  coat  on  the  occasion.  The  noise  of  the 
troops,  who  were  stationed  from  the  gate  of  the  Luxembourg 
to  the  railing  of  the  avenue  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  roll- 
ing of  a  carriage  in  the  cour^yard  apprised  him  of  the  hour  of 
departure  and  the  route.  He  thought  he  was  to  be  conducted 
to  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  to  the  spot  marked  by  the  blood  oi 
Lab6doygre,  the  ordinary  place  of  execution.  His  door  opened ; 
he  understood  the  sign     He  descended  with  a  firm  step,  a 
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serene  brow,  and  a  lofty  look,  his  lips  almost  wearing  a  smile, 
but  without  afij  theatrical  affectation,  through  the  double  ranks 
of  the  troops  drawn  up  on  the  steps  of  the  staircase,  and  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  like  a  man  happy  once  more  to  see 
the  uniform,  the  arms  and  the  troops — ^his  old  family.  On 
arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps  where  the  car- 
riage awaited  him  with  the  door  open,  he  stopped  instead  of 
mounting,  through  politeness  to  the  priest  who  accompanied 
him,  and  who  was  yielding  him  the  precedence.  Taking  the 
curate  by  the  arm,  "  No,  no,"  said  he,  with  a  manner  at  once 
playful  and  sad,  in  melancholy  allusion  to  the  object  of  his 
journey,  **  Go  in  first,  Mr.  Curate ;  I  shall  still  arrive  above 
there  before  you ;"  indicating  with  a  look  the  haven  of  his 
rest. 

XXIV 

The  caitiage  proceeded  at  a  foot  pace  through  the  broad 
alleys  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  between  the  silent  ranks  of  the 
soldiers.  An  icy  fog  crept  along  the  ground,  yielding  only 
glimpses  of  the  leafless  branches  of  the  lofty  trees  in  the  royal 
garden.  The  priest  murmured  by  the  side  of  the  soldier 
spiritual  consolation  and  resignation  to  death.  The  marshal 
istened  to  him  with  manly  attention,  and  expected  to  listen 
still  longer,  when  the  carriage  suddenly  stopped,  midway 
between  the  railing  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Observatoiy, 
in  front  of  a  long  wall  of  a  black  and  fetid  enclosure,  that 
bordered  an  alley  leading  out  of  the  avenue.  The  government, 
ill-advised  even  in  the  choice  of  a  place  of  execution,  seemed 
desirous  of  rendering  it  more  abject  and  contemptuous,  by 
striking  down  this  illustrious  enemy  like  some  unclean  animal, 
on  a  cross  road,  and  at  a  few  paces  from  a  palace,  the  name  of 
which  will  for  ever  be  stained  by  the  memory  of  so  foul  a  deed. 

Ney  was  astonished,  and  looked  around  for  the  cause  of 
this  halt  half-way,  as  he  supposed,  when  the  carriage  door 
opened,  and  he  was  requested  to  alight.  He  felt  that  he  was 
never  to  return,  and  gave  to  the  priest  who  accompanied  him 
the  few  articles  he  had  about  him,  with  his  last  remembrances 
to  his  family.     He  emptied  his  pockets  also  of  some  pieces  of 
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gold  for  the  poor  o{  the  parish;  be  then  emhiaced  the  priest, 
the  last  fnend  who  supplks  the  place  of  all  absent  ftiends  at 
this  final  hoiu;  and  raamhed  to  the  wall  towaada  the  place 
indieated  by  a  platoon  of  y^^ans.  The  officer  oommanding 
the  party  advanced  towairds  him,  and  laqnested  permisrioa  to 
bandage  bis  ejes^  *'  Do  yea  not  know/*  replied  the  soldiar, 
"  that  for  twmity-fiTe  years  I  have  been  aocustomed  to  look 
balls  and  bullets  in  the  Ace?'  The  officer  disturbed,  hesi- 
tating* undecided,  expecting  pariu^s  a  oiy  of  pardon,  or  fearing 
t»  commit  a  sacrilege  of  ^oiy  by  firing  on  his  general,  stood 
Qinto  between  the  hero  and  his  platoon.  The  Marshal  amiled 
hJOMelf  of  this  hesitation,  and  ot  the  immobility  of  the  soldierB 
to  cast  a  final  reproach  upon  his  deatmy  **  I  protest  belcHre 
God  and  my  country,"  he  exclaimed,  **  against  the  sentence 
which  has  condemned  me.  I  appeal  from  it  to  man,  to  pos 
terity,  toGod!" 

These  words  and  the  countenance,  enshrined  in  their 
memory,  of  the  hero  of  the  camp,  shook  the  stoadiness  <d  the 
soldiers.  *'Do  your  duty,"  oried  the  commandant  of  P«ris  to 
the  officer  who  was  nK>re  confioaed  than  the  Tietim.  The 
officer  stumbling  resumed  his  place  beside  his  party  Ney 
adwneed  a  few  paees,  raised  his  hat  with  his  left  hand»  as  he 
wae  aocustomed  to  elevato  it  in  desperato  dbarges  to  aoimflte 
his  troops.  He  placed  his  right  hand  on  his  breast  to  mark 
weU  the  seat  of  life  to  bis  murderers.  '*  Soldiers !"  said  he, 
**aim  right  at  the  heart!'*  The  party  absolved  byhisToice 
and  commanded  by  his  gesture,  filled,  as  one  man.  A  aiagle 
report  was  heard :  Ney  fell  as  if  struck  with  a  thunder*bolt, 
without  a  convulsion,  and  without  a  sigh  Thirteen  balls  had 
pi^eced  the  bust,  and  shattered  the  heart  of  the  hero,  and 
mutilated  the  right  arm  which  had  so  often  waved  the  sword 
of  Fmnce.  The  soldiers,  the  officers,  and  the  i^ectators, 
tomed  away  their  eyes  from  the  body,  as  from  the  evidence 
of  a  crime  During  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  the  military 
regulation3  required  that  the  corpse  should  lie  exposed  upon 
die  place  of  execution,  no  spectators,  except  a  few  passers-by 
and  some  women  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  looked  upon 
the  body,  or  mingled  their  tears  vnth  its  blood.     Some  groups 
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demanded  mtti  a  low  roice,  who  the  criminal  was,  thus  abaih 
doaed  on  the  pablie  highway,  and  shot  to  death  by  soldiers  of  the 
grand  anny.  None  had  the  courage  to  rej^y  that  it  waa 
the  body  of  the  "bravest  of  the  biaye/'  the  hero  of  the 
Berefiana.  After  the  legal  period  of  expQ6iire»  the  hospitable 
sisters  of  a  neighbouring  convent  claimed  the  body  to  bestow 
funeral  hcmours  upon  it  in  private^  had  it  carried  to  their 
chqwl,  and  watched  and  prayed  alternately  around  the  foriom 
os&i. 

XXV. 

When  the  Parisians  awoke  and  found  that  Ney  had  been 
SKecuted,  bitter  shame  seized  upon  every  soul.  The  court 
party  stupidly  rejoiced  at  being  revenged.  But  for  one  heroic 
enemy,  disarmed  and  repentant,  whom  they  had  inundated, 
they  made  thousands  of  new  enemies  amongst  those  who  looked 
fbr  an  act  of  clemency  called  for  by  so  many  services  rendered 
to  the  country,  and  so  much  fame  acquired  for  France.  A 
fueling  more  dangerous  than  anger,  because  it  is  more  durable, 
smouldered  in  the  hearts  of  impartial  youth,  of  an  outraged 
army,  and  of  a  gratefbl  people.  This  was  disgust  hr  the 
pusihaDunity  of  that  court  which  had  never  fought,  and  which 
allowed  to  be  shed  in  its  cause  such  popular  and  glorious  Uood, 
as  a  libation  to  the  foreigner,  on  a  soil  still  trampled  under  the 
feot  of  our  enemies 

We  must,  however,  say,  in  the  defence  of  the  King,  of  the 
ministers,  and  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  royalists,  that  they 
were  repugnant  from  moderation,  from  honour,  and  from  sen- 
sibility, to  this  useless,  cruel,  and  shameful  sacrifice.  In  their 
eyes,  and  in  those  of  the  impartial  portion  of  the  world,  Ney  was 
a  great  culprit;  but  his  was  a  glorious  life.  His  fault  was 
amongst  those  which  are  condemned  but  pardoned :  he  had 
stumbled  in  his  weakness,  not  through  premeditation.  He 
tried  and  condemned  himself  He  had  redeemed  beforehand 
his  military  crime,  by  exploits  which  will  be  an  eternal  theme 
in  the  camps  of  France  As  a  political  chief  he  was  no  longer 
to  be  dreaded.  To  save  him  would  not  be  to  save  a  factious 
man  but  a  soldier     The  amnesty  which  it  was  indispensable 
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to  throw  over  the  army  could  not  find  a  nobler  opportunity  than 
this.  Henri  TV.  would  have  embraced  him  who  was  slaugh- 
tered by  his  descendants.  How  often  since  have  they  not 
lamented  this  fatal  yielding  to  the  vindictive  passions  of  their 
Court  and  their  Chamber,  which  ordered  them  to  do  this  mur- 
der !  What  a  power  of  popularity  would  they  not  have  derived 
against  the  opposition,  in  the  critical  days  of  their  dynasty, 
from  this  plebeian  blood  spared  and  reserved  for  the  country ; 
this  arm  regained  by  magnanimify  to  their  cause!  Though 
insulted  for  a  few  days  in  the  privacy  of  their  palace  by  li,e 
cowardly  counsellors  of  abject  fear,  they  would  have  been 
avenged  and  adopted  by  the  people,  who  only  recognise  the 
greatness  of  royal  races  by  their  greatness  of  soul.  They 
would  have  fallen  perhaps  at  the  destined  hour,  but  history 
would  not  have  this  reproach  to  cast  upon  their  memory,  and 
instead  of  a  stain  of  blood  upon  their  reign  there  would  have 
been,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  Ney  a  tear  of  admi- 
ration. Instead  of  commanding  as  kings  they  obeyed  as  slaves. 
The  court  was  cruel,  the  King  weak,  the  ministers  complaisant, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  implacable,  Europe  goading,  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  cowardly  as  a  senate  in  the  fallen  days  of 
Home.  Let  each  of  these  bear  a  part  in  the  murder  of  the 
hero,  France  disclaims  the  deed. 
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I. 

The  execution  of  Marshal  Ney,  instead  of  closing,  as  the  King 
and  the  ministers  had  hoped,  the  era  of  proscriptions  and  re- 
prisals, and  satisfying  the  thirst  for  recriminations  of  the  Court 
and  Chamhers  only  excited  it  still  further.  All  France,  en- 
couraged to  retaliation  by  the  compliance  of  the  government 
in  yielding  to  its  passions,  instead  of  occupying  itself  with  its 
deUyerance,  and  its  reconstruction,  only  appeared  to  occupy 
itself  with  its  vengeance.  The  zeal  for  the  Bourhons  was 
commensurate  with  the  wrath  against,  and  the  denunciations  of 
their  enemies.  The  prevotal  courts,  like  a  star  chamber  against 
acts  and  opinions,  outvied  each  other  in  severity  in  the  depart 
ments.  The  country  was  nothing  but  a  vast  military  tribunal, 
judging,  condemning,  and  too  often  immolating  the  pretended 
accomplices  of  the  Bonapaitist  conspiracy.  The  most  sinister 
motions  were  daily  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  The  seduction  was  so  irresistible  and  so  gene- 
ral, that  on  the  bitterest  propositions  scarcely  two  or  three  voices 
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protested  against  these  exaggerations  of  prudence,  and  against 
the  madness  of  party  zeal.  The  King  felt  that  the  reins  of 
royalist  opinion  were  eluding  his  grasp  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  the  Count  d^Artois,  and  of  his  most  violent 
counsellors,  in  more  intimate  connection  than  himself  with  the 
passions  of  tha  Chamber.  For  fear  of  losing  all,  he  conceded 
a  great  deal,  and  then  became  himself  alarmed  at  the  con- 
cessions  he  had  made.  Accused  in  secret  of  having  thrown 
his  dynasty  into  exile  by  compounding  before  the  20th  of 
March  mik  the  requirements  of  revolutionary  opinion  and 
with  the  army  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  to  redeem  in  the  eyes  of 
his  family,  of  the  emigrants,  and  of  the  clergy,  his  pretended 
complaisauEce  for  the  revolution,  As  a  party  chief  suspected 
even  by  his  own  party,  secretly  undermined  in  his  own  palace 
by  the  violent  and  ambitious  partizans  of  his  brother,  obliged 
to  please  them  even  while  he  restrained  them,  convinced  at  the 
same  time  that  he  could  not  secure  his  reign  but  by  moderating 
his  friends,  and  gaining  over  his  enemies,  by  adopting  the 
glory,  and  by  founding  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  nation, 
his  situation  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest  of  conflicting  passions, 
was  that  of  a  pilot  who  struggles  at  the  same  time  with  his 
own  crew  and  with  the  raging  elements.  He  deviated  for  a 
moment  from  his  proper  course  under  the  influence  of  too 
strong  a  gale,  intending  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  the  &iy  of 
public  opinion  might  allow  the  voice  of  sofmd  policy  to  be 
heard. 

11. 

la  the  meantime,  he  allowed  the  royalist  committees  of 
the  departments  to  dictate  and  revoke  the  choice  of  his  agents, 
to  poxify  tiie  ministry  and  the  army,  to  draw  up  lists  of  those 
unworthy  of  serving  in  the  army,  to  publish  proclamations  for 
motoal  defence  in  the  provinces  of  the  south  and  west,  to 
cause  the  assembling  of  armed  parties,  and  to  dismiss  the 
civil  judges  from  their  irremovable  functions,  the  guarantee  of 
their  independence.  Imperative  addresses,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  devotion  to  the  King,  called  upon  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  two  Chambers,  for  efficacious  measures  of  foresight  and 
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severity.  His  iuikiisterdol)ejBcl  ift«se  impulses.  Ihe  Duke  de 
Feltre  dismissed  «.  great  irambeT  of  those  officers  who  had 
serred  dating  the  hundred  days.  Barbe-Marbois,  xxiisister  of 
Justice,  promulgated  a  code  prohibiting  seditious  tnanifaiter 
tions ;  M.  Deoazes,  Minister  of  Police,  proclaimed  a  suspendoB 
of  individual  liberty,  which  gave  the  government  arbitrary 
power  over  the  citizens.  The  ministers,  in  supporting  these 
measures  in  the  two  diambers,  had  only  to  defend  them  against 
excessive  punishment,  and  i^ainst  the  penalty  of  death,  whldi 
the  orators  of  the  vengeance  party  invoked  on  every  occasson 
M.  Pasquier,  for  a  long  time  administrator  of  the  police  of  the 
capita!  under  Bonaparte,  was  now  in  the  tribune  the  most 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Bourbons.  M.  de  Ghateaubriazid 
carried  his  enthusiasm  even  to  the  insulting  of  the  vanquished 
and  the  glorification  of  the  conqueror.  One  of  those  men 
who  constitute  themselves  the  dominant  voices  in  the  chorus  of 
political  passions,  M.  de  Labourdonnaye  drew  up,  under  the 
£alse  name  of  amnesty,  a  graduated  table  of  prosmption, 
which  included  the  names  of  1,1200  persons  condemned  to 
exile  or  to  capital  accusations.  Other  lists,  more  or  le^  vin- 
dictive, were  drawn  up  by  other  deputies  of  the  same  &ction. 
Proscriptions  were  no  longer  made  out  with  reference  to  the 
men  or  the  crime,  but  according  to  the  category  and  the  situa- 
tion. The  Chamber  applauded  these  initiatory  measures ;  it 
named  committees  of  deputies  to  draw  them  up  in  proper  form, 
and  to  enlarge  and  extend  their  powers.  The  government, 
which  was  tacitly  accused  by  these  motions  of  tardiness,  hesi- 
tation, or  complicity  with  the  public  perils,  trembled  to  see 
itself  ou^done  and  abandoned  by  the  Chambers,  if  it  did  not 
itself  yield  to  this  impetus,  in  order  that  it  mi^t  still  retain 
the  power  of  moderating  and  directing  it. 

III. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  brought  before  the 
Chambers  an  amnesty  bill.  This  law  had  a  double  object  in 
the  mind  of  the  Eang :  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  vanquished 
party,   which  might  be  driven  to  revolt  by  despair,  and  to 
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satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  party  of  the  Chamber  and  of 
the  Court,  by  depriving  it  of  the  pretence  of  impunity  accorded 
to  theiopposite  party.  Louis  XYIII.  in  this  amnesty  bill 
proscribed  only  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  £unily ;  he 
generously  kept  the  promise  of  pardon  to  the  regicides  which 
his  brother  Louis  XYI.  had  made  them  in  his  will.  This 
magnanimity  of  the  dying  monarch,  to  which  death  itself 
imparted  a  religious  character,  made  the  advocates  of  retalia- 
tion in  the  two  Chambers  tremble  with  anger,  but  prevented 
them  from  murmuring  aloud.  In  rebelling  against  the  cle- 
mency of  the  King  they  were  afraid  of  impugning  the  sanctity 
of  the  victim.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  nevertheless  referred 
the  proposition  of  the  ministers  to  the  same  committee  that 
was  drawing  up  M.  de  Labourdonnaye's  law  of  proscription. 
This  was  to  prejudge  the  enlargement  of  the  government  bill, 
and  to  evince  a  contempt  for  the  royal  will.  M  de  Corbiere 
and  M.  de  Vil^lle,  two  men  whose  various  talents,  intimate 
alliance,  and  common  loyalty,  had  already  given  them,  a  pre- 
dominance in  the  assembly,  governed  the  opinions  of  this  com 
mittee ;  M.  de  YillMe,  more  experienced  and  flexible ;  M.  de 
Corbiere,  more  collected  and  undaunted.  The  latter  was 
charged  to  bear  to  the  tribune  the  resolutions  of  the  commit- 
tee :  "  Henri  IV.,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  "  had  granted  an 
amnesty  to  his  enemies,  but  five  years  of  exile  and  condemna- 
tion  had  preceded  the  royal  clemency."  Be  then  read  the 
code  of  purification,  banishment,  and  confiscation,  under  pain 
of  death,  which  the  committee  had  substituted  for  the  amnesty 
of  the  King.  The  discussion  alone  of  this  counter-project 
was  a  defiance  to  government  under  the  mask  of  zeal.  The 
royalist  orators  aggravated  this  defiance  by  the  bitterness  of 
their  speeches.  "  Do  not  listen  to  these  sophisms  of  impor 
tunate  philanthropy,  so  ingenious  in  the  mouths  of  your 
enemies.  To  hesitate  to  punish  is  weakness,"  said  one 
speaker  "  Divine  Providence,"  said  M.  de  Labourdonnaye, 
**  has  at  length  delivered  into  our  hands  the  murderers  of  your 
kings,  the  assassins  of  your  families,  as  if  supreme  justice 
had  preserved  them,  amidst  all  our  disasters,  to  show  the 
vanity  of  human   prudence   and  the  perfidy  of  remorseless 
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hearts !  These  men,  now  vanquished  and  disanned,  invoke  a 
generosity  which  they  have  themselves  never  practised ;  as  if 
crimes  should  enjoy  an  eternal  impunity.  And  you  pusillanimous 
magistrates,  legislators  without  foresight !  you  would  witness 
the  plots  of  these  men,  the  opprohium  of  the  nation,  and  you 
would  not  punish  them !"  M.  de  BouviUe,  a  man  of  the  same 
disposition  and  the  same  creed,  accused  the  committee  itself  of 
timidity  and  weakness.  "  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  he, 
''  what  excuse  can  obliterate  the  crime  of  those  administrators, 
and  of  those  generals,  who,  holding  their  functions  from  the 
hands  of  the  King,  have  turned  them  against  him  and  placed 
them  at  the  service  of  the  usurper!"  These  furious  expres- 
sions were  applauded  as  maums  of  statesmen  in  the  Chambers, 
in  the  tribunes,  in  the  journals,  in  the  saloons,  and  even  in 
the  palace.  A  few  men  of  elevated  views,  cool  judgment,  and 
incorruptible  by  the  contagion  of  party  rancour, — at  tibe  head  of 
whom  ventured  to  show  themselves  M.  Royer-Collard,  a  politi 
cal  philosopher ;  M.  Laine,  whose  soul  was  calm  in  its  grea^ 
ness;  M.  de  Serre,  an  orator  destined  to  acquire  a  distinguished 
reputation, — combated  this  excess  of  zeal,  these  souvenirs  of  the 
most  evil  days.  '.*  The  confiscations  you  demand,  under  the 
name  of  indemnity  from  the  guilty,"  said  M.  Boyer  Collard, 
"  are  the  soul  and  the  nerve  of  revolution ;  after  having  con- 
fiscated, because  you  have  condenmed,  you  condemn  in  order 
to  confiscate.  Ferocity  may  be  satiated,  but  cupidity  never 
Confiscations  are  so  odious,  that  they  excited  even  the  blushes 
of  the  revolution,  which  never  blushed  for  anything.  More- 
over, the  great  culprits  (Ney  and  Labedoy^re),  have  already 
suffered  capital  punishment :  will  you  make  an  ex  post  facto 
law  to  act  against  them  ?  bring  them  from  their  tombs,  that 
they  may  hear  from  the  moudis  of  their  judges  this  new  act 
of  condemnation,  which  had  not  before  been  pronounced  upon 
them." 

Murmurs,  groans  of  anger,  of  impatience  for  expiation  and 
for  ruin,  responded  from  amidst  the  mtgority  to  these  words  of 
humanity  and  peace.  M.  de  Gorbi^re  passionately  contradicted 
these  eternal  truths.  The  Assembly,  deaf  to  the  voices  of  the 
ministers,  was  about  to  reject  the  government  measure,  and  to 
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pass  its  own.  The  mimsten,  seeing  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  hastened  to  the  palace  in  order  to  preinent  it»  fmd  to 
obtain  from  the  King  a  compromise  between  his  demenoy  and 
the  rigour  of  the  Chamber.  They  returned  an  hour  afterwards 
with  an  amnesty  less  comjnrehensiTe,  bat  which  still  induded 
die  regicides.  "  It  is  not  upon  the  earth,*'  aaid  the  Doke  de 
Bichelieu,  *'  that  jou  must  seek  the  motiyea  which  pieyent  the 
King  from  expelling  them  for  ever  &om  the  kingdom,  it  is  in 
heayen,  it  is  in  the  wish  of  the  martyred  King,  who  will  be 
consoled  in  his  tomb  by  the  pardon  which  you  accord  in  his 
name ! "  These  affecting  words  impoeed  silence,  but  not  con- 
yietion.  Political  passions  diyested  themselyes  eyen  of  all 
sense  of  propriety.  M.  de  Trinquelague  demanded  thai,  the 
laws  and  the  pemlties  might  not  apply  to  the  royalist  bands 
which  were  oyerwhelming  ^e  south  with  confusion  and  blood 
shed.  The  classification  of  culprits  by  M^  de  Labourdosmaie. 
became  law.  M.  de  Clausel  de  Goussergues  justified  the  con- 
fiscations by  the  example  of  St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV.  *'  Let 
the  treasury  be  poor,  but  honest ! "  cried  M.  de  Serres*  M  de 
B^thisy  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  pious  repugnance  of  the  Song, 
upon  the  proscription  of  all  the  regicides.  "  Let  us  do  violence 
to  his  clemency,"  said  he  in  a  speech  coldly  read  in  the  tribune, 
but  burning  with  zeal  for  the  expulsion ;  '*  if  inflexible  honour 
compels  us  to  disobey  his  wishes,  if  he  turns  away  from  us  for 
a  moment  his  look  of  goodness,  let  us  say  like  the  noble 
soldiers  of  the  altar  and  throne,  in  the  west,  '  Vm  le  Boi 
gttand  mhne  !* " 

This  hanu^e,  eyid^itly  concerted  with  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  Chamber,  and  which  yeiled  obstinacy  under  an 
appearance  of  respect,  was  reomyed  with  unanimous  aj^lauae. 
The  ministers  themselves  yielded  the  point  to  puUic  animoai^, 
and  held  their  peace.     The  proscription  was  voted. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  demanded 
a  funereal  expiation  for  Louis  XYII.,  the  young  king  slowly 
tortured  to  death  in  soul  and  body  by  his  executioners.  The 
political  theatre  was  felt  even  upon  the  tomb  of  this  poor 
orphan.  "  Behold,"  cried  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  addressing  in 
his  turn  his  imprecation  against  the  proscribed,  ''these  are 
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eonies  irluch  men  oan  xiever  sufOicientlj  expiate !  Maledictioss 
on  the  Yillamfl  who  compel  us  to  so  many  yain  reparations. 
Fmnoe,  at  length,  casts  them  off.  Justice  has  resumed  her 
away ;  crime  has  ceased  to  be  inviolable ! " 

IV. 

At  this  period,  the  will  of  the  Queen,  Maria-Antoinette,  till 
then  unknown,  issued  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  been 
buried.  A  moderate  member  of  -the  convention,  named 
Oourtois,  charged,  after  the  death  of  Bobespierre,  with  the 
examination  of  his  papers,  had  found  this  will  in  the  portfolio 
of  the  Dictator,  and  had  buried  it  in  the  ground,  with  the  pious 
motive  of  one  day  restoring  it  to  histoiy  and  her  family. 
Oourtois,  now  banished  as  a  regicide,  had  allowed  his  secret  to 
transpire.  The  will,  which  was  brought  to  Louis  XVIII.  by 
M.  Decazes,  was  a  monument  too  opportune,  and  of  too 
affecting  a  nature,  that  this  prince  should  not  make  of  it  an 
era  in  his  restoration,  and  an  explosion  of  sentiment  for  his 
cause.  Before  the  catastrophe  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  ca 
lamities  of  Maria-Antoinette,  Louis  XYIII.,  ^en  Count  of 
Provrace,  had  but  little  political  consideration  for  his  sister-in- 
law,  who  was  accused,  and  with  too  much  reason,  of  incliniug 
the  virtuous  Louis  XVI.  at  times  to  too  much  resistance,  at 
others  to  too  many  concessions  ;  like  a  true  woman,  influenced 
one  day  by  boldness,  and  another  by  dejection.  But  the  fire 
of  martyrdom  had  purified  everything  in  the  victim.  Her 
devotion  in  calamity,  her  union  with  her  husband  even  in 
death,  her  anguish  for  her  children,  the  captivity  she  suffered, 
her  piety  divided,  her  adieus  received,  her  courage  elevated  in 
the  presence  of  her  executioners,  her  judgment  accepted,  her 
blood  offered  to  heaven  and  earth  in  expiation  of  some  errors 
of  government,  had  deified  her  memory  in  the  mind  of  the 
King.  He  wished  also  to  deify  it  politically  in  the  eyes  of 
renovated  France,  in  order  to  surround  his  race  with  a  crown 
of  sacred  recollections,  inviolable  to  revolutionary  sarcasms. 
He  directed  M.  Decazes  to  communicate  this  royal  relic  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.    He  hoped  that  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
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tears  of  his  young  minister  in  reading  this  letter,  dated,  as  it 
were,  from  another  world,  would  soften  the  rising  anger  of  the 
royalists  against  his  favourite,  and  would  re-estahlish  harmony 
between  the  Assembly  and  his ,  Council.  M.  Decazes,  who 
himself  was  anxious  to  acquire  that  consideration  amongst  the 
royalists  which  his  youth  had  not  yet  given  him,  hastened  to 
the  Chamber  with  this  letter  of  the  queen  in  his  hand,  like  a 
man  who  could  not  retain  a  mystery,  and  read  it,  powerfully 
affected  himself,  amidst  the  deep  emotion  of  the  auditory. 


The  queen*s  letter,  written  to  her  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
and  dated  from  her  dungeon  in  the  Conciergerie,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  which  she  was  destined  never  to 
<-ee  the  dose,  was  worthy  of  the  victim,  of  the  hour  of  execution, 
of  posterity,  and  of  heaven.  Death  inspires  better  than  life, 
i  ecause  it  transforms  before  it  strikes. 

"  It  is  to  you,  my  sister,"  said  the  queen,  "  that  I  write  for 
the  last  time.  I  have  been  condemned,  not  to  a  shameful 
death,  which  is  only  for  criminals,  but  to  go  and  join  your 
brother. 

<'  As  innocent  as  he  was,  I  hope  to  show  an  equal  firmness 
as  he  did  in  his  last  moments.  I  am  as  calm  as  those  are 
whose  conscience  does  not  reproach  them.  I  feel  a  deep  regret 
at  leaving  my  poor  children;  you  know  that  I  lived' only  in 
them,  and  in  my  good  and  tender  sister :  you,  who  through 
friendship,  have  sacrificed  everything  to  be  with  us — in  what  a 
position  do  I  leave  you !  I  have  leam<)d  from  the  pleadings 
even  of  the  trial  that  my  daughter  was  separated  from  you. 
Alas !  poor  child !  I  dare  not  write  to  her ;  she  would  not 
receive  my  letter :  I  do  not  even  know  if  this  will  reach  you. 

''Beceive  here  my  benediction  for  them  both.  I  hope 
some  day  when  they  will  be  grown  up,  they  will  be  reunited 
with  you,  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  your  tender  care.  Let  them 
both  think  on  what  I  have  never  ceased  to  instil  into  them : 
that  the  principles  and  exact  execution  of  their  duties  are  the 
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first  foundation  of  life,  and  that  their  mutual  confidence  and 
friendship  mil  constitute  its  happiness 

<'  Let  my  daughter  feel  that  at  her  i^e  she  ought  always  to 
assist  her  hrother  by  the  counsels  which  her  fidendship  and 
experience,  so  much  greater  than  his,  may  inspire  her  with. 
Let  my  son,  in  turn,  render  to  his  sister  all  the  cares  and  all 
the  services  that  friendship  can  inspire.  Let  them  both,  in 
short,  understand  that  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  they 
will  never  be  truly  happy  but  in  their  union.  Let  them  see 
by  our  example  how  many  consolations  our  friendship  has 
given  us  amidst  our  calamities,  and  that  we  ei\joy  happiness 
doubly  when  we  can  share  it  with  a  friend.  And  where  can  we 
find  dearer  and  more  tender  than  in  one's  own  family  ? 

''Let  my  son  never  forget  the  last  words  of  his  fiEither, 
which  I  expressly  repeat  to  him :  let  him  never  attempt  to 
avenge  our  deaths. 

"  I  must  now  speak  to  you  of  a  matter  very  painful  to  my 
heart.  I  know  how  much  sorrow  this  child  must  have  caused 
you.  Pardon  him,  my  dear  sister.  BecoUect  at  his  age  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  a  child  say  what  he  should  not,  and  even 
what  he  does  not  comprehend. 

"  A  day,  I  hop6,  will  come,  when  he  will  only  feel  the  better 
all  the  value  of  your  goodness  and  tenderness  for  them  both. 

'*  It  now  only  remains  to  confide  to  you  my  last  thoughts 
I  should  have  wished  to  write  them  from  the  commencement 
of  the  trial ;  but,  in  addition  to  my  not  being  permitted  to 
write,  the  progress  of  it  was  so  rapid  that  I  have  really  not 
had  time.  I  die  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  apostolic  religion, 
in  that  of  my  fathers,  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up,  and 
which  I  have  always  professed,  having  no  spiritual  consolation 
to  expect,  not  knowing  if  there  still  exist  any  priests  of  this 
religion;  and  even  the  place  in  which  I  am  would  expose 
them  too  much  if  they  were  once  to  enter  it. 

**  I  sincerely  ask  pardon  of  God  for  all  the  faults  that  I 
may  have  committed  during  my  life-time.  I  hope  that  in  His 
goodness  He  will  deign  to  receive  my  last  prayers,  as  well  as 
those  I  have  made  for  a  long  time  past,  that  He  vdll  receive 
my  soul  in  His  goodness  and  mercy. 
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**  I  ask  pardon  of  all  those  that  I  kfiow,  and  of  yott,  my 
sister,  in  particular,  for  all  the  trouble  vAddtk,  unwittingly,  I 
may  have  caused  you.  I  pardon  all  my  enemies  the  evil  ^ey 
have  done  me. 

'*  I  now  s6,y  farewell  to  my  aunts,  and  to  all  my  brothers  tad 
sisters.  I  had  some  Mends ;  the  idea  of  being  separated  frcmi 
them  for  ever,  and  of  their  sorrow,  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
regrets  I  have  in  dying.  Let  them  know,  at  least,  that  I  hftve 
thought  of  them  to  my  last  moment. 

''Farewell,  my  good  and  tender  sister;  may  this  letter 
reach  you.  Always  think  of  me.  I  embrace  you  with  all  my 
heart,  as  well  as  my  poor  and  dear  children.  My  God !  bow 
frightful  it  is  to  quit  them  for  ever  t 

**  Farewell !  Farewell !  I  do  not  wii^  to  think  of  anything 
more  but  my  spiritual  duties.  As  I  am  not  free  in  my  actkne, 
a  priest  will,  perhaps,  be  brought  to  me ;  but  I  here  pmtotft 
that  I  shall  not  speak  a  word  to  him,  and  that  I  shall  tfeat 
him  as  a  stranger." 

VI 

The  mother's  benediction  contained  in  t^  letter  rebomided 
from  the  scaffold  upon  her  daughter  and  upon  her  race ;  the 
tears  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  people  extinguished  for  a 
moment  the  fire  that  smouldered  in  the  resentment  of  the  rey- 
alists.  M.  de  Marcellus,  an  enthusiastic  omtor,  made  an 
appeal  to  concord,  to  chivalrous  self*-devotion,  and  to  antique 
faith.  Expiatory  monuments  to  the  royal  victims  of  the  revo<- 
lution  were  raised  at  his  suggestion.  Some  saw  in  these 
monuments  and  anniversaries,  reproaches  against  the  nataon, 
others  considered  them  inoffensive  proofs  of  national  sorrow 
which  remove  in  peaceful  times  the  responsibility  of  times  of 
irritation.  The  murder  of  a  King,  crushed  like  Louis  XVI. 
beneath  the  irresistible  crumbling  of  a  system  which  he  could 
not  maintain,  was  to  all,  even  to  his  jndges,  a  day  of  hoaenlift- 
tion.  A  nation  that  would  blush  to  weep  for  deaths,  espeeiallf 
those  of  the  kings  of  its  forefathers,  and  fallen  by  its  own 
hand,  would  not  perform  an  act  of  greatness  of  soul  hat  of 
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insensibility.  Liberty  does  not  inculcate  indifference  to  human 
sorrow ;  it  does  not  pluck  out  the  hearts  of  the  people :  il  ele* 
vates  and  enlarges  them.  To  reproach  Louis  XVIIL,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  the  brothers,  or  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI., 
with  the  institution  of  funeral  honours  to  their  brother,  to  their 
father,  and  to  their  mother,  would  be  to  brand  as  a  crime  the 
piety  and  remembrance  of  the  Bourbons.  Wisdom  only 
demandecl  the  interdiction  of  fimeral  orations  over  their  tombs, 
to  prerent  zeal  for  the  dead  from  kindling  controyersy  amongst 
the  living.  M.  fi.e  Marcellus  had  felt  this  in  his  own  heartf 
and  had  addressed  the  invocation  to  religion  and  peace.  The 
jealous  passions  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons  did  not  pardon 
him  for  this  homage  paid  to  the  ashes  of  royalty  and  to  the 
ruins  of  the  old  religion.  They  satirized  even  his  candour, 
and  devoted  his  name  to  ridicule  and  sarcasm  in  the  pamphlets 
of  the  day. 

VII. 

A  law  of  elections,  the  basis  of  all  representative  govern* 
mttits,  was  still  wanting  to  the  institutions.  The  fiEite  of  the 
future  government  was  in  this  law.  Sevend  were  sketched 
bat  none  were  finished.  The  triumphant  aristocracy,  and  roy^ 
alty  trembUng  at  the  excessive  zeal  of  its  friends,  equally 
fewred  to  deceiye  themselves  by  restraining  too  much,  or  too 
much  enlarging  the  rights  of  election.  M.  Lain^,  president  of 
the  Assembly,  expressed  a  wish  to  relinquish  his  functions, 
owing  to  an  unpunished  insult  firom  one  of  the  most  vehement 
of  the  deputies,  and  conceiving  this  impunity  to  be  an  indication 
of  persomd  dislike  towards  him  on  the  fe^tt  of  the  majority. 
Too  moderate  for  those  times  of  party  rage,  and  too  jealous  of 
his  dignity  as  chief  of  a  sovereign  assembly  to  submit  to  an 
outn^e,  M.  Lain6  deeply  lamented  the  excesses  of  which  he 
was  a  witness.  The  Elng's  entreaty  retained  him  a  short  time 
longer  in  the  presidency.  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  de  Bichelieu, 
and  M.  Decazes  felt  the  value  of  such  a  man  in  the  president's 
chair.  They  made  a  distant  proposition  to  him  to  remove  from 
the  Home  Department  into  the  Council  of  Ministecs,  M.  de 
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Yaublanc,  whose  encouragement  of  the  violent  majority  pre- 
aagei  his  downflBjl. 

Daring  this  long  fermentation  of  the  royalist  party  in  the 
two  Chambers,  a  party  of  the  church,  at  first  mixed  up  with 
the  government  party,  afterwards  separated  from  it,  made  a 
trial  of  its  strength  by  speeches  and  motions  for  a  temporal 
establishment  for  the  dominant  religion  and  a  restoration  of 
the  church  property.  The  state  saliuies  to  ministers  of  wor- 
ship appeared  an  outrage  to  the  partisans  of  an  exclusive 
church.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  government  proposed  to  in- 
crease this  salary,  and  to  appropriate  considerable  funds  for 
the  payment  of  ecclesiastical  pensions.  The  Chamber  voted, 
in  its  munificence,  the  restitution  pf  all  the  church  property 
not  yet  alienated.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  when  it  abo- 
lished feudalism,  had  annihilated  the  nobility,  and  created  the 
nation ;  in  reforming  the  church  as  a  proprietary  body,  the 
revolution  of  *89  had  suppressed  the  temporal  possessions  ot 
an  established  religion,  and  founded  religious  liberty.  The 
tendency  of  the  new  and  the  religious  party  in  the  Chambers 
in  restoring  its  still  unsold  possessions  to  the  church  as  a  dvil 
body,  was  an  evident  return  to  a  state  religion.  The  King 
proscribed  and  restored,  the  natural  ally  of  a  proscribed  and 
plundered  church,  neither  dared  to  encourage  or  to  repress 
these  tendencies.  The  orators  of  the  court  and  those  of  the 
clergy,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Bo^ald,  and  M.  de  Mar- 
cellus,  perpetually  associated  in  their  aspirations  the  throne 
and  the  altar.  Already,  on  the  motion  of  M.  de  Bonald,  an 
able  and  venerated  publicist,  they  had  voted  the  abrogation  of 
the  law  of  divorce.  The  government  had  consented  to  remove 
it  from  the  civil  code,  because  it  had  been  condemned  by  the 
church.  Public  education  which,  since  the  revolution,  had 
been  principally  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  educational  body 
called  the  University,  was  reclaimed  exclusively  for  the  church. 
They  also  loudly  demanded  that  the  registry  of  births  and 
deatjis  should  be  confided  to  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
municipal  authority,  in  order  that  the  births  and  deaths,  being 
legally  made  over  to  them,  the  people  should  look  upon  the 
priesUiood  as  dvil  and  religious  magistrates,  a  double  tie  which 
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would  subject  them  to  its  power  both  in  soul  and  body.  Thej 
went  so  far  as  to  demand  the  re-establishment  of  the  infamous 
punishment  of  the  gallows,  and  the  odious  judgment  of  here- 
ditary opprobrium  in  the  families  of  the  executed.  '*  Happy 
the  people,'*  cried  a  deputy  from  Brittany,  "  in  whose  families 
the  stigma  of  crime  descends  from  fiEither  to  son ! "  Such  was 
the  delirium  of  a  return  to  old  times  amongst  men  whose 
fathers  had  caused  the  revolution,  or  had  perished  upon  its 
scaffolds.  They  were,  in  general,  neither  fematical  nor  im- 
placable ;  but  counter-revolutions  have  their  deliriums  as  well 
as  revolutions.  The  memory  of  the  excesses,  the  anarchy,  and 
the  immolations  of  the  reign  of  terror,  the  disgust  for  a  long 
despotism,  the  despair  of  the  nation  delivered  up,  ravaged,  and 
plundered  at  this  moment  by  foreigners,  threw  them  back  with 
fury  upon  old  times,  and  made  them  seek  in  the  demolition  of 
old  systems,  remedies  for,  and  guarantees  against  the  present 
evils.  The  counter-current,  which  weak  and  unreflecting 
minds  take  for  the  real  current  of  human  afiGdrs,  carried  every 
thing  before  it  in  public  opinion  and  in  the  Chambers,  and 
threatened  even  to  absorb  the  government. 

The  King  trembled  and  resolved  to  give  the  nation  time  to 
think.    He  closed  the  Chambers  and  modified  the  ministry. 

VIII. 

M.  de  Yaublanc,  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  the  Count 
d'Artois,  was  replaced  by  M«  Lain6  in  the  home  department. 
M.  Lain^,  a  friend  and  councillor  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
came  to  strengthen  the  personal  policy  of  the  King.  His 
conviction,  heroically  demonstrated,  to  base  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  on  public  liberty,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  assembly,  and  his  impassioned  but  rational  eloquence, 
imparted  to  the  government  an  authority  soon  to  be  required 
over  an  assembly  so  fiill  of  intrigues,  impatience,  and  political 
passion.  M.  Barb6  Marbois,  minister  of  justice,  whose  prin- 
cipal merit  was,  that  he  had  been  a  victim  to  the  Directory, 
and  transported  to  Cayenne,  was  sacrificed  to  the  Count 
d*Artois  and  the  court,  which  he  disturbed,  without,  however, 
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serving  efficiendj  the  moderate  policy  of  the  King.  The 
Chancellor  Dambraj,  more  agreeable  to  the  court,  and  more 
docfle  to  the  instmctions  of  Louis  XVIII.,  replaced  for  the 
preseiit  M.  Barb^  Marbois.  M.  Goizot,  Secretaij-Gheneral  of 
Justice,  a  young  man  ¥diom  Ute  friendship  of  the  Abb6  de 
Montesqfoiou  and  his  presence  at  the  court  of  Ghent  had 
brought  into  credit  amongst  the  royalists,  fell,  but  to  rise  again 
shortly,  with  his  minister.  He  began,  at  an  early  age,  a  public 
career — ^precocious,  long,  and  diversified — ^which  was  to  cany 
him  from  reign  to  reign,  from  party  to  party,  from  elevation  to 
down&Il,  to  a  celebrity  of  politicaJ  fortune  and  talent  wUch 
still  endures,  and  which  his  vicissitudes  forbid  us  to  form  a 
judgment  of  at  present. 

IX. 

The  Chambers  were  scarcely  closed  when  the  counter-action 
of  their  proceedings  and  laws,  on  the  opinions  of  the  liberals 
and  Bonaportists,  began  to  evince  itself  by  secret  agitation  in 
the  departments.  They  felt  themselves  menaced,  and  they 
wished  to  anticipate.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  acts  of  the 
Chamber  was  serious  enough  to  excite,  but  not  sufficiensUy 
apprehensive  to  restrain.  The  presence  of  the  disbanded 
officers  and  soldiers  in  their  native  places — their  grievances 
against  the  government — their  complaints  of  the  ungrateful 
rennmeiationB  for  their  blood  in  their  half-pay — the  popularity 
of  their  military  stories  in  the  public  places  of  the  towns,  and 
in  the  cabins  of  the  country — ^the  contempt  and  hatred  which 
they  excited  against  this  government  of  emigrants,  of  refugees, 
of  old  men,  of  women,  and  of  priests — ^the  rumours  of  oonfis^ 
cation  of  the  national  estates,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nobility 
which  they  spread  amongst  the  new  proprietois,  and  amongst 
the  peasants — ^the  journals  and  pamphlets  abusive  of  the 
Bourbons  hawked  about  the  villages — the  humiliation  of  defeat, 
the  hatred  of  foreign  occupation,  the  bitter  ransoms,  the  heavy 
taxes,  the  onerous  loans,  the  perspective  of  glory  closed  with 
the  impossibility  of  war, — everywhere  clouded  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  predisposed  Uiem  to  plots  and  seditions 
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There  was  not  a  hamlet  on  th«  whole  surface  of  the  territory 
which  had  not  in  ltd  disbanded  officers,  8alH)fficers,  and 
soldiers,  a  permanent  cabal,  and  active  agents  of  opposition 
and  insurrection.  The  presence  of  the  foreign  armies  alone 
restrained  in  the  provinces  of  the  east,  the  north,  and  the 
centre,  the  spirit  of  disturbance  and  outbreak  which  was  fer* 
menting  in  all  hearts.  The  King  was  liked,  was  pitied,  or,  at 
least,  was  pardoned ;  but  the  Chambers  were  detested,  as  were 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  who  were  accused  of  usurping  the 
power  of  the  throne  to  reconquer,  oppress,  and  humble  the 
nation. 

X. 

Saoh  was  the  popular  disposition  during  &e  summer  of 
1816.  Men  of  importance  at  Paris,  especially  amongst  those 
who  had  tampered  with,  or  Hsdled  in  the  dOth  of  March,  ab- 
sent these  symptoms  wit^  heart  and  eye^  fomented  them 
indirectly,  and  multiplied  alarms  in  order  to  multiply  discon- 
tent. A  strange  and  enigmatical  man  suddenly  caused  an 
explosion,  at  the  extremity  of  the  frontiers  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  of  this  concealed  fire,  which  was  smouldering  amidst  the 
silence  of  the  people. 

XI. 

This  man,  whom  we  knew  at  that  period  of  his  life,  was  boir> 
deling  on  old  age.  There  was  nothing  in  him  which  bespoke 
either  great  virtues,  or  great  crimes.  He  was  of  lofty  but  slen- 
der stature,  and  walked  >vith  his  body  bent  by  the  weight  of  years, 
and  by  the  sedentary  habits  of  a  legal  man  who  has  passed  his 
life  in  poring  over  bundles  of  briefs.  His  countenance  was 
vulgar,  though  shrewd  and  impassioned ;  it  was  enoirded  by 
long  looks  of  white  hair,  matted  and  flowing  upon  his  neck  and 
his  coat,  in  the  manner  of  barristers  whose  hair  uitfolded  rolls 
down  upon  their  legal  gowns ;  his  grey  eyes,  animated  with  a 
dun  fire,  had  the  unsettled  and  penetratmg  Idbk  of  the  ferreter 
who  seeks  and  hides.  His  undecided  physiognomy  gave  an 
vpptopmte  expression  to  the  rapidity  of  his  mind.    Ef^tf- 
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thing  in  his  appearance  was  more  nimble  than  profound.  He 
was  in  perpetoal  motion  upon  his  seat,  rising,  and  sitting 
down  to  rise  again ;  mingling  with  all  the  groups  in  a  saloon, 
and  passing  from  one  to  another  like  a  breath  of  air,  to  fan  the 
embers  of  conversation.  He  talked  a  great  deal,  with  a  loud 
voice,  without  reserve  or  consideration ;  with  warmth,  though 
without  eloquence.  He  gesticulated  with  a  rapid  motion  of  his 
hands,  corresponding  with  the  volubility  of  his  tongue.  People 
asked  each  other  who  this  stranger  was,  and  what  fEimiliarity, 
ancient  or  recent,  had  introduced  him  thus  into  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  grave  persons,  amongst  whom  he  was  seen 
mingling  all  at  once,  in  the  ranks  of  secret  malcontents,  and 
especially  amongst  the  still  cautious  partisans  of  the  Orleans 
fGUStion.  This  figure  altogether  might  equally  well  have  per- 
sonified indiscretion,  mystery,  or  intrigue,  in  a  theatre  at 
Athens  or  Paris.  His  name  was  Didier ;  and  when  this  was 
known,  nobody  was  a  bit  the  wiser  as  to  his  past  or  present 
life,  and  inquiiy  still  went  on. 

XII. 

The  different  parts  he  had  played  from  his  youth  upwards 
had  always  been  active,  but  subordinate.  Bom  amongst  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble,  a  country  of 
intelligence,  agitation,  and  flexible  genius,  brought  up  for  the 
church,  called  to  the  bar,  pleading  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces  until  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  had  signalised 
himself  like  his  countrymen,  in  the  enthusiasm  and  disturbance 
of  the  first  reforms.  Carried  away  by  turns,  afterwards,  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  opinions, 
he  had  joined  the  royalists  since  1792,  and  had  solicited,  with 
many  others,  the  honour  of  defending  Louis  XVI.  before  the 
Convention.  On  his  return  to  Lyons,  where  he  had  animated 
the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  republic,  a  price  had  been  set 
upon  his  head  after  the  siege  of  that  city.  The  Rhone  then 
bore  him  off  into*  the  midst  of  the  royalist  conspirators  of  the 
south ;  his  correspondence  with  the  emigrants  had  from  thence 
given  credit  to  his  name  in  the  wandering  cabals  of  the  princes. 
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When  this  fire  was  extinguished  he  emigrated  himself.  He 
then  presented  himself  to  the  Count  de  Proyence,  as  an  agent 
devoted  to  his  misfortunes  and  his  restoration,  and  he  had 
contracted  a  certain  familiarity  of  exHe  mih  the  court  of  this 
pretender.  Having  returned  to  France  after  the  reign  of 
terror,  he  had  acquired  there,  amongst  the  nohility  of  his  pro 
vince,  that  degree  of  credit  which  is  attached  to  misfortunes 
suffered  in  the  same  cause.  He  became  the  i^ent  and  solicitor 
for  these  families,  to  obtain  ^m  the  more  favourable  govern 
ment  a  restitution  of  their  confiscated  estates.  These  lucrative 
services  had  enriched  him,  and  had  placed  him  in  communi 
cation  with  the  public  authorities  at  the  period  of  the  Directory 
Expert  in  following,  or  anticipating  the  symptoms  of  wavering 
opinion,  he  had  published,  in  flavour  of  the  re-establishment  of 
legitimate  royalty,  one  of  those  fieiy,  turbulent,  declamatory 
pamphlets,  more  calculated  to  mark  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  the 
writer  than  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  prince.  He  carried  roy- 
alism  in  it  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  but  the  sensation  it  caused 
was  forgotten  like  its  anonymous  author.  On  the  accession  of 
the  First  Consul,  Didier  attracted  attention  to  his  name  by  a 
panegyric  on  Bonaparte,  entitled  "  The  Return  of  Religion." 
It  was  an  invocation  to  force,  to  reconstitute  the  temporal 
power  of  the  church.  In  whatever  direction  blew  the  popular 
breeze  Didier  was  carried  by  his  fickleness,  and  flew  to  court 
good  fortune.  The  empire  remunerated  his  adulation  of  Napo- 
leon by  the  situation  of  professor  of  legislation  at  the  law 
school  of  Grenoble.  He  only  distinguished  himself  in  this  office 
by  the  servile  exaggeration  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Napoleon. 
More  attentive  to  his  fortune  than  to  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  conceived  chimerical  plans,  that  swallowed  up  con- 
siderable sums  which  he  had  gained  in  liquidating  the  estates 
of  the  emigrants.  The  first  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814, 
brought  Didier  to  Paris,  either  feeling,  or  feigning  a  revival  of 
enthusiasm  for  their  cause;  renewing  with  their  court  the 
connection  which  had  been- interrupted  by  twelve  years  of 
foigetfulness,  and  hoping  to  find  in  the  heart  of  the  King  the 
recollection  and  recompense  of  a  zeal  formerly  displayed  in 
emigration.    At  the  moment  of  Napoleon*s  debarkation  at 
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Oannes*  no  one  deelaimed  mih  more  indignatfon  and  energy 
againat  the  Enn^eaxi  crime  of  the  great  proscribed. 

XIII. 

Whether  Louis  XVIII.  had  not  thought  proper  to  reeom- 
pense  soon  enough  in  Didier  the  monarchioai  zeal  so  long 
devoted  to  another  cause,  or  tliat  the  second  M\  of  this  prince 
and  the  second  accession  of  Napoleon  had  concerted  his  fickle 
mifid  to  another  fortune,  Didier,  after  the  King's  return  in 
1815,  showed  himself  as  much  exasperated  against  this  prince, 
and  as  ardent  in  his  enmitj  to  him  as  he  had  shown  himself 
enthusiastic  and  fEOiatic  for  the  restoration  six  months  before. 
Too  intelligent  not  to  know  that  Napoleon,  yanqoished  by 
Europe,  abandoned  by  France,  and  a  prisoner  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena,  had  not  a  third  reign  in  his  destiny, .  Didier 
-assiduously  paid  court  to  the  most  important  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Orleans.  It  waB  amongst  them  that  he  was  heard, 
a  few  days  before  his  enterprise,  pouring  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
allusions  and  sarcasms  against  the  court,  the  princes,  and  the 
King  himself;  and  professing,  amidst  the  friendly  smiles  anc( 
approbation  of  his  auditory,  hatred  and  contempt  the  secret  of 
which  was  not  long  in  revealing  itself.  Was  there  an  under- 
standing between  Didier  and  these  men  devoted  to  the  private 
intimacy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans?  We  do  not  believe  it: 
Their  character  repels  the  suspicion ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
himself  would  not  have  incited,  or  listened  to  firom  the  mouths 
of  his  servants,  plans  of  conspiracy  against  his  own  race.  But 
there  was  in  these  conversations  an  understanding,  at  least, 
of  opposition  and  bitterness  against  the  royal  house;  and 
Didier,  in  exciting  himself  to  rashness  before  these  men, 
evidently  thought  he  was  flattering,  if  not  actually  seducing 
them.* 

XIV. 

However  this  mav  be,  it  was  known  a  few  days  after  tbat» 

*  Chance,  made  ns  witnesses  at  the  time  of  these  conyersatioi^^  the 
niation  of  which  we  borrow  solely  from  our  own  recollections. 
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Didier  had  quitted  Paris,  that  He  had  passed  through  the  de- 
partments in  the  neighhoorhood  of  Ljoxis*  under  pretence  of 
private  affidrs,  that  at  Lyons  he  had  had  conununioations, 
known  to  the  police,  with  the  memhers  of  an  association  of 
national  ind^endenoe,  who  weore  arrested  soon  after  as  c(m- 
spiiatorsy  oompriauig  men  devoted  in  their  hearts  to  the 
BonapartiflA  cause;  thali  be  had  returned  to  Fans  as  the  cour 
triver  of  a  plot  who  comes  to  iuE^pect,  or  complete  his  plans,  and 
that  he  had  agidn  departed  without  leaving  a  trace  of  his  route. 
He  was  already  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble.  There 
the  ground  was  already  as  well  known  to  him  as  the  people. 
The  peasants  of  these  mountains,  a  patriotic,  soldier-like,  and 
exoitable  race,  were  the  same  who  had  been  worked  upon  by 
the  emissaries  of  Boniqpacte  before  the  20th  March,  and  who 
had  escorted  his  army  after  his  junction  with  Labedoy^re. 
Since  Grenoble  by  its  defection  had  decided  ^e  fate  of  France, 
these  peasants  thought  they  would  re-conquer  the  country  in 
re-Gonquering  the  ramparts  of  this  city.  Numerous  officers  and 
sulhofEloers,  thrown  back  into  these  villages  by  the  disbanding 
of  the  army,  kept  up  the  fanaticism  there  for  the  name  of  the 
Emperor.  Didier  knew  that  this  name  alone  had  sufficient 
posl^umous  popularity  amongst  the  populace  to  excite  them  to 
revolt.  Once  roused  to  insurrection  by  such  a  talisman,  and 
the  Bourbons  expelled  from  the  throne,  political  men  would 
easily  change  the  standajrd  upon  which  ignorance  and  prejudice 
might  have  inscribed  Napoleon  II.,  a  captive  at  Vienna,  and 
^ve  to  the  victorious  insurrection  the  only  dynastic  signification 
it  could  have — ^the  Duke  of  Orleans.  This  was  a  repetition  of 
the  abortive  plot  of  the  generals  LaJlemand  in  1815,  making 
their  soldiers  march  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  marching 
themselves  with  a  different  object.  The  flag  was  of  very  little 
consequence  to  Didier  provided  it  collected  together  the  soldiers 
and  the  people,  and  expelled  from  the  throne  the  Bourbons  who 
now  occupied  it. 

XV 

Concealed  from  the  government  superintendents  under  the 
name  of  Auguste,  Didier  had  been  hospitably  received  at  the 
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mountain  village  of  Quaix,  in  the  house  of  an  old  officer  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  nicknamed  the  Dromedary,  in  allusion  to  the 
rapidity  of  his  journeys  in  the  desert  T^hen  he  commanded  the 
guides  of  Napoleon  there.  This  officer,  famous  for  his  attach- 
ment to  his  old  chief,  and  rendered  popular  in  the  mountains 
hy  these  oriental  legends,  possessed  a  great  ascendancy  over 
his  militaiy  companions  at  Grenohle,  and  in  the  neighhouring 
Tillages.  He  assemhled  in  his  house  the  officers,  suh-officers, 
and  peasants  most  to  he  depended  on,  and  presented  them  to 
his  guest  Didier  as  the  man  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  destiny, 
come  to  confer  upon  their  country  the  design,  the  first  signal, 
and  the  honour  of  the  nation's  deliverance.  Didier,  whose 
name  and  person  were  already  known  to  the  majority  of  them, 
harangued  and  read  to  them  a  proclamation  artfully  drawn  up 
in  the  name  alone  of  the  national  independence.  This  procla- 
mation ascribed  to  the  English  all  the  calamities  and  humilia- 
tions of  France,  and  summoned  the  people  to  arms  against  the 
foreigners,  without  explaining  the  nature  of  the  government 
which  was  to  represent  this  national  movement.  The  peasants, 
who  only  know  popular  names,  were  mystified,  Didier's  host  ex- 
claimed against  a  concealment  which  kept  back  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  from  the  enthusiasm  of  his  old  soldiers.  Didier  upon 
this  consented  to  give  satisfiEu^tion  to  all  minds  by  turns,  some- 
times speaking  of  Napoleon  II.  to  the  lowest  of  the  conspirators, 
at  other  times  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  to  the  ^Ute,  and  of 
a  national  independence  movement  to  the  multitude.  Thus  he 
traversed  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Grenoble,  Ghamb^iy, 
Eybens,  les  Adrets,  Pontcharraand  Tencin,  everywhere  secretly 
enrolling  subaltern  agents  in  his  cause,  animating  the  hearts  of 
his  partisans  with  the  fire  of  his  hatred,  and  alternately  putting 
forth  in  his  proclamations  and  nocturnal  banquets,  either  the 
name  of  Napoleon  II.,  or  the  mysterious  name  of  another 
prince.  Joly,  Briellet,  chef  de  bataiUon,  Captain  P^lissier, 
Cousseaux,  ex-forest  ranger,  and  Joannini,  a  Piedmontese 
officer,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  formed  part  of  the  second 
batallion  which  had  flocked  round  the  Emperor  at  Grenoble, 
and  escorted  him  to  Paris,  became  the  active  movers  and  future 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection.     They  prepared  by  hints  of  myst^ 
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rious  events  three  hundred  officers  or  sub-officers  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  They  worked  upon  the  citizens,  the  people,  and  the 
schools,  but  with  less  success.  In  the  mean  time,  at  Yizille,  a 
hussar  named  Charlet,  Dussert,  formerly  mayor  and  a  guide  to  the 
army  from  the  Alps  to  Allemont,  Durif,  formerly  mayor  of  Vau 
jany,  Drevet  an  old  soldier  of  the  guard,  Buisson,  Genevois,  Du- 
fresue,  Guillot,  Dumoulin  of  La  Mure,  Bremet,  a  notary,  Milliet, 
a  landed  proprietor  at  Goncelin,  Santon,  post-master  at  Lumbin, 
Adine,  custom-house  inspector  at  Pontcharra,  Julien,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  customs,  Turbet,  a  captain  in  the  same  body,  Joly, 
a  disbanded  lieutenant  of  Pendn,  and  all  those  whom  hatred  of 
the  Bourbons,  antipathy  to  the  foreigners,  the  recollections  of 
the  republic,  the  fanatacism  for  Napoleon,  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, ruined  fortunes,  suspended  promotion  and  irksome  idle- 
ness, could  induce  to  the  desperate  attempt  In  order  to  regain 
their  former  position  in  society,  received  the  watch-word,  the 
hints,  private  insinuations,  deceitful  promises,  the  assurance  of 
the  concurrence  of  Paris  and  co-operation  of  Austria,  and  the 
sign  and  initiation  into  the  conspiracy.  The  republicans  of 
Grenoble,  members  of  other  secret  societies  equally  hostile  to 
the  Bourbons,  were  acquainted  with  the  plot,  but  distrusted  and 
refused  to  meddle  with  it.  This  party,  more  united  and  more 
consistent  at  that  time  in  its  proceedings,  did  not  wish  to  devote 
its  energies  to  the  exchanging  of  a  monarchy  which  oppressed 
it  for  a  tyranny  which  had  already,  under  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte, betrayed  its  cause  and  ruined  its  hopes.  The  brutal  and 
military  yoke  of  a  second  empire  humbled  it  beforehand  more 
than  the  light  and  easily  shaken  yoke  of  a  pacific  and  constitu- 
tional king.  They  allowed  Didier,  his  imperialist  soldiers,  and 
his  unreflecting  peasants,  to  plunge  into  sedition,  ruin,  or  success, 
content  with  not  betraying  them,  and  aiding  them  only  by  their 
silence  and  inertness. 

XVI 

The  winter  passed  in  these  preparations,  which  a  thousand 
mysterious  rumours  might  have  discovered  to  a  vigilant  police 
In  the  early  days  of  spring,  Didier  went  to  Savoy,  and  as  £Eur 

3  w 
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as  Turin,  to  connect  together,  at  the  foot  of  and  hejond  the 
Alps,  the  ramifications  of  his  conspiracy.  Haying  retcumed 
towards  the  end  of  April  to  the  centra  of  his  mftftliinflfiiiTig^ 
he  appointed  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May  for  the  outbreak. 
On  receipt  of  this  order,  transmitted  from  village  to  YiUage  by 
the  officers  and  inhabitants  enrolled  in  tho  oonspiraoy,  the  ooa- 
spirators  armed  themselTes,  rising  at  the  ccy  of  "Vive 
rEmperenr  !^*  formed  themselves  into  small  oolunms  under 
the  command  of  the  old  military  men  of  their  districts,  directed 
their  march  upon  the  central  village  of  lEiybens  where  Didier 
had  established  his  head  quarters,  and  immediately  proceeded 
towards  the  city,  where  nothing  as  yet  had  led  to  a  suspicion 
of  the  rising.  The  secret  had  been  kept  as  if  by  a  single 
mind.  Three  or  four  thousand  organised  and  anned  men  had 
arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  Grenoble^  while  die  general*  the 
prefect,  and  colonels  assembled  at  a  convivial  meetmg,  were 
conversing  in  full  security  It  is  the  character  of  popular  oon 
spiracies  to  break  out  unexpectedly.  When  the  same  thoi:^t 
is  in  the  minds  of  all,  there  is  no  occasion  to  talk  about  it« 
mystery  concerts  and  silence  speaks^ 

Didier  proceeded  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  these  utiiUd 
columns,  viewing  &om  the  summits  of  the  last  of  the  hills, 
the  gates  and  disarmed  ramparts  of  the  city,  congratulating 
himself  on  the  certain  triumph  of  his  cause,  meditating  a 
march  the  following  day  upon  Lyons  with  the  park  of  artilleiy, 
followed  and  preceded  by  the  irresistible  insunection  of  those 
provinces,  and  raising  Paris  and  the  whole  of  France  under 
the  very  feet  of  the  astonished  foreigners  and  the  crumbliag 
throne 

XVII 

M  de  Montlivault,  prefect  of  Grenoble,  General  Donna 
dieu,  commanding  the  department.  Colonel  Yautre,  and  some 
other  superior  officers  of  the  garrison  were  conversing  together, 
when  a  man  in  breathless  haste,  his  clothes  in  disorder,  and 
his  feet  covered  with  dust  after  a  long  run,  rushed  into  the 
^  saloon  and  demanded  to  be  instantly  heard  by  the  general  and 
the  prefect    It  was  the  deputy-mayor  of  La  Mure,  a  small 
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town-  the  most  importaait  and  the  most  distant  from  the  opom^ 
tions  of  Didier,  celebrated  for  the  meeting  of  Napoleon  and 
Labedoydre,  and  into  Trhich  these  two  great  conspiratorB 
seemed  to  have  infoaed  their  ^nrit.  Being  infonned  of  the 
conqpiracy  at  tbe  moment  that  the  conspifntors  of  La  Mure 
flew  to  arms,  this  magistrate,  M.  Chozinv  faithful  tothe  King, 
and  foreseeing  the  public  calamities,  had  saddled  his  horse, 
and,  escaping  from  La  More  through  bje-roads,  he  had  gal- 
loped towards  the  city  to  apprise  the  royal  authorities,  and  to 
prevent  a  mortal  conflict  between  the  two  parties.  Intercepted 
in  his  route  by  other  columns  descending  from  the  mountains 
across  the  coimtry  towards  Eybens,  he  had  quitted  his  horse 
for  fear  of  being  betrayed  by  the  noise  of  its  shoes  upon  die 
rocks,  and  continued  to  run  on  foot  to  give  the  signal  of  danger 
and  of  resistance.  **  The  whole  country  was  marching  upon 
Grenoble  r  their  signal  fires  already  blazed  npon  the  mountain 
peaks  which  over-looked  the  town,  and  they  could  hear  from 
the  top  of  the  ramparts  the  dull  sound  and  the  military  tread 
of  the  armed  multitude  by  which  they  were  about  to  be  as- 
sailed !*• 

On  these  words  some  doubted  and  some  smiled  at  the  ex 
aggerations  and  chimeras  of  the  imagination  inflamed  by  fear^^. 
while  others  became  alarmed  and  went  to   seek  for  cooler - 
information.     Fresh  news  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble- 
confirming,  from  time  to  time,  the  first  intelligence.     General 
Donnadieu,  a  man  of  prompt  courage  and  cool  rescdution, 
quitted  the  prefecture  to  arm  himself,  and  call  out  the  troops. 
He  still  doubted,  however,  the  reality  aad  the  imminence  of 
the  danger.     The  night  was  dark,  and  he  was  walking  silently 
through  the  streets,  when  he  suddenly  met  a  young  man,  who 
drew  back  on  recognising  the  general,  hesitated,  and  tried  to* 
escape  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way     Donnadieu  seized  the: 
fugitive,  dragged  him  into  the  light  of  a  lamp,  identified  in 
him  a  half-pay  officer  of  the  city,  saw  the  hilt  of  a  sword  and 
the  barrels  of  a  pair  of  pistols  shining  under  his  cloak,  and, 
imagining  that  in  him  he  had  got  hold  of  an  armed  accompHoe 
of  tie  plot,  he  conducted  him  with  his  powerfiil  arm  to-  tte 
neighbouring  guard-house,  disarmed  atid  gave  him  islo  the 
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custody  of  the  guard.  The  legion  of  the  Is^re,  the  legion  of 
the  Herault,  the  dragoons  of  Paris,  and  the  national  guard  of 
Grenoble  flew  to  arms ;  a  detachment  marched  upon  Eybens 
by  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  to  stop,  or  to 
«eparate  the  column  of  Didier.  This  detachment,  either  too 
slow  or  too  weak,  came  in  contact  at  a  few  paces  from  the  city 
with  the  insurgents,  animated  by  the  numerous  officers  who 
formed  their  advance-guard.  It  was  driven  back  and  dispersed 
with  cries  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! "  Scarcely  sixty  paces  sepa- 
rated the  head  of  Didier's  column  from  the  open  gates  of  the 
•city.  The  rout  of  the  detachment  and  the  shouts  arising  from 
the  plain  apprised  Donnadieu  of  the  extremity  of  the  danger 
He  pushed  forward  Colonel  Yautr^,  in  double*quick  time,  at 
the  head  of  the  legion  of  the  Isere  to  rally  the  fugitives  and 
charge  the  enemy.  Vautre  charged  Didier's  advanced  guard 
At  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  was  received  by  a  volley  from 
the  enemy.  A  nocturnal  struggle,  desperate  and  sanguinary, 
took  place  between  the  legionists  and  the  peasants.  Being 
old  soldiers  on  both  sides,  they  disputed  the  ground  with  equal 
intrepidity.  The  drawbridge  of  Grenoble  was  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  wounded.  But  Vautre,  supported  by  the  re-inforce- 
ments  which  arrived  from  the  barracks  near  the  gates,  inspired 
the  soldiers  with  his  own  courage,  and  breaking  at  length  the 
head  of  the  insurgents'  column,  he  rushed  forward  to  meet 
the  mass  of  the  peasants,  fired  upon,  and  drove  them  back. 
Didier,  dismayed  at  this  first  check,  galloped  towards  Eybens, 
to  rally  his  peasants  there ;  he  harangued  and  encouraged 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them  back  to  the  assault  of 
the  gates.  But  there  is  no  rallying  for  a  defeated  insurrection, 
-dounige  flies  with  hope ;  the  clattering  of  the  horses*  feet  of 
•the  dragoons  of  the  Seine  made  these  broken  bands  fly  on  all 
•sides.  Didier's  horse  was  killed  under  him  by  a  chance  shot, 
.and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  rise  and  escape  across  the  woods 
^hich  overlook  Eybens.  At  the  break  of  day  Vautre,  after 
iiaving  scoured  the  plain,  entered  this  deserted  village,  the 
ihead-quarters  of  the  insurgents.  He  found  upon  the  public 
^lace  the  carcass  of  Didier's  horse,  and  the  body  of  Captain 
'  Joannini,  stretched  by  the  side  of  his  own  horse,  which  was 
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smelling  his  master.  Joamiini  was  still  biting  a  half-torn 
piece  of  paper,  upon  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
insurgent  chiefs,  whom  he  wished,  even  though  dying,  to 
screen  from  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors.  Yautr^  followed 
up  his  Tictory  as  far  as  La  Mure,  disarmed  that  town  and  the 
suspected  villages,  and  re  entered  Grenoble  with  the  spoils  of 
the  insurrection — ^waggons  loaded  with  arms  and  prisoners. 
On  arriving  near  the  gate  of  Grenoble,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
the  notaiy  Guillot,  passed  over  the  road  that  was  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  his  son,  who  was  killed  the  evening  before  at 
the  assault  of  that  gate.  Six  dead  bodies  and  numerous- 
wounded,  scattered  about  the  avenues  of  Ejbens,  and  at 
Grenoble,  were  the  only  traces  left  of  the  insurrection 


XVIII 

Thus  ended  the  sanguinary,  but  trivial  and  inconsistent 
plot  of  Didier's  conspiracy.  Had  it  been  successful  it  would 
have  produced  no  result,  being  unsuccessful  it  left  no  other 
vestiges  than  executions.  The  civil  and  military  authorities  of 
Grenoble  affected  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  in  order  t(> 
enhance  the  value  of  their  services  These  men  did  not  in- 
stigate or  provoke  it,  as  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  recrimination 
amongst  the  conquerors  themselves  had  insinuated,  but  they 
allowed  it  to  make  noise  beyond  its  actual  importance,  and 
they  thus  involuntarily  authorised  government  to  conceive 
alarms  disproportionate  to  the  peril,  and  to  inflict  punishments 
beyond  the  crime. 

The  morning  after  this  disastrous  night,  General  Donnadieu, 
eager  to  prove  his  recent  devotion  to  the  Bourbons  by  the  iclat 
of  an  immense  service  rendered  to  their  cause,  wrote  to  the 
generals  of  the  neighbouring  departments  in  terms  which  had 
neither  discretion,  modesty,  nor  truth.  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "  said 
he  in  his  despatch  to  his  colleagues,  "  Vive  le  Roi !  for  three 
hours  blood  has  not  ceased  to  flow !  Vive  le  Koi !  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  his  enemies  cover  all  the  roads  which  lead  to  the  city. 
From  midnight  till  Ave  o'clock  flriug  did  not  cease  in  the 
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space  of  a  lei^e  all  romid  the  city.  Even  at  this  momeat  tl» 
legion  of  the  Is^re,  whioh  oovered  itsdf  mih  gloxy,  is  in  pcoBnit 
of  them ;  piisoneis  ore  brought  in  by  hondieds.  The  piovotal 
Goart  ^?ill  execate  prompt  and  rigid  justice  i^n  them." 

Such  were  the  onbeooming  expreesioDS  ^  a  miiitaiy  chief 
after  a  duty  easily  aooomplished,  by  which  the  TictonoiiB 
general  announced  to  France  and  to  ^  gOTexmnont  the  out- 
break and  Bttppression  of  dds  coDBpiracy.-  They  explain  the 
exaggerated  emotions  and  the  promptltade  of  aappreBBion  o£ 
the  gOTeimnent  itself.  A  victoiy  over  the  mtnnal  iictBons 
was  for  it  a  stiiking  eonsolidatiGn  in  the  ayes  of  Fxasoe  and 
of  the  foreign  powers.  It  was  but  too  natural  that  it  should, 
like  its  general,  endeavour  to  exaggerate  the  daager  in  aider 
to  increase  the  triumph.  But  should  it  have  uselessly  coloured 
these  exaggerations  with  blood  hastily  shed  ? 

The  prefect  of  Grenoble  published  a  proclamation  to  the 
city,  couched  in  more  mod  erate  terms,  but  declaring  that  the 
pievotal  court  was  about  to  call  for  capital  punishment  npon 
the  guilty,  without  delay  as  without  indulgence.  The  piistMm 
were  encumbered  with  upwards  of  four  hundred  prisoneis. 
The  tribunal,  which  assembled  on  the  6th  of  May,  condemned 
to  death  Drevet,  Buisson,  and  David,  who  had  been  taten 
with  arms  in  the  nocturnal  action  two  days  before.  The  next 
day  they  were  taken  out  for  execution.  They  manned  to  Hie 
place  singing  patriotic  songs,  and  their  last  cry,  "  Vive  I'Em- 
pereur  !'*  was  the  same  upon  the  scaffold  as  it  had  been  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  authorities  seemed  desirous  of  refusing  time  for  ve- 
fiection,  and  of  preventing,  by  the  promptitude  of  irremediable 
punishment  all  explanations,  repentance,  or  excuse,  and  the 
cleme^cy  which  might  result  from  cool  examination.  The 
govenunent,  rendered  giddy  itself  by  the  nature  of  the 
Grenoble  despatches,  lent  itself  but  too  readily  to  this  precipi- 
tancy. By  the  rapidity  of  its  measures  and  the  number  of  its 
victims,  it  obtained  credit  for  its  danger  and  its  strength. 
Harassed  in  Paris  by  the  reproaches  of  weakness  which  be- 
sieged it  in  the  Chamber,  in  the  journals,  and  in  the  court  of 
the  Oount  d'Artois,  it  seized  upon  this  occasion  for  belling 
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tluMe  wispiaoos  of  the  rpjaStets,  bj  sbowiag  jtoelf  tui  Migiy 
and  as  io^laoable  «b  theBMelves. 

A  eiisRilar  of  &b  mioister  of  police,  M.  Pi9o$as0  flUaed 
foorfeiea  dapasrtmenta  under  iaaa:ti&l  hm*  rei^iopMiaod  tlie 
informers,  provoked  farther  arrests,  exditod  dEaal«  aimKBiOBedlo 
a]ims<A04aaiUtasjpo«fira«iiiid  placed  ail  au^^tod  4»tiffaB3  at 
tbodiMsisatiMi of  -the  civil  astfaonties* 

*UJM  all  bad  <5i4»ifiiia  tsamble!*'  replied  the  {»ia£aet  «uad 
QttBwnal  Donnadiea,  "  The  Aathonties  ^ve  a  discretionaiy 
pairer ;  «b  to  tba  rehek,  tiie  awoxd  of  the  law  is  ab^ut  to  ^tpk» 
then**'  An  <»der  of  the  daj  by  the  aame  gen^cal,  which  re 
seaifcled  the  Bomaii  proaeri^tion^  c(mstitttted  e^eu  invohuUary 
hesfittalitf  a  ciqpilal  ^rime*  Xhia  order  of  the  daj  sta^  that 
"  die  inbahitaata  of  the  hoioe  in  whioh  Didiar  ahoald  be  fowid 
wodd  be  hrooght  hefiure  afioiirtrmartial,  and  shot."  And  pndh- 
iag  las  contemptiaf  honour  to  the  extent  of  offiazing  a  premium 
for  ibreai^exy  andmiijcdar,  tUs  order  of  the  day  added;  "  It  is 
daMaed  thirii  he  lAo  dudl  deliver  iip  Did«Mr,  4md  4>r  oJum. 
ahril  oBeeive  tiie  nam  of  i%000  fnmos."  Two  dfl^a  after*  the 
pixfcet  ratified  thaae  tenible  decrees,  bj  extendhjjg  the  crime 
of  hospitality  iuod  pily  to  all  those  who  should  Ikave  knowiaglj 
gisoled  Bn  aayliim  to  any  individuals  who  had  formed  part  of 
the  seditious  bands*  *'  They  idiall  he  arreated,"  said  the 
piefeot,  "  and  their  iumsea  shall  be  razed  to  the  greundl" 

Jb  his  pracensolate  at  Lyons  in  1793,  Couthon  held  exactly 
tlM  same  language,  Ail  parties  aceose  and  resemble  eadi 
other,  when  they  do  not  place  above  their  angar,  eonaeiance, 
laar^  aaad  hmsa&ity. 

The  prevoftal  court  being  too  slow  was  superseded  by  a 
court-martial,  an  armed  tribunal,  where  Golond  Vantre,  afiber 
fif^xting  the  night  before,  adjudged  the  prisoners  the  day 
following. 

XIX 

Twenty-one  men  condemned  to  death,  of  whom  five  Quiy 
were  recommended  to  the  clemency  of  the  IQng,  and  two  to 
be  reprieved,  delivered  on  the  10th  of  May  fourteen  fresh  in- 
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Buxgents  to  the  fire  of  the  soldiers.  The  majoziij  of  these 
were  peasants  drawn  in  hy  the  torrent  of  sedition,  whose  use- 
less blood  consolidated  no  cause.  They  fell  under  the  halls  in 
a  mass,  leaving  nothing  but  dead  bodies  almost  unknown  to 
this  butchery  of  justice. 

Meanwhile  the  prayers  for  pardon  and  respite,  which  had 
emanated  from  the  court-martial  itself,  and  were  recommended 
by  the  general  and  the  prefect,  had  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  12th 
of  May.  No  one  doubted  at  Grenoble  but  that  the  govern- 
ment, satisfied  with  these  two  hecatombs,  would  ratify  the 
scruples  of  its  own  tribunal.  There  were  amongst  the  seven 
convicts  whose  fate  had  been  adjourned,  men  worthy  of  pity, 
and  even  children,  drawn  into  sedition  by  their  own  fsithers. 
What  political  considerations  weighed  upon  the  Council  of  the 
King,  and  on  the  hand  of  the  minister  of  police?  They 
may  be  partly  surmised,  but  we  have  no  right  to  state  them. 
The  pressure  of  the  royalists,  concession  of  blood  to  their 
terror,  zealous  emulation,  thirst  for  examples,  dread  of  being 
accused  themselves  while  excusing  the  culprits.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive,  the  interest,  or  the  difficulty  which 
dictated  the  answer  of  the  minister,  it  went  forth  implacable,  un- 
expected, and  inauspicious ;  it  was  despatched  by  the  telegraph, 
an  SBrial  and  imperfect  instrument  of  communication,  in  which 
a  syllable  omitted,  or  truncated,  might  bear  life  or  death  to 
seven  men.  The  only  example  of  an  execution  ordered,  as  in 
the  east,  by  a  sign !  This,  reply  dismayed  the  judges  and  the 
executioners  themselves : 

"  I  announce  to  you  by  the  King's  order,"  said  the  despatch, 
'*  that  you  must  not  grant  pardon  to  any  but  those  who  have 
revealed  something  important. 

**  The  twenty-one  condemned  must  be  executed,  as  well  as 
David 

**  The  decree  of  the  ninth  relative  to  those  who  have 
sheltered  malefactors  cannot  be  executed  to  the  letter. 

"  Twenty  thousand  francs  shall  be  given  to  those  who  shall 
deliver  up  Didier.'* 
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XX. 

The  sky  itself  seemed  mlling,  by  yeiling  its  brightness  in 
a  fog,  to  intercept,  or  suspend  this  despatch  of  death,  and  to 
give  ministers  time  to  revoke  it :  but  no  counter-order  flew  to 
recall  it.  The  general  and  the  prefect  received  it  on  the  15th. 
On  the  same  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemooa,  the  seven 
victims,  whose  agony  the  scruples  of  the  court-martial  had 
only  prolonged,  marched  to  the  place  of  immolation,  and  kneel* 
ing  down  on  the  borders  of  the  ditch  of  the  esplanade^  still 
red  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  received  the  discharge  in 
their  breasts.  A  child  of  sixteen  years  old,  Maurice  Miard,  in 
whom  no  civilized  code  would  recognise  the  age  of  discern- 
ment and  of  crime,  had  marched  with  the  others  by  the  side 
of  an  old  man,  who  was  encouraging  him  to  die  boldly.  He 
was  only  slightly  wounded  by  the  balls,  whether  fit)m  his 
boyish  size,  or  £rom  the  pity  of  the  firing  party  whose  muskets 
had  all  turned  aside  from  so  young  a  victim ;  but  having  fallen 
with  the  rest  at  the  dischai^e,  and  struggling  under  the  heap 
of  dead,  he  raised  his  head,  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  implored 
his  murderers  either  to  save  his  life  or  to  kill  him  entirely  A 
fresh  discharge  of  three  muskets  granted  one  part  of  his  re  • 
quest,  and  he  fell  motionless  upon  the  bodies  of  his  slaughtered 
companions. 

Eemorse  for  this  early  murder  ..followed  from  that  day  to 
their  tomb,  as  a  fatality  of  their  lives,  all  those  men  to  "v^hom 
zeal,  emulation  of  service  to  their  cause,  or  unnatural  policy 
had  given  a  part  to  act  in  this  tragedy,  and  a  participation  in 
this  blood  of  innocence 

Donnadieu  himself,  in  reporting  the  execution  to  the 
ministers,  acquainted  them  also  with  the  excitement  it  had 
caused  in  the  public  mind. 

XXI 

Thus  perished  the  instruments  of  the  sedition,  while  the 
chiefs  either  escaped,  or  were  spared  the  penalty     Didier 
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himself,  accompanied  by  Dussert,  Durif,  and  Cousseauz,  his 
principal  accomplices,  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  frontiers 
of  Savoy.  Overwhelmed  by  the  rain  of  his  plans,  wounded 
in  the  leg  by  ihe  Mlmg  of  his  hone  upon  him  At  Sg/ibens, 
ndnoed  by  wolkiBg,  hunger,  and  irant  of  sleep,  he  lud  in  Addi- 
tion to  bur  the  neproaches  of  his  accompliaes,  aad^qMedily, 
pedbnps,  their  tneadiery.  ^' You  liave  deceived  us,". said  the 
ttoM  oompnnmis  of  his  fli^t,  in  die  Bolitary  vaUey  of  the 
Alps,  *«vfa«8  Ibey  sat  down  £>r  the  first  time  by  the  £r&«id6  of 
ashepheid:  ''Yoatiavedeottvedns;^  Marie  LooiBe^vBS mot  at 
Eyb6ii8,«ndaot  aaoul  responded  to  the  cryof '  Vive  rEmpereorr 
within  the  waOs  of  Grenoble  I"  ''Well  then,"  replied  the 
diief,  ''learn  at  length  that  if  we  had  succeeded  it  is  to  the 
Didke4*0rleaM  ^t  France  would  have  given  the  crown!" 
««19ie  Duke  dH)ffleam!''  exclaimed  Dussert,  "*  Bourbon  for 
Bourbon,  I  1^  Louis  XVIII.  quite  as  well."  "  If  Fnnce 
had  ngeeted  him,"  said  Bidier,  **  all  was  provided  for,  and  we 
sheald  have  proclaimed  the  republic !"  Cousseauz  indignawtly 
ahaBdoned  him;  but  Dussert  and  Durif  puisaed  their  route 
widi  him  aemea  the  mountains.  The  Piedmootese  gendtfmerie, 
warned  by  the  French  gevemmi^t,  weie  already  upon  his 
track.  He  piuoeeded  painfully  towards  St.  Jean^de-Mauzienne, 
a  vaUqr  which  it  was  neeessaiy  to  pass  through,  to  raaeh  Hie 
asyiam  wiiich  he  had  doubtless  prepaared  for  hunself  in  Itely 
or  Switzerland,  during  his  excursions  the  preceding  apxing 
On  arriving  at  6aint-8orlin-d*Ar7e,  a  villa^  a  short  distance 
horn  6t.  Jean-de^-Mauxienne,  he  threw  himself,  overcome  by 
fiit^ue,  on  a  truckle  bed  in  the  tavern,  and  slept  soundly  while 
wcdtXBgfor  the  food  liiat  was  preparing  for  him.  Hb  com- 
panions Dussert  and  Durif  abandoned  him  while  he  slept. 
His  host,  named  Bahnain,  followed  tliem,  and  eithw  from  the 
xndiscretion  of  Durif  and  Dussert,  or  from  suspieion,  he  lan 
to  inform  the  gendarmerie  of  St.  Jean-de-Maurien^ie,  and  to 
sell  a  guest  on  whose  head  he  knew  that  a  price  was  fixed. 

Didier,  on  awaking,  was  afitonished  to  see  neither  his 
friends  nor  his  host  any  longer  sitting  by  the  fire.  His  mind 
became  uneasy;  the  innkeeper's  wife,  Itohing  at  the  pre- 
meditated trefutery  of  her  husband,  fell  at  tthe  old  man's  feet. 
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acquainted  him  with  Ms  danger,  gave  Idm  some  £H)d,  doeaaad 
the  sores  of  his  feet,  yAnch  were  bruised  and  molleoL  tmm 
valkiBg,  and  dbiowed  him  a  wood  of  £r  trees  vikeBce  he  m^ 
hide  himself  from  his  peraecators.  Didier  dragged  himself  op 
to  the  aommit  of  the  momitain,  through  the  fogs,  not  knowiaig 
whether  there  was  more  danger  for  him  in  France  than  amidst 
the  Alps.  He  fell,  from  weakness  and  despair,  upon  the  cold 
earth,  which  was  saturated  with  snow,  and  fainted.  On  reco- 
vering from  his  insensibility  he  descended  again,  entered  a 
cottage  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  where  he  was  assisted 
hy  a  womaxi,  bat  repulsed,  though  not  betrayed,  by  her  hus- 
band. They  sent  a  child  to  guide  him  into  a  deserted  and 
saiitary  bam  in  the  openings  of  the  woods,  wheie  ihe  moim- 
taineers  kept  grass  for  their  catde ;  there  he  jaheltered  himself 
and  lay  down  upon  the  stnw. 

Meanwhile  his  first  host,  tibe  .tra.itor  Bahnain,  had  renamed, 
aooompamed  by  the  gendarmes  of  Maunenne,  expecting  togbte 
them  Tig  his  sleepng  guest  His  wife,  howenrar,  oonfesaed 
that  she  wished  to  avoid  that  shame  to  hk  fEUooily,  and  to  spare 
her  children  from  wealth  ill-gotten  by  the  stde  of  blocid.  The 
avsnoious  landlord  abused  his  wife  and  children,  guided  the 
gendarmes,  questioned  tlie  shepherds  of  the  mountain,  and 
learned  from  one  of  them  that  he  had  seen  a  weary  (dd  man 
diagging  himself  through,  the  fir  trees  towards  the  deserted 
bam.  Balmain  hastened  thither  with  the  cagabineers,  sur- 
rounded the  building,  broke  in  the  door,  disooveced  Didier 
stcetched  upon  the  straw,  gave  him  up  to  the  gendarmes,  and 
daimed  the  informer's  r^ompenae.  Didier,  idio  was  at  first 
conducted  to  Turin,  was  delivered  to  France  and  conducted  to 
Grenoble,  the  theatre  of  his  crime.  General  Donnadieu  re- 
oeived  him,  interrogated  him,  and  pretended  to  have  received 
oimfessiogQS  firom  him  which  would  give  importanoe  and  myste- 
rious ramifieations  to  his  oonspbcacy.  But  Donnadku  was  too 
mudi  interested  to  give  an  impartial  interpretation  to  these 
pvetended  disdosunes  Didier's  vanity  was  itself  gratified  in 
magnifying  Uie  importance  of  the  plot,  of  whidi  lie  had  been 
tlM  ringleader.  **  From  what  dangers  have  we  escaped  J "  ez- 
ctaon^d  the  general,  addressing  Colond  Yaatne,  after  his  pri- 
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Tate  conyersation  with  Didier;  ''eveii  if  the  King  were  to 
make  me  marshal  of  France  and  jou  lieutenant  general,  he 
would  still  have  ill-requited  the  service  we  have  rendered 
him!"  Words  which  divulged  half  the  secret  of  the  plot. 
Frivolity  on  one  side,  amhition  on  the  other,  credulily  here, 
exaggeration  there,  mystery  everywhere. 


XXII 

Didier  was  scarcely  deprived  of  hope  when  he  hegan  to 
evince  sincerity,  and  neither  endeavoured  any  longer  to  deceive 
others  or  himself,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  act  wUch  he  alone 
had  conceived,  perpetrated,  and  accomplished.  His  frivolous 
and  excitable  mind  recovered  self-possession  and  calmness  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  turned  towards  his  God  and 
accepted,  in  expiation  of  his  madness,  that  death  which  he 
could  not  escape.  He  consoled  his  last  hours  with  reading 
the  ^'Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  that  manual  of  Christian 
resignation  and  penitence.  A  faithful  and  attached  wife  and 
pious  children  gained  admission  to  his  dungeon,  and  interposed 
between  him  and  public  vengeance.  He  did  not  seek  to 
aggravate  or  to  palliate  his  crime.  He  allowed  it  to  be  partly 
seen  that  the  glory  of  the  conspirator,  in  altering  by  boldness 
and  mystery  the  face  of  his  country,  was  the  principal  motive 
of  his  conspiracy,  He  made  an  observation  of  the  contra- 
diction, and  appeared  himself  to  deplore  it,  which  existed* 
between  his  former  life,  consecrated  to  the  cause,  the  love,  and 
the  service  of  the  Bourbons,  and  his  death,  merited  by  a  crimi- 
nal attempt  against  their  family.  ''Alas!"  said  he,  ''I  have 
been  walking  backwards  towards  the  scaffold ! "  He  then 
became  absorbed  in  a  religious  resignation  to  his  destiny.  The 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  l^itn  did  not  appear  either  to 
astonish  or  to  depress  him.  When  taken  back  to  his  cell,  he 
there  passed  his  last  hours  consoled  by  the  blessings  of  religion 
and  the  affection  of  his  wife,  who  buried  herself,  as  it  were, 
beforehand  in  the  coffin  of  her  condemned  husband.  Never 
did  coiyugal  love  partake  more  completely  of  the  punishment. 
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in  order  to  withdraw  half  the  weight  of  it  from  the  dying 
man.  General  Donnadieu,  still  pursuing  that  political  secret, 
which  he  hoped  to  extort  from  Didier,  even  upon  the  brink 
of  the  scajffold,  entered  the  cell  of  the  convict  a  few  moments 
before  the  hour  of  execution.  "  What  can  I  confess  to  you  ?" 
demanded  Didier,  annoyed  with  the  perseverance  of  the 
general;  "an  hour  hence  I  shall  be  no  more."  And  as 
Donnadieu  still  persisted,  he  added:  "Well  then,  tell  the 
King  that  the  only  proof  I  can  give  him  of  my  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  I  have  received  from  him,  is  to  advise  him  to 
remove  from  his  presence,  from  the  throne,  and  from  France, 
the  Duke  d'Orleans  and  M.  de  Talleyrand."  "  These  were," 
wrote  the  general,  "  the  last  words  of  a  man  about  to  plunge 
into  eternity  " 

XXIII 

A  few  moments  after  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  execu- 
tioners ;  they  tied  his  hands,  and  cut  off  his  white  hair,  which 
was  gathered  up  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  his  wife.  This 
woman,  grown  old  in  sorrow,  and'firm  in  the  presence  of  death, 
prepared  to  accompany  him  even  to  the  scaffold,  that 
she  might  there  receive  both  his  blood  and  his  body.  They 
were  obliged  to  employ  a  friendly  violence  to  tear  her  husbane 
from  her  arms.  Dicker  walked  to  the  scaffold  with  his  head 
bare,  a  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  in  a  cold  rain,  through 
the  deserted  streets,  in  the  midst  of  a  death-like  silence.  His 
step  was  firm,  h!s  look  was  directed  towards  the  houses — to 
the  windows,  and  to  the  faces  which  he  had  known  in  his  native 
city.  The  moment  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  a  win- 
dow opened  and  closed  suddenly,  and  a  cry  of  distress  rent  the 
air,  and  affected  all  hearts.  Final  adieu  of  a  wife  or  daughter, 
escaped  for  a  moment  from  the  vigilance  of  the  family,  to  offer 
one  more  testimony  of  affection  to  the  dying  man. 

Didier  turned  round  and  became  pale  at  that  cry,  to  which 
the  only  reply  he  could  make  would  be  the  silence  of  death. 
Then  resuming  his  mental  prayer,  he  ascended  with  firmness 
the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  pushed  aside  the  executioner,  who  was 
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needlesBly  going  to  adjust  his  head  under  the  kiufot  plaeed  it 
there  himself,  and  receiyed  like  a  mavtyr  the  blow  which 
he  had  dared  as  a  conspirator 

XXIV 

With  Didier  died  a  conspiracy  which  he  had  entirely  carried  , 
in  his  own  head.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  General  Donnadien, 
and  of  the  men  who  had  inflated  the  conspiracy  of  Grenoble 
into  the  importance  of  a  revolution,  in  order  to  cast  the  crime 
sometimes  upon  M.  Decazes,  somethnesuponM.  de  Talleyrand, 
and  sometimes  upon  the  Duke  d'Orleans  himself ;  noindicatKm 
has  appeared  for  thirty  years  to  justify  these  suspicions.  Even 
the  words  of  the  dying  Didier,  vague,  extorted,  heard  by  a 
single  interested  witness,  and  interpreted  by  him  with  a  view 
to  his  own  importance  and  his  private  hatred,  were  rather  a 
waming  than  an  accusation.  It  is  true  that  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  the  Duke  d*Orleans  appeared  to  make  the  cause 
of  Didier  his  own,  by  raising  his  family  to  public  employmeints, 
by  rewarding  his  aocomjJices,  and  indemnifying  his  victims. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  revolutions  when  accomplished  always 
bear  the  inheritance  of  unsuccessful  revolutions,  though  they 
may  have  been  unconnected  wLtk  these  abortive  attempts 
The  successor  of  the  Bourbons  felt  compelled  to  accept^  as  shed 
for  himself,  every  drop  of  blood  which  was  spilt  against  them 
during  their  reign.  That  which  was  shed  at  Grenoble  had 
prodaeed  too  sinister  a  cry  to  admit  of  it9  being  buried  in 
oblivion.  It  is  certain  that  Didier,  had  he  succeeded,  wofdd 
have  inevitably  brought  about  a  change  of  dynastj,  not  in 
favour  of  an  infemt  prisoner  at  Vienaa,  but  of  a  prvioa  of 
mature  age,  able,  popular,  and  actually  present  in  France. 
The  conspirator,  in  raising  the  standard  of  Grenoble  agftinst 
the  King,  thought  he  should  flatter,  serve  unknown  to  them, 
and  draw  into  his  triumph,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  themselves,  the 
ovexzealous  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  This  prinee 
did  not  conspire,  or  authorise  others  to  conspire  for  him^  this 
we  know;  but  the  court  murmurs,  tiie  bitter  language,  the 
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party  axxsusations,  and  the  secret  family  enmity  broke  fortih  too 
near  him,  among  his  intimate  fidends  and  adherents,  to  ex- 
onerate him  from  inferences  which  an  officious  conspirator 
might  draw  from  these  appearances.  The  Dnka  d^Orleaos 
who  was  innocent  of  any  act  or  show  of  incUnatioii  during  the 
course  of  the  Eestoration,  was  still  open  to  suspioion  in  oon* 
sequence  of  his  situation,  his  attitude,  and  hisjnlence.  Didier 
was  gnilly  of  vain  glory  sought  for  in  blood;  Dcnmadiea  of 
boasting;  M.  Decazes  of  promptitude  in  anticipating  11m 
^proaches  of  the  court  and  chamber,  by  telegraphing  the 
sentence  of  death  to  the  executioners  of  Grenoble ;  the  King 
of  complaisance  to  his  party  and  hopeless  im^acability  towaids 
the  vanquished.  This  tragic  intrigue,  tennjnuted  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  so  many  victims,  left  a  stain  upon  these  names  and 
upon  this  reign,  which  posterity  will  not  effiuse.  Blood  shed 
in  vengeance,  like  that  of  Ney,  cries  to  heaven ;  but  blood  whidi 
is  spilt  for  ambition  cries  doubly ;  for  vengeance  is  a  delinum^ 
ambition  a  cakulatiou.  Calculation  is  less  excusable  than 
passion.  The  price  for  Didier's  head,  paid  to  his  hostBahnain* 
and  to  his  denouncer  Sert,  did  not  reward  their  treaeliMy 
Sert,  after  having  received  the  promised  20,000  francs,  aad 
an  employment  in  a  distant  department,  was  poisued  there 
by  the  infamous  reputation  of  having  trafficked  in  blood,,  iso- 
lated in  the  multitude,  insulted  through  his  children,  oU^ed 
to  sell  his  patrimony  at  a  wretched  price,  exduded  from  aU 
commerce  with  men  and  even  with  God,  whose  temples  were 
closed  against  him. 

The  house  of  Balmatn,  the  treacherous  mid  venal  host, 
was  marked  with  a  sign  of  reprobation,  and  deserted  by 
travellers.  His  wife  died  of  the  shame  of  bearing  his  name, 
his  children  abandoned  the  village ;  he  himself  after  having 
begged  at  Paris  the  price  of  Didi^*s  blood,  lost  his  zeawm  in 
returning  to  his  native  mountains,  but  withoot  lesixig  the  re 
collection  of  his  treachery.  The  wages  of  the  in&cmer  yield  no 
profit  to  those  who  receive  them,  or  those  who  pay  them  This 
is  a  law  of  God  which  men  take  upon  themselves  to  execate 
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XXV 

The  conspiracies  of  Grenoble  and  of  Lyons  had  scarcely 
ex|idoded,  when  secret  societies,  incited  to  more  bitter  resent- 
ment by  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  attempted 
to  get  up  insurrections  in  other  parts.  A  leather-cutter  named 
Plaignier,  a  public  writer  named  Carbonneau,  and  a  sculptor 
named  ToUeron,  formed  the  imaginary  nucleus  of  a  society  of 
conspirators  under  the  name  of  "  Patriots  of  1816."  Watched 
by  the  police,  which  had  introduced  one  of  its  spies  into  their 
assemblies,  this  agent  encouraged  them  to  attempt  the  assault 
of  the  Tuileries,  by  breaching  it  through  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
introduced  through  a  drain  which  runs  from  the  palace  into  the 
river.  They  allowed  this  erection  of  puerilities,  of  perversity, 
and  impossibilities,  to  be  raised  to  the  elevation  of  a  state 
crime.  A  jury,  impassioned  and  implacable,  like  all  tribunals 
of  opinion  in  times  of  party,  condemned  the  three  first  founders 
of  the  society  to  the  penalty  of  parricides,  and  seventeen  in- 
ferior accomplices,  and  even  some  women,  to  other  ignominious 
punishments.  The  police  withdrew  its  agents  f^m  the  cause, 
and  left  nothing  to  it  but  the  dupes  recruited  by  itself 
Plaignier,  Carbonneau,  and  Tolleron  walked  to  execution,  their 
faces  covered  with  a  black"  veil,  as  if  they  had  attempted  the 
lives  of  their  fathers.  Their  hands  were  cut  off  before  they 
were  beheaded.  The  horror  of  these  executions  for  crimes  so 
doubtful  or  so  undecided,  begot  hatred  in  the  people,  and  in 
repressing  it,  made  it  more  perverse.  Secret  societies  com- 
municated with  each  other  by  signs  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  The  odium  of  the  condemnations 
against  the  generals  accused  of  complicity  with  Bonaparte 
during  the  hundred  days»  accumulutated  tragedies  upon  tra- 
gedies. Admiral  Linois,  General  Debelle,  and  General  Travot, 
were  condenmed  to  death.  -  Drouot  and  Cambronne  only  escaped 
the  same  penalty  by  a  narrow  majority.  General  Ohartron 
was  shot  in  the  citadel  of  Lille ;  General  Bonnaire  was  trans- 
ported, his  aide-de-camp  Mietton  executed ;  General  Mouton 
Duvernet  immolated  at  Lyons;  Generals  Lefebvre-Desnouettes, 
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Rigaud,  Gilly,  Gruyer,  Eadet,  Drouet-d*Erlon,  the  two  Lalle- 
mands,  Clausel,  Brajer,  and  Ameilb,  some  of  them  impri- 
soned, and  others  fugitives,  expiated  in  person  or  in  effigy, 
the  punishment  almost  always  capital,  of  their  defection. 
Trials  of  the  press,  and  trials  for  seditious  language,  everywhere 
followed  these  military  condemnations  or  executions.  The 
correctional  tribunals  rivalled  in  rigour  the  criminal  juries  and 
the  courts-martial.  The  party  of  the  Court  and  the  Chambers, 
insatiable  in  its  severities,  accused  through  the  pens  of  its 
writers,  the  slackness  of  repression,  and  the  forbearance  of  the 
King  and  his  ministers.  There  is  no  tyrant  more  implacable 
than  public  passion.  Louis  XVIII  groaned  undei  without 
having  the  power  of  restraining  it.  He  thought  he  should 
redeem,  by  tliese  sacrifices  to  vengeance  or  to  the  safety  of  his 
throne,  the  confidence  and  the  mildness  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed to  his  family,  and  for  which  he  had  been  punished  by 
the  Bonapartists  in  his  first  reign.  The  Duke  de  Bichelieu, 
exdosively  attending  to  the  liberation  of  the  territory,  the 
great  work  of  his  department,  thought  he  was  hastening  the 
evacuation  of  the  soil  by  showing  to  the  foreign  powers  the 
actual  reign  everywhere  avenged,  dreaded,  or  obeyed. 


XXVI. 

M.  Decazes,  in  spite  of  his  concessions  <o  the  clamours  of 
the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois  did  not  hide  £rom  himself  that 
the  ministry  was  diverging  from  its  proper  line,  and  was 
driving  amongst  the  rocks  of  party  governments.  The  first 
fragment  which  was  to  be  carried  ofiF  by  this  reaction  was 
himself.  As  a  young  man  he  was  opposed  to  this  court  of  emi- 
gration, embittered  by  the  solitude  of  a  long  exile,  and  out  of 
its  element  in  its  own  country;  while  as  a  new  man  he.  was 
displeasing  to  that  ancient  aristocracy,  by  whom  the  habit  of 
surrounding  the  monarch  made  power  be  looked  upon  as  the 
property  of  its  rank;  as  the  favourite  of  the  King  he  disquieted 
the  royal  family  by  the  concessions  of  principles  and  authority 
mth  which  he  inspired  that  prince.    M.  Decazes  was,  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  court  of  the  Oount  d!Axfteis,  amew^bom  liledkax,  le- 
commeiicing  after  tkereyolatkinaiy  catastrophes  these  coonrvm- 
oes  mth  public  opinion  whiohliad  castthem^ovn.  The  dismissal 
of  M.  de  Yaablaac,  the  avowed  lamisterefthefjEustMiL  of  tfaeCoQiit 
d*Artois,  and  bis  second  in  ^e  oooncil,  had  abeadjxendered 
these  antipathies  against  M.  DecBzes  almost  irrecoouikible. 
IMs  uttderhand  hot  torfauleut  iflBUstion  affected,  from  vegscd 
for  its  position,  the  most  ^oessive  devotion  to  Louis  XVIII. ; 
bat  it  carried  on  Itsisecvet  manoBuvios  in  the^ialaoe,  it  hsA  its 
portj  in  the  Chamber,  itsconmiittees  in  the  pnivinces,  its  mm- 
gvegatiois  imdn*  the  cloak  of  religion  in  the  ohuvdi,  its  sami- 
fioatiDns  in  the  councils  of  foreign  sovereigns,  its  orgam, 
avowed  or  disavocwed,  in  the  press.  The  increasing  irntation 
of  1^  BoyaMst  press,  of  liie  majontj4if  the  Ohamber  and  of 
t^e  peerage,  led  this  intestine  faction  >to  hope  ^lat  on  liie 
appxoachija^  return  of  the  deputies  to  .Paris  it  would  sncoeed 
in  f[e!veming  alone  the  Council,  to  the  exohiaian  joi  aMm  men, 
replacing  ihem  with  its  most  iimatical  agents,  ^md  to  tad  mi 
the  King  to  the  most  violent  ruptures  with  the  mowjspint.of 
the  times.  .The  necessity,  however,  in  every  form  of  oon- 
stitutional  government,  of  seducing  public  opinion  prior  to 
quelling  it^and  deriving  from  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  the 
power  to  su))jugate  the  people,  compelled  the  ablest  men  of  this 
party  to  pretend  for  the  representative  constitution  a  zeal,  real 
with  some  and  false  with  others,  which  gave  to  the  ultra-royalists 
an  appearance  of  jealous  liberalism.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
signalised  himself  by  his  talent  in  this  new  party.  In  .a  little 
code  of  royalism  entitled  **  The  Monarchy  aocordiag  to'ihe 
Charter,"  this  great  writer  endeavoured,  with  as  anuoh  islevar- 
ness  as  brilliancy,  to  conciliate  monarcl^  and  Jiberty.  J9e 
constituted  himself,  in  this  book  and  in  literary  impromptus 
scattered  amongst  the  journals  of  the  court,  ihe  eloquent  pub- 
iidst  of  royalty  in  three  branches,  after  the  model  of  the 
Britic^  constitution  and  of  Mirabeau's  ideas  in  J  789.  The 
re^rmd  spirit  of  the  constituent  assembly  appeared  to  re-^zist 
in 'him-and  in  his  friends.  People ams^ned  they  were  reading 
again  in  these  pages  the  speeches  of  the  Clermont-Tonxierfes, 
of  the  Mouniers,  of  the  Cazal^s,  and  of  the  Maurys  in  ^thai 
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assembly.  The  three  powers,  weighed  in  imagination  one 
against  the  other,  formed  a  mutual  balance  at  the  breath  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  an  equilibrium  the  elements  of  which, 
tbongh  real  in  Ei^land,  had  disappeared  in  Franoe.  There 
was  no  longer  in  that  country,  any  other  than  a  roj»lty  of  habit 
and  an  immense  democracy  of  fact.  Thus  the  idea  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  tended  .to  reconstruct  impossibilities,  that  is 
to  say,  a  power  constitutional,  aristooratical,  and  hereditary 
in  a  nobili^,  which  >axi  equal  division  of  property  and  the  sup- 
pfBssion  of  feudal  rights  would  no  longer  admit  There  lay 
tiw  enor  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  his  school.  The  organic 
r^pognaziGeof  the  nation  to  the  re-^stablishmentof  a  privileged 
class  rendered  the  adTances  of  this  writer  suspected  by  the 
libecGd  party ;  but  when  they  consented  to  overlook  this  radical 
impracticability  in  his  system,  they  listened  to  and  repeated 
widi  complaisanee  the  noble  sentiments  of  generosity  and  of 
liberty  which  gave  such  life  to  his  .writing^.  His  birth  which 
allied  him :to  the.hi^  aristocracy;  his. christian  elegies,  which 
for  twelve  years  past  bad  made  him  the  Jeremiah  of  the 
church;  his  st^le  whidi  jnade  him  popular  with  edl  lively 
and  sensitive  .imaginations;  his  hatred  of  Napoleon  and  his 
despotism,  of  which  he  had  made  himself  the  Tacitus ;  his 
adoration  of  the  JBourbons,  Xtie  pledge  of  security  to  the 
r<^dlists ;  and  his  ambition,  so  much  the  more  active  now  that 
it  had  been  impatiently  adjourned  durhu^  the  last  reign,  ren- 
dered M.  de  Chateaubriand  the  man  the  most  necessary,  and  at 
the.^same  time  the  most  dangerous,  to  the  new  monarchy.  Dis- 
contented with  the  'Kiog,  who  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
fais, services ;  devoted  to,  .but  suspected  by  the  Count  d'Artois, 
who  wanted  mose  docile  .adherents ;  he  flattered  and  disquieted 
by  tunius  the  two  .powers  .which  divided  the  palace.  A  con- 
stitutionalsst  with  the  King,  and  an  ultra-royalist  with  his  bro- 
iber,:not  breaking  yet  entirely  with  one  or  the  other,  appa- 
rently respecting  M.  de  Richelieu  and  M.  Laine,  but  already 
pursuing  in  M.  Peoasses  the  favourite  of  whom  he  meditated 
tba  overthrow. 
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The  King  and  M.  Decazes  were  too  clear-sighted  not  to 
see  in  the  excited  and  retrograde  party  of  the  Court  and  the 
Chamber,  symptoms  of  the  storm  which  was  brewing  against 
them.     They  sought,  therefore,  a  natural  counterpoise  in  men 
who  were  attached  in  heart  or  ambition  to  ihib  monarchy,  but 
whose  previous  life  made  them  incompatible  with  the  renewal 
of  the  old  regime.     The  majority  of  these,  men  of  govern- 
ment rather  than  men  of  principles,  belonging  by  their  names 
to  the  old  royalty,  attached  to  the  empire  during  its  prosperity, 
and  the  first  to  £el11  off  from  it  on  its  fall,  having  recovered  in 
1814  their  ancient  devotion  for  the  family  of  the  Bourbons, 
removed  from  public  afiOsdrs,  or  undecided  in  1815,  approach- 
ing the  throne  again  since  its  re-establishment,  seeking  the 
notice  of  M.  Decazes  from  similarity  of  antecedents,  since 
this  young  man  possessed  the  heart  of  the  monarch,  and 
sheltering  themselves  under  his  influence,  to  re-ascend  the 
broken  ladder  of  their  political  fortunes;    M.  Pasquier,  M. 
Mole,  M.  de  Barante,  M.  Mounier,  M.  Yillemain,  M.  Guizot, 
and  M.  Angles,  some  already  broken  into  the  vicissitudes  of 
governments,  and  moderate  men  from  lassitude,  the  others 
still  young,  and  moderate  from  their  strength  of  mind ;  these 
men,  almost  all  remarkable  through  their  talents  or  their  ex- 
pectations, formed  the  nucleus  of  an  intermediate  party  des- 
tined to  extend  and  enlarge  itself  greatly,  because  it  took  a 
position  in  which  the  King  had  placed  himself,  and  where  the 
crowd  flocks  after  revolutions,  between  all  parties,  offering 
security  to  some,  satisfaction  to  others,  and  pledges  to  all.     A 
man  superior  to  them  in  years  and  authority,  M.  Boyer-Collard, 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  politician,  covered  them  vnth  the 
mystery  of  his  conceptions,  the  dignity  of  his  life,  and  the 
spell  of  his  aphorisms.     He  was  the  concentrated  and  silent 
Sieyes  of  this  budding  party.    An  oracle  is  essential  to  all 
religions;   M.  Boyer-ColIard  was  the  oracle,  still  undecided, 
of  this  active  and  equivocal  sect,  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
called  le9  Doctrinaires. 
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M.  Decazes,  who  had  occasion  to  make  a  personal  party  for 
the  King,  lent  an  ear  to  the  counsels  of  these  men,  and  col- 
lected them  around  him  to  strengthen  his  own  position.  It 
was  from  his  conyersations  with  these  counsellors  that  he  drew 
the  idea,  and  the  holdness,  of  the  coup  d'itat  to  which  he 
wished  to  lead  the  King. 

Four  ministers,  M.  de  Eichelieu,  M.  Laine,  M.  Decazes, 

and  M.   Corvette,  convinced  that  the  reins  of  government 

would  he  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  King  if  they  did  not 

prevent  the  re-assemhling  of  the  Chamher,  formed  the  hold 

resolution  of  dissolving  it  hefore  it  had  enacted  an  electoral 

law  and  to  appeal  to  the  country  from  the  exaggeration  and 

the  violence  of  its  representatives.     The  King,  whom  it  was 

necessary  hefore  all  things  to  draw  into  this  hold  resolution, 

hesitated  some  days,  and  then  entered  himself  into  this  con 

spiracy  against  his  exclusive  friends.     The  secret  of  this  coup 

d'etat,  jfoithfully  kept  hy  several  men,  exploded  on  the  night 

of  the  6th  Septemher,  hefore  the  colleagues  of  the  ministers, 

or  even  the  King's  hrother  himself,  could  anticipate  the  hlow 

that  was  ahout  to  strike  them.     On  the  following  morning  the 

puhlic  journals  contained  the  royal  ordinance,  which,  confirming 

more  and  more  the  King's  intention  of  reigning  hy  the  charter, 

pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamher  of  1815,  and  con< 

voked  the  electors  for  the  4th  Octoher. 

The  King,  who  wished  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his 
hrother  on  a  secret  and  an  act  so  aggressive  against  him,  had 
charged  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  to  go  and  communicate  the 
ordinance  to  him  hefore  the  hour  at  which  it  was  to  he  puh- 
lished.  The  Count  d'Artois  received  this  communication  as 
he  would  have  received  the  death  hlow  of  the  monarchy.  He 
predicted  the  ruin  of  the  throne  thus  deprived  of  its  real  sup* 
ports.  He  saw  in  Louis  XVIII.  another  Louis  XVI.,  opening 
the  hreach,  and  tracing  out  himself  the  route  to  his  enemies. 
The  palace  resounded  with  his  anger  and  his  lamentations. 
His  friends  dared  loudly  to  accuse  M.  Decazes  of  treason. 
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The  Duchess  d'Angoulfime  refused  to  receive  the  ministersof 
her  uncle.  The  Duke  d^AngouI^Mie  more  rational  than  his 
father,  and  more  moderate  than  his  wife,  confided  mthout 
repugnance,  and  without  murmuring  in  tixe  wisdom  of  the 
King.  The  Duke  de*  Beny,  whose  ycmtli  aad  militaxy  tasle 
had  surrounded  him  with  the  young  officeis  of  the  empxe, 
and  who  affected  amongst  ^his  intimate  finends  a  contempt  ibr 
the  antiquated  superstitions  of  the  old  regime,  exdaimed  that 
the  King  had  done  well  in  freeing  himself  from  the  intoleiisible 
yoke  of  a  Chamher  at  once  servile  and  rehelliousv  The  court 
party  boiled  and  bubhled  to  the  verge*  of  madness.  The  im 
mensd  mass  of  public  opinion,  already  weary  of  the  agitations 
and  fury  of  the  representatives  it  had  named  the  preeediog 
year,  responded  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  6th  September  l^  a 
unsnimous  acclamation  of  joy.  With  the  exeoption  of  the 
exclusive  partisans  of  the  throne,  all  France  became  royalist  in 
a  single  day.  The  country  seemed  to  have  le^eonquered  its 
King,  the  King  his  country. 

The  triumphant  ministry  was  violendy  attacked  by  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  in  a  phrase  adikd  to  one  of  his  pamphlets. 
The  King  deprived  him  of  his  title  of  Minister  of  State,  hut 
left  him  his  pensions.  The  struggle  tieen  connzeneed  betitfeen 
the  government  and  the  royalistsi  M.  de  EiehelieH  who 
wished  to  liberate  the  King  from  his^  Mends,  without  giving 
him  over  to  his  enemies,  recommended'  to  the  agoits  ol  the 
ministry  to  exclude  as  candidates  for  the  Chaiober  only  tiaoee 
men  who  rebelled  against  the  sage  inq)iFatlons  of  the  ISng, 
but  to  repel  with  energy  all  revdiutionist&P  and  Bbnapartists. 
M.  Laine  used  the  same  language  in  his  instructions.  The 
King  himself  spoke  like  a  father  to  the  presidents  of  l&e 
electoral  colleges,  who  came  to  receive  orders  from  hun  pre- 
vious to  their  departure  for  the  provinces.  •^Tell  the  Fxendi 
people  that  it  is  an  old  man  who  begs  of  them  to  render  has 
last  days  peaceful  by  the  reconciliation  acvd  hap|nnes»  ei  his 
children."  The  elections  inspired  by  thitf  spirit,  ratified  by  a 
majority,  the  coup  d'Hat  of  the  5th  of  September,  by  exdndiEig 
the  violent  deputies  of  the  retrograde  party,  and  increasing  in 
frtrength  the  party  of  the  King  and  of  moderation.    M.  de 
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Yitrollea  himself,  the  soul  of  the  Count.  d'Axtois*  coiuacil,  was 
repudiated  hj  tha  electors.  They  Ixsated  in  the  samAmumex 
M.  Laborie,,  an  agitating  satellite  of  M.  de  Chateaoibriaiid^as 
well  a£^  M.  de  Sesmaisons,  M.  de  Bel^j,  and  M..  de  Poligaa&. 
Neady  all  those  mi^  who  bad  CKHzxpromised  thfim8d.?»ft  with 
public  opinion  during  the  last  session,  either,  bj  motions  of 
vengeance,  by  their  wishes  for  the  re-establlshmenit  of  thetold 
regime^  or  by  secret,  intrigues  amongst  tha  frie^  of  the 
royal  house,  were  reproved  for  their  zeal,  for  their  sfstoas^  or 
for  their  maQCBUYre&  The  nation  declared. for  itself  and  &r 
the  King,  against  the  excesses  of  royalism,  and  agsinst  the 
revolutionary  agitations.  Orators  famous  in  the  miadg  of  the 
people  for  th^r  moderation  and  their  talents  doiisg  the  phasM 
of  the  imperial  regime,  sufih  as  Camilla  Jorcbui^  Bav«B;  the 
friend  of  M.  Lain^,  Courvoisi^,  Mortier^  Duke  of.  Ttf^fasa, 
Chojbrol,  Jacquinot  de  Pampelune,.  came  to  recrmt:  by  their 
numbers,  eloquence  and  consideration,  tba£  centre  of  the  ohbw 
representation,,  in  wMch  the  Bang,.  Mi  da  Bichfitieu,.  M.  Imo6 
and  M.  Decazes^  wished  to  place  themselves  with>  tho.  rm- 
jority  of  the  oountrji.  Men  experienced  in  public:  a&fas,  .aucSi 
as  M..  Pasquier,  M.  Simeon,  M.  Hoy,  ami  M*  BeuigiMt,.  aU 
fluent  orators,  prepared  to  second  them. 

M.  de  Villele  and  M.  de  Corbi^re,  collected  aieund.  tiiem 
the  remains  of  the  Chamber  of  1815,  at  the  same'  time  mode- 
rating them.  A  party  of  parliamentary  observaldco,  raiihsr 
than  of  opposition,  they  seemed  to  await  the  acts  of  govem- 
ment  before  deciding  either  to  support  or  to  combat  them. 

A  few  men  more  imbued  with  the  reedlectaons  of  1789 
such  as  Camille  Jordan  and  his  Mends,  profossed  tita  eona> 
patlbility  of  reforming  pnoeiples  and  constitutioDftl  royal^ 

Two  persona  almost  isolated,  M.  Laffitte  and  M.  d'Aigen- 
son,  signalised  themaelTes  by  a  teiiidency  more  repuhMoan  than 
imperialist :  M.  Lafiitte^  a  popular  banker,  eigoyed  a  «bgvee  of 
ere«tit  founded  upon  a  fortune  nobly  spent,  imd  upon  aimind 
ambitious  of  distinction;  M»  d*Arg^ison^  a  gfeal;  loid^apfai 
losopher,  and  a  benevolent  man,  whom  the  inapplicable  in- 
flexibility of  his  popular  systems  rendered  irreconcilable  with 
all  oppositions  and  all  governments. 
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In  opening  the  session  the  King  spoke  with  feeling  of  the 
sufferings  which  the  scarcity  of  com  was  causing  among  the 
people;  of  his  negociations  with  the  Pope  for  a  Concordat 
which  should  maintain  liberty  of  conscience,  increasing  at 
the  same  time  the  state  salaries  of  the  clergy,  and  finally  of 
his  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  charter,  a  treaty  of  peace 
still  more  important  between  the  past  and  the  present.  He 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  energetic  intention  his  coup  d'Stat  of  the 
6th  September.  The  first  act  of  the  assembly  demonstrated 
to  the  ultra-royalists  the  decreajse  of  their  influence  in  the  votes. 
The  two  members,  who  received  the  greatest  number  of  suf&ages 
as  candidates  for  the  presidency  were  M.  Pasquier  and  M.  de 
Serres;  M.  Pasquier,  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  chamber  of  1815,  M.  de  Serres,  an  old  emigrant 
haviag  laid  down  his  arms  twelve  years  before  to  return  to 
his  country,  passed  from  the  royal  army  into  the  magistracy, 
a  nan  whose  universal  talents,  greatness  of  soul,  and  splendid 
eloquence,  placed  him  above  the  partialities  and  the  intrigues, 
of  his  time.  The  King  gave  the  presidency  to  M.  Pasquier. 
This  was  a  mistake  of  the  ministry.  •  The  previous  career  of 
this  statesman,  the  functions  he  had  long  exercised  as  prefect 
of  police  under  Bonaparte,  and  under  Savary,  the  weak  manner 
in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  and  made  prisoner 
by  three  conspirators,  without  any  other  strength  than  their 
own  boldness,  at  the  period  of  Mallet*s  plot,  were  calculated 
to  point  out  M.  Pasquier  to  the  suspicion,  to  the  resentment 
and  the  sarcasms  of  the  royalist  party  in  the  Chamber.  M.  de 
Serres  would  have  attracted,  M.  Pasquier  repelled.  In  re- 
commending him,  M.  Decazes  was  more  influenced  by  his 
personal  gratitude,  than  by  consideration  for  the  King's  agree- 
ment with  the  assembly.  In  the  mean  time  the  two  Chambers. 
in  reply  to  the  King's  speech,  confined  themselves  to  a  mere 
respectful  paraphrase  of  the  wishes  of  the  crown.  The 
lo^^ists  disavowed  by  public  opinion  took  refuge  in  secret 
intrigues,  the  focus  of  w*hich  was  in  the  King's  palace. 
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XXIX. 

An  electoral  law,  the  first  reparation  which  the  King  owed 
to  the  Chamhers,  offended  by  the  electoral  coup  d'etat  of  the 
5th  September,  was  presented  by  the  ministry.  It  conferred 
the  electoral  rights  upon  every  individual  who  paid  three 
hundred  francs  of  direct  taxes.  It  was  expected  that  at  this 
limit  of  property,  would  be  found  the  central  point  where  the 
aristocracy  and  the  democracy  met  su£GicientIy  to  express  at 
once  the  national  will,  and  the  responsibility  by  a  material 
pledge  of  every  citizen  in  the  diBstiny  of  the  state.  The 
royalists  through  the  medium  of  M.  de  VUlele,  demanded  the 
election  by  two  classes,  which  being  more  popular  at  the  base, 
became  more  aristocratic  at  its  summit.  M.  Boyer  GoUard 
defended  the  ministry  and  the  elections  by  one  class.  He 
instanced  the  tumultuous  assemblies  of  the  people  united  in 
primary  assemblies  as  the  cause  of  the  bloodshed  during  the 
first  revolution.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  a  bitter  and  insulting 
orator  of  ultra-royalists  principles  in  the  Assembly,  described 
the  ministry  under  the  title  of  Directory,  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  M.  Lain6  into  the  council  of  the  King,  hoping 
thus  to  humble  the  crown,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  royalists' a 
King  degraded  by  a  council  more  sovereign  than  himself. 
Two  young  writers  who  were  not  in  the  Chamber  but  who 
served  the  minister  with  their  pens,  M.  Guizot  and  M.  de 
Barante,  wrote  from  his  dictation  against  the  election  by 
several  classes.  The  law  was  rather  forced  than  obtained  fsom 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  party  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Fontanes,  M.  de  Polignac,  and  M. 
de  Fit^ames,  combated  this  measure  in  vam,  in  concert  with 
MM.  de  VillSle,  De  Corbi^re  and  De  Labourdonnaie.  The 
King  himself  canvassed  his  own  court  for  votes  for  his  minis- 
ters; and  he  triumphed  more  through  deference  than  con- 
viction. The  law  was  passed.  It  constituted  an  electoral 
body  in  France  of  a  hundred  thousand  large  and  moderate  pro- 
prietors.   It  called  them  together  to  elect  their  representatives 
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in  the  principal  towns  of  the  departments.  It  abolished 
private  consideration  to  substitute  for  it  the  reputation  which 
wias  known  to  all.  It  excluded  the  people,  and  constituted 
political  oabal*  Two  exrois  which  nnist  speedily  produce  their 
consequences,  inereasing  opposition  in  the  masses*  andambitious 
agitation  in  the  aaBemblies. 

XXX. 

Bitter  discussions  on  the  presa  and  on  individaal  liberty 
stall  suspended,  and  the  discussion  of  the  budget  occupied  tha 
remainder  of  the  session.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  M.  da 
Chateaafagiand  and  M.  de  Fitz-James  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
the  ministry  triumphed  there  on  aU  questions,  as  it  had  td- 
nnphed  onrerM.  de  Yillele  and  M.  de  Labourdonnaie  in.  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Erance*  although  still  partially  agitaL»L 
by  seditions  ansiog  from  the  scarcity,  longed  for  peace.  The 
last  ooovdsions  of  Bonapartism  expired  everywhere  in  coDS|Ur 
raoies  without  spirit  or  result.  The  ultra*royalists  alooaagitaitod, 
not  the  country  but  the  court  and  the  jouxoakL 

This  calm  was  for  a  moment  interrupted  by  the  outbreakctf 
a  conspiracy  at  Lyons,  to  which  the  zeal  and  jealousy  of  the 
royaiist  authorities  of  the  department  gave  more  importance 
and  substance  than  it  had  in  reality.  General  Canuel,  an  old 
CQ]ka||fae  of  General  Bossignol  in  the  republican  wars  against  the 
Yendians,  smce  converted  to  royalism^  eager  lor  renown  in  his 
new  caaiee,  commanded  the  department.  This  general  was 
us^ed  by  a  disquietude  of  mind  and  an  emulation  of  fideUtf ,  to 
denounce  to  the  government  and  to  the  commissary  g^aaeial.of 
poiieeat  Lyons,.  M.  de  Saisnneville,.  imaginary  dangers,*  invented 
or  magnified  by  the  military  spies,  or  the  officious  informeie 
anengBthifl  sitaff.  M.  de  Sainneville  after  having  acted  with 
occasional  xigofur  age^bet  the  men  declared  saspix3ou&  by  the 
generalr.  believing  tranquillity  to  be  restored^  had  gone  to  Paris, 
leaviuf^  liieeity  fbr  a  few  days  to  the  militaiy  police.  Some 
hfllftpay  offieers  of  the  villages  round  Lyons,  being  enrolled  in 
a  eenapiraoy  by  a  captain  of  the  le^pon  of  the  Yonne,  naned 
Ledoux,  concerted  a  rising  of  their  districts,  and  an  advance 
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upon  LyoBB  on  the  8th  of  June.  Ledonx  promised  them  the 
junction  of  a  portion  of  the  tsoops,  and  of  the  people,  at  the 
head  of  ifbom  he  sraB  tor  join  them.  Some  of  the  conspirators 
did  in  fact  wait  for  Ledoux.  Astonished  at  his  delay  and  at 
the  solitude  of  the  streets^  tbej  went  to  seek  him  at  his  xesi 
dence.  He  was  no  longer  there.  Thej  watched  for  his  return 
The^  day  passed  thus ;  at  its  close  they  saw  Captain  Ledoux 
enterthe  dtty,  they  followed  him  unperceived.  Ledoux  entered 
the  general's  house  as  if  ahout  to-  make  a  secret  report  to  him ; 
the  moment  he  came  out,  his  accomplices,  who  suspected  him 
of  having  hettayed  them,  shot  him  dead.  At  the  same  hour  the 
tocrin  waa  rung  in  eleven  populous  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saoae  and  of  the  Ehoae ;  a  small  number  of  the  conspirators, 
old  miliitery  men,  and  masses  of  peasants,  confused  and  aston 
ished,  assembled  at  the  noise  of  the  tocsin^  some  believing  in 
the  romoofs  of  a  revolution,  accomplished  at  Lyons,  others 
thiiikiag  it  an  alarm  of  fixe.  Some  gendatmes  and  a  weak 
detarikment  of  teoops  sufficed  to  disperse  them  without  resis- 
tance. The  puerile  or  imi^nazy  conspiracy  vanished  with 
the  day.  Seven  of  eight  disbanded  ofQcers  and  sub-officers, 
and  fr  few  peasants,  aecmnplices  of  this  military  plot,  were 
guilty  of  nukdness  rather  than  of  sedition.  But  General 
Oanufil,  the  prefect,  and  the  mayor  of  Lyons,  the  one  from 
boasting  the  o4her  from  credulity  or  panic,  made  the  agitation 
of  these  villagers  resound  through  the  whole  of  France  as  the 
explosion  of  a  revolution.  The  minister  believed,  or  affected 
to  beliere  in  it,  in. order  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  who  already 
accused  him  of  indulgence  or  complicity.  M.  de  Sainneville 
was  sent  back  to  Lyons.  In  vain  he  cast  doubts  on  the 
reality  of  the  asserted  dangers^  The  prefect  and  the  mayor 
attested  them.  Two  or  three  hundred  suspected  persons  were 
thrown  into  ptison.  The  prevotal  court  assembled,  divided 
the  causes,  and  s^^arately  judged  the  accused  of  the  city  and  of 
eadft  village,  as  if  to  aggravate  the  impcurtance  of  the  crime  by 
the  numerous  raimificatioBg  of  the  conspiraey.  Ten  heads  were 
struck  off  in  the  city  and  eleven  in  the  viUagea ;  one  hundred 
and  ten  of  the  accused  escaped  capital  punishment  by  being 
condemned  either  to  transportation  or  to  the  gjalleys.  Moveable 
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columns  of  troops  and  gendarmes  dispatched  into  the  oountiy, 
spread  everywhere  terror  and  accasations,  while  perfidious 
agents  provoked  fresh  insurrections  in  order  to  be  called  on  for 
other  services. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commissary  general  of  police,  M.  de 
Sainneville,  a  witness  of  these  excesses,  returned  to  Paris  and 
denounced  them  to  the  ministers.    A  sinister  doubt  arose  on 
his  information,  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu,  M. 
Lain^,  M.  Decazes,  and  the  King.     They  sought  the  truth  in 
that  labyrinth  of  real  and  supposed  crimes  and  of  incessant 
punishments.     They  dispatched  to  Lyons  Marshal  Marmont, 
invested  with  the  title  of  king's  lieutenant  in  those  provinces 
Colonel  Fabvier,  chief  of  his  staff,  accompanied  the  marshal 
Their  presence  in  Lyons  at  length  threw  a  real  light  upon  that 
enigma  of  false  zeal,  confused  plots,  mutual  panics,  police, 
terrors,  and  iniquities.     The  accusers  accused  themselves,  the 
witnesses  were  self-contradicted,  the  double-faced  agents  betrayed 
themselves,  the  phantom  of  pretended  dangers,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  exaggerated  services  vanished.    Marshal  Marmont 
suspended,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  proceedings  still 
pending,  and  individual  pardons  softened  or  anulled  the  pun 
ishments.     The  prefect  and  the  general  were  recalled.    Mar 
mont  and  Fabvier  returned  to  Paris,  and  left  bitter  resentments 
against  them  in  the  minds  of  the  humbled  royalists.    The  con- 
spiracy of  Lyons  trafficked  in  by  the  two  parties,  and  become 
for  many  years  a  text  for  mutual  accusations,  remains  one  of 
those  mysteries  of  agitated  times,  for  ever  enveloped  in  doubt 
and  conjecture. 

XXXI. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ministry  separated  ^m  all  alliance 
with  the  party  opposed  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, had  successfully  admitted  into  the  council,  M.  Pasquier 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  justice,  M.  Mol6  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty,  and  Marshal  Gouvion-Sain^Cyr  at  the  head 
of  the  war-office.  These  men,  of  various  but  eminent 
capacities,   strengthened  the   coimcil  of  the    King.     They 
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evinced  on  the  psurt  of  the  young  minister  who  had  recommended 
them  to  his  master,  a  zeal  exempt  from  jealousy  for  his  seryice. 
M.  Decazes  at  this  moment  evidently  sought  more  to  serv^ 
.than  to  command,  for  he  gave  himself  in  these  new  collea- 
gues, as  he  had  in  M.  Lain^,  rivals  and  even  superiors   in 
public  affairs.    M.  de  Serres  was  president  of  the  chamber; 
M.  Guizot,  M.  de  Barante,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  M.  Ville- 
main,  men  of  promise,  formed,  under  different  titles  around 
the  favorite  minister,  not  only  a  friendly  circle  but  a  political 
party.     All  of  them  well  versed  in  the  study  of  the  constitu 
tional  history  of  England,  all  having  felt  at  an  early  age,  the 
humiliating  weight  of  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  upon  thought 
and  upon  the  dignity  of  the  mind,  all  strangers  either  by  their 
birth,  or  their  youth,  to  the  superstitions  of  the  court  of  the  old 
regime,  they  laid  themselves  out  with  good  faith  to  reconcile 
young  France  and  the  old  monarchy,  by  maturing  the  one 
and  renovating  the  other.     Gifted  with  minds  more  erudite  than 
creative,  they  had  perspicacity  enough  to  comprehend  the  analo- 
gies between  the  revolution  of  1688  and  that  of  1789,  but  not 
genius  enough  to  comprehend  the  differences  between  them 
Their  doctrines  were  nothing  but  imitations :  they  wished  to 
establish  in  France,  vdthout  having  the  elements  for  it,  a  parlia- 
mentary party  between  the  King,  the  nobility,  and  the  people, 
seizing  upon  the  government  in  right  of  superior  intelligence  or 
ambition,  pitting  the  .people  against  the  King  and  the  King 
against  the  people,  the  plebeian  mind  against  the  nobility ;  thus 
founding  a  government  coBte  independent  of  aU  social  forms, 
subsisting  and  maintaining  itself  by  talent,  the  management 
of  afi&drs,  the  pen,  and  the  tribune,  like  those  foreign,  but  domi- 
nating races,  which  impose  and  maintain  themselves  in  the  east 
between  the  people  and  the  sovereign.     All  those  men  of  the 
old  revolutionist  or  imperialist  parties,  who  were  exhausted  but 
yet  unwearied,  all  those  young  men  who  felt  conscious  ot  some 
superiorly  of  mind,  of  eloquence,  of  character,  or  even  of  ambi 
tion,  rallied  round  them.     Self  esteem  and  contempt  for  the 
vulgar  herd  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  their  school. 
Insinuating   as   an   intrigue,    intolerant   as  a  dogma,   they 
already  bore  a  distant  resemblance  to  those  religious  sects  which 
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fiafetesed'^e  wxcld  to  enslofei  it  A  few  8<q>enor  minds-such 
«8'M.  de  Sefxes  «&d  M.  EojeF-^Gollard,  iuscepted  the  patrana^ 
^bich  tiiese  70ii&g«ectai]aiis  conferred  upon  them  to  impaxt  to 
them  the  splendour  of  their  own  reputation.  The  £mg  and  M. 
Decazes  recompensed  and  enooujaged  their  zeal,  inordertointi- 
.imdake  tdircmgh  tbam  the  ooort  party,  and  to  govern  Hiat  of  the 
revolution.  Aanoveable  irei^t,  -which  the  minister  of  police, 
joung  like  thems^es,  codd  apidy  by  turns  to  any  point  of 
pij^Uc  opinioQ,  so  as  to  constitute  that  government  of  balances 
wlndi  he  wished  to  oreate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eiag,  These 
men,  without  any  conneoting  link  or  isolid  foundation  in  the 
oeuntiy,  irere  eminently  ealeidated  for  the  part ;  their  pincipal 
doetsrine  was  liieir  own  importanoet  and  they  could  refuse  nothing 
.to  the  miniatetiBl  despotism  of  M.  Decazes,  provided  that  iie 
did  not  refuse  them  aay thing  in  the  way  of  infibenoeand  aaoen 
dancy.  M.  de  Bichelieu  did  not  comprehend  this  new  ^paarty. 
Aoeixitomed  to  ike  Greek  servility  of  the  absolute  coxnia  al  the 
north,  he  only  saw  in  these  ambitious  youngmen  clever  and  de- 
voted servants  of  the  court.  M.  Laine,  a  republican  by  tkar 
meter  and  a  royalist  'i&om  pruiciple,  saw  by  instinct  the  apisit 
of  intrigue  by  ^ich  this  young  party  was  ooxrupted.  Me 
aosepted  so  mudi  zeal  with  a  secret  repugnance  M.  Paaq^er 
oaresDedit-as  an  instrument  of  government.  M.  Mol4as  a  useful 
ekment  of  the  prmciple  of  royal  authority,  whoever  m^^  be 
the  priRoe ;  M.  Deoazes  allowed  himself  to  be  entirely  over- 
reached  by  it  though  not  adhering  to  it  either  by  conviction  or 
nature ;  he  reserved  his  heart  for  the  King,  aad  bis  political 
opinions  for  ciroumstaoces.  The  King,  proud  and  flattered  at 
growing>young  again  in  this  party,  originating  in  his  re^  and 
destined  to  oany  out  his  personal  opinions,  rewarded  with 
smiles,  with  confidence,  and  fjavours,  the  friends  of  his  favourite 
minister. 

M.  Decasees  acquired  more  and  more  this  title,  so  contra- 
dictory to  tlie  nature  of  a  constitutional  government,  in  whidi 
the  personal  friendship  of  tlie  King  goes  for  nothing,  in  his 
council.  But  constitutional  monarchy  was  still  so  recent  and 
so  undecided  in  France,  at  this  epodi  of  1817,  that  no  one 
except  court  rivals  thought  of  refusing  to  the  King,  the  right 
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of  ctdtrmtiBg^&ieiidafaips,  and  eveiybody  bent  before  the  rojal 
fiftyour.  This  ivroor  'which  had  had  sufficieiit  power  to  induee 
the  King  to  break  ivith  the  past  by  the  eotip  d*Hat  against  his 
exaggerated  friends,  was  become. at  this  moment.a«ort  of  nni- 
versal  power,  which  held  in  its  hands  the  fate  of  all  ideas.  M. 
Decazes  was  the  aitbiter  of  Hhe  royalists  and  the  liberals.  The 
former  fiattei^ed  him  as  the  confidant  of  the  crown,  the  latter 
served  him^asibejmoderator  of  the  monarchy  and  the  guardian 
of  the  diart^r.  ^Dhe  King  loved  him  even  in  his  family,  and 
snnoimded  himself  with  eveiything  which  could  remind  him  of 
his  minii^r.  A  young  and  handsome  sister  of  M.  Decaaes, 
who  was  married  at  Bordeaux,  had  been  saBim0ned  to  Paris  to 
participate  in  the  high  fortunes  of  her  brother,  and  to  temper 
by  female  grace,  those  offioial  receptions  which  are  in  France 
an  unavoidable  decoration  of  power.  The  King  bad  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  her.  The  countenance,  the  candour,  the  respectful 
astonishment  of  this  sister  of  his  favourite  had  pleased  him. 
He  had  admitted  her  as  if  by  compulsion  to  a  sort  of  familiarity 
of  rQcaversmg  with  him.  This  unbending  of  the  mind  of  an 
ii^rm  prince  in  the  intimacy  of  a  lady  without  ambition  and 
without  intrigue,  imparted  to  the  jealousy  of  the  palace,  odious 
interpretations.  These,  however  subsided  before  the  modesty 
and  disinterestedness  of  ^this  new  favourite  of  the  King.  The 
sister  of  the  .minister  .did  not  even  improve  her  own  fortune  by 
this  chance  intimacy  with  the  sovereign.  She  entered  the 
palace  pure  &om  sH  dishonour,  and  left  it  equally  so  after  the 
£aU  of  her  brother. 

The  King  who^wished  to  give  to  the  fortune  of  his  favourite 
minister,  a  foundation  jnore  permanent  than  his  friendship,  oc- 
cupied himself  to  get  him  admitted  into  one  of  those  iaz^es 
whose  adoption  naturalises  new  men  in  ancient  races.  M.  de 
Saint  Aulaire,  whose  first  wife  had  been  a  daughter  of  the 
I^inee  of  Nassau  Saasbruck,  and  who  had  married,  after  her 
death,  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  with  gracefulness  and 
wit  that  gave  her  a  distinguished  position  in  the  aristocratic 
and  Hterary  saloons  of  Paris,  had  a  daughter  by  his  first  mar- 
riage. This  young  lady  was  heiress  to  her  father's  name,  to 
the  princely  fortune  of  a  branch  of  the  Nassau  family,  and  to 
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the  empire  which  her  mother-in-law  had  ezercided  over  the 
literaiy  aud  political  world  of  the  Parisian  saloons.  The  King 
wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  to  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  to  ask  him  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marria^,  to  his  minister.  M.  de  St. 
Aulaire,  who  was  too  much  of  a  courtier  to  resist  the  wishes  of 
the  King,  and  who  was  also  a  political  friend  of  his  proposed 
son-inlaw,  and  the  habitual  host  of  the  new  party,  of  which 
his  house  and  that  of  M.  de  Broglie  constituted  the  focus, 
acceded  to  the  King's  demand.  M.  Decazes,  a  plebeian  who 
was  repudiated  by  the  royalists,  became  a  member  of  the  aristo- 
cracy through  court  fEivour.  This  good  fortune  of  the  minister 
irritated  the  nobility  wiUiout  subduing  it,  M.  Decazes  was 
accused  of  vanity,  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  of  fawning,  and  the  King 
of  a  profanation  of  the  aristocracy.  The  hatred  against  the 
favourite  increased  with  his  elevation. 

XXXII. 

The  elections  of  the  deputies,  and  the  tranquillity  eiyoyed 
by  the  coimtry  permitting  the  absence  of  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu, 
he  proposed  going  to  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  where 
the  ministers  of  the  great  powers  were  about  to  assemble  on 
the  summons  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  suggestion 
of  the  King,  to  deliberate  on  the  anticipated  evacuation  of 
France  by  the  army  of  occupation.  But  the  desperate  party 
which  had  been  dethroned  by  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  of 
September,  saw  with  terror  the  hand  of  Europe  withdrawing 
from  the  afGairs  of  France,  and  the  country  about  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  sole  domination  of  the  King  and  the  policy  of  his 
minister.  The  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  yielding  to  the 
anxious  wishes  of  the  King,  acted  in  concert  to  abridge  tho 
humiliation  of  France,  and  to  induce  the  coalition  to  restore  its 
nationality  and  independence ;  but  some  men  who  were  fonder 
of  servitude  even  than  their  enemies  themselves,  who  were 
not  desirous  of  a  longer  oppression,  got  up  at  Paris,  in  the 
cabals  of  the  retrograde  faction,  an  apocryphal  intrigue  to  beg 
for  the  continued  intervention  of  the  foreign  powers  in  tlie 
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aSsirs  of  the  kingdom.  This  intrigue,  more  worthy  the  name 
of  plot,  wh|ch  continued  in  a  part  of  the  palace  the  machina- 
tions of  the  emigrants,  broke  out  suddenly  by  the  publication 
of  a  memorial  secretly  addressed  to  the  foreign  powers,  and 
which  received  from  this  mystery  the  name  of  note  secrete.  As 
an  underhand  explosion  of  the  rage  of  the  retrograde  party, 
emanating  from  the  pretended  terrors  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Count  d*Artois,  and  a  summing  up  of  the  grievances  of  some 
men  whom  the  Eing^s  sagacity  had  thrown  into  the  shade,  this 
note  of  obscure  diplomacy  and  double  meaning,  was  still  more 
culpable  in  spirit  than  diction.  It  did  not  openly  call  upon 
Europe  to  continue  and  increase  its  armed  superintendence  of 
France,  it  even  displayed  patriotism  in  its  language.  But  in 
depicting  to  the  eyes  of  strangers  France  in  a  state  of  social 
dissolution,  the  government  of  which  could  not  maintain  itself 
except  by  the  presence  of  foreign  armies,  and  concluding  by 
praying  for  a  more  decisive  compulsion  of  the  King  to  effect  a 
change  in  his  system  and  ministry,  the  note  secrete  represented 
in  a  peremptory  manner  to  the  foreign  courts  the  necessity, 
tinder  pain  of  universal  conflagration,  of  still  maintaining  the 
occupation  of  the  country.  This  was  the  first  authentic  revo- 
lution of  that  government,  or  rather  of  that  secret  counter- 
government,  composed  of  men  sincerely  but  blindly  convinced 
of  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  of 
other  men  interested  in  agitating  the  court,  and  eager  to  take* 
advantage  of  the  reign  of  the  prince  whom  they  led  astray,  fox 
the  gratification  of  their,  restless  ambition. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  suspected  of  being  the  writer  of 
this  denunciation  of  France  to  the  world,  because  it  set  forth 
some  of  his  doctrines,  and  breathed  his  enmity  to  the  ministers. 
He  had  then  in  reality  connections  with  the  men  of  intrigue  of 
the  court  of  the  King*s  brother.  But  such  a  denunciation  of  Ins 
country  to  Europe  was  an  outrage  on  the  patriotism  of  tliat 
great  writer.  He  flung  the  imputation  from  him'^as  an  insult. 
He  was  incapable  of  borrowing  foreign  arms  to  combat  even 
the  internal  factions  which  he  detested.  The  author  of  the 
fwte  secrete  was,  it  is  said,  M  de  Yitrolles.  He  had  drawn  it 
up  at  the  instigation  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  or  at  least  had 

3  i- 
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oommmiicated  it  to  that  prinee  before  lie>  despatched  it  to  Hie 
ministers  of  the  foreign  powers.  The  Duke  de  lUcheliea, 
being  informed  of  this  strange  document  by  his  diplomatic 
agents  in  Germany,  was  dismayed.  He  lamented  so  many 
efforts  and  so  many  sacrifices  for  the  emancipation  of  his 
coontiy,  thrown  away  or  defeated  by  so  anti-national  a  con- 
spiracy  He  wrote  to  the  £mperar  of  Bussia  who  began  to  be 
influenced  by  these  manoeuvres  to  bring  him  back  to  his  former 
confidence  in  him,  and  to  his  unvarying  generosity  to  France. 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  although 
for^gners,  indignant  at  this  intrigue  against  the  government 
of  a  good  monarch,  and  at  this  perversity  of  fstction,  powerfnUy 
assisted  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  the  artful  distrust  excited  by  this  undeihand 
diplomacy.  The  congress  opened  under  the  most  £Eivourable 
auspices  on  the  20th  of  September.  Prince  Mettemich, 
followed  by  that  cortige  of  generals  and  publicists  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  who  were  animated  by  his  superior  intellect  which  at 
that  time  governed  all  Germany;  M.  de  Nesselrode  and  M. 
Os^o  d'Istrias,  political  confidants  of  the  Emperor  Alexander ; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  European  generalissimo ;  Lord 
Gastlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  English  statesmen  ;  and  finally 
M.  de  Bichelieu  removed  the  unpleasant  feelings  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  M.  de  Bichelieu  brought 
with  him  to  these  conferences  two  young,  personal,  and  politi 
jcal  Mends  of  his,  to  assist  him  with  their  advice  and  eloquence 
in  the  transactions  of  the  treaty  One  was  M.  de  Bayneval, 
brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  traditions  of  French  diplo 
macy,  which  his  father  had  directed  during  three  reigns;  the 
other  was  M  Mounier,  son  of  the  president  of  the  National 
Assembly  in  1789,  afterwards  private  secretary  to  Napoleon 
during  iJie  Empire,  and  subsequently  attached,  after  its  fall 
to  that  constitutional  monarchy  which  had  been  imagined  by 
his  father  Soth  men;  whose  moderate  opinions  indicated  a 
solid  judgment,  and  to  whose  management  might  be  confided 
the  most  important  affairs  of  Europe,  without  any  apprehen- 
sion of  an  excess  of  zeal  or  indiscretion,  or  a  deviation  &om 
probity.     The  serious  gracefulness  of  M.  de  Bayneval,  the 
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nataral  air  ^  authority  of  M.  Mounier,  and  the  rapid  and 
soperior  int^genoe  of  both  wore  enmieixtly  fi^lra^iftt^^  to  tee 
eTerything,  to  simplify  everything,  and  to  decide  npon  every- 
thing, under  the  direction  of  a  piime  minister,  idio  naa  also 
their  friotid.  The  choice  of  these  penona,  approved  of  by  M 
Laine,  was  a  happy  preliminary  to  tnccess. 

XXXIII. 

The  presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Rossk,  and  his  frieiidsfaq) 
for  the  Duke  de  Eidielieu,  secursd  the  acquiescence  of  the 
other  powers  in  the  wishes  of  the  King  of  Franee.  **  Yoar 
nation  is  brave  and  honourable,"  said  Aleomder  to  tiae  Frensh 
plenipotentiaries.  '*  It  bears  its  miflibrtanes  with  ooongeoas 
resignation ;  will  you  be  answerable  lor  it  to  me  ?  Do  you 
believe  it  is  prepared  for  evacuation?  Do  yon  think  its 
government  is  firmly  consolidated  ?  Speak  fnnkly,  I  am  a 
fiiend  and  admirer  of  your  nation ;  I  only  reqaiie  your  word 
I  do  not  fear,"  he  added,  "  the  development  of  liberal  principles 
in  France,  I  am  a  Hberol  myself;  I  could  even  wish  that  your 
sovereign  by  some  striking  aot,  would  attach  Uie  new  interests 
still  more  strongly  to  his  throne.  I  fesar  the  JaeMm  (the 
revolutionary  name  of  demagogues) ;  I  hate  them ;  take  care 
not  to  throw  yourselves  into  their  arms;  Europe  will  not 
suffer  any  moro  Jacobinism.  Nothing  but  a  holy  alliance 
founded  upon  religion  and  morality  can  save  social  order.  In 
the  name  of  heaven,  M.  de  Richelieu,  let  us  save  social  order  V* 
In  these  words  in  which  was  expressed  so  divine  a  thought, 
the  reverse  of  which,  and  its  triumphs,  had  so  deeply  affected 
the  young  sQvereign  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  was  recog- 
nised the  deliverer  of  the  continent,  and  now  the  moderator  of 
the  world.  Such  sentiments  infused  into,  or  enforced  upon  all 
around  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  promptly  scattered  the 
secondary  difficulties  which  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  must  have 
encountered  in  the  pretensions  and  ambition  of  other  oonrts. 
The  evacuation  of  France  was  proclaimed,  and  the  definitive 
amount  of  indemnity  for  the  war,  was  fixed  at  266,000,000.  of 
francs  by  the  French  and  foreign  commissioners    History  oug^t 
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to  state  to  the  honour  of  the  characters  of  the  liqoidatots  of  so 
large  a  debt  that  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  on  quitting  the  ministry, 
was  rewarded,  in  consequence  of  his  limited  fortune,  with  a 
personal  grant  from  his  country;  that  M.  de  Eayneval  died  in 
straitened  circumstances,  leaving  only  his  name  as  an  inheri- 
tance ;  and  that  after  the  death  of  M.  Mounier,  his  wife  and 
son  lived  upon  the  most  moderate  state  salary  in  a  public 
employment,  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 

France,  thus  reconciled  with  Europe,  entered  by  secret 
articles  into  the  confederacy  of  the  Kings,  and  into  the  spirit  of 
the  holy  alliance.  The  Emperor  Alexander  after  the  signature 
of  this  treaty,  wished  himself,  to  bear  to  the  ^Kmg,  at  Paris,  the 
expression  of  his  respect  for  his  age,  and  his  concurrence  with 
his  opinions.  He  was  desirous  of  enjoying  for  the  last  time,  the 
popularity  he  had  acquired  in  France.  Louis  XVIII  in  a  con 
fidential  narrative,  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  hitherto  un- 
published,  thus  relates  the  impression  that  he  received  firom 
this  visit,  and  from  this  emancipation  of  his  people  brought 
about  by  his  wisdom,  and  the  services  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu. 
Such  a  document,  springing  from  the  heart,  is  an  evidence  too 
rare  and  too  precious  of  events  not  to  be  received  with  eagerness. 
They  who  have  mingled  in  great  scenes  are  always  their  best 
historians  The  real  nature  of  events  is  best  known  to  the 
actors  in  -them 

"  December,  1818. 

"  Qui  vidit,  testimonium  perhibuit,  et  verum  est  testimonium  ^fus--^ 
St  John  xv." 

'*  One  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  was  that  which 
followed  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Without  speaking 
of  the  exlxeme  kindness  he  displayed  in  coming  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  seeing  me,  and  thus  calling  to  mind,  but  in  a  nobler 
manner,  that  which  the  basest  flattery  induced  the  Duke  de  la 
Feuillade  to  do  with  respect  to  Louis  XIY.,  it  was  difficult 
not  to  be  gratified  with  his  conversation.  Not  only  did  he  enter 
into  all  my  ideas,  but  he  even  expressed  them  to  me  before  I 
had  time  to  give  them  utterance  myself.  He  highly  approved 
'  of  the  .system  of  government,  and  the  conduct  that  I  had 
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followed,  since  I  determined  to  issue  the  ordinance  of  the  5th 
September  1816,  (I  cannot  help  remarking  that  this  was  the 
period  of  the  Paris  elections,  and  that  the  Emperor  went  away 
fiillj  persuaded  that  Beiyamin  Constant  would  be  elected.) 
Finally  this  prince  passed  an  eulogium  on  my  ministers,  and 
particularly  on  Count  Decazes,  for  whom  I  am  not  afraid  of 
avowing  a  friendship  founded  upon  qualities  at  once  the  most 
solid  and  the  most  amiable,  and  upon  an  attachment  of  which 
one  must  be  the  object  to  appreciate  all  its  value.  I  saw  in  the 
certain  evacuation  of  France,  on  moderate  conditions,  external 
tranquillity  assured  for  a  long  time,  and  nothing  appeared  to 
me  to  threaten  internal  peace. 

"  Some  of  the  elections  displeased  me,  such  as  those  of  the 
departments  of  La  Sarthe,  La  Vendee,  and  of  Finist^re ;  but 
these  are  annoyances  incident  to  a  constitution  like  ours,  and 
the  bulk  of  them  was  good.  I  remarked  with  pain  in  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu's  letter  that  he  was  more  affected  at  them  than  I 
was,  but  I  Battered  myself  that  on  his  return  here,  it  would  be 
in  drawing  closer  and  closer  to  his  colleagues  that  he  would  seek 
a  remedy  for  the  mischief  produced  by  the  Minerve,  and  I  may 
incidentally  add,  aggravated  by  the  Oonservateur, 

"  I  was  mistaken,  he  had,  unknown  to  me,  searched  for  and 
thought  he  could  find  other  remedies.  The  words  urUenown  to 
me  may  surprise  those  who  read  them.  In  writing  them  I  am 
aware  of  the  ideas  which  they  may  give  rise  to  with  respect  to 
myself;  but  the  truth  must  be  known,  and  I  must,  therefore, 
tell  it.     But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying 

"  For  a  long  time  past  every  one  has  been  persuaded  that, 
if  the  ultra-royalists,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  making 
their  exaggerated  system  succeed,  would  silence  their  personal 
hatred  and  frankly  embrace  the  system  of  moderation,  the 
ultra-liberals  would  not  dare  to  raise  their  heads.  The  minis- 
ters had,  as  everybody  knows,  laboured  to  effect  this  reconcili- 
ation, but  it  is  equally  known  how  little  success  they  met  with 
in  the  negodation.  It  is  known  that  the  ultra-royalists  de 
manded  concessions  of  principles,  and  personal  guarantees 
which  it  was  impossible  to  accede  to :  it  is  also  known  that, 
&x  from  meeting  the  advances  of  the  ministry,  whom  they  did 
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not  cease  to  insult  by  their  inritings,  their  chiefs  had,  dnnag 
the  session  of  1815,  fonght  in  the  rtaOks  of  the  altra*libeia]& 
More  is  kno^im  hut  nothing  has  been  judicially  prored.  My 
ministers  and  myself  did  not  the  leas  feel  the  neoesBity  of  a 
reeoncxiitttiott ;  this  was  also  the  opinien  of  the  most  enli^tr 
ened  foreigners.  The  Duke  of  Wellingtoii  spoke  of  it  to^me 
on  his  return  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.  '  The  ultra  royaJista,*  he 
said,  *  must  return  to  the  ministry ;  but,'  he  added,  ^uaeondi- 
tionally/ 

**The  aspect  of  the  session  about  to  open  had  nothing  of  a 
threatening  character;  this  ministry,  which  the  ui<ara  partisaiia 
of  both  sides  sought  so  much  to  cry  down,  had,  however,  re-esta- 
blished eveiywhera  order  and  eonfidenoe.  France  was  respected 
abroad:  CFedit  alone  had  been'  shaken,  but  this  was  only  the 
eredit  of  the  bank ;  lor,  while  the  five  per  cents  fell,  the  trea- 
sury bonds  maintained  their  prices.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  mass  of  the  eleotLona  was  good;  so  that,  although  very 
lively  debates  might  be  expected,  it  was  v^  probable  that,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Depoties,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  ministry 
would  be  at  least  what  it  had  been  in  the  last  session ;  that  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  much  smaller ;  but,  at  least,  there 
was  one.  Buch,  in  my  eyes,  was  the  state  of  a^Osdrs  on  the 
letumof  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  on  the  ^th  of  November. 

**  Before  I  go  any  farther,  I  must  revert  to  the  position  in 
which  the  Count  Deeazes  was  placed.  His  department,  so 
important  while  the  law  of  the  Si9th  of  October  was  in  force, 
had  veiy  much  declined  after  the  cessation  of  that  law ;  he  was 
ahofut  to  lose  the  aole  and  feeble  weapon  which  remained  to 
him,  the  censorship  of  the  press.  The  en^ixies  of  Count 
Decaases,  after  having,  in  attacking  him,  verified  the  fable  of 
the  serpent  and  the  file,  had  changed  their  ground  of  attack. 
It  was  no-  longer  the  minister  they  attiicked,  but  the  depart- 
ment, by  depicting  it  as  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  and  as  a 
aaperfluous  expense.  With  such  arguments  one  is  always 
sure  of  obtaining  the  sufirages  of  the  multitude.  Accordinglj, 
they  completely  succeeded,  and  things  had  come  to  such  am 
eKtremity  that  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  in  the  forth 
eoming  session,  the  budget  of  the  general  police  would  pass. 
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But  even  should  it  do  so,  'what  is  a  minister  ^tnout  power, 
or  authority,  and  yet  loaded  mth  the  same  responsibility  as 
when  he  had  both?  Count  Decazes  felt  this  so  strongly  that 
he  proposed  the  suppression  of  his  department  and  his  conse- 
quent retirement  fiom  the  counciL  All  his  colleagues  ex 
claimed  against  this  proposition,  some  beoamse  they  Mt  how 
much  his  judgment,  his  coolness  in  the  most  (»^gb1  Qircum<^ 
stances,  and  h^  capamty  for  public  af^irs  rendered  him  necae 
sary  to  the  state ;  otbero^  perhaps,  becanse  they  thought  my 
fri^idship  for  him  made  him  a  useful  medium  of  oommunicatioii 
between  myself  and  the  ministry.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,, 
who  was  incontestably  one  of  the  former,  sought  for  the  means 
of  keeping  him  by  proposing  to  M.  Laine  to  gplve  him  the 
home  department,  and  to  take  instead  of  it  that  of  justice.  I 
off(»!ed  to  fEMolitate  this  arrangement,  to  which  M.  Pasquier 
imoonditionally  agpeed,  by  making  the  latter  minister  of  my 
household,  with  a  seat  in  the  council.  M.  Lain^  refused  to 
make  the  exchange,  and  tendered  his  resignation,  which  I  wte 
far  from  accepting,  more  espedally  as  the  Duke  de  Eicheliea 
had  declared  he  would  not  remain  without  him.  M.  Decazee 
consented  to  bear  till  the  end  of  the  session  the  weight  without 
alleviation  of  his  expiring  department,  and  the  council  Bemained 
as  it  was. 

'*  Let  it  be  remembered  what  I  have  before  said,  that  the 
Duke  de  Eichelieu  had,  unknown  to  me,  searched  for  and  ex 
pected  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  mischief  that  he  apprehended 
In  retracing  this  fact,  however  recent  it  may  be,  and  in  record- 
ing it  here,  I  fancy  myself  in  a  painful  dream  rather  than 
recalling  to  min^  an  actual  truth.  Posterity  will  never  believe 
that  a  minister,  however  great  he  might  be,  could  conceive, 
much  less  carry  into  execution  a  plan,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  change  the  whole  system  of  government, 
without  saying  a  word  of  the  matter  to  the  King.  It  will  be 
still  less  believed  when  it  is  known  that  this  minister  was 
the  Duke  de  Bichelieu,  the  most  loyal  man  that  has  ever 
existed,  and  this  king,  Louis  XVIII*  accused  of  weakness  but 
not  of  indiscretion,  and  consequently  one  would  believe  that  it 
was  easy,  without  betraying  the  secret  of  the  plan,  to  endeavour 
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at  least  to  effect  a  change  in  his  opinion.  Well  then,  in  spite 
of  its  iifiprobahility,  the  thing  is  an  actual  fact ;  and  it  is  the 
more  important  to  me  that  it  should  be  known,  inasmuch  as 
those  who  will  think  otherwise  may,  I  feel  assured,  accose  me 
of  having  pursued  during  this  astonishing  month  of  December, 
1818,  a  very  tortuous  course.  In  thus  defending  myself  I 
have  the  appearance  of  accusing  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu.  1 
cannot,  it  is  true,  exculpate  him  from  the  mystery  he  has  made 
use  of  with  respect  to  me  ;  but  I  am  persuaded — and  it  will  be 
seen  further  on  if  I  am  wrong — ^that  he  was  ignorant  of  what 
his  policy  would  lead  him  to.  He  wished  to  rally  the  ultra- 
royalists  around  the  ministry,  by  changing  the  law  of  elections, 
and  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  thereby  placing  the  min- 
istry at  the  discretion  of  the  ultra-royalists.  Who  had  con- 
ceived this  plan,  or  who  had  crowned  it  with  success  I  know 
not ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  state  here  any  but  facts  within  my 
full  and  entire  knowledge,  taking  the  freedom,  however,  of 
adding  my  reflections  when  they  seem  to  me  plausible. 

"However  this  may  be,  endeavours  had  been  made  to 
detach  from  the  centre,  which,  until  then,  had  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  ministry  in  the  two  Chambers,  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  to  insure  a  majority  to  the  ultra-royalists 
The  intrigue  had  been  conducted  with  a  secrecy  which  I  should 
praise  in  another  cause ;  it  had  escaped  even  the  vigilant  eyes 
of  M.  Decazes.  Its  success  had  been  complete  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  but  was  more  doubtful  in  that  of  the  Deputies. 
The  first  intimation  I  had  of  it  was  from  the  chancellor,  who, 
a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  session,  came  to  acquaint 
me  with  the  names  of  those  whom  the  meeting  of  ministerial 
members  proposed  for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers ;  adding,  that  he  was  not  very  sure  that  they  would  pass, 
as  there  had  been  a  counter-meeting  which  had  proposed  others. 
As  he  did  not  explain  himself  any  farther  I  thought  he  was 
speaking  of  a  meeting  of  ultra-royalists,  a  thing  which  had 
always  existed,  and  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about  it  But  I 
was  soon  further  informed  by  M.  de  Brez6,  who  came  to  tell 
me  that  in  fact  there  had  been  formed,  on  a  suggestion  of  the 
Duke  de  Doudeauville,  a  meeting  of  ministerial  members,  to 
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effect  a  junction  with  the  right  side.  He  showed  me  a  list,  at 
the  same  time,  drawn  up  by  this  meeting,  as  well  for  the 
bureau  as  for  the  commission  on  the  address  in  reply  to  my 
speech.  The  first  list  bore  the  names  of  DoudeauTille,  of 
M.  de  Verac,  of  the  Duke  de  Bellune,  and  of  M.  Dubouchage. 
I  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  two  first,  and  I  was  going  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  two  others,  when,  casting  my 
eyes  on  the  second  list  I  saw  at  the  head  of  it  the  names  of 
the  Marquis  de  Talaru,  and  the  Viscount  de  Montmorency, 
both  of  them  bitter  ultra-royalists,  and  the  reputed  authors  of 
the  Comervateur.  At  this  I  broke  out :  I  reproached  M.  de 
Breze  with  belonging  to  a  society  which  made  such  a  choice, 
and  I  quoted  to  him  this  verse  from  Athalie : — 

*  Eompez,  rompez,  tout  pacte  avec  Timpi^tfi.** 

'*  I  know  not  whkt  further  1  said  to  him,  I  was  so  excited 
He  defended  himself  by  naming  to  me  persons  of  upright 
principles,  but  somewhat  weak,  who  formed  part  of  the  meeting. 
Finally,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Cardinal  de  Beausset  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  my  feet  it 
would  have  startled  me  less  than  this  name.  Until  then,  like 
the  people  who  formerly  when  oppressed  cried  out  in  their 
misery,  •  Oh.  if  our  good  King  only  knew  it !  *  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  Ah,  when  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  shall  come  to  know 
it ! '  It  was  not  that  he  had  kept  me  in  ignorance  of  a  confer- 
ence that  he  was  to  have  had  with  M.  de  Yill^le ;  but  as  he 
had  not  spoken  of  its  result  to  any  of  his  colleagues,  or  to  my 
self,  I  thought  it  had  come  to  nothing  like  the  preceding 
conferences.  But  the  name  of  Cardinal  de  Beausset  dissipated 
my  error ;  he  has  too  much  mind,  and  he  is  too  much  con- 
nected with  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  to  have  taken  so  great  a 
step  without  his  approbation.  I  became  cool  immediately, 
dismissed  M.  de  Breze,  and  gave  myself  up  to  my  reflections. 

"It  may  well  be  believed  that  they  were  sad ;  I  saw  myself 
reduced  to  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  approving,  witliout 
knowing  its  nature,  a  proceeding  which  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  opposed  to  that  which  I  had  followed  for  two 

•  *  Break,  oh !  break  every  compact  with  impiety.' 
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jeai8  pest,  and  ^vfaieh  I  believed  to  be  the  onlj  good  one^  or 
bivak  with  the  Dake  de  Bidieliea.  The  first  of  these  vna 
rftdier  ingloriaas,  and  even  dangenras;  the  second  had  a 
thousand  inconveniences  still  more  sezious.  Doubtless  the 
step  taken  bj  the  Duke  de  Bicheliea  unknown  to  me  was  an 
error  for  which  it  woald  be  difficult  to  find  a  name:  I  do  not 
wish  to  justify  it,  I  do  not  even  oomprohaid  it;  but  what 
everybody  may  comprehend  is  tlie  existuice  of  die  culpable 
person,  called  to  the  ministry  under  the  most  tnrible  cixcum«- 
stanoes  in  whidi  a  nation  was  ever  placed;  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  undertake  it,  he  did  much  more :  he  signed  iJbue  oonTen- 
tion  of  the  2ath  November,  1815.  Yes,  I  si^  it  boldly,  it 
was  the  act  for  whix^  he  will  be  most  applauded  by  posterity* 
Let  us  consider  the  position,  in  which  Fiance  was  at  the  time. 
One  million  one  hundred  thousand  foreigners  come,  I  willingly 
believe  with  good  intentions,  but  inflated  by  victory,  amongst 
whom  the  love  of  pillage  daily  increased,  covered  one-half  of 
our  soil.  The  sovereigns  assembled  in  Paris  treated  me,  it  is 
true,  wth  great  respect;  but  generosity  is  always  shown  to 
grey  hairs,  and  the  rod  of  power  was  not  the  less  felt  for  it. 
Two  prefects,  those  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Loiret,  had  been 
torn  from  their  functions,  and  dragged  into  captivity.  M.  De- 
cazes,  then  prefect  of  police  had  nearly  experienced  the  same 
fate.  The  master-pieces  of  art,  the  possession  of  which  was 
guaranteed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  May  80,  1814,  had  been 
carried  away  by  main  force,  under  my  eyes  and  from  my  resi- 
dence In  the  south  of  France,  were  it  not  for  the  heroic 
conduct  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul6me,  who,  without  means  or 
arms  had  daunted  General  Oastanos,  ihe  Spaniards  would  also 
have  come,  without  having  shared  in  the  victory,  to  share,  at 
least  in  the  booty.  But  the  danger  was  only  suspended.  What 
were  our  resources?  None,  it  must  be  acknowledged.  The 
army  of  the  Loire  which,  I  believe,  would  have  been  a  very 
feeble  one,  was  disbanded,  and  if  any  energy  remained  in 
France  it  only  evinced  itself  by  fermentations  of  civil  war. 
We  could  not  even  hope  for  the  melancholy  glory  which  ho- 
noured the  last  moments  of  Carthage.  The  foreigners  im- 
posed, it  is  true,  very  hard  conditions,  but  we  were  not  in  a 
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condition  to  refuse  ihem ;  and,  independent  of  tlie  devastadou 
caused  by  them,  their  presence  alone  oost  France  moie  dian 
a  million  of  £ranoB  per  day  to  no  pvrpoBe.  Under  sach<  cip- 
cumstances  the  virtuous  man  and  friend  of  his  country  <iift<1<rihf 
vain  damours  and  goes  straight  fbnmid  to  his  object.  This  is 
what  the  Duke  de  Hichelieu  did,  and  the  applause  of  posterity 
wiH  avenge  him  ix  the  Mse  shame  vrhich  it  has  been  attempted 
to  G$uit  iqpon  him  on  tibia  ocoanon.  From  that  moment  his 
extreme  probity  had  not  only  acquiied  for  liim  witli  the  foreign 
powoB  a  d^ree  ef  conuderation  such  as  few  ministers  have 
enjoyed,  but  even  at  home  it  had  reduced  the  most  decided  adver 
saries  of  our  Efystem  to  traduce  his  talents^  not  daring  to  attack 
his  person.  Finally,  he  signed  those  famous  acts  of  Aix-la- 
Ghapeilei,  idbioh  liberated  France,  and  replaced  her  in  her 
proper  rank.  To  tiieae  considerations  were  joined  others  of 
great  importance;  all  my  minifi^rs  would  have  quitted  me^ 
above  all  the  Count  Deoazes,  who  had  often  declared  to  me— - 
£md  in  this  I  folly  agreed  with  him — that  if  on  his**retum  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  ihe  Duke  of  Hichelieu  persevered  in  his  pro- 
ject o£  retirement,  he  would  follow  his  example.  Now,  if  they 
had  resolved  on  a  voluntary  retreat,  what  would  they  have 
dune.  had.  they  been  forced  to  it?  In  short,  where  should  I 
mya^  hsjre  found  the  necessary  strength  for  an  act  of  vigour, 
I  who,  in  spite  of  the  inconceivable  silence  of  the  Duke  de 
Hichelieu,  in  spite  of  other  still  more  painful  recollections,  still 
regret  that  I  have  no  longer  near  me  a  man  whom  evil  counsel 
may  lead  astray,  and  even  plunge  into  measures  altogether  at 
variaoce  with  his  oharacter,  but  whose  natural  probity  would 
soon.bring  him  back  into  the  right  course,  with  so  much  the 
greater  facility  that  his  heart  was  never  guilty.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  appear  ignorant  of  what  \vas  not  communicated  to 
me,  and  to  continue  {aithfiil  to  my  line  of  conduct,  which  was 
the  more  easy  to  me  from  the  Duke  de  Hichelieu  assuring  me — 
and  I  am  certain  with  sincerity — that  he  had  made  no  change 
of  system.  Moreover,  there  was  no  appearance  of  disunion  in 
the  ministry.  My  opening  speech  was  discussed,  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  phrases,  which,  at 
the  moment  I  was  about  to  pronounce  it,  the  Duke  de  RicheUen 
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proposed  that  I  should  add,  and  the  idea  of  which  helonged  to 
M.  Decazes,  this  amongst  others :  '  the  prince  has  recovered 
his  independence,  without  which  there  is  neither  king  nor 
nation.* 

**  This  apparent  union  did  not  continue  long.  The  opening 
of  the  session  took  place  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  12th  ministers 
deliherated  on  the  line  of  policy  to  adopt  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances. The  keeper  of  the  seals,  who  spoke  £rst,  descrijbed 
their  serious  aspect  very  well,  hut  without  coming  to  any  defi- 
nite conclusion.  M.  Hoy  did  the  same.  Marshal  Gouvion, 
Saint  Cyr,  and  M.  Decazes  were  of  opinion  to  continue 
steadily  in  the  course  hitherto  pursued.  MM.  Mol^,  Lain6,  and 
the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  counselled  an  approximation  to  the 
right  side,  and  consequently  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the 
law  of  election.  There  was  not,  therefore,  any  decided  ma- 
jority, and  the  deliheration  was  adjourned  to  the  14th,  when 
it  was  resumed,  without,  however,  producing  any  further  result; 
but  the  subject  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  discussed  to  be 
submitted  to  me  at  the  next  council. 

"  Many  things  happened  in  the  interval.  The  Chamber 
of  Peers  appointed  its  bureau,  the  same  names  that  M.  Breze 
had  communicated  to  me,  except  that  M.  Pastoretwas  substituted 
for  M.  Dubouchage,  and  that,  said  the  leaders,  through  consi- 
deration for  me,  because  M.  Dubouchage  having  been  my 
minister  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  me  to  see  him  often. 
They  forgot  that  the  preceding  year  the  ultra-royalists,  pro- 
fiting by  a  disagreement  amongst  the  ministerialists,  had 
appointed  to  the  secretaryship  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  who  had 
quitted  the  ministry  after  M.  Dubouchage;  or  rather  they 
wished  to  make  a  parade  of  a  pretended  respect  for  me,  more 
insulting  than  a  direct  aflfront.  When,  in  the  commission  on 
the  address,  they  had  done  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  the  honour 
to  ask  him  whom  he  wished  to  be  nominated ;  at  this  question, 
yielding  to  a  natural  impulse,  he  had  replied,  'Ministerialists.' 
But  they  soon  showed  him  that  it  was  a  mere  affected  act  of 
politeness,  and  told  him  plainly  that  it  was  impossible.  I  can 
never  conceive  how,  at  these  words,  his  eyes  were  not  opened, 
and  that  he  could  not  see  he  was  the  slave  of  the  party  that  he 
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had  imprudently  favoured,  and  "which  only  intended  to  make 
him  one  of  those  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  which  have  eyes  hut  see 
not;  how,  in  short,  he  did  not  make  a  generous  effort  to  try 
at  least  to  break  his  chain.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however, 
took  place,  and  he  confined  himself  to  replying  pettishly  : 
'  Well  then,  nominate  rational  people ! '  These  rational  people 
were  MM.  de  Talaru,  Viscount  de  Montmorency,  De'Pastoret« 
and  De  Bosambo,  no  less  ultra-royalists  than  the  two  first 
mentioned.  I  was,  it  may  be  imagined,  still  more  hurt  at  this 
nomination  than  at  that  of  the  bureau ;  but,  persuaded  that  a 
king  cannot  commit  a  greater  fiEtult  than  to  exhibit  rage  which 
he  cannot  gratify,  I  contented  myself  by  mentally  exclaiming 
with  some  bitterness  : — 

*'  *  Attale,  6tait-ce  ainsi  que  r^gnaient  tes  anc^tres  ?'  "* 

'*  But  the  pain  I  then  experienced  was  much  lighter  in 
comparison  with  that  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  The 
'  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who,  at  all  times,  had  so  highly  and  nobly 
shown  himself  the  friend  of  M.  Decazes,  and  who,  a  few  days 
before  he  left  Aix-la-Chapelle,  sent  him  a  message  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  affair  which  interested  him  personally,  and  which 
had  succeeded  badly,  *  that  he  was  in  despau:  at  the  idea  of 
failing  in  the  only  negociation  which  really  affected  him.*  The 
Duke  do  Richelieu,  I  say,  seemed  to  be  embroiled  with  him  ; 
he  would  see  him  no  more,  and  would  not  even  reply  to  his 
letters.  Prepared  as  I  had  long  been  for  the  retirement  of 
M.  Decazes,  with  whom  I  saw  very  clearly  that  the  ministry 
could  not  subsist,  my  friendship  for  him  made  me  hope  that 
he  would,  at  least,  quit  his  position  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  I  was  too  well  aware  of  the  advantage  it  would  give  his 
enemies  if  his  retirement  took  place  immediately  after  a  rup- 
ture with  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  Moreover,  and  independent 
of  what  related  to  M.  Decazes,  nothing  could  be  more  preca- 
rious than  the  position  of  the  ministry.  M.  Laine  had  an- 
nounced his  unshaken  resolution  to  retire.  The  Duke  de 
Richelieu  declared  that  he  would  not  remain  a  second  after 

•  "  Attala,  was  it  thus  thy  forefathers  .reigoed  f  ** 
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Inm,  and  the  yeiy  pressmg  applicalioiis  to  the  fanner  had 
only  a  ybtj  eqoiTooal  ancoesB. 

"  Maj  I  be  pennitted  here  to  speak  of  the  state  of  my 
health,  not  mth  a  yiew  to  excite  pity,  bat  to  serre  as  an  excuse 
fur  the  &ults  that  I  may  hare  committed  in  such  difficcdt  oon- 
jmictores.  On  the  12th  I  had  an  attack  of  gout :  it  was  so 
slight  for.  three  days  that  I  thought  it  would  hcfe  passed 
away ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  the  pain  became  yeiy 
violent,  and  on  the  16th  it  came  on  with  a  degree  of  severity 
yAdck  I  will  describe  in  a  few  words :  great  suffering,  little 
sleep,  no  appetite,  fever,  and  prostration  of  strength  mental 
and  physical.  Such  was  my  condition  for  more  tiian  eif^t 
days. 

"  Meanwhile  the  political  horizon  seemed  to  clear  up  for  a 
moment.  The  ministers  who  were  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  being  obliged  to  be  present  on  Wednesday,  16th, 
the  day  of  election  of  candidates  for  the  presidency,  the  council 
was  adjourned  to  Thursday.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  unexpectedly  appeared  at  the  assembly  of  the 
Oount  Decazes,  was  very  polite  to  him  there,  and  the  following 
day  paid  bim  a  visit.  An  explanation  took  place  between  them, ' 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  tiiey  became  reconciled,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  at  the  oouncil  the  great  question  should  be  rather 
casually  alluded  to  than  profoundly  discussed. 

**  The  council  assembled  on  the  17th.  The  keeper  of  the 
seals  spoke  there  the  first,  as  he  had  done  at  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu's,  that  is  to  say,  very  fluently,  but  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion.  Marshal  Gouvion  was  of  opinion  that  notMng 
should  be  changed,  and  no  attempt  even  made  to  alter  the  law 
of  elections.  M.  Mol6  declared  that  he  did  not  think  it  poesi 
ble  to  continue  in  the  same  course  which  had  been  followed  i^ 
to  that  moment ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  lean 
towards  the  ultra-reyalists,  without  concealing  the  fact,  that 
this  would  be  to  give  themselves  masters,  but  that  between 
two  evils  they  must  choose  the  least.  M.  Laine  thought  that 
they  should  plant  the  ministerial,  standard,  and  hold  out  a 
hand  to  the  right  and  the  left  side.  M.  Roy  spoke  nearly  to 
the  same  purport.*    M.  Decazes  developed  Ihe  danger  which 
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he  saw  in  txying  to  obaage,  or  rather  to  destroy  the  law  of 
election,  which  he  described  as  popular  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  he  concluded  to  remain  firm  in  our  course.  The  Duke  de 
Bichelieu  spoke  last.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  inclined 
towards  the  opinion  of  M.  Mole ;  bat  he  decided  no  more  than 
did  the  keeper  of  the  seals  and  M.  Eoy  At  length  I  spoke, 
and  seizing  the  idea  of  M.  Lain6,  '  Let  us  plant,'  said  I,  *  our 
standard  upon  the  ordinance  of  the  5  th  of .  September,  1816. 
Let  us  continue  to  follow  the  course  which  has  united  us  up  to 
the  present.  Let  us  extend  a  hand  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  saying  with  GaDsar,  *  He  who  is  not  against  me  is  with 
me.*  Thus  terminated  this  council,  and  I  was  simple  enough 
to  think  that  all  discussions  in  the  ministry  were  about  to 
cease ;  it  will  he  seen  how  mistaken  I  was. 

"  On  the  16th  M.  Bavez  had  obtained  the  necessary  nmn 
b^  of  Yotea  to  constitate  him  a  candidate  for  the  presidency : 
M  de  Serres  had  almost  as  many ;  neyertheless  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  avoid  nominating  M  Eavez.  I  was  wrong  to 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  say  so,  or  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  in 
announcing  it  to  M.  Eavez  before  the  oSair  had  been  decided 
upon  in  the  comicil.  This  double  imprudence  gave  a  triumph 
to  the  ultra-royalists,  who,  seeing  the  selections  made  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  as  well  as  this,  (for  I  must  say  that 
M.  Bavez  was  one  of  those  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  away),  no  longer  doubted  their  victory.  Their  joy  was  of 
short  duration.  Among  the  vice-presidents  one  alone,  M.  Blan- 
quart  de  Bailleul,  whose  case  was  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Bavez, 
could  give  them  any  hope.  But  the  choice  of  secretaries,  and 
especially  that  of  M.  de  Saint-Aulaire,  father-in-law  to  Count 
Decazes,  sufficiently  proved  that  the  old  ministerialists  were 
not  yet  vanquished.  I  confess  that  I  could  not  help  a  feeling 
of  joy,  but  it  did  not  continue  long,  for  the  Duke  de  Bieheliea 
was  so  much  offended  at  it,  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
the  following  Simday,  (the  elections  took  place  on  Friday  and 
Saturday),  he  spoke  to  me  with  bitterness  of  M.  Decazes, 
almost  accusing  him  of  having  been  the  instigator  of  these 
selections.  I  then  felt  that  the  breach  could  not  be  healed. 
I  lamented  it  deeply ;  but,  for  the  reasons  before  stated^  J 
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determined,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  offer  up  everytiung  to  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  in  the  ministry. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  on  Monday  evening  and  on 
Tuesday  morning,  I  received  the  following  letters  from  the 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,**  M.  Mole,"-  M.  Lain6,"*-  M.  Pasquier,*^* 
and  M.  Decazes,""': — 

I. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret^  bat  with  an  irrevocable  determinatioxi  that 
I  sapplicate  your  msyesty  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the  post  which  I 
occupyt  and  which  I  lay  at  your  feet.  My  firm  conviction  that  I  can  no 
longer  be  of  any  nse  in  yoor  service,  sire,  or  of  advantage  to  the  country, 
has  determined  me  to  take  thb  step.  I  hope  year  majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  inform  me  to  whom  I  am  to  deliver  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Afiairs. 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  accepted  it,  and  all  that  has  passed  for 
the  last  three  years,  must  prove  to  your  mi^esty  that  if  I  now  entreat  of 
yon  to  grant  me  permission  to  retire,  it  is  not  for  want  of  devotion  or  of 
courage. 

"(Signed)  Bichelieu." 

IL 

"  The  situation  of  the  ministry  leaving  me  no  hopes  of  being  useful  to 
your  migesty,  and  of  justifying  your  confidence  by  continuing  to  serve  you, 
I  pray  your  mi^esty  to  accept  my  resignation,  and  to  inform  me  to  whom 
it  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should  hand  over  the  portfolio  of  Naval  Affiurs. 

"(Signed)  MoLB." 

HI. 

."I  entreat  your  msyesty  to  accept  my  resignation  and  to  inform  me 
into  whose  hands  I  am  to  deliver  the  portfolio  of  the  Home  Department 
Allow  me,  sire,  to  request  the  favour  of  your  miyesty's  permission  to  retire 
altogether  into  private  life.  As  a  deputy  I  shaU  endeavour  to  serve  my 
king  and  my  countiy  with  the  utmost  devotion. 

"(Signed)  Laink." 

IV. 

'*  I  am  informed  that  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  has  sent  in  his  resignation 
ta  the  King.  If  your  miyesty  decides  on  accepting  it,  I  beg  to  solicit  the 
fivour  of  being  also  allowed  to  place  my  own  at  your  majesty's  feet    I 
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'*  Of  all  these  letters,  I  replied  only  to  that  of  the  Duke  de 
Bichelieu,  to  whom  I  wrote  that,  in  the  difficulty  into  which  his 
unexpected  proceeding  had  thrown  me,  I  found  it  impossihle  to 
give  a  definite  answer,  and  that  I  wished  to  see  him  before  he 
came  to  a  final  resolution.  He  came  accordingly  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  I  did  not  hide  from  him  any  portion  of  the  pain  I 
felt,  and  I  begged  him  to  consider,  that,  besides  my  regret  in 
parting  with  him,  I  felt  myself  reduced  to  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  .    He  listened  to  me 

know  too  well  that  under  sach  circnmstanoes  my  presence  m  the  ministry 
would  be  more  iiyarioas  than  oseful  to  your  nugesty's  service.  Tour 
miyesty  knows  my  unlimited  devotion.  If  I  lose  tLe  happiness  of  serving 
yonr  migestj  as  a  minister,  I  shall  still  have  the  consolation  of  manifesting 
on  all  occasions  as  a  depnty  the  sentiments  and  principles  which  I  shall 
never  oease  to  retain  in  my  heart. 

"(Signed)  Pasquisb.*' 


"  A  letter  from  Gonnt  Mol6  to  Baron  Pasqmer  informs  me  that  the 
Ihike  de  Bichelien  has  prayed  yonr  mi^^y  to  accept  his  resignation. 
This  determination,  shoold  it  he  irrevocable  and  have  the  consent  of  the 
Ring,  will  obb'ge  me  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  portfolio  which  he  has  had  the 
goodness  to  confide  to  me  for  the  last  three  years.  Nothing  in  the  world 
coold  induce  me  to  remain  an  instant  m  the  mmistry  alter  the  Duke  de 
Bichelien.  Tour  Majesty  who  knows  my  resoktion  on  this  subject,  has 
often  approved  it  I  am  the  more  bound  to  this  course  in  as  much  as  the 
differences  of  opinion  upon  some  points,  or  rather  upon  one  point,  between 
the  mimsters,  and  particularly  between  the  Duke  de  Bichelien  and  myself, 
can  alone  have  led  to  this  determination.  At  the  moment  this  difference 
b^gan  to  appear,  I  intimated  to  yonr  migesty  and  to  the  Duke  de  Bichelien 
my  intention  to  retire.  This  resolution  I  must  now  carry  into  effect  that 
I  may  not  deprive  your  migesty  of  the  duke's  services,  certain  as  I  am  that 
your  majesty  and  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  are  convinced  that  both  will  at  all 
times  find  me  ready,  out  of  the  ministry  as  well  as  in  it,  to  do  everything 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  service  of  your  majesty  and  to  the  snooess  dt 
your  government,  to  which  I  shall  always  belong,  both  in  wishes  and  in- 
tentions, as  I  shall  belong  in  heart  and  soul  to  your  majesty  as  long  as  I 
shall  have  adrop  of  blood  in  my  veins. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu  to  give  him  the  last  proof 
of  the  self-denial  which  I  shall  always  evince  in  vour  majesty's  service. 

"(Signed)  Decazbs," 

3  z 
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Tuitli  an  air  of  affliction  as  d«ep  as  mj  own.  We  separated 
withont  coming  to  any  condusion,  wid  ike  next  mondng  I 
received  the  foQowing  letter  from  him : 

"  Toot  Majesty  may  veiy  well  conceive  ihb  pftinfol  ntuation 
in  which  oot  conversation  of  yest^day,  has  kit  me,  and  all  I 
have  sofifered  in  witnessmg  ^  sorrow  I  ca«9ed  your  majesty 
I  know  too  well  my  insufficiency  in  such  difficult  ciivamstaflces, 
and  in  a  description  of  affairs  lor  the  nature  of  which  it  is  im- 
possiHe  lor  any  one  to  he  less  fitted  than  I  am,  not  to  repeat 
to  your  majesty  what  I  had  the  honour  of  saying  to  you  yester- 
day. My  missioQ  terminated  whoi  the  great  state  affidrs  y^Qi 
the  foreign  powers  were  hrought  to  a  conelumon.  Those  of  the 
interior  as  well  as  the  management  of  the  Chambers  are 
altogether  foreign  to  my  capacity,  and  for  their  Tnanagement  I 
have  neither  aptitude  nor  ability.  It  is  my  duty  to  iBfocm 
your  majesty,  with  all  i^e  sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  in  re- 
taining me,  you  do  the  greatest  injury  to  your  affairs  and  those 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  sentiment  which  your  majesty  had 
the  goodness  yesterday  to  call  modesty,  is  only  the  result  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  myself.  To  think  otherwise  would  he 
nothing  but  an  inexcusable  presumption  on  my  part 

'*  .Aiter  having  made  this  profession  of  faith  to  your  majesty, 
on  which  I  beg  of  you  to  reflect  most  seriously,  I  ought  to  in- 
form you,  that  if  your  majesty  persists  in  retaining  me,  in  spte 
of  the  powerful  reasons  I  have  given,  I  cannot,  and  ought  not  to 
refuse ;  but  that  my  services  may  not  be  rendered  useless  from 
the  outset  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  in  the  ministry  a 
unity  of  opinions  which  no  longer  exists.  Your  Majesty  knows 
that  I  like  and  esteem  M.  Decaaes.  My  sentkaenta  are, 
and  always  wHl  he,  the  same.  But  on  the  one  hand,  in- 
sulted without  cause  by  a  party  whose  imprudences  have  caused 
so  many  evils,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  act  with  it ;  on  the 
other  faafid,  driven  towards  a  party  whose  doctrines  threaten  us 
still  more,  so  long  as  he  i^iali  not  ha  employed  out  of  Fnutoe  in 
important  functions,  all  those  men  opposed  to  the  ministry  wiH 
consider  him  as  the  object  of  their  hopes,  and  he  will  doubtless 
become,  in  spite  of  himself,  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
government     It  is  with  pain  that  I  am  obliged  to  hold  this 
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language  to  the  King.  Intrigae,  ambition^  and  the  means  that 
thej  ordinarily  employ  are  certainly  foreign  to  my  nature ;  but, 
I  owe  the  tnith  to  your  majesty,  such  at  least  as  I  beliere  it  to 
be.  I  feel  how  pabifbl  the  sacrifice  of  wiiich  I  speak  will  be  to 
the  King,  to  M.  Deoazes,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  to  myself ;  but 
I  think  it  indispensaUe  if  I  ajm  to  remain  in  the  management 
of  affiiirs.  The  embassy  to  Naples,  or  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
his  departure,  announeed  to  take  place  in  a  week;  such  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  necessary  preliminaries,  I  do  not  say  to 
success,  but  to  the  progress  of  the  administration*  Your 
Majesty  knows  how  ill  it  would  become  me  to  impose  such 
conditions.  The  unpleasant  situation  in  which  I  placed  the 
King  yesterday,  and  the  despair  to  which  he  reduced  me,  have 
alone  compelled  me  to  confide  them  to  his  breast.  Tour 
Majesty  will  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  may  think  proper, 

"  In  the  event  of  your  mcyesty  imperatively  calling  upon  me  to 
remain,  I  would  venture  to  beg  of  you  to  use  eveiy  effort  in  your 
majesty's  power  to  retain  M.  Laine,  without  whom  I  absolutely 
cannot  continue  in  the  miziistry,  and  M.  Boy ;  if  your  nu^esty 
will  but  employ  that  seductive  manner  which  no  one  can  resist, 
I  think  it  wUl  not  be  difficult  to  cimquer  their  oppositioa 
Having  thus  expressed  my  thoughts  to  you,  suffer  me,  sire,  to 
throw  mysetf  at  your  miyesty*s  feet,  to  ask  you  with  the  most 
earnest  entteaties  to  gnnt memy  liberty ;  I  repeat  that  Ihave 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  talents  necessary  to  unravel  the 
labyrinth  of  the  government  of  the  Chambers.  Nothing  has 
ever  prepared  me  for  this  sort  of  life,  and  most  certainly  I  shall 
not  succeed  in  it  Your  Migesty  is  warned  beforehand :  do 
not  subject  yourself  to  the  painiif  soon  witnessing  the  fulfilment 
of  these  predictionB.** 

**  I  was,  I  sepeat,  resigned  to  see  M.  Decazes  go  out  of  the 
ministry ;  but  saoh  a  removal  was,  it  may  well  be  believed,  much 
more  painftiL  I  wrote  to  him  instantly,  but  I  had  not,  I  con- 
fess, the  courage  to  make  him  acquainted  in  extenso  with  the 
letter  I  have  just  transcribed,  I  merely  communicated  to  him 
the  essential  point.  He  flattered  himself  that  his  removal 
from  Paris  would  be  sufficient,  and  in  his  reply  he  offered  to 
depart  instantly  to  go  and  pass  three  months  at  Liboume  with 
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his  family.    Though  this  offer  was  so  perfectly  reasonable,  and 
I  will  even  say  so  perfectly  generous,  I  did  not  much  flatter 
myself  that  it  would  be  accepted.    I  resolyed,  however,  to  try 
it ;  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  having  come  to  me  a  little  before  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  I  opened  the  matter  to  him,  accom- 
panying it  with  everything  I  thought  capable  of  lulling  the 
storm.     But  this  seductive  manner  which  no  one  can  resist 
failed  of  its  effect.    The  Duke  de  Eichelieu  influenced  by  some 
foreign  impulsion  was  altogether  out  of  his  natural  character. 
He  was  insensible  to  the  situation  of  Madame  Decazes,  who 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  delicate  health,  and  at  the 
time  four  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.     He  persisted 
in  making  a  journey  to  Russia,  the  sine  qua  non  of  his  continu- 
ance in  the  ministry,  and  required  that  after  the  council  I  should 
demand  of  Count  Decazes  his  final  resolution.     Eesolved  as  I 
was  to  sacrifice  everything  to  retain  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  I 
undertook  the  commission,  and  I  fulfilled  it;  but  I  confess  that 
m  pronouncing  to  my  friend  a  sentence  so  cruel  for  him,  and 
so  painful  to  myself,  my  firmness  abandoned  me,  and  I  broke 
into  tears.     My  victim  only  thought  to  assuage  my  grief,  and 
only  spoke  to  me  of  his  resignation.    A  moment  after,  however, 
the  thought  of  the  fatigues  and  even  the  dangers  which  she 
whom  he  loved,  and  with  so  much  reason,  was  about  to  incur, 
came  to  his  recollection,  and  exclaiming :  <  Oh !  my  poor  little 
^vife  !*  he  also  burst  into  tears.     He  speedily  recovered  his 
firmness  however,  and  left  me  to  write  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
that  be  agreed  to  everything. 

'*  On  the  same  day,  about  three  hours  after  this  most  dis- 
tressing scene,  I  received  the  addresses  of  the  two  Chambers, 
in  reply  to  my  opening  speech,  on  which  occasion  I  was  obliged 
to  exhibit  a  countenance,  calm,  serene,  and  even  satisfied,  for 
after  all  the  addresses  were  good ;  and  yet  we  are  envied ! 

"  The  following  day,  the  S4th,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  re 
suming  his  proper  character,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  the 
counsel  of  M.  Laine,  who,  it  is  said,  forcibly  represented  to  him 
the  harshness  of  his  requirements,  was  content  to  accept  the  jour- 
ney to  Liboume.  But  other  embarrassments  were  soon  brought 
upon  him     He  had  calculated  ths^t  with  the  exception  of  M. 
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Decazes,  and  perhaps  of  Maarshal  Gouvion,  the  council  would 
remain  as  it  was ;  but  M.  Laine,  though  he  wished  for  a  change 
in  the  law  of  election,  formally  declared  that  he  never  would 
present  one  to  supersede  that  which  was  his  own  work,  and 
which  he  had  so  successfully  defended.  M.  Boy  declared 
that  he  would  not  remain  without  M.  Decazes,  and  the 
others  also  refused.  On  the  25th,  the  Duke  de  Kichelieu 
and  M.  Laine,  having  met  M.  Decazes  with  me,  after 
mass,  proposed  that  he  himself  should  form  a  ministry, 
and  on  his  absolute  refusal,  they  came  and  begged  of  me  to  in 
duce  him  to  do  it.  Although  I  approved  of  his  resolution,  I 
replied  that  I  would  speak  to  him,  but  that  I  was  quite  certain 
beforehand  that  I  should  not  have  any  more  success  than  them 
selves  Accordingly  I  sent  for  him,  and  his  answer  was  just  as 
t  had  anticipated.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu  then  resolved  to 
form  a  new  ministry  altogether,  and  the  following  is  the  dis 
tribution  of  the  departments  he  proposed  to  adopt :— justice,  M 
Simeon ;  war,  General  Lauriston ;  naval  affairs,  M.  de  Yilelle ; 
home  department,  M.  Guvier ;  finance,  M.  Mollien ;  general 
direction  of  the  police,  under  the  authority  of  the  president  of 
the  council,  M.  de  Toumon,  prefect  of  the  Gironde.  One  alone 
of  all  th^se  names  displeased  me ;  but  I  had  resolved  to  make 
no  difiQculties  whatever,  and  moreover,  after  having  made  the 
greatest  of  all  sacrifices,  could  I  suffer  myself  to  be  stopped  bv 
a  secondary  one  ?  On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  Duke  de 
Bichelieu  thought  himself  sure  of  success,  but  insurmountable 
difficulties  soon  offered  themselves.  M.  Cuvier  made  the  same 
objection  as  M.  Laine ;  M.  Mollien,  who  had  entered,  it  is  said, 
into  other  engagements,  absolutely  declined ;  M.  Lauriston  alone 
accepted.  I  was  indirectly  informed  of  this  on  the  26th,  and 
in  the  evening  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Duke  de 
Bichelieu." 

"  I  have  again  made  fruitless  efforts  for  the  formation  of  a 
ministry  which  might  offer  to  your  majesty  and  to  France 
some  guarantees  in  the  crisis  which  now  besets  us.  M.  Boy, 
whom  I  thought  indispensable  in  the  finance  department,  has 
declined  all  my  solicitations ;  my  other  colleagues  could  not 
agree  upon  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  I  find  myself  again 
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under  the  necessity  of  supplicating  jour  xu^esty  to  relieve  xne 
from  a  task  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  accomplish  ^th 
success.  I  have  CTiuced,  sire,  the  most  absolute  devotion  in 
twice  attempting  to  re-form  a  minittrj,  and  your  majesty  will 
recollect  what  I  had  the  honour  of  saying  to  you  on  my  depar- 
ture for  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  whajt  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
repeating  to  you«  verbally  and  in  writing,  since  my  return,  that 
I  was  not  £tted  for  the  management  of  internal  afiBui:^,  and 
that  my  mission  was  properly  at  an  end  at  the  moment  of  con- 
cluding the  negociations  with  the  foreign  powers.    But  why 

does  your  mjyesty  oonaider  it  indispensable  to  send  for 

to  succeed  me  ?  Is  there  no  one  in  the  kingdom  then  but 
him  and  me  that  can  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Council  ? 
And  if  we  both  failed  must  the  state  necessarily  perish  ?  I 
cannot  believe  it.  There  are  both  marshals  and  peers  of  Prance 
who  could  certainly  replace  us.  Without  naming  others,  could 
not  Marshals  Macdonald  and  Marmont  be  selected?  They 
know  both  the  country  and  the  army ;  they  would  inspire  no 
distrust  to  the  foreign  powers.  I  repeat  to  your  m^esty  that 
I  can  no  longer  charge  myself  with  a  task  which  I  am  incapa- 
ble of  fulfilling  after  such  fruitless  efforts.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  pain,  but  with  decided  resolution,  that  I  supplicate  your 
msyesty  to  accept  my  resignation,  and  to  accept  at  the  same 
time  the  homage,  &c." 

''This  letter  was  too  decided,  and  the  resolutioin  of  the 
Duke  de  Eichelieu  too  loudly  called  for  by  circumstancas  to 
render  it  possible  for  me  to  seek  any  longer  to  retain  him.  I 
therefore,  with  the  most  sincere  regret,  accepted  his  resignation 
His  letter  had  imparted  to  me  a  ray  of  light  by  enabling  me 

to  see  the  possibility  of  doing  without  • .     But  I  was 

not,  therefore  the  less  embarrassed ;  for  neither  one  nor  the 
other  of  the  marshals  of  whom  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu  spoke 
was,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  condition  to  succeed  him.  The  keeper 
of  the  seals  came  to  me  at  the  moment  I  had  sent  off  my 
answer  to  the  Duke  de  lUchelieu :  I  opened  my  mind  to  him 
on  the  position  of  affairs.  He  went  immediately  to  find  the 
Coimt  Decazes,  and  the  latter  conceived  the  idea  of  confiding 
the  helm  to  General  Dessolles.     I  approved  of  this  idea»  gad 
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conunivioned  him  to  cany  it  into  effect,  at  the  same  time 
naaiBg  to  him  MM.  4e  Jaucourt  and  De  Sexxes.  Oa  the 
fellowing  iiioniifig  (Sanchj  the  97th)  he  saw  the  general,  and 
made  the  proposition  to  him,  «hiob  was  accepted.  The 
Count  Decif^es  was  in  ecstacy,  and  did  not  anticipate  the 
difficulties  which  were  about  to  arise.  The  Marquis  DessoUes 
wishing,  reasonably  enough,  to  form  his  own  ministry  himself, 
proposed  at  first  M  de  Serres  for  justice,  and  Baron  Louis 
for  finance.  He  spoke  to  them  on  the  subject,  and  all  three 
agreed  to  accept  the  nomination,  but  with  this  condition, 
as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  Count  Decazes  should  form  a  part 
of  the  ministry.  When  they  made  the  proposition  to  him 
he  rejected  it  with  energy,  and  even  with  tears;  till  at 
length  the  Marquis  Dessolles  came  to  beg  of  me  to  vanquish 
his  resistance 

"  If  I  had  only  consulted  my  own  feelings  I  could  have 
wished  that  M.  Decazes,  uniting,  as  he  always  had  the  inten- 
tion of  doing,  his  fete  with  that  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
should  leave  the  ministry  with  him.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
if  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  went  out  it  was  not  because  he  pre- 
ferred repose  to  office,  but  because  his  ministerial  capability 
was  exhausted :  secondly,  he  had  separated  his  fate  from  that 
of  the  Count  Decazes,  by  requiring  his  retirement,  whilst  he 
retained  all  his  other  colleagues ;  and  thirdly.  Count  Decazes 
found  himself  in  some  respect  in  the  same  position  as  when  I 
had  proposed  to  him  the  Russian  embassy :  in  both  cases,  the 
existence  of  the  ministry  depended  on  his  acceptance,  and  if  he 
had  before  sacrificed  his  happiness  to  it,  should  he  not  now 
also  yield  to  it  scruples  henceforward  vain  ?  These  considera- 
tions determined  my  judgment.  The  Count  Decazes  ac- 
quiesced, and  the  ministry  was  formed.  I  must  add  that  this 
ministry  had  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
who  told  me  so  the  first  time  I  saw  him  again ;  and  who, 
having  come  to  himself,  has  not  ceased  personally  when  in 
Paris,  and  since  by  his  letters,  to  evince  to  Count  Decazes 
that  friendship  which  had  always  united  them. 

"  Should  this  little  work  find  some  readers,  even  the  most 
decided  opponent  will  doubtless  see  in  it  some  singular  events. 
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but  I  venture  to  believe  that  be  ivill  also  see  in  it  that  all  the 
intrigues  that  were  said  to  have  accompanied  them  have  never 
existed,  and  are  nothing  but  the  pure  invention  of  party  spirit, 
so  fertile  in  such  calumnies." 


BOOK   THIBTT-SIXTH. 
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I. 

We  have  seen,  by  this  confidential  revelation  of  the  King  to 
posterity,  eyen  to  the  yeiy  bottom  of  his  soul :  his  passion  for 
the  liberation  of  the  territory,  his  sincere  desire  to  found  a 
representative  govemment  under  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
moderated  by  the  Chambers,  and  inspired  by  public  opinion ; 
his  secret  troubles  in  a  palace  where  his  contested  will  found 
political  opposition  so  near  to  his  heart ;  his  considerate  esteem 
for  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu ;  and  finally  his  almost  paternal 
solicitude  for  M.  Decazes,  the  instrument  of  his  thoughts,  and 
the  attachment  of  his  heart.  The  visit  of  Alexander,  and  the 
moral  approbation  which  this  prince  had  so  decidedly  evinced 
at  Paris  of  the  wisdom  and  ministry  of  the  King,  the  more 
strongly  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  of  consolidating  and 
developing  the  charter.  The  triumph  he  had  obtained  ov^ 
the  retrograde  and  reactionary  royalists  in  the  elections  of 
September,  by  removing  at  the  same  time  the  Bonapartidts 
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and  the  ultras,  made  him  hope  for  a  similar  resnlt  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1818,  bj  which  one-fifth  of  the  Chamber  was  to  be 
renewed* 

But  already  the  parties,  separated  for  a  moment  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  5th  of  September,  began  to  evince  an  inten- 
tion of  enthralling  ihe  King  and  strugg&g  with  each  other,  and 
both  against  him  in  the  assembly.  The  free  press  afforded  them 
oooiage*  a  field  of  battle,  and  weapMB  to  wield.  Iiifnriatfid  jonr- 
nak  and  pamphlets,  which  all  made  use  of 'die  King's  name  to 
win  OTor,  or  to  calumniate  him,  fanned  the  flame  of  opposition  to 
the  goYemment  in  all  the  electoral  colleges.  The  JBnerve 
and  the  CoruervaUurp  tvo  periodical  papaia,  oonstitated  the 
manual  of  the  paasjHis.  The  Mimrvt  was  oandnctad  by  writers 
who  had  serred  the  cause  of  despotism  under  the  Empire,  and 
who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  perishing  with  it.  They  trans- 
formed  themselyes  into  puritans  of  the  charter ;  and  under- 
took to  blend  in  one  adnltenite  alloy,  ptttaiotism,  militaxy  spirit, 
the  glory  of  conquest,  the  dootrinee  of  ihe  revolution  0i  ITSO. 
the  souvenirs  of  the  republic,  the  national  pride,  constitutional 
loyalty,  despotism  and  liberty,  with  such  a  fumble  of  ideas, 
and  such  perfidious  artifice  that  every  passion  hostile  to  the 
Bourbons  found  at  once  in  their  pages  some  cause  of  joy,  some 
flouTenir,  some  hope,  some  aliment  The  pinc^al  editors  of 
this  paper  were  B^amin  Constant,  Etienne,  Jouy,  Pag^, 
Aignan,  Counder,  Bennger,  wiitsss,  publicists,  pamj^eteers, 
poets,  men  of  various  talents :  some  afieeting  moderation ; 
others  embittering  invective ;  one  party  mingling  witli  adula- 
tion of  the  King  deadly  insinnatiDns  against  his  hmilj ;  another, 
publishing  correspondence  in  which  they  debated,  as  tribunes 
of  the  peoi^e,  questions  of  constitutional  law.;  some  indulging 
in  moving  apotheoses  of  exiles  of  the  oonvention,  and  soldier- 
labourers  weeping  Hko  loss  of  their  coimdry  in  the  losttsts  of 
America ;  others,  as  Courner,  provoking  the  biiter  laugh  of 
irony  in  pamphlets  whose  wit  was  sharpened  by  hatred ;  others, 
finally,  like  Beranger,  nationalising  contempt  ibr  the  Bour- 
bons.in  immortal  songs,  which  created  for  the  people  a  religion 
of  glory,  consoling  to  honour,  but  fatal  to  liberty.  These  men 
called  themselves  Independents,  dissembling  thus  their  opposi- 
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tioiL  A  cloud  of  journals,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  tracts 
of  similar  genius  receired  from  tbem  the  inspiration  and  the 
direeticHi,  sowing  everywhere  the  seeds  of  disdain,  repugnance, 
and  aa^er  among&t  the  people. 

IL 

The  ConsiTvaUur,  established  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and 
his  Inends,  with  the  triple  object  of  counterbalancing  the 
Bomqpartiat  journals,  of  defending  the  monarchy  of  the 
Bourbons*  and  of  enalaying  the  King  to  the  roydists,  was 
written  by  MM.  de  Chateaubriand,  De  Lamennais,  and  De 
Bonald,  whs  or  geniuses  of  powerful  stamp  and  lofty  fame. 
Ihek  literary  greatness  was  reflected  m  their  works;  their 
pages  were  enlightened  by  their  names,  and  became  events  for 
Europe.  Fi6v4e,  an  old  prefect  under  Bonaparte,  lent  them 
his  administrative  experience,  and  that  sophistical  theory,  so 
dear  to  all  aristoerades,  of  provincial  federalism,  in  opposition 
to  the  ocmoentration  and  unity  of  ministerial  power.  M.  de 
Sulean,  a  youoag  writer  divided  between  poUtics  and  literature — 
M.  de  FrenHly,  a  traditional  poet — ^M.  de  Fiti^ames,  a  courtier 
with  an  independent  heart,  whose  royalism  was  expressed  in 
the  accents  of  liberty^-^M.  de  Gastelbajao — M.  de  Salaberry — 
and  all  the  men  of  the  aristocracy,  illustrious  f;>r  personal 
talent,  struck  their  blow  and  signsdised  their  name  in  this 
nltm-royaliat  cry  of  alarm.  The  agreement  of  doctrines  more 
or  less  absolute,  more  or  less  constitutional,  mattered  but  little 
to  these  leaders  of  public  opinion,  the  mass  constituted  strength, 
the  genius  made  the  splendour.  No  periodical  writing  ever  had 
more.  Never  was  a  government  hardly  re-established  more 
violently  assailed,  and  more  bitterly  insulted  by  the  jealousy 
and  the  ambition  of  its  pretended  exclusive  friends.  M 
Decaies  was  held  up  in  it  sometimes  to  the  suspicions,  some- 
times to  the  derisioD,  of  the  royalists,  and  the  King  himself 
was  scarcely  spared.  The  court,  the  private  circle  of  the 
Count  d*Artois,  and  the  provincial  aristocracy  were  intoxicated 
with  these  names,  these  doctrines,  and  these  invectived,  which 
seemed  to  them  to  shed  a  lustie  on  their  cause,  and  to  raise 
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their  obscurity  to  the  elevation  of  genius.  M.  de  Chateftubxiand 
with  an  artifice  somewhat  illogictd,  but  sincere  in  his  soul,  and 
readily  accepted  by  the  parties,  associated  in  the  Conanrvateur 
the  theories  of  the  old  dominant  church,  and  the  old  feudal 
monarchy,  with  the  roughness  of  a  manly  royalist  opposition 
to  the  King.  He  taught  the  anti-royalist  opposition  all  that 
they  might  soon  venture  to  dare  in  bitter  criticism  of  the 
government.  No  liberal  paper  ever  struck  so  high,  or  wounded 
so  cruelly,  as  this  discontented  soldier  of  royalty.  This  fury 
of  Chateaubriand  and  the  party  of  the  Count  d^Artois  against 
the  opiuions  and  the  adherents  of  the  King,  decided  M.  LauiS 
on  a  bold  and  constitutional  act  against  a  court  fJEtction 
which  threatened  the  crown  with  so  much  audacity.  He 
deprived  this  faction  of  its  chief,  by  removing  the  Count 
d'Artois  from  his  most  important  functions,  as  commandant- 
general  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  kingdom.  The  King 
after  some  resistance  of  feeling  to  the  severity  of  his  duty  as 
a  monarch,  granted  to  his  ministers  this  measure  of  just  re- 
prisal, which  became  one  of  the  most  bitter  grievances  of  the 
royalists  against  him.  The  palace  was  split  into  two  fiebotions 
animated  more  and  more  against  each  other. 

Public  opinion  in  the  provinces,  excited  in  two  opposing 
currents,  by  this  rage  of  the  royalist  party,  by  these  pamphlets 
of  the  liberal  party,  and  by  these  intestine  divisions  of  the 
royal  family,  diverted  the  elections  of  this  year  from  the  centre 
where  M.  Laine  and  the  King  wished  to  maintain  them 
The  liberal  party  Was  strengthened  by  twenty-two  deputies 
hostile  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons.  M.  de  LafiByette, 
the  undecided  symbol  if  not  of  a  republic,  at  least  of  revolu- 
tion, was  elected  as  a  living  challenge  to  royalty ;  Manuel,  the 
promoter  of  Napoleon  in  1816,  as  an  imperial  protest  against 
the  Bourbons-  The  elections  of  that  year,  while  they  were 
satisfactory  to  the  King  by  the  removal  of  some  ultra-royalists, 
which  weakened  the  cabal  of  his  brother  in  the  Chamber, 
alarmed  him  by  the  accession  of  men  too  significant  amongst 
the  avowed  enemies  of  his  house.  M.  Lain^  was  disquieted 
The  Duke  de  Eichelieu,  who  had  promised  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  snatch  the  helm  alike  from  revolutionists  and 
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coanter-revolutiomsts,  anxiously  communed  with  himself.     **  I 
see  mih  alarm,"  he  said,  *'  the  advent  of  men  of  the  hundred 
days.    Thej  have  already  ruined  our  position  in  Europe.     We 
must  guard  against  revolutions;   they  would  consume  our 
national  strength,  and  furnish  Europe  with  grievances  against 
us !"    From  this  day  forward  he  inclined  towards  a  junction 
with  the  royalists.    M.  Decazes,  on  the  contrary,  threatened 
by  them  more  and  more,  had  no  other  asylum  than  in  the 
liberal  party ;  and  became,  in  spite  of  himself,  more  a  party 
leader  than  a  minister.     His  colleagues  became  alarmed  at  a 
line  of  conduct  which  threatened  to  remove  the  centre  of  the 
monarchy  from  its  equilibrium,  to  place  it  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  in  the  midst  of  its  national  enemies.     They  con 
ferred  with  each  other,  imknown  to  M.  Decazes,  on  these 
tendencies  and  these  dangers.     The  Duke  de  Richelieu  was 
the  personal  friend  of  M.  Decazes,  he  had  no  distrust  of  him, 
but  of  his  position ;  he  felt  the  propriety  of  leaving  a  friend  to 
the  King,  and  to  the  ministry  a  medium  of  communication,  at 
once  safe  and  all  powerful,  between  the  heart  of  this  prince 
and  his  ministers      He  endeavoured  to  conciliate  what  he 
wished  to  grant  to  monarchical  opinion,  and  to  yield  to  the 
King  himself,  by  suppressing  the  police  department  occupied 
by  M.  Decazes,  an  occult  ministry  which  gave  umbrage  to  the 
royalists,  and  by  leaving  to  him  the  purely  administrative 
government  of  the  interior.      M.   Decazes,  foreseeing  and 
anticipating  this  proposition,  himself  adroitly  offered  his  resig- 
nation to  his  colleagues,  to  leave  them  full  liberty  for  their 
new  combination.     But  this  resignation,  an  apparent  sacrifice 
to  concord  which  the  young  minister  made  of  his  own  accord, 
could  no  longer  be  accepted.     Having  *taken  root  in  the  heart 
of  the  King,  whose  friendship  assumed  the  character  of  fatality, 
popular  with  the  liberal  party,  which  could  agitate  France  even 
to  the  endangering  of  the  throne,  and  which  was  then  only 
calmed  by  his  voice,  master  of  the  Doctrinaire  party  which 
excited  public  opinion  through  the  press,  and  which  negociated 
with  all  the  other  parties  by  intrigue,  M.  Decazes  was  an  em- 
barrassing but  an  indispensable  man  to  his  colleagues.     With 
one  foot  in  the  King's  cabinet,  and  the  other  in  popular  favour. 
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he  could  only  quit  the  goremmmit  to  become  a  formidable 
leader  of  opposition  in  the  Chambers,  or  a  sonioe  of  regret, 
still  present  and  still  menacing  to  his  colkagues,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  King.  They,  therefore,  declined  the  resignation 
of  M.  Decazee,  and  confined  themselTes  to  aoeepting  tiiat  of 
M.  Gorretto,  the  ministerial  restorer  of  oar  credit  and  onr 
finances,  exhausted  mth  labour  and  disappointment.  He  ^nis 
succeeded  by  M.  Boy,  a  man  of  immense  fortane,  gained  by 
intelligent  industry  applied  to  the  ac()uirement  of  wealth.  A 
financier  by  profession,  conservatiye  through  interest,  a  mode- 
rate in  principle,  M.  Boy,  suited  aU  parties  without  giving 
imibrage  to  any. 

III. 

The  nunistry,  thus  itself  in  a  state  of  nispense,  met  the 
Chambers  on  the  10th  of  December.  The  King  in  his  speech 
congratulated  himself  on  the  liberation  of  the  territoiy,  and 
gave  an  indirect  warning  to  those  revolutionaiy  passions  which 
had  signalised  their  reviyal  in  the  last  elections.  The  inten- 
tion of  modifying  the  electoral  law,  already  entertained  by 
the  King,  by  M.  de  Bichelieu,  M.  Laine,  and  M.  Mole,  revealed 
itself  in  this  speech.  The  chiefis  of  the  royalist  party  in  the 
Chamber  req[uired  this  measure,  as  the  condition  of  their  sap> 
porting  government.  The  Chamber,  however,  worked  upon  by 
the  leaders  of  the  party  of  M.  Decazes,  showed  an  unexpected 
sign  of  repulsion  to  this  plan  of  modification,  by  nominatii^ 
to  its  committees  the  deputies  most  detwmined  on  maintaining 
the  law  as  it  stood.  At  the  same  time  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
excited  by  ^e  Count  d'Artois,  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and 
by  some  bishops,  nominated  to  all  its  pariiamentafy  fiinotions 
the  most  decidedly  retrograde  royalists,  M.  de  BicheHeu  and 
his  colleagues,  seeing  in  this  irreconcilable  tendency  on  one 
side  the  presumed  manoeuvres  of  M.  Deoazes  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  on  the  other  the  ttiomphant  manoeavres  of 
the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  royalists  of  his  court  in  the  Cham* 
her  of  Peers,  retired  in  mass  before  this  contradictory  position 
of  the  two  Chambers.  M.  Decazes  himself^  whether  he  bad 
really  conspired  i^(ainst  Ms  colleagues,  or  whether  he  had 
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been  merely  served  improperly  or  beyond  bis  wishes,  by  bis 
friends  the  Dectrinmres,  ][daced  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of 
the  King.  In  the  confidential  memoir  we  have  just  prodooed 
may  be  seen  all  the  phases  of  this  ministerial  crisis. 

The  Chamber  in  its  reply  to  the  King's  speech,  declared 
in  a  phrase  conceived  like  a  menace,  that  it  would  reject  eveiy 
law  which  might  be  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  charter. 
This  was  protesting  beforohand  against  any  ministry  which 
should  toudi  the  electoral  law.  The  Duke  de  Bichelieu,  after 
some  fruitless  attempts  to  patch  up  his  ministry  with  the  addi- 
tkm  of  M«  Yilldle,  leader  of  the  moderate  royalists  in  the 
Chamber,  felt  his  physical  powers  give  way  under  his  mental 
agitation.  M.  Decazes,  the  natural  heir  of  his  indecision, 
wished  for  by  the  King,  the  hope  of  the  liberals,  accepted  by 
the  Chamber,  re-formed  the  government  He  took  the  home 
departmoit:  he  gave  the  department  of  foreign  afifoirs,  and 
the  presidency  of  the  cabinet  to  General  DeasoUes,  a  dis- 
graced militaiy  man  under  Napoleon,  and  a  confidant  of  the 
manoeaviBs  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  1814  for  the  recall  of  the 
Bourt)ons  to  the  throne ;  the  department  of  justice  to  M.  de 
Serres,  an  orator  as  eloquent  in  speech  and  as  elevated  in 
mind  as  M.  Laine ;  the  finance  department  to  M.  Roy ;  that  of 
war  to  Marshal  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr,  to  whom  the  military  forces 
of  France  owed  their  recruiting  and  their  re-organisation.  His 
youth,  and  a  proper  estimate  of  his  position,  alone  prevented  M. 
Decazes  £com  taking  the  title  of  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers :  but  he  was  more — he  was  the  creator  and  the 
necessity  of  the  government  His  triumph  exalted  the  liberals 
and  confounded  the  royalists.  Their  anger  against  him  was 
irritated  by  all  that  envy  which  attaches  itself  to  new  men. 

The  two  Chambers,  appreciating  the  services  which  the 
Duke  de  BKheliea  had  readeiTed  the  country  in  his  negocia- 
tions  at  Aix-k*Ghapelle,  voted  him,  in  spite  of  his  rofusal,  a 
dooation  of  60,000  firancs  annual  income.  The  Duke,  though 
deprived  of  fiurtune  proportioned  to  the  splendour  of  his  name, 
not  daring  to  reject  this  national  munifioence,  accepted  it  to 
transfer  it  immediately  to  the  hospitals  of  Bordeaux.  Two 
thousand  millions  of  bancs  had  passed  through  his  hands 
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almost  without  control,  during  his  ministry  and  his  transactions 
with  the  European  powers;  and  his  countiy  was  bound  to 
think  of  him  more  than  he  did  of  himself. 


Meanwhile  the  result  of  the  last  election  had  been  no  less 
a  warning  to  impartial  statesmen  than  a  cause  of  alarm  to  the 
ultra-rojalists.  The  dangers  of  the  monarchy  were  the  con- 
versation of  all  the  coteries  of  the  two  Chambers.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers,  less  changeable  in  tdought  than  the  electiYe 
chamber,  corresponded  more  by  its  nature  with  the  pre-occupa- 
tions  of  the  monarchical  mind.  The  dominant  party  in  tliis 
chamber  were  too  openly  connected  with  the  court  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  not  to  make  it  evident  that  a  motion  made  by  it  in 
appearance,  emanated  in  reality  from  the  prince  himself.  It  was 
necessaiy,  therefore,  to  find  an  independent  organ,  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  familiarity  and  complaisance  to  the  court,  to 
give  a  colouring  of  wisdom  and  public  safety  to  the  first  attack 
on  the  electoral  law.     One  was  found  in  M.  Barthelemy. 

This  gentleman,  nephew  to  the  celebrated  writer  of  the 
same  name,  had  all  the  requisites  of  apparent  neutrality 
between  the  parties.  Heir  to  his  uncle's  fame,  and  a  diplo- 
matist at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  different  phases  of 
the  republic  had  left  him  abroad,  serving  his  country,  without 
participating  in  the  excesses,  the  passions,  and  the  resentments 
of  the  different  parties  which  contended  for  its  possession. 
His  fortunate  negociations  had  been  repaid  by  the  general 
and  impartial  esteem  of  the  nation.  Placed  at  the  summit 
of  affairs  at  the  epoch  of  the  Directory,  driven  thence  into 
proscription  under  suspicion  of  royalism,  M.  Barthelemy  was 
amongst  those  senators  who  had  only  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  hearts,  to  welcome  back  with  the  Bourbons  in  1814 
the  souvenirs  and  attachments  of  their  early  years.  Those 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  who  constituted  the  Cardi- 
iialist  party,  after  its  leader,  Cardinal  de  Beausset,  other 
members  of  this  chamber,  amongst  the  most  temperate  in 
opinion,  such  as  M.  de  Fontaines,  M.  de  Pastoret,  M.  de 
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Verac,  and  finally  M  de  Talleyrand  himself,  weary  of  his  inacti 
vity,  and  desirous  of  seeking  importance  even  hy  the  side  of  ultra 
royalists,  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  courtiers  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  and  easily  induced  M.  Barth^lemy  hy  appeal- 
ing to  his  foresight,  to  propose  a  vague  and  indefinite  modifi- 
cation of  the  electoral  law.  M.  de  Lally-Tollendal,  a  verhose 
and  declamatory  orator,  who  loved  to  flatter  the  most  prevalent 
opinions  and  to  serve  the  ministry,  opposed  this  proposition. 
M.  Decazes  called  it  the  most  fatal  which  could  issue  from  an 
assembly  attached  to  the  monarchy,  and  calculated  to  alarm 
the  country  on  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  King's  promises. 
M.  de  Pastoret  pressed  the  motion  with  the  authority  of  an 
avowed  moderation,  and  a  long  experience  of  revolutions.  An 
immense  majority  of  the  Chamber  defeated  the  objections  of 
ministers  and  the  motion  was  carried.  The  humiliation  of  the 
ministry  was  profound,  and  the  triumph  of  the  friends  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  complete.  The  King  himself  wavered  in  his 
conviction,  on  hearing  so  many  members  of  the  Chamber,  ex- 
perienced and  impartial,  call  upon  him  to  save  his  crown,  and 
to  accept  with  courage  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  measure  to 
prevent  the  outbre«i  of  revolution  in  the  committees.  M. 
Decazes  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of 
the  prince,  and  to  supplicate  him  to  defer  all  change,  at  least 
until  the  test  of  a  third  renewal  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
elective  chamber.  Liberal  opinion,  not  content  with  this 
victory  obtained  for  it  in  the  council  of  the  King  by  M. 
Decazes,  wished  to  consecrate  it  by  an  energetic  reply  of  the 
deputies  to  the  rash  demand  of  the  peers.  M.  Laffitte  opposed 
the  proposition,  which  was  considered 'violent  and  irritating  by 
the  ministerial  centre  of  the  Chamber,  and  rejected,  without 
a  division. 


The  discussion  of  M.  Barth(;lemy's  proposition  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  brought  out  every  thing  of  a  counter- 
revolutionary tendency  in  one  party,  and  of  the  terror  of  being 
ucseated  in  the  other :  M.  de  Fontanes  cited  Napoleon  sup- 
portmg  himself  on  the  aristocracy  of  fortunC)  and  claiming 
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llie  great  Iftnded  piopfiefairs  as  the  only  props  of  liis  thiona. 
"  Their  interest  is  mine;  those  ivfao  possess  &e  soil  do  not 
msh  that  it  sfaeulcL  be  dmkeiaj*    Laiipinaift  saw  in  the  pro- 
position the  first  set  of  the  coonter-ievebition  i^sinst  the 
charter.    He  denoonced  the  ultrBr^ogrHlist  oosnmiltees  in  the 
departments.  "Theyfaare^"  he  said,  "^  their  seecet  assoohlies, 
their  secret  armies,  their  private  laUjing  signs,  their  paj,  and 
their  arms!*'    Genenyi  DessoHes;  pseadent  of  the  oonaeil  of 
ministers,  deplored  this  manifestation  of  the  impradent  friends 
of  royally,  and  depicted  public  agitation  %ing  ^nm  pronnce 
to  province  at  the  noise  of  thie  fatal  discassioiL    M.  Decazes, 
driven  into  tiie  ^treme  parties  by  the-  eictiemity  of  Hie  peril 
into  which  the  peerage  vias'  throviing  the  govemment,  proposed 
to  the  King  to  recall  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  all  the  memben 
of  this  assembly  stniek  off  by  M.  de  Talieycand  after  the 
himdred  days.     This  would  be  more  than,  pasdcming,  it  would 
be  legalizing  the  interregnum  of  the  20th  March,  and  making 
the  King  the  ally  of  his  enemies.  The  presid^it  of  the  oomieil, 
more  calm  and  politic,  limited  himself  to  asking  the  Eing  to 
restore  harmony  between  the  two  delibeiatire  bodies,  by  crear 
ting  sixty-three  newpe^rs,  devoted  to  the  personal  policy  of 
his  ministers.     This  was  repeating,  after  a  short  interval, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  favourite,  and  in  his  favour,  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  5th  September,     The  new*  peers,  marshals, 
generals,  functionaries  of  the  Empire,  or  friends  of  the  minis- 
ter, were  all  chosen  by  him,  for  the  support  of  his  dominatiz^ 
influence  at  the  Luxembourg.  The  Eingfeit  tiiis  so  thorou^y, 
that  before  he  signed  the  list  ho  included  in  it  one  or  two 
court  names,  ''in  order,''  he  said  mth  gentle  irony  to  M. 
Decazes,  "  that  there  may,  at  least,  be  some  one  belonging 
to  me  amongst  those  belonging  to  you." 

VI 

This  was  an  abuse  of  favour,  and  a  defiance  of  paUio 
opinion.  The  royalists  responded  to  it  by  a  menace  of  exposure 
and  an  accusation  of  high  treason.  Moderate  opinion  sttw 
vol  it  the  independent  equilibrium  of  the  powers  arbitrairiiy 
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broken  by  the  ministers,  the  prerogative  of  the  King' exhausted 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  by  the  introduction  of  a  mass  of 
new  men  into  a  senate  wherein  the  wisdom  of  ttie  monarch 
ought  to  economise  his  favours  and  his  influence,  by  rare  and 
partial  nominations ;  the  peerage  entirely  delivered  over  to 
a  single  party,  not  too  safe  or  too  well  affected  to  the  crown, 
and  to  serve  only  one  occasion;  finally,  the  royal  patronage 
become  that  of  M:  Decazes  by  this  profuse  bestowal  of  the 
peerage  on  his  personal  friends.  The  King's  enemies  alone' 
rejoiced  at  this  excess  of  boldness  which  saved  a  minister  by 
compromising  royalty.  The  Barthelemy  propositiDn  which  had 
been  carried  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  prior  to  this  new 
increase  of  the  peerage  was  discussed,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Opposed  by  M 
de  Labourdonnaie,  M.  de  Villele,  M.  de  Corbiere,  and  by  M. 
Laine  himself,  who  wished  to  defend  the  constitution  by  con- 
stitutional measures  and  not  by  violent  acts  of  prerogative,  it 
was  defeated  in  this  Chamber.  But  in  order  to  throw  it  out, 
the  minister  had  been  compelled  to  avail  himself  of  the  elo- 
quence and  the  votes  of  the  enemies  of  royalty.  His  triumph 
was  also  that  of  the  radical  opposition.  Desperate  coalitions 
of  this  nature  furnish  governments  vdth  victories  more  ruinous 
than  defeats.  M.  Decazes,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  drawing* 
the  King  towards  the  revolutionists,  instead  of  attracting  the 
revolutionists  towards  the  King. 

VIL 

The  stormy  debate  upon  the  regulated  liberty  of  journalism, 
and  on  the  recall  of  banished  persons,  called  forth  the  lofty 
eloquence  of  M.  de  Serres,  a  man  whose  parliamentary  fame 
was  daily  on  the  increase. 

This  gentleman  seemed  destined  by  greatness  of  mind  and 
talent,  to  accomplish,  after  an  exhausted  revolution,  what 
Mirabeau  had  attempted  too  soon,  or  too  late  in  the  ascend- 
ing and  convulsive  period  of  that  revolution, — the  treaty  of 
peace  between  representative  liberty  and  hereditary  monarchy. 
Eoyalist  from  birth,  religious  from  instinct,  liberal  from  reason, 
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constitutional  from  theory,  impassioned  in  his  eloquence,  mo- 
derate in  his  character,  grand  in  accent,  attractive  in  warmth, 
and  rich  in  imagination,  M.  de  Serres  constituted  the  fidelity,  the 
strength,  and  the  splendour  of  the  ministry.  He  had  leaned, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  towards  the  liheral  side, 
because  the  royalist  party  seemed  to  him  bent  on  violence  and 
oppression.  He  had  in  his  acts  and  speeches  given  pledges 
to  loyal  democracy,  and  had  been  as  often  applauded  by  the 
left  of  the  Assembly  as  by  the  right  and  centre.  It  was  felt 
that  his  eloquence  soared  above  the  passing  interest  of  his 
ministerial  position,  and  flowed  from  his  mind  vnth  all  the 
freedom  of  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  the  citizen. 
No  one  had  evinced  more  confidence  than  he  had,  in  the 
government  of  opinion  by  opinion,  or ,  conceded  more  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  all  the  liberty  compatible  with  social  order 
and  representative  monarchy.  His  was  the  genius  of  1789, 
purified  by  experience,  heedful  of  the  rocks,  and  expressed  in 
the  most  splendid  eloquence,  the  echoes  of  which  have  ever 
excited  an  assembly.  The  Restoration  had  found  its  fitting 
organs  in  M.  Laine  and  M.  de  Serres. 

But  when  the  liberal  party,  encouraged  by  the  temerity  of 
M.  Decazes,  passed  the  bounds  which  M.  de  Serres  had  fixed 
to  his  concessions,  became  aggressive,  and  wished  to  force 
from  the  King  humiliating  disavowals  of  his  first  act  of  1815 
M.  de  Serres,  repulsed  by  these  requirements  of  the  liberals, 
began  to  distrust  both  them  and  M.  Decazes,  and  to  fall  back, 
by  little  and  little,  upon  the  moderate  royalists  of  the  party 
of  M.  Laine  and  of  M.  de  Villele.  The  discussion  on  the 
recall  of  banished  persons  rent  still  further  the  recent  amity 
between  M,  de  Serres  and  the  liberals.  Assailed  by  voices 
from  the  left,  loudly  demanding  the  return  of  the  regicides : 
"  When  that  deplorable  day,  the  20th  March,"  replied  M.  de 
Serres,  "  appeared  amidst  the  general  consternation,  and  the 
joy  of  a  small  number  of  seditious  persons — ^when  Europe  was 
shaken  from  the  confines  of  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean — 
when  France  saw  herself  invaded  by  millions  of  foreign  soldiers— 
.when  she  was  despoiled  of  her  wealth  and  her  monuments,  and 
when  her  territory  was  dismembered — every  one  felt  that  the 
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first  necessity  of  the  state  was  to  defend  its  monarchy  by 
severe  and  preservative  measures  from  new  calamities :  then 
arose  the  question  whether  the  individuals  who  had  concurred 
by  their  votes  in  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  should  be  removed 
from  the  French  territory.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
generous  persistance  the  royal  will  struggled  against  the  mo* 
tion  for  their  banishment.  Men,  known  for  their  unbounded 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause  and  to  constitutional  principles, 
supported  the  proposition  of  entire  amnesty  made  by  the 
King.  But  when  it  was  otherwise  decided,  when  the  sentence 
had  been  pronounced,  that  sentence  was  irrevocable.  The  ex- 
treme generosity  of  the  King  might  have  defended  the  voters : 
but  the  law  having  passed,  it  ought  to  be  felt  that  it  was  im 
possible,  without  violating  the  most  powerful  moral  sentiment, 
without  impairing  the  royal  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  France  and 
of  Europe,  ever  to  exact  from  the  King  a  formal  act,  which 
should  restore  their  country  to  the  assassins  of  his  brother,  of 
his  predecessor,  of  the  just  man  crowned.  We  must  therefore 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  individuals  affected  by  Article 
XI.  of  the  law  of  1816,  and  those  who  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XYL  As  to  the  first  we  must  have  full  confidence  in 
the  clemency  of  the  King ;  as  to  the  regicides,  never !  " 

This  Draco-like  word,  so  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Louis  XVI . 
expressed  in  his  last  testament,  and  to  the  sentiments  mani 
fested  on  his  return  by  the  King  himself,  opened  an  abyss 
between  the  left  side  of  the  Assembly  and  the  minister.  In 
pronouncing  it  M.  de  Serres  yielded  himself  up  to  the  animo- 
sity of  the  revolutionary  party.  His  services  to  the  cause  of 
moderation  and  of  freedom  were  forgotten.  It  was  not  an 
arbiter  but  an  instrument  that  the  party  of  the  revolution 
wanted  in  M.  de  Serres,  and  the  moment  he  refused  to  lend 
himself  to  the  requirements  of  that  party  he  was  abandoned  by 
the  left.  The  right  rejoiced  at  the  rupture,  but  it  stiU  only 
accepted  vrith  distrust  the  powerful  auxiliary  that  presented 
itself  in  him. 
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VIII. 

Una  conflict  of  opinions,  antipa^iies,  dissertations,  sar- 
casms, hatreds,  provocations,  and  invectives,  iftrhich  excited  and 
disgraced  tite  tribune,  was  prolonged  from  mtlioiit  in  the  jour- 
nals, which  the  freedom  conferred  upon  the  press  multiplied  in 
number  and  iocFeased  in  bitterness.    All  tbe  literaiy  talents 
of  the  time  ttssomed,  for  the  advancement  of  their  caose,  an 
incessant  system  of  polemics  which  dianged  all  converaatiou 
into  controversy.    The  public  mind,  so  long  repressed  by  arms 
and  despotism,  gushed  forth  in  a  thousand  Toioes.    Efvery 
breast  was  WHed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  era.     The 
whole  of  France  was  fermenlang  with  ideas,  ardour,  seal,  and 
passions,  which  the  Involution,  the  Empire, -and  the  Bestora- 
tion  brought  face  to  £Etce,  ttnd  to  which  the  elections,  the  assem- 
blies, and  ^e  journals  ofiered  an  arena  whereon  to  combat  or 
conciliate.     Each  camp  of  public  opinion  had  its  writers,  paid 
in  popularity  or  flEivour  according  to  the  cause  to  which  liiey 
devoted  themselves.  M.  Deeazes  was  defended  in  the  Mohitem; 
in  the  Jonmal  des  Maires^  and  in  the  Journal  de  PariSf  by 
M.  Yillemain  und  *M.  Linguay. '    Louis  XYIIL,  himself  a 
literaij  sovereign,  wrote  some  articles  by  stealth.  In  which  he 
was  gratifled  to  see  that  his  hand  was  suspected.    M.  Boyer 
Collard,  M.  S^ratry,  and  M.  Guizot  wrote  m  the  Courrier. 
This  journal  of  the  first  Doetrmmres,  already  partook  of  the 
dogmatical  gravity,  the  hauj^iness  and  the  disdain,  whidi 
were  the  characteristics  of  this  sdiool.  ^M.  Etienne,  M.  Pag^s, 
and  M.  Aignan,  wrote  in  ^e  OonsVitiakmnel,  a  subordinate  and 
irritating  journal,  which  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  not 
elevated  ideas,  but  vulgar  discontent.    This  was  the  jaumil 
of  public  murmurs,  not  assuming  any  precise  form  of  oppoflition, 
but  cdlecting,  colouring,  and  aggravating  aH  it  could  in  satire 
of  the  court,  in  the  excesses  of  the  ultras,  the  pretensions  txf 
the  clergy,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  old  regime,  in  disaffieetmg 
the  nation  to  the  Bourbons,  and  seducing  it  to  Bonapartism,  or 
Orleanism.     M.  Gomte  and  M.  Dunoyer,  two  young  and  im- 
partial  writers,  through  their  elevation  of  mind  as  well  as  their 
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yoath,  iBdined  towsrds  the  flTOfublic,  mthoftt  etmHsBBisg  it  erati 
to  tiiemselveB.  Thej^inexted  the  young  totthii^k  in  «  periodioal 
publication  entitled  ihd'Centmr,  a  haj»py  hut  austere  inoitalion 
of  the  celebrated  psmpMets  of  £ngkiid  at.the  peiiod  when  jjhe 
establkhed  her  liberty. 

The  Journal  dea  Vebaii,  but.Teoently  ihe  pnvikged  journal 
of  the  Empire,  ma  dineted  by  the  MessMure  Beirtin,  who 
wero  more  statasmen rtfaan  pulflscivniteiiB ;  .adroit in  maizitaizung 
an  equiUbiium  of  opinaoss,  by  making  them  siatttielly  kau 
towBrds  the  aide  of  authority,  the  BertinB  had  given  up  their 
paper  to  M.  de  Ohateanbiiaad  and  his  fdenda.  Its  articlai, 
vhiciL  were  alisays  aensilde  and  sometimes  brilliant,  were,  only 
addressed  to  Europe,  to  the  court, /and  to  the  aristocracy  of 
lotters  and  of  the  saloons.  Professedly  royalist,  oonstitutional 
in  language,  and  learned  in  diplomaoy,  the  Journal  des  Debaia 
never  broke  with  ihe  Eing,  however  it  might  immolate  his 
ministers.  These  was  always  a  ndniateirial  appointm^it  behind 
its  opposition ;  it  was  the  store-room  of  royalty. 

The  snpennnuated,  uitm,  narrow,  and  violent  (^^ions  of 
the  court,  of  the  xetumed  clergy,  and  of  ihe  obsolete  nobility, 
were  embittered,  oonsoled,  and  flattwed  by  the  QmMieime 
and  the  DragpeoMi^BltafWj  journals  at  onee  lively,  aggreasive,  and 
coun^eoas  in  their  impotent  struggle  against  the.  spirit  of  the 
i^e.  These  papers  were  supported  by  the  raooour  of  the  emi- 
grants, protestaliQiis  against  the  revduti(»iaiy  spirit,  horror  of 
constitutional  canceBsions,  and  antipathy  to  all  new  mgfa  and 
fresh  innovatioiis.  Theiy  weoe  astonished  at  still  being  van- 
quished after  the  triumph  of  the  Bourbons.  They  turned 
royalism  against  the  King ;  papers  ill«-timed  and  fatal  in  their 
friendship,  whieh  ineessaaliy  zevitaled  to  the  .JvevohiticHd  the 
secret  thengfats  and  ultimate  intentiaesof  the  counter-revo- 
lotion. 

Violent  pnyvocations  fraqneatly  ino^oated  in  the  Chamber 
the  anger  smouldering  amongst  the  parUes  excited  by  these 
jonnoafe.  M.  d'Argenson  was  silenced  for  having  made  a  sim- 
ple allusian  to  the  Protestant  assassinations  in  the  Smkjk 
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M.  Trinuqelagud  extenuated  these  crimes,  and  almost  exone- 
rated their  perpetrators.  He  was  replied  to  by  M.  de  Saint 
Aulaire,  who  testified  that  he  had  seen  the  dead  bodies  of 
thirteen  electors,  slaughtered  under  his  own  eyes,  at  Nismes, 
and  had  witnessed  the  flight  of  their  fellow  Protestants  to  the 
mountains  to  escape  a  similar  death.  M.  de  Yillele,  turning 
the  indignation  of  the  liberals  against  the  ministiy,  said  that 
if  these  murders  had  been  really  committed  they  ought  to  be 
punished,  and  he  demanded  why  the  government  had  not  done 
justice.  This  appeal  roused  M.  de  Serres.  He  justly  threw 
back  the  reproach  upon  the  royalists,  the  tardy  accusers  of 
crimes  committed  'while  they  were  in  power,  and  which  these 
same  royalists  seemed  now  desirous  of  shifting  upon  others. 
"  L^am,"  said  he,  **  to  know  the  real  parties.  General  Lagarde, 
commanding  the  department  of  the  Gard,  protected  public 
order  and  the  citizens  with  his  sword  and  his  person.  He 
received  a  ball  in  the  breast  from  the  very  muzzle  of  a  musket. 
The  author  of  the  crime  is  seized,  and  the  fact  being  proved 
and  avowed,  the  judges  put  this  question :  *  Was  the  homicide 
committed  in  self-defence?*  The  jury  ventured  to  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  murderer  was  acquitted. 

'*  Another  general,  commanding  at  Toulouse,  was  in  the  act 
of  quelling  a  disturbance  when  he  was  mortally  wounded ;  he 
was  carried  into  his  residence,  and  the  assassins  rushed  in  and 
completed  their  butchery  with  a  thousand  wounds.  They  were 
brought  to  trial,  when  it  was  alleged  in  their  favour  that  they 
could  not  kill  a  man  who  was  already  mortally  wounded,  and 
they  were  condemned  to  simple  imprisonment ! 

"  A  man  whose  horrible  name  it  is  painful  even  to  pro- 
nounce, Trestaillons,  was  prosecuted  with  his  accomplices  as 
the  author  of  many  assassinations.  They  were  conveyed  to 
Biom,  where  more  independent  justice  was  expected,  but  not 
one  of  the  witnesses  would  give  evidence  against  them ;  the 
reign  of  terror  had  frozen  their  courage.  The  witnesses  in 
their  favour,  on  the  contraiy,  presented  themselves  in  crowds, 
and  these  men  were  set  at  liberty ! " 

The  honest  indignation  of  M.  de  Serres  at  the  impunity 
bestowed  upon  these  crimes,  completely  silenced  the  royalists. 
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and  renewed  for  a  moment  his  popularity  amongst  the  liberals. 
The  homage  he  rendered,  a  few  days  after,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
revolution  irritated  almost  to  frenzy  the  counter-revolutionary 
party.  M.  de  Serres  had  said  that  minorities  were  almost 
always  either  sound  or  well-intentioned.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie, 
the  fieiy  organ  of  the  right,  called  upon  the  minister  to 
declare  if  he  extended  this  eulogium  to  the  majority  of  the 
Convention  ? 

"Yes,  Sir,**  boldly  replied  the  orator,  "  even  to  the  Con- 
vention ! " 

M.  de  Serres  had  scarcely  Hallen  into  the  snare  that  was 
hidden  in  this  question,  when  he  was  covered  with  applause 
from  the  left  and  from  Uie  galleries,  and  from  the  right  with 
murmurs  and  insulting  expressions.  The  Chamber,  in  a 
tumult,  was  obliged  to  suspend  its  sitting  and  to  clear  the 
galleries.  One  imprudent  or  hasty  word  had  been  enough  to 
defeat  a  life  of  fidelity  and  honour.  The  parties  defied  each 
other  in  their  looks,  and  displayed  mortal  hatred  in  their 
gestures;  their  words  insulted,  though  they  did  not  lull. 
M.  Dupont  (de  TEure),  the  most  humane  of  men,  was  com- 
pared to  Marat,  by  M.  de  Puymaurin.  M.  de  Courvoisier  de- 
nounced the  existence  of  a  directing  committee,  charged  by  the 
revolutionaiy  party  to  communicate  firom  Paris  impulse  and 
unity  of  movement  to  the  factions.  The  royalist  party  con- 
nected with  the  ambitious  party  of  the  church,  responded  to 
these  secret  societies  by  societies,  open  and  encouraged,  which 
covered  all  France  with  missionaries,  at  once  religious  and  po- 
litical ;  instruments  of  piety  to  some,  of  agitation  to  others, 
and  frequently  of  scandal  and  sedition.  Received  in  some 
places,  repulsed  in  others,  edifying  in  the  churches,  out  ot 
their  element  in  the  public  places,  applauded  and  insulted  by 
turns,  protected  by  the  magistrates,  defended  by  the  military, 
these  priests,  wandering  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  as  through 
a  conquered  country,  revealed  in  the  motive  which  sent  them 
forth  less  of  zeal  than  of  faction.  The  King  and  his  ministers, 
who  witnessed  with  repugnance  these  excesses  of  proselytism 
inspired  by  their  secret  enemies,  did  not,  however,  dare  to 
repress  them,  lest  they  should  he  accused  of  indifference  or 
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imligion  bjr&e  «Uies  of  the  chmch.  Jklucaiaon  beii^  oqb- 
fined  to  ihe  eodesiaBties  gave  offenoe  to  the  partisans  of  liber^ 
of  conseienee,  aad  excited  tumultafliaeiigat  itlie  studeats  in  the 
Cttpital  and  tbe  prorinoes*  These  beuig  -convoked  to  sign 
petitions  to  the  Chamben,  ireve  diapeised  tat  the.point  of  the 
bayonet  The  o^DOsition,  thus  xepolaed  in  open  day,  took 
refuge  and  ooneentiiatod  itself  in;  seGKftiSoeietles.  .The  spirit  of 
conspiracy  insinuated  itself  there  under  the  semblance  of.liber- 
alism.  Fdblic  aociejies  were  oiganised  to  d^end,  hy  all  legal 
means,  the  liberty  of  thought,  of  the  press,  and  of  public 
o^nion.  MM.  de  Lalsyette,  d.*Axgm3soii,  .Laffitte,  .Bei]gamin 
Constant,  GreraiaiaiO,  Meehin,  Gassioourt,  Meiilhou,  De  Thian}, 
and  De  Bro^e^imparted  ito  them  the  inflnenoe  of  thdr  names 
with  the  public.  M.  de  liabyette  assembled  at  his  jrasidence 
more  secret  and  more  reariute  committees.  Jlvezy  weapon  of 
defeEDoe  givm  to  liberty  ^y  the  pubUc  institatiQBfi  became  tme 
of  aggression  in  the  hands  of  the  cooapiruters.  Some  .harsfti 
loorrespondenoe  took  place  between  ike  re&gaes  of  the  .Conven- 
tion who  had  frand  dkdkb^r  at  iBsassek,  and  the  malcontents 
of  Pam  It  was  .therein  «penly  ipn^KiMd  to  chajB^  tbe 
dynasty  in  JE'raB6e,jmd  toigive  the  crown  to  a  Protestant  sove- 
reign. The  Kingrof  .the  Netherlands  smiled,  it.  is  said,  upon 
these  ideas,  which  intoxicated  has  ambition  with  the.hope  of  a 
chimencal  reign  for  his  son,  on  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  Prince  of  Orange  courted  the  refugees,  and 
<negociati(Bis  were  atibempted  between. him,  the  refugees,  and 
Lafayette. 

With  these  ^secret  plots  of  Pans  and  of  Brussels,  already 
ovirei^nded  pints  of  a  similar  nature  in  Germany,  Spain, 
Piedmont,  aaod  Naples.  The  spirit  of  liberty  which  had  ex 
cited  the  natkais  .against  Napoleon,  and  triumphed  througli 
national  independenoe,  now^felt  itadf. menaced. in  France ;  axid 
prepared  to  defend  itself  •eiiierywhi^re.  Gai^narisai  was  oi^- 
nised  in  Italy, .astimmiaGhal  liberaliiGmDL  at  Cadiz,  .universal 
union  in  the  .learned  cities  of  Giemnaiy.  One  of  the  youxig 
memboB  of  this  «ect,  the  indent  Sttod,  murdered  .Ebtz^bue  in 
(oold  blood;  a  writer  who  was  fiDrmerly  populao:,  .and  wfao,«xt 
was  aupposed,  was.aow  sold  to  Eassia.     Sand  killed  iumself 
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also  with  ihe  poigDaixl  he  had  ,iised  in  killiBg  tloB  tcaitor, 
xmngling  «aicide  'mth  «ssaasinatioii,  xetttzaodiig  thanks  to  God 
for  has  faadness,  juid  calling  these  :two  imm&a  virtue.  His 
fanatieism  excited  lihe  feverish  imaginataons  of  young  meog  and 
of  wamai.  H^  «(nrereigQB»  BJibte  to  (these  8}fiEQ|)toins  of  fer- 
mentatson,  difect^d  t^ieir  nmuBleis'to/aflBemUe  at  Oadshad  to 
oi^nise'a  collective  repressieii .against  thisxMithiirst  of  popular 
opinion,  and  to  intiraidate  Germany  hj  lihe  police  and  by  eise- 
cuti^ms.  France,  both  liberal  andrevdjatienarj,  replied  by 
invectives  ^nd  menaoeB  to  these. preoantiflns  <»f  the  cuarthem 
courts.  "Evesy  day  irar  was  more  frankly  ideelared  between 
the  people  and  the  sovereigns.  The-^leetiQaisef  1819  wese 
influ^iced  kj  this  general  a^tatkni  of  ideas,  ^and  they  became 
more  and  mere  remaackable  in  the  selection  of  names,  the  most 
ho8t3le  to- the  Bevirbons,^  and  to  kings  in  general,  to  indicate  to 
them  both  aamnosity  and  menaoe.  !I3u& vanimosity  was  carried 
to  delizinm,  and  even  to  aoieide.in  ike  liberal  party.  Its  real 
interest  was  to  ccnoe  to  the  assistanoe  of  the  niiustry  aaad  the 
King,  who  had  raised  it  ont  of  nothing,  And  who  made  for  it  a 
rampart  of  &e  government. against  ihe  tinuBiphof  the  ultra- 
royalists.  lk>  pull  down  M.  Deoazes  was  to.spull  themaslves 
down ;  to  msult  the  £ing  was  to  throw  this  prinoe  i«toa  forced 
alliance  with  the  fetrogeade  party.  The  liberals  listeafted  to 
none  of  these  inspiratioDS  <ef  ^ood  sense,  sand  of  gpratitade 
They  were  determined  to  o£fend  the  down,  juoid  to. deceive  the 
mimster,  by  seiectmg  and  supporting,  in  all;  jpiaces  where  they 
had  a  fMrepdnderamoe,  tdtHMraiioal  mruiidatiBS,  of  levil  augury 
ibr  the  menarehy.  The  most  'Striking  Q£«n  nas> .the  election  ^f 
Gregoire,  at-Graioble. 

X. 

Git^gi&iiie,  9#he  vms  fB.  phiksophieil  .pnwt  before  ikd  revo- 
lution, failMal  to  ohristianity,  bit  .xdMiiaiis  toithe  jpentififlal 
supremacy  of  Borne,  had  been  advanced  (to/a.'i1nahopiiic:by  the 
civil  oonstitu^n  of  the  clergy.  Utiderithis  1i£le  j  which.he  Jiflid 
never  'smce  repudiated,  his  name  had  ithe  signififiation  .lif  ja 
edasm.    Bein^  a  coember  of  the  natiesal  afrnmesaHm^'diKiaB, 
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mission  at  the  period  of  the  Eing*8  trial,  be  had  not  Toted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.,  but  he  had  ratified  the  sentence 
by  an  act  subsequent  to  the  execution ;  being  thus  innocent  of 
the  lact,  and  perhaps  of  the  intention,  but  an  accomplice  from 
weakness  or  ambiguity  in  the  judgment.  His  inyectives  i^nst 
kings  had  become  proverbs  in  revolutionary  language.  An 
apostle  nevertheless  of  the  doctrines  of  equality  and  of  the 
gentleness  of  the  gospel  and  of  philosophy,  Gr^goire  had,  how- 
ever, revolted  against  blood,  and  preadied  after  the  victory, 
justice  and  moderation  to  the  conquerors.  An  obscure  senator 
under  the  Empire,  a  silent  enemy  of  despotism,  he  had  not 
committed  the  inconsistency  of  hailing  again  on  the  20th  of 
March  that  military  tyranny,  the  first  fall  of  which  he  had 
witnessed  with  joy.  This  abstinence  from  all  complicity  with 
the  30th  of  March  had  shielded  him  from  the  law  of  banish- 
ment applied  to  the  regicides  in  1815.  He  lived  in  retirement 
and  in  silence  since  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
liberal  committees  of  Paris  could  not  find  throughout  all 
France  a  name  more  decidedly  ill-omened  to  the  King. 

They  chose  him  for  the  repulsion  which  this  name  must 
excite  in  the  fEunily  of  Louis  XVI.  The  ministry  and  the 
moderate  men  opposed  him  in  vain.  Grenoble  elected  him  as 
a  retaliation  for  the  executions  effected  within  its  walls  in  the 
name  of  the  Bourbons.  This  nomination  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  M.  Decazes  and  upon  the  court.  It  was  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  ministry ;  it  was  a  blow  levelled  at  the  face  of 
majesty  itself.  A  cry,  almost  unanimous,  of  astonishment  and 
reprobation,  arose  from  all  opinions  and  all  consciences  which 
were  not  desirous  of  a  rupture  between  liberty  and  the  throne. 
The-ultra  royalists  rejoiced  in  secret  under  their  apparent 
indignation.  The  election  of  Gregoire  was  to  them  the  felony 
of  the  charter  and  the  condemnation  of  the  favourite.  Names 
less  notorious,  but  nearly  as  hostile,  issued  from  the  electoral 
urns  amongst  the  departments  summoned  to  replace  their 
deputies :  Lambrechtz,  Lecarlier,  Labbey  do  Pompieres,  Be- 
bastiani,  and  Mechin.  General  Foy,  soon  to  be  called  by 
talent  and  character  to  so  much  parliamentary  distinction, 
appeared  for  the  first  tune  in  the  representation  of  his  country. 
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Dear  to  the  army,  chosen  by  the  liberals,  accepted  by  the 
constitutionalists,  formidable  but  not  implacable  to  the  Bour- 
bons, at  once  the  leader  and  moderator  of  a  legal  opposition  in 
the  Chamber,  his  accession  to  the  assembly  was  about  to  offer 
to  liberty  a  figure  unknown  to  the  revolution,  that  of  a  military 
tribune  in  a  warrior  statesman.  General  Foy  combined  this 
double  character  in  his  person.  His  countenance  was  as  open 
as  his  thoughts,  honest  as  his  heart,  and  inspired  as  his  elo- 
quence. Nature  had  made  him  a  chief  of  party,  at  a  time 
when  the  only  patriotic  party  was  the  moderation  of  hearts  and 
the  conciliation  of  ideas.  In  him  we  remembered  the  soldier, 
we  recognised  the  honest  man,  we  foresaw  the  great  citizen. 

XI. 

General  Foy  was  one  of  the  youngest  soldiers  of  the  revo- 
lution. He  was  bom  at  Ham  in  the  middle  class  of  society, 
and  was  educated  for  the  army.  Like  Bonaparte  he  was  an 
officer  of  artilleiy,  and  served  under  Dumouriez,  Pichegni, 
and  Dampierre,  in  those  first  campaigns  of  the  north  when 
patriotism  defended  the  soil  without  meddling  with  intestine 
factions.  Indignant  at  the  crimes  of  1793,  he  was  imprisoned 
by  the  proconsxil  Lebon  for  his  murmurs,  saved  from  the 
scaffold  by  his  youth  and  his  eloquence,  and  being  released 
from  prison  by  Moreau,  he  fought  under  him  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Desaix,  and  being  wounded  by  his  side  by 
a  cannon  ball,  he  employed  the  leisure  of  a  tedious  cure  at 
Strasburg  in  the  studies  of  a  publicist  and  a  statesman ;  led  by 
mental  analogy  to  the  facts  and  eloquence  of  antiquity,  he 
drew  from  those  examples  the  love  for,  and  the  accents  of 
liberty.  He  soon  after  obtained  promotion  and  served  under 
Massena  in  Switzerland.  Seeing  in  the  fame  of  Bonaparte  the 
dawning  of  a  tyranny  for  Europe,  he  refused  to  sign  the  servile 
addresses  which  the  flatterers  of  budding  power  hawked  abont 
the  army  in  favour  of  the  Empire,  and  was  banished  to  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  in  subordinate  commands  for  this  disinclination 
to  servitude.  He  obeyed,  without  reluctance,  the  summons  to 
the  Bourbons  and  the  charter  in  1814,  and  flew  to  Waterloo, 
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m  to  the  ThermopylB  of  hia  coontxy,  but  Ynthoot  bebg  imf^ 
eaied  in  the  defeotioiL  of  the  himctred  daj%  bedewng'ifitli  las 
Uood  the  redoabts  of  Qootre-Bras,  he  was  bome  iir  a  dying 
state  to  his  &mily  afberthe  rain  of  his  oomitryi  Having  been 
disbanded  m  1815,  he  \frote,  to  oonole  himself  for  the  public 
Dsrerses,  the  histoxy  of  his  Spanish  oau^gns;  Recommended 
by  his  patnotism  to  the  patiiots,  by  talent  to  the  ekotoral  ocMn- 
mittees^  and  l^  esteem  to  all,  his  department  deeted  hiniF  by 
acdamation  to  reanimate  the  comitry,  to  defend  the  oharter, 
to  Btrengdien  the  oom^tntional  tlurone,  and  to  respect  the 
Sing.  He  ms  soon  to  sorpass  these  promises,  and  tO'  aeeom- 
plisk  ail  these  mandates^  Suohigvas  General  Foy  ^Hi^^  he^was 
called  to  the  Chamber. 

XII. 

The  King  trembled  at  the  advantage  ^Mch  tiie  nomination 
of  BO  great  a  number  of  his  enemies^  and  espeoially  that  of 
Lambrechtz  and  of  Gregsire,  two  shadows  of  the  conYention» 
vpoold  give  to  his  brother's  policy  over  his  own.  His^  con- 
cessions  were  only  rewarded  with  insults;  The  eleetion  of 
Gtrenoble  was  a  flash  of  light  that  opened  his  eyes:  AiBieted» 
but  not  obstinate,  he  did  not  close  them  against  any  such 
symptom.  The  coolness  which  existed  between  Mm  and  his 
brother,  since  the  latter  had  been  deprived  of  the  ooimnaxfd  of 
the  Parisian  National  Guard,  disappeared  befbitfr*  this  common 
femily  misfortune;  "  Well,  brother !"  said  the  Counfd'Artois 
to  the  King,  with  an  accent  of  oonstematien  as  he  iat  down 
at  his  table :  "  you  see  at  length  whither  they  are  leading  you.'* 
"  I  know  it,  brother,"  replied  the  King,  softening  his  voice,  and 
withholding  a  thought  that  was  already  on  his  lips :  "  I  know  it, 
and  I  shall  guard  against  if  A  long  andeordial  conversation 
appeared  at  length  to  reconcile  the  two  braaoches  of  the  fumily 
It  was  admitted  that  a  law  of  election  whi^  sent,  in  return 
for  so  many  concessionB,  such  chaUenges  and  threats  to  royalty, 
was  a  hint  to  change  its  course ;  the  rock  was  too  visible  to  be 
ovedbcM^d.  In  the  evening  M.  Decazes  received  fkom  the 
King  an  order  to  prepare  the  outlines  of  an  electoral  system 
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Avhicb  aheuld  preserre  the  (»vwn  from,  sofih  muniftgtatioiiB  of 
public  opinioii.  M*  Ddcaaes,  whose  joulih,  ^^oee  interest  ank 
whose  real  attachment  te  the  King,  predoded  an  cktt&niB 
resistance  to  wishes  which  had  so  -puadof  a  motive,  inaluitiy 
resolved  to  satisfy  the  royal  fiamilj;  M.  de  Seinee,  who  was 
suddenly  thrown,  by  that  impulse  wfaieh  ooftstitutes  the  orator; 
from  one  extremity  of  opinieii  to  Idie  other,  and  M.  Portal,' 
minister  of  marine,  did  not  hesitate  in  recogniaiBg  the  necessity 
of  a  law  which  should  disarm  their  enemies.  Baron  Louis, 
minister  of  finance,  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr,  and  General  Dessolles 
persisted  in  defending  the  old  law.  The  abuse  of  liberty,  the 
misleading  of  public  opinion  were  not  sufficient  in  their  ideas 
to  condemn  a  whole  ^nstem.  The  decision  was  adjomned'. 
The  liberals,  fearful  of  seeing  the  instrument  of  tiieir  yietory 
broken  through  the  impatieisee  of  M.  BeoaoeB,  oTerwheiiaeii 
this-minister  with  attentions  and  adulation ;  the^  eten  went  so 
for  as'  to  promise  to  obtain  fhnn  Gi^goire  a' voluntary  retire^ 
ment,  which  would  leave  to  Hie  crown  its  dignity,  and  to  the 
constitutional  party  its  law.  The  minister  resnted  all  these 
achranees,  submitted'tbe  question  again  to  Ins  ccdleagaesi  and; 
supported  energeticaily  by  the  Eing  himself,  overcame  all 
resistance,  but  reeeived  at  the  same  time  the  resignations  oi 
M.M.  Louis,  Dessolles,  and  GtravioBhSaint-Gyr. 

M.  Decazes,  the  sole  spring  henceforward  of  the  intestine 
morements  of  the  King's  council,  formed  a-  new  ministry,  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  head  as  president  of  the  council,  and 
minister  of  the  home  department.  M.  Pasquier,  who  had  felt 
more  strongly  than  any  other  of  the  political  men,  the  insult 
offered  to  the  crown  by  the  elections,  and  who  had  addressed  to 
the  Eing  a  secret  intimation  of  his  dangers,  was  called  to  the 
foreign  department;  being  a  man  of  flexible  intellect  and  flumt 
Sequence,  which  gave  him  a  great  aptitude  for  ail  phaseflkdf 
public  life,  he  ofiPered  to  M.  Decazes,  a  useful  auxiliary  both 
in  the  council  and  the  assembly,  and  he  was,  moreover,  a  seoiBt 
link  between  the  court  and  the  royalists*  The  statesman,  of 
the  Chamber  who  was  beginning  to  discipline  his  powers  undto 
M.  de  VillSle,  M.  de  Latour-Maubourg,  a  military  num,  cele' 
brated  for  his  bravery  and  his  fidelity,  obtained  the  war^effiee^ 
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M.  Boy,  who  had  been  already  minister  of  finance,  and  super- 
seded for  a  moment  by  the  Abbe  Louis,  returned  to  that  de 
partment ;  M.  Portal  took  the  naval  affairs ;  M.  de  Serres 
nominally  the  depaftment  of  justice,  but  ia  reality  every  de- 
partment where  the  universality  of  his  genius,  the  ardour  of  his 
zeal,  and  the  force  and  promptitude  of  his  eloquence  might  call 
him  to  shield  from  threatened  danger  the  Eing,  the  ministry, 
and  the  constitution. 

XIII. 

This  ministry  would  have  been  equally  powerful  against  the 
radicals  and  the  royalists,  if  M.  Decazes  had  consented  to  go 
out  and  give  his  place  to  M.  Lain^.  He  wanted  neither 
strength,  nor  allurement,  nor  support  amongst  the  new  men 
who  directed  public  opinion  through  the  press,  and  the  parties 
in  the  Chambers.  But  in  making  himself  the  executioner  of 
the  very  law  of  election  which  had  won  him  his  popularity  the 
year  before,  and  which  he  had  defended  as  a  portion  of  the 
charter  at  the  beginning  of  this,  he  was  guilty  of  such  an 
abjuration  of  his  own  principles  as  is  generally  fatal  to  political 
men.  Ambition  rather  than  conviction  would  be  supposed  to 
have  infiuenced  him  on  this  occasion,  whereas  the  real  motive 
of  his  conduct  was  his  devotion  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  But 
his  increasing  favouritism  wounded  rivalship,  irritated  envy,  and 
showed  in  this  uncontrolled  direction  of  the  government,  per- 
tinaciously left  to  a  man  who  had  risen  from  nothing  so  high 
and  so  suddenly,  more  boldness  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune  than 
prudence  in  waiting  for  and  weighing  its  importance. 

At  the  King's  suggestion,  however,  he  made  advances  to  the 
Count  dArtois,  and  expressed  with  deference  to  this  prince  a 
desire  to  act  in  concert  with  the  royalists,  his  friends  in  both 
Chambers.  He  also  flattered  the  young  adepts  of  the  Doc- 
trinaire party ;  MM.  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  de  Barante,  and  de 
Stael ;  the  political  circle  at  that  time  of  M.  Royer-Collard  and  of 
M.  de  Serres,  with  the  prospect  of  creating  influential  situations 
for  them  in  the  government.  None  of  these  negociations  were 
concluded,  and  the  King  opened  the   session   on   the   29th 
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November.  His  speech,  maturely  weighed  by  M.  Pasquier, 
began  by  hinting  at  great  resolutions  of  public  safety,  without, 
however,  touching  the  sacredness  of  the  charter.  "  The  laws,'* 
said  the  monarch,  '*have  been  executed  everywhere;  but 
amidst  these  elements  of  public  prosperity,  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  just  motives  of  apprehension  mingle  with  our 
hopes,  and  claim  henceforward  our  most  serious  attention.  A 
vague  but  a  positive  disquietude  pre-oocupies  all  minds.  Every 
one  demands  of  the  present  pledges  of  its  stability.  The  nation 
but  imperfectly  enjoys  the  fruits  of  peace  and  good  order ;  eveiy 
one  fears  to  see  them  snatched  away  by  the  violence  of  the  fac- 
tions ;  the  too  obvious  expression  of  their  designs  is  alarming. 
The  moment  is  come  to  relieve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
the  annual  agitation  of  parties,  by  assuring  to  it  a  duration  more 
in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  public  order,  and  of  the  in- 
temal  consideration  of  the  state." 

These  words  boldly  placed  the  question  of  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  in  opposition  to  the  name  of  the  regicide  by  which  it 
had  been  insulted.  They  brought  forward  at  the  same  time  the 
still  more  irritating  question  of  the  electoral  law,  by  means  of 
which  the  opposition  was  in  hopes  of  increasmg  its  strength. 
Royalty  had  been  insulted;  it  did  not  insult  but  it  offered 
combat  in  its  turn.  The  Assembly  understood  the  challenge 
and  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  fermentation. 

XIV. 

The  miyority  of  the  Assembly,  however,  did  not  refuse  a 
legitimate  satisfieustion  to  the  susceptibility  of  feeling  and  of 
majesty,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Gregoire.  M.  Becquey,  a  worthy 
and  pacific  man,  when  expressing  in  the  tribune  the  sentiments 
of  the  bureaux  of  the  Chamber,  did  not  attack  the  individual, 
but  pretended  to  find  some  material  causes  of  nullity  in  the 
election  of  the  deputy  for  Grenoble.  The  friend  of  M.  Royer- 
CoUard,  and  an  old  agent  of  the  King's  in  Paris  during  the 
exile  of  the  Bourbons,  M.  Becquey  was  desirous,  as  well  as 
the  King,  of  sparing  the  Chamber  those  questions,  which  were 
calculated  to  cause  an  explosion  of  anger  in  hearts  that  were 
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beating  mih  party  rage.  But  no  hand,  ihowever  pEiuieiEt  it 
might  be,  isonld  close  up  ibis  czater  of  the  .^Baombij.  ^'  No ! 
no!  let los 'have  no  i^oofKudziBg, rno  weakness  1"  ocied jsevenl 
mces  on  the  right  and  in  the  centEO.  "  No-jngkcides  in  this 
Qhamber  i"  .added  M.  de  Marcelhis.  The  imamasB  musceasad 
jon  the  left.,*  some  gimqysdiscoimeoted  mtk  both  ipacties  seemed 
to  wanrer  between  the  inault  offea?ed  by  the  eleotion  of  a  jad^ 
0f  Louis  XYl.  as  a  defiance  to  his  bsother,  and  .the  excess  of 
parliamentaiy  power  disfdayed  in  unseating  a  deputy  of  &e 
oouzitry  legally  elected.  It  leqnired  .an  imposing,  and  until 
then. an  impartial  voice,  to  canst^ute  itself  iheiscbiter  between 
the  nngesty  of  the^lEing,  the  feeUngsof  the  royal  family,  and 
Hie  inviolability  of  the  electois.  M.  Lain6  slowly  .ascended  the 
tribune.  Sm  countenaxiee  abrays:giave. and  ascetic,  wore  .at 
this  momoBt  even  a  Bormwfitil  expression.  !Qe  seemed  to  invest 
the  mourning  of  offended  royalty  mth  the  ciidl  wieos  and  scafiTolds 
evoked  by  such  iattal  disoBSsion.  The  {features  of  this  great 
orator  were. as  elo^pient  as  <bis  language*  The  musdesof  his 
thin  and  nervous  lips  palpitated  with  the  struggling  words  before 
th^  could  foroe  an  iiitomnce.  He  was  moving  because  he  was 
Inmself  anei^ed.  He  possessed  the  eloquence  of  the  eyes.  M. 
Lain^,  though  he  did  not  .utter  a  syllaUe  would  have  affected 
and  0QB?rincfid  even  by  his  :BLlttiu$e. 

XV 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  after  a  long  and  painful  pause  which 
beteffijred  his  aigitation,  *'  by  a  clemency  ^most  divine,  or,  if  you 
will,  for  the  neoessity  or  the  appeasing  of  sooiety^  it  was  pro- 
mised that  no  one  ^ould  .be  called  to  account  for  his  votes; 
obli^n  was  e^joiaed  upon  all  dtizens.  Who,  in  fact,  remem- 
bered the  fourth  deputy  of  the  Is^re?  Who  ever  called  him 
to  accouaat  {for  his  votes  and  <opinions  ?  Has  oblivion  then  been 
imposed  fonly  upim  Xhe  victims  ?  And  have  those  only  who 
most  require  to  be  forgotten  preserved  the, sorrowful  privilege  of 
beii^  exclusively  remembered  ?"  This  crushing  style  of  argu- 
ment which  fell  upon  the  directing  committees,  the  authors  of 
this  premeditated  insult,  cut  short  the  question,  as  great  ora- 
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tors  frequently  settle  points,  by  a  single  expression  The  effect 
was  immense  in  the  Assembly,  which  was  enthusiastic  in 
applause  on  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  but  silent  and  dismayed 
in  the  other  parts.  Benjamin  Constant  alone,  one  of  those  cold 
sophists  who  without  sharing  in  party  passions  invest  them  with 
language  of  most  malignant  popular  meaning,  harassed  M. 
Laine  with  sodqub  ambiguous  phrases,  in  which  he  contrasted 
Gregoire,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  exonerated  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.,  sitting  in  the  council 
of  the  nation,  with  Fouch^  himself  an  avowed  regicide, 
sitting  in  tlie  oooncil  of  the  King.  This  cruel,  though  merited 
allusion  might  degrade  the  crown,  but  it  could  not  raise  the 
regicide,  or  justify  the  insult  to  royalty.  Bexyamin  Constaat 
soothed  the  hatred  of  the  radicals  but  he  did  not  convince  the 
Chamber.  Gregoire  was  unnanimously  rejected.  Some  ex- 
cluded him  on  account  of  the  indignity,  others  in  consequence 
of  some  irregularity  in  the  form  of  election.  Members  were 
excused  from  assigning  their  motives,  in  order  tiiat  the  votes 
might  be  the  more  numerous,  and  the  reparation  to  the  crown 
the  more  unanimous.  ' 

M.  Bavez,  a  friend  of  M.  Xiaine,  and  emulous  of  his  fame, 
was  nominated  by  a  nuyoiity  of  the  Chamber,  and  chosen  by 
the  King  as  its  president  He  distinguished  himself  in  its 
thankkBs  but.  important  functions,  which  change  an  orator  into 
a  judge,  an  arbiter,  and  a  moderator  of  an  assembly.  The 
party  of  the  ultiarroyalists,  united  with  that  of  the  moderate 
royalists  in  rivalship  with  the  ministry,  had  given  seventy-five 
votes  to  M.  Villele ;  and  the  radical  opposition  party,  sixty-five 
to  M.  Laffitte.  These  figures  comprised  the  .strength  of  the 
respective  parties.  The  increasing  (^position  threatened  soon 
to  overpower  the  ministerial,  or  central  party,  which  had  only 
given  105  votes  to  M.  Bavez.  This  balance  of  parties  made 
the  rei^y  of  the  Assembly  to  the  King  appear  weak  and  timid 
l^ey  were  sufficiently  afiraid  of  each  other  to  acyoum  the  de- 
cisive struggles ;  that  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  had 
been  inspired  by  the  energy  of  the  Count  d'ArUus,  declared 
open  war  against  the  fleietioDS. 
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XVI. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  liherals,  the  royalists  were 
already  divided  into  two  camps,  one  ultra,  the  other  moderate. 
A  man  who  was  increasing  in  importance  as  in  wisdom,  M.  de 
Vill^le,  governed  the  latter.  M.  de  Lahourdonnaie,  an  elo- 
quent man,  but  who  was  incapable  of  becoming  wiser,  animated 
the  other.  Numerous  petitions,  got  up  in  the  provinces  by 
the  liberal  party,  and  conceived  in  terms  threatening  to  the 
crown,  brought  on  a  discussion.  M.  Mestadier,  in  the  name 
of  the  royalist  majority,  and  of  the  centre  of  which  he  was 
the  organ,  demanded  that  th^se  petitions  should  be  treated 
with  contempt.  Dupont  (de  TEure),  whose  moral  authority 
with  the  liberals  was  founded  on  character  as  well  as  eloquence, 
exposed  the  contradiction  between  M.  Decazes,  asserting,  a 
few  months  before,  the  perpetuity  of  the  electoral  law,  and 
the  same  M,  Decazes  now  rejecting  the  petitions  which 
demanded  its  duration.  Greneral  Foy  made  his  maiden 
speech  on  this  occasion.  He  palliated,  without  approving 
of,  the  exaggerated  and  insulting  terms  of  the  petitions. 
"  Liberty,*'  said  he,  **  is  the  youth  of  nations.  There 
is  too  much  life  in  the  government  of  liberty  not  to  excite 
movements  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  agitation.*'  In  these 
first  words  might  be  perceived  the  accents  of  a  mind  that 
was  both  free  and  honest.  General  Foy  took  his  position  on 
the  left,  as  M.  de  Villele  did  on  the  right,  like  a  man  who 
wishes  to  conquer,  but  not  to  degrade,  the  government  of  his 
country.  There  was  in  these  two  men  a  promise  of  two 
ministries  for  the  crown;  the  one  if  the  demands  of  the 
royalists  drew  him  to  the  right,  the  other  if  the  requirements 
of  public  opinion  should  precipitate  him  to  the  left.  The 
ministry,  wavering  between  these  two  groups,  obtained  a 
m«gority  of  only  three  votes  for  the  rejection  ^f  the  petitions. 
These  three  votes  were  those  of  the  ministers  themselves. 
They  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  measure  wliich  they  had 
promised  the  King  to  carry  through  the  Chamber.  They  at- 
tached themselves  to  all  influential  parties  in  the  palace,  or  in 
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public  opinion,  to  obtain  tbeir  support.  An  electoral  bill,  pro- 
jected by  M.  de  Serres,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu,  and  drawn  up  by  M.M.  Yillemain,  Monpier, 
Barante,  Guizot,  and  Decazes,  a  young  party  more  full  of  zeal 
than  conviction,  was  at  length  to  be  submitted  to  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  Chambers.  This  law,  devoid  of  importance,  and 
without  the  confidence  of  the  country,  divided  it  into  two 
electoral  nations;  the  plebeian  nation  nominated  half  the 
deputies  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  respective  districts,  and  the 
nation  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  composed  of  proprietors 
paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,000  francs,  nominated  the 
other  half  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments.  A  foolish  law, 
with  all  its  pretended  prudence,  which  gave  to  the  accident  of 
fortune,  instead  of  the  accident  of  birth,  a  title  to  the  right  of 
citizenship — a  title  of  wealth  still  more  absurd  than  that  of 
nobility,  for  family  may  impart  sentiments  and  virtues,  while 
fortune  only  bestows  means  and  comfort.  This  law  had  an  ad- 
ditional danger ;  it  brought  face  to  face,  in  the  same  assembly, 
men  issuing  from  two  different  elections,  an  aristocracy  of 
department,  and  a  democracy  of  district,  elements  of  anti- 
pathy, of  classification,  and  of  civil  war,  which  would  rend  the 
country  and  the  government  in  contending  against  each  other  as 
representatives.  Fear  had  badly  inspired  the  royalists ;  zeal  for 
his  master  had  badly  inspired  the  favourite ;  systems  had  badly 
inspired  the  Doctrinuires,  fawned  upon  by  all  parties,  which 
sought  to  conciliate  them  for  their  own  advantage ;  ignorance 
of  the  country  had  badly  counselled  M.  de  Richelieu;  the 
love  of  monarchy  M.  de  Serre.  This  law  bore  in  itself  the 
germs  of  a  struggle  between  classes,  and  the  ruin  of  royalty. 
It  was  a  constitution  of  defiance ;  in  a  constitution,  all  defiance 
is  a  provocation.  M.  Decree  was  proceeding  blindfold  to  the 
ruin  of  the  throne  which  he  wished  to  consolidate.  He  had 
made  a  coup  d'etat  on  the  6th  September  against  the  royalists ; 
he  was  about  to  be  compelled  by  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber 
to  make  a  second  against  the  liberals.  But  the  coup  d*itat 
against  the  royalists  only  dethroned  a  party ;  that  against  the 
liberals  dethroned  a  public  opinion  which  had  become  a  popular 
passion  in  the  national  masses.     He  was  ruining  himself,  and 
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he  nvaft  ndoiag  bis  master,  when  one  of  those  evento  in  vrlmbi 
fM^mtesYeme&hj  the  h«nd  of  oiiine,  ooeiimd  le  pull  dmm 
the  iiiiBisten  te  d^trof  &  pziace,  and  to  cbaentaag^,  hyr  the 
stBttke  of  a  penieid,  a^risia  of  ^niuditiiobodj  oooUi: foreaeariUie 
oatMtDBfhe. 


BOOI   THIBTI-SETBN'JPH; 

Thtf  Duke  de  Beny^— Louvel;  hl»  pi«Tfoa»  life^' his  iMnomanift  of 
regiside-^He  detemiiiies  to^  kill,  the  lilulw  de  Bewiy-  ■  IXight  of  the 
13th  .  of  February — ^Assastiiiadon  of  Hie.  Duke*  at  die  Opera ;  hia 
death-bed — Grief  of  the  rojal  family — Constematio&  of  the  public— 
Accusation  against  M.  Decazes ;  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues  charges 
hfm  with  high  treason-^Vxolent  debates;  paltfce  intrigQe»>*<-ttadame 
daCayla-}  herofigia;  herftpvoQP^^eViB«ountd«tlaB>MiiflfiMieaiiid( 
— £all  of  liU  Dees&ca;  reiisw^of  hia  pditfoal  career^^ 


I.       - 

The  Duke-  de*  Beriy  ^ms  the  sectwd  sotui  of  ^IkB-  Count  d'Artois|. 
ih»  favourite  ehili  of  the  royal  f$Mxnlj,  audi  the  only  boperof 
tke.  direct  sucoession  of  fais  race  to  l3ie'  threoe,  fieem  tftie  ui^pvih^' 
ductrre/ union. of  i;he  Dacfajsas  of ' An^Dnl^insi  Bisi^svertiiligF 
more  in  Ills  hent  thaiL  in  Ins  a|9peaanace«;  for  be^ifaS' small,  in. 
stataxe,  mth  broad  sboulders,  a»7lnirai!d'iii'liiafinotiDn8,.a>bomy 
counAenanGe,  lovvFfbieheadv  shaggy  eye^-beows,  atramed^up  nose^ 
thick  %s,  and  a  vnOtd  expreasion ;  bis  couiAeaaiice  sevealod  bis 
goodness  and  intelligenoe  only  wben  lit  up:mlili;  a  smile :  tbenr,. 
in  tbe  frank,  and  cordial  penetration  of.b]B(lod£r  is  tbe-  delicate, 
contraction  of  bis  eye-lids,  in  the  nmades  of  tkce  moutb».iai  tb» 
easy  freiedons  of  gesture*  wbicb  govev  as*  it  weis,  bisbeairtintb 
faia  band,  aeud  in  the  brief  and  sinxwre  quaUtf'of i  bk  Yoii3e>  tbe: 
prince  YmB  visiUeT  the  mind  vma  understo^  tbe  soldi^  -wsm 
apparent,  and  tbe  beart  was  fait  Tbe  oid  senHnment  of  honour 
constituted  tbb  rirtae  of  this  prinee ;  be  bad  been  insteiied  in: 
it  by  tbat'^andering  andcbivailrous  nobility  nidch;  bad  fcdlowed 
bis  fiEilber  in  bas  exile,  and  wbicb  bore  mtb  it,  tbrouj^out-  all 
Europe,  the  frivdities,  the  pvejndioes,  and  the  amiable  vkea^i 
but  ako  the  fidelity  and  tbe  self-derotion  of. former  tineas 
The  precocious  spirit,  tbe  unexpected  sallies,  tbe  youtb&d  flPB> 
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of  the  Duke  de  Beny,  contrasted  with  the  modest  gravity  and 
the  sickly  timidity  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Doke  d'Angoa- 
l^me,  had  proved  at  an  early  period  the  delight  and  amose- 
ment  of  the  exiled  court.  He  had  those  defects  which  are  the 
luxuriance  of  rich  natures  and  the  auguiy  of  great  qualities. 
They  had  been  too  readily  pardoned  in  his  family  and  his  pri- 
vate circle  not  to  become  a  sort  of  boast  with  himself;  and  his 
cultivated  faults  had  thus  become  confirmed  habits.  He  was 
one  of  those  young  men  in  whom  eveiything  is  pardoned,  and 
who  at  length  think  even  their  follies  are  admired  from  that 
very  cause.  He  was,  however,  constant  in  love,  firm  in  friend- 
ship, eager  for  action,  and  ambitious  of  glory^  which  if  he  did 
not  acquire  upon  the  field  of  .battle,  it  was  not  his  fault,  but 
that  of  his  destiny,  which  condemned  him  to  a  life  of  inaction. 
After  having  rivaUed  the  ardour  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  the 
army  of  Gond6,  the  disarming  of  Germany  had  thrown  him 
back  upon  London.  He  lived  there  in  obscurity,  and  in  the 
mystery  of  a  durable  attachment  for  a  foreign  lady  whom,  it  is 
said,  he  had  irregularly  married.  Two  daughters  were  the 
fruit  of  this  private  but  faithful  union,  and  he  loved  them 
openly  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  Surrounded  by  these 
ties  of  affection  and  by  some  gentlemen,  his  comrades  in  the 
old  court  and  army  of  Cond6,  he  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in 
manly  and  mental  arts,  for  which  he  entertained  the  noble 
passion  of  Francis  I.  He  went  to  Hartwell,  the  residence, 
in  England,  of  the  exiled  King,  only  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  this  prince  summoned  his  family  around  him,  to  concert 
some  political  negociations  with  Europe. 

The  £b11  of  the  empire  had  opened  a  field  of  action  to 
the  Duke  de  Berry.  He  was  chosen  by  Louis  XYIIL,  and 
by  the  Count  d'Artois  his  father,  for  those  martial  enterprises 
to  which  his  youth,  his  bravery,  his  natural  soldier-like  rough- 
ness, his  activity,  and  his  fire  seemed  to  have  destined  hhn. 
They  wished  to  present  in  him  to  France,  and  to  the  army, 
some  living  shadow  of  Henri  lY. ;  but,  however,  the  young 
prince  might  inherit  the  blood  and  the  heart,  and  was,  alas ! 
to  suffer  the  same  death,  he  had  neither  the  grace  nor  the 
captivating  qualities  of  his  ancestor.     He  mistook  the  proper 
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tone  in  addressing  himself  to  the  army,  hj  assuming  the  accents 
of  the  master  and  the  brother  in  arms  of  those  conquerors  of 
tiie  world,  the  companions  of  a  hero,  consecrated  by  the  fire  of  so 
many  battles,  and  embittered  by  their  defeat,  which  only  ren- 
dered the  more  susceptible  how  humbled  and  unfortunate  they 
had  been.  This  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  military  scenes  between 
the  prince  and  the  old  soldiers  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  a  degree 
of  unpopularity  amongst  them  which  had  prejudiced  the  mind 
of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  and  thrown  him  into  dissipation  through 
disgust  for  a  military  life.  He  absented  himself  from  the 
court ;  he  held  liberal  opinions ;  and  he  endeavoured,  in  order 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  nation  and  to  reconcile  him- 
self with  the  army,  to  separate  himself  from  the  superannuated 
etiquette  of  his  family,  to  despise  the  antiquated  lumber  of 
the  old  regime,  and  to  breathe  a  new  and  a  fresher  air.  He 
surrounded  himself  with  the  most  popular  artista,  he  frequented 
the  fdtes  of  the  people,  he  sought  for  pleasure,  and  affected  to 
cover  a  passing  attachment  for  an  actress  with  a  veil  through 
which  appeared  the  frivolity  of  youth.  He  was  anxious  to 
please  the  French  even  through  their  vices. 

II. 

The  King  had  married  him  in  1816  to  the  Princess  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Naples,  in  order  to  con- 
solidate the  house  of  Bourbon  upon  the  three  thrones  it  occu- 
pied in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  at  Paris,  and  to  give  to  France 
heirs  of  the  royal  race,  who  were  no  longer  hoped  for  from  the 
Duchess  de  Angoul^me.  Two  daughters,  one  of  whom  had 
died  soon  after  its  birth,  proved  the  fecundity  of  this  imion. 
The  young  couple  lived  happy  in  their  mutual  affection,  and 
France  looked  forward  to  the  birth  of  princes,  pledges  of  per- 
petuity for  the  monarchy.  The  duke  and  duchess  forgot  the 
world,  and  were  forgotten  by  it,  in  domestic  felicity  full  of 
tenderness  and  confidence. 

But  crime  did  not  forget  them. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  man  lost  amongst  the 
crowd,  and  but  little  known  to  his  fellow  brings,  a  commoti 
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workman  iix  ona  of  those'  siiiMyidaiate:  trades  iMok  miaiBter 
tcvthe  tvurts  of  the  publie^  aadnviio  live  on  invgea.  esfoed  horn 
tcnm  to  town..  !Eis  nBHiid  mi»  Lonvied ; .  iia  iiBs  bora  at 
YeisailleB  ^^lere^  lus  faoBily  wen  vataiierB)  of  old  clothes* 
He'  loet  hia  parante  at  an  ewAy  age^.  hot  A-alBter  whons 
he  loml^,  and  wlto^  had:  boen  as  a  mother  ta  him,  &^ill 
lived  with,  and  watohtML  oy«r  hnn  at  VenacQldB.-  This  was 
iSke  ovdj  bemginliy  whom  Loawl  had  aw^  iae^  of  taadntDeas 
upon  the<eart&.  He  wasiat  this  pernd  1iEu%4w»  years  old; 
«  little  Gdender*  man,  wiefeed  with  inCenud  ooasampfiion,  of  a 
hiHous  complexioii^  paifid  and  wacur  ia  a  eooBtaiit  state  of 
esxatemBoti  hard  fBflmwtBd;,  tham  lipped;,.  atiffiiamaHusr,  with  a 
dose  ai&d  suspieious:  couaitemuxceraB^  image  of  fenaiiaism,  ve- 
Tolving  in  dccmtraeted  Brain;  aome.  idea  ill  undeiBtoodr  and 
soffering  meiitaUy  uadl  his  dteadly  hand  shRwdd  have  lelieved 
him  hj  a  crimr fhmi  it8>  weight  and  its^  martynbmi 

liOOTBl  was  bom  Ibmr  jears  befom  the  republibi  and  had 
received  that  sort  of  Boman  educatioii  which  waa^tliisn  giren 
in  common  by  the  convention  and  the  direetoiy  to»  tfeex^Mien 
of  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  popnlar  ceremoBies  aa&  pliik* 
sophical  fetes,  the  spectacles,  the  speeches,  and  the  hymns  of 
which  seduced  the  youthful  hearts  from  the  ancient  faith,  and 
inflamed  them  with  enthusiasm  for  reason,  for  country,  and  for 
freedom.  Of  this  he  retained  a  firm  and  vivM  imfresaion ; 
and  from  a  longing  for.  some  syst^n  of  faith,  inhevent  in  his 
reflective  mind,  he  had  subsequently  Mowed  the  worship  of 
the  TheophikmihropistSi  a/  sort  of  popular  deism  reduced  to  a 
nEoral  system  and  to;  oulmmrd  form  bythe  director  Lareveil^re- 
Lepaux.  The  omgin  of  his  ideas  seems  te  haiee  resalted  frt^m 
these  two*  impressions  of  his  childhood:  a  &mi!tlksal  devotion 
to  the-  reveltttioai  and  a  blind  zseal  for  Ms  coontiy.  Other 
ideas  equally  ardenl^  such  as  national  vanity,  em^nsiasm  for 
conquest)  and  for  Napoleon, — that  god  of  armies  and  militaiy 
gloiy,  the  religion  of  the  camp  and  the  barrack,— ^seeis  to  have 
added  to  his  first  revolutionary  impressions  other  oon&sed  and 
incoherent  elements.  The  reverses  of  the  armies,  the  fall  of 
its  chief,  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  horror  of  the  counter- 
revifitntion,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  country  under  the  feet 
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of  the  fdredgnenp,  a«>iise(l  thfieefMlxBge  of  anfer  and  de^air 
i«^cb  fenaeiittd  into  is  piiDx^m.  of  lagft  anfiknutdoess  in  the 
0dlit»y  soul  oi  ttas' entbnaiaal. 

ni 

Ikmfet  vmMi&te^ .  from  city  to  oity,  iamt  Ital;.  to  Fmase^ 
fitmi  Franice  to  tlie  Isle  c£  Elba^.  dixring  tlaa-eKik  of  his  beio^ 
o9nstBnti>f  iwrolviag  in^lm  naiad  ^koi  pnes^iliment  of  a  crimd» 
Me  ^M  mfti  homevoTf  xnreii '  tlo3  to  airj^  on^  oaot  e¥«n  to  those 
^om  he  espeeted  some^diGij'or  other  tO'  s&ew  by  aficcHuplishing 
it  Always  kboroofi,  and.  dnaya  taeituin  with  his  fellow 
woikmen,  skiaming  all  soeiety,  akda»Toiding  all  those  dissipa- 
tions whieb  are  at  once  a  xeereaniion.  and  &.  snaf Ov  to  persons  of 
ills'  cofiditioii  in  their*  honxs  o£.  leisure,  he  boned  hims^  in 
ins  own  thooghts,  readixig  and  niminRtiiig  on  books,  journals,, 
aend  popular  BunegSi  in  winch  the  pid)lic  writsess  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  liberal  pataphleteers,  and  the*  Ni^oleon  poets  associated 
theziBelyeB  in  &  hetenigwieoas  league,  to  exalt  at  once  the 
repaUic,  the  empmv  natioaa!  freedom,  aad  to  tum  against 
the  Bourbons  sdl  the"  hearts^  aU  tibemiade,  aE  the  hatred,  and 
ai!  the  contempt  of  tbe  public.  He  was  aaxioua  to  manifest 
ins  rancour,  bat  he' did  net  koow  whosL'  to  strike.- 

So  &rbaek  as  1814,,  whem  Louis  XyUI.  and.  his  family 
were  about  to  land  finnn  the  vessel  which  had  brought  them 
back  to  Franee,  Loavel  had  Inoxied  ficom.  Eoohelle  to  Calais,, 
with  the  intentioix  of.  killing  1^  Slagr  or  the  first  prince  that 
m^ht  fstU  in  his  way.  Tlkus  a.  stroke  of  a.  dagger  awaited, 
unknown  to  Mm,  tive  first  axeap^  of  Louisi  XYIIL  upon  the  soil 
of  his  forefath^« ;  but  cbaaoe,  or  he8i!liatio&,  on  the  part,  of 
Louvel,  had  saved  him.  Astonished  at  the  popular  enthusiasm 
which  manifested  itself  at  sig^t  of  the  royal  family,  Louvel 
returned  to  Paris,  to  relieve  his  mind,  as  he  said,  from  the 
zmurderotts  tho«^ht8>  whkh  oppseeaed  it.  The.  more  we  con- 
sider the  criminal,  the- more  wer.  ai»  cmwianed  that  the  crime 
was  owing  to  a  mentai  aniaiiif.  ^'I  soaietimeB.  hesitated," 
said  Louvel  hmsell,  anaiysag  his  awa^  perversity :  '*  I  asked 
myself  if  I  was  not  wrong ;  but  I  could  not  bear  the  entrance. 
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of  the  foreigners.  I  Yrisbed  to  travel  to  relieve  my  mind.  I 
went  to  Chiunb^rj ;  but  I  left  that  place  when  I  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Bonaparte  at'  Grenoble,  for  I  wished  to  know  the 
truth  of  it.  If  the  Count  d'Artois  has  been  at  Lyons  I  should 
have  killed  him.  I  returned  to  Paris  with  the  baggage-vraggons 
of  the  army.  After  the  Emperor's  departure  I  was  seized 
with  the  same  thoughts  again.  I  went  to  Bochelle  and  pur- 
chased a  poniard  there.  I  then  returned  to  Versailles,  where  I 
was  employed  in  the  court  stables :  &om  that  moment  I  did 
not  cease  to  occupy  myself  vdth  the  means  of  accomplishing 
my  purpose  at  Versailles,  St  Germains,  St.  Cloud,  or  Fontain- 
bleau.  I  went  to  the  hunting  parties  without  saying  a  word  to 
my  sister.  To  obtain  time  for  this  I  did  my  work  on  the  other 
days,  I  always  carried  a  poniard  about  me  when  I  thought  I 
was  likely  to  meet  with  a  Bourbon ;  but  I  was  determined  to 
commence  with  the  Duke  de  Berry,  because  he  was  the  stock 
of  the  feunily.  After  him  I  intended  to  kill  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
l^me,  then  the  Count  d'Artois,  then  the  King,  and  after  him 
all  the  rest  of  them  !  Perhaps,  however,  I  might  have  stopped 
with  the  King.  The  only  culprits  are  those  princes  in  par- 
ticular who  have  borne  arms  against  their  country.  It  was 
not  merely  to  the  hunting  parties  that  I  followed  these,  princes. 
For  three  years  I  lurked  almost  every  evening  about  those 
theatres  where  I  thought  the  Duke  de  Berry  was  likely  to  be. 
To  ascertain  this  I  read  all  the  play-bills,  for  I  conjectured 
where  he  would  go  by  the  nature  of  the  performances.  When, 
after  watching  at  the  opera,  I  found  he  had  not  arrived  at  eight 
o'clock,  I  went  away.  I  followed  him  even  to  the  churches, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  near  enough  to  strike  him,  but  the 
crowd  and  his  guards  always  kept  me  at  a  distance  " 

IV 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  man,. in  whom  were  embodied  in 
one  living  hatred,  without  relaxation,  remorse,  or  pity,  all  those 
scattered  and  contradictory  hatreds  which  the  republic,  the 
Empire,  pretorian  fanaticism,  liberty,  national  resentment, 
prejudice,  animosity,  and  the  perfidy  of  parties,  journals,  and 
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pamphlets,  bad  spread  around  like  a  popular  miasma  against 
the  Bourbons.  This  miasma  respired  by  all,  was  to  inflict 
madness  upon  one  alone — this  was  Louvel. 


In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berry,  solely 
occupied  with  their  happiness,  and  strangers  to  all  politicd 
factions,  gave  themselves  up,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  their 
youth  and  natural  dispositions,  to  the  pleasures  and  f^tes 
which  the  carnival  multiplied,  during  the  last  days  of  the 
theatrical  season  at  Paris.  Beloved  and  popular  amongst 
that  world  of  art,  of  music  and  the  dance  which  prolongs 
the  opera  nights  till  day,  they  delighted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  popularity.  On  the  13  th  February  they  purposed 
going  to  the  Royal  Theatre,  where  they  had  not  been  for 
some  days  before.  Being  both  eager  and  curious  in  pursuit 
of  amusements,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would  not 
allow  this  festive  season  to  pass  without  making  their  ap- 
pearance there.  While  they  were  eiyoying  the  prospect  of 
the  evening's  pleasure ;  and  were  occupied  with  their  toilette 
and  with  the  costumes  for  the  night,  the  assassin  who  watched 
their  door,  and  almost  read  their  very  thoughts,  conjectured 
on  his  part  that  the  attraction  of  pleasures  was  about  to 
deliver  his  prey  into  his  hands 

VI. 

He  had  already  for  two  evenings  before  been  watching  the 
doors  of  the  Opera-house.  On  Sunday  he  rose  earlier  than 
usual  with  all  the  eager  preparation  of  a  man  who  looks  for- 
ward to  the  commission  of  a  crime  with  as  much  joy  as  others 
feel  at  the  approach  of  pleasure.  He  breakfasted  deliberately 
at  his  accustomed  place  in  the  street  where  he  lived,  and  chat- 
ted freely  with  his  usual  table  companions ;  he  then  returned 
to  his  chamber,  and  taking  the  smallest  and  the  sharpest  of 
his  two  daggers,  the  better  to  hide  it  under  his  coat,  he  went 
out  to  look  at  the  masks,  and  the  procession  of  the  boeufgra$f 
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the  ikyouiite  speetadd  of  idle  people  doling  tliose  days  of 
merry-makiog.     Then,  avoiding  the  cacowd,  lie  went  to  wander 
about  till  night,  on  the  road  to  the  Boas  (de  Bonlogne,  thus 
passing,  and  repassing  twice  under  the  garden  walls  of  the 
Elys^e,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  de  Beny.     Towards  the 
close  of  the  day  he  returned  to  his  landlord's,  seated  himself 
at  table,  and  took  his  .meal,  chatting  .all  the  time  on  indifferent 
matters  with  one  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  King's  stables. 
After  his  jdinner  he  went  back  to  his  room,  <and  armed  hinoself 
with  a  second  poniard,  that  he  might  have  a  weapon  ready  in 
each  hand  for  .all  emergexicieB.     Gonvineed  that  the  prince 
would  not  flail  to  be  present  on  this  last  day  of  gaiety,  hie 
walked  about  within  air  of  indifference  under  the  windows  of 
the  theatre  wluch  wea^  already  lit  ^p,  near  a  smaU  door 
through  which  the  members  of  the  Boyal  family  entered  and 
>came  out  to  avoid  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the  crowd*    At 
ejght  o'dock  the  dbailenng  of  horses'  feet,  and  the  gleamiog 
of  torches  bom  by  the  outriders,  announced  the  coming  of  the 
royal  carriages.      Louvel  rushed  towards  the  door,  saw  the 
Duke  alight  .first  and  offer  his  hand  to  the  Duchess.    He 
might  have  struck  the  blow  at  that  momeait,  but  he  felt  him- 
self restraisied  by  some  hidden  power ;  whether  it  was  a  fedhixe 
of  courage  which  he  had  often,  he  said,  ^xpeiienoed  at  the 
moment  when  his  intention  was  about  to  be  realised  by  an 
irrevocable  act,  or,  that  the  sight  of  the  Duohess,  young, 
smiling,  and  happy,  and  pity  for  these  two  victims  he  was 
about  to  immolate   with  the  same  blow,   had  involuntarily 
softened  him,  he  let  the  opportunity   slip,  and  waited  for 
another. 

Vil. 

Ashamed  of  himself,  however,  and  indignantly  reproaching 
his  own  weakness,  he  retired  sl(»^ly,  abnost  renouncii^  his 
pri^ect  for  that  night,  and  passed  trough  the  Falais-Boyal 
to  return  to  his  lodging  which  was  close  by ;  but  again  beset 
by  evil  thoughts  he  suddenly  slackened  his  pace.  He  re- 
flected that  in  a  few  days,  his  duties  would  recall  him  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  opportunities  for  murder  would  not  occur  e^gaia 
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.until  the  stiU  distant  bnntii^  seasen.  He  then  placed  befoiie 
himself  tlus  temlde  and  f^se  diLemma :  *'  am  I  light  ?  .or  am 
I  .wrong  ?  If  I  am  idght,**  he  replied,  '*  \dij  doea  my  courage 
fail  me  ?  If  I  am  wrong,  why  do  theee  ideas  leave  me  no 
repoee?  *'  Detennined  to  conquer  his  cowardice  if  he  wasja 
cowaid,  and  conwced  that  his  ideas  were  ooirect  because  they 
were  obstinate,  he  suddenly  turned  reund,.  retraced  his  steps 
with  feiroaiotts  resolution,  from  the  garden  of  the  Palais-Eoyal 
to  .Ihe  entrance  of  the  operarhouse,  ascertain^  thatiiis  victim 
had  not  left  it  during  his  indecision,  then  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  garden  and  the  theatre  to  pass  the 
time,  watching  At  a  idistanoe  the  movements  of  the  carriages 
which  would  announce  the  departure  of  the  prince.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  eleven  the  royal  carriages  anived,  and  drew  up 
at  some  distance  from  the  entrance  appropriated  to  the  pnnces. 
He  slipped  in  after  the  carriages,  entered  the  small  deserted 
street  called  the  Bue  de  Louvois,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  cab-harse,  like  a  servant  waiting  for  his  master,  he  patiently 
jwmained  in  Ihis  attitude  till  he  heajrd  the  order  issued  for 
drawio^  up  the  royal  carnages.  The  shadow  of  the  opera- 
house  wall  concealed  this  unknown  countenance  Irom  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Duke  >de  Berry,  and  his  immoveable  attitude 
removed  .all  suspicicm  &om  the  sexKtinels. 

VIII. 

Meanwhile  the  pnuce  and  princess,  only  separated  by  a 
wall  from  the  man  who  was  numbering  the  minutes  of  their 
existence,  were  enjoying  in  their  box,  without  any  presenti- 
ment of  evil,  the  pleasures  of  the  perfozmaoce,  and  of  con- 
v^rsatiim  between  the  acts.  The  Duke  and  Duohess  of  Orleans 
were  present  that  eveaamg  in  a  neighbouring  box,  with  their 
children.  The  two  iamilies,  who  weife  very  intimate  owing 
to  the  relationship  of  the  two  duchesses,  saluted  each  other 
with  smiles  of  recognition.  During  an  interval  between  the 
performances  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berry  paid  their 
OQQsins  a  visit  in  tineir  box.  The  duke  embraced  the  children, 
and  played  with  the  little  Duke  de  Chartres,  who  was  also 
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doomed  to  a  tragical  death  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  On 
passing  through  the  lohby  to  return  to  their  own  box  the 
duchess  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  box  door,  which  was 
violently  thrown  open  at  the  moment  she  was  passing.  She 
was  then  enceinte  a  few  weeks,  and  fearful  that  the  blow,  the 
fright,  and  fatigue  might  endanger  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  before  the  end  of  the  opera, 
and  the  bal  meutqui  which  was  to  follow  it.  The  duke  arose 
to  conduct  her  himself  to  the  carriage,  intending  to  return  to 
his  box  to  enjoy  the  remaining  pleasures  of  the  night. 

On  the  summons  of  the  prince's  attendants  the  royal 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door.  The  young  duchess  supported 
on  one  side  by  her  husband's  hand,  and  on  the  odier  by 
that  of  her  equeny  Count  de  Mesnard,  entered  the  carriage ; 
the  Countess  de  Bethisy,  her  lady  in  waiting,  following  her. 
'*  Adieu !  "  said  her  husband  smiling  to  her,  ''  we  shall  soon 
meet  again."  The  footmen  folded  up  the  steps  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  prince  turned  round  to  enter  the  vestibule  from  the 
street.  At  this  moment  Louvel,  who  had  approached  like  an 
inoffensive  spectator,  or  a  servant  who  was  waiting  for  his 
master,  sprung,  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  resolution,  between 
the  sentinel  who  was  presenting  arms,  and  the  footman  who 
was  closing  the  carriage  door,  and  seizing  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  Duke  de  Beny  with  his  left  hand,  as  if  to  secure  his 
victim  under  the  knife,  he  struck  him  with  the  poniard  in  the 
right  side,  and  left  the  weapon  in  the  wound.  The  rapidity  of 
the  actt  the  confusion  of  the  bystanders,  the  uncertain  light 
afforded  by  the  torches,  and  the  staggering  of  the  prince  under 
the  blow,  prevented  the  Count  de  Choiseul  and  die  Count  de 
Mesnard  at  the  moment  from  discerning  the  murderous  act  and 
gesture  of  the  unknown.  He  fled  unpursued  towards  the  Kue 
de  Bichelieu,  and  having  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  he 
walked  with  a  careless  pace  towards  the  Boulevard. 

IX. 

The  Duke  de  Berry,  struck  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
thrown  by  the  force  of  the  blow  against  the  Count  de  Mesnard, 
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had  only,  as  it  always  happens,  felt  the  shock  and  not  the 
wound.  On  recovering  himself  he  put  his  hand  on  the  place 
where  he  had  heen  struck,  and  it  there  fell  upon  the  hilt  of 
a  dagger.  A  horrible  light  broke  in  upon  him.  '*i  am  assassi- 
nated; I  am  a  dead  man!"  he  cried.  "I  feel  the  dagger; 
that  man  has  killed  me  !  '*  At  this  exclamation  the  Duchess 
de  Berry,  whose  carriage  had  not  yet  departed  uttered  a 
piercing  scream,  which  rent  the  heavens  and  drowned  tbe 
tumult.  "  Open  the  door !  open  the  door !  '*  '  she  cried  to 
the  footman,  who  still  had  his  hand  upon  it :  without  waiting 
for  the  step  to  be  lowered,  she  sprang  out  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  husband,  who  had  just  extracted  the  poniard,  which 
covered  her  dress  with  his  blood.  They  seated  the  fainting 
prince  upon  a  bench  in  the  outer  hall,  where  the  servants  wait 
for  their  masters.  They  tore  open  his  dress,  and  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  wound  indicated  the  spot  where  the  blow  had 
been  struck,  upon  the  right  breast.  "  I  am  killed,"  he  re- 
peated on  recovering  his  senses ;  "  send  for  a  priest ;  come 
here,  my  dear  wife,  that  I  may  die  in  your  arms ! " 

During  this  momentary  pause  in  the  vestibule,  the  sentinel, 
the  footmen,  and  three  gendarmes,  horror  struck  at  the  deed, 
ran  in  pursuit  of  the  assassin.  He  had  already  passed  the 
fa9ade  of  the  opera-house,  in  the  Kue-de-Hichelieu  and  had 
concealed  himself  in  the  shadow  of  an  arcade  which  runs  from 
this  street  under  the  broad  arches  of  the  Bibliotheque.  A 
waiter  of  a  Cafe,  named  Paulnier,  there  seized  him  round  the 
body,  struggled  with  him,  and  assisted  by  the  sentinel  and  the 
gendarmes,  brought  him  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  com- 
mitted the  murder.  He  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury 
of  the  spectators,  who  collared  and  dragged  him  towards  the 
vestibule ;  but  the  oflficers  of  the  prince,  trembling  lest  they 
should  destroy  with  the  criminal  the  secret  or  the  |  lot  of  the 
crime,  saved  him,  and  had  him  conducted  to  the  opera  guard- 
house. M.  de  Clermont-Lod^ve  followed  him  there  to  witness 
his  first  examination.  They  found  upon  him  the  second  dagger 
and  the  sheath  of  the  one  which  he  had  left  in  the  bosom  of  the 
prince.  M.  de  Clermont  returned  with  this  weapon,  and  these 
evidences  of  the  crime  to  the  vestibule. 

3  c  c 
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The  Duke  de  Benj  was  no  longer  there.  He  jbad  recovered 
his  senses,  and  had  been  removed  in  the  arms  of  his  servants  to  a 
small  saloon  behind  his  box,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  medical 
men,  who  were  probing  his  wound.  "Alas!"  said  he,  on  leanip 
ing  the  a{)prehe&8ion  and  name  of  the  criminal,  "what  a  cznel 
fate,  that  I  should  die  bj  the  hand  of  a  Frenchman  !*'  A  zaj 
of  iiope  for  a  moment  inspired  the  princess  and  the  medical  men  ; 
he  did  not,  however,  partake  of  it,  nor  wished  he  to  flatter 
his  wife  with  an  illusion  which  most  only  redouble  her  afOiiction. 
"  No/*  said  he,  with  a  cool,  firm,  and  incredulous  tone ;  "  I  will 
not  dehide  myself;  the  poniard  entered  up  to  the  veij  hitt,  I 
can  assure  you."  His  sight  was  now  becoming  dim  from  fluliz^ 
strength,  ocoasicmed  by  loss  of  blood,  and  he  felt  about  for  his 
wife,  stretdiing  his  arms  in  all  directions.  "  Are  you  there, 
Caroline,"  he  demanded.  "  Yes,"  the  princess  tenderly  re- 
plied ;  "  I  am  here,  and  I  shall  never  quit  you  1"  The  surgeon 
of  his  household,  the  companion  of  his  exile,  shocked  at  the 
rumour  of  the  crime,  had  hast^aed  to  the  side  of  the  dying 
prince ;  and  the  blood  having  eeased  to  flow,  he  sucked  the 
wound.  "  What  are  joa.  doing,  Bougon  ?"  eagerly  demanded 
the  dying  prinee,  "  per^ps  the  poniard  was  poisoned !"     ^ 

XL 

His  first  word  had  been  to  ask  not  foradoctor  but  a  priest. 
Stnick  in  the  very  noontide  of  youth  and  of  pleasure,  there  had 
been  in  his  mind  no  transition  between  the  thoughts  of  time  and 
the  thoughts  of  eteacnity.  He  had  passed  in  one  seccmd  from  the 
i^ectacle  of  a  f4te  to  the  contemplation  of  his  end,  Hke  those 
men,  who  by  a  sudden  immersion  in  cold  water  axe  snatched 
ffona  the  boiming  delirium  of  intoxioMion.  He  had  shown  in 
thisM¥ival,  instantaneous  and  without  weakness  of  his  thought8» 
<he  delibemte  courage  of  a  soldier.  He  now  evinced  the  Mth 
of  a  Christian,  and  the  uneasy  impatioace  of  a  man  who  fears 
not  to  die,  but  to  die  before  he  hadeonfeesed  hisfinlts,  andxe- 
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oeived  the  pledge  of  second  life.  His  ednoalicRi  ^hwwn  from  41 
family  which  was  not  less  inecnpoiiated  wkh  the  dbaeck  ^ihaii 
wttih  the  thvone,  was  fotind  «t  the  bo«tom  of  Ims  4Efwil,  in  ,pi<o- 
portion  as  the  gushing  out  of  life  kept  face  wiitJi  ike  Sewing  of 
his  blood.  He  never  ceased  to  iaquiiffe  in  la  low  Voiee  Vt  the 
priest  had  tiot  urtiTed. 

XII. 

At  length  the  priest  came.  It  was  the  Bishop  t)f  Char 
tres,  bis  confessor^  for  wiiom  the  Count  de  CleimoDt  Lodeve 
had  gone  to  the  Tuileries.  The  bishop  and  the  dying  man 
conferred  a  iew  moments  in  a  low  voice,  and  ihe  agitation  of 
ihe  prince  i^peared  to  subside.  He  resumed  all  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  gave  vent  to  the  t^der  effosicms  of  his  heart  to 
his  broitii^,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  his  sister4n-law,  the 
duchess,  and  his  ikiher  the  Count  d*Artois,  who  hastened  in 
STKoession  to  the  scene  in  all  tilie  eonfiisi<m  of  a  sudden  alarm, 
according  to  the  hour  they  w«»s  infbnaed^  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  horses.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  his  fellow  soldier  in  the 
army  of  his  &ther,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  wife  and  sister,, 
who  were  present  on  the  first  rumo^ur  of  the  crime,  and  who  had 
not  quitted  the  theatre,  stood  around  the  bed  of  death  which 
had  been  prepared  in  one  of  the  sakxms  of  ^is  festive  place 
Apprehensive  of  the  tumult,  which  might  cause  numerous  acci- 
dents by  accumuiatu^  frightened  orowds  et  the  doors,  it  was 
thought  advisable  not  to  apprise  the  pul^o  of  the  murder,  or  to 
interrupt  the  perfonnance  and  the  dances  of  the  night ;  so  that 
dying  agonies  and  boundless  merriment,  songs  and  sobbing,  the 
tinkling  of  music  and  the  lafnentations  of  grief,  the  priest 
and  ihe  mask,  God  and  the  otgie>  were  oijy  separated  by 
some  wooden  partitions^  the  echoes  of  both  rising,  unknown 
to*each  other,  in  the  tumultuous  edifice,  and  increasing  by  the 
frightful  contrast  the  grief  and  honor  of  this  bed  of  death! 

XIII 

Xhe  Duke  d*Angoul4me  and  the  Duke  de  Berry  loved  each 
other,  not  onlv  as  two  brothers,  but  like  two  orphans  find  tw0 
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exiles,  inseparable  companions  in  the  same  fortunes.  They 
<3mbraced  each  other  mth  a  warmth  of  affection  that  was  broken 
by  sobs,  body  to  body,  tears  and  blood  mingling  together  on  the 
liands  and  clothes  of  both. 

When  he  beheld  at  his  bed-side  all  those  faces,  and  all 
those  affections  of  family  and  friendship,  the  Doke  de  Beny 
desired  to  see,  and  to  bless  his  young  daughter  by  the  duchess, 
bom  the  year  before.  She  was  brought  to  him  asleep.  He 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  her,  and  blessing  her  with  his  tremb* 
Kng  hand ;  "  Poor  child,"  he  said,  "  may  you  be  less  unhappy 
than  the  rest  of  your  family !" 

The  most  eminent  doctors  and  surgeons  in  their  respective 
departments  had  been  summoned  in  succession  from  the 
rarious  and  distant  quarters  in  which  they  resided.  They  con- 
salted  in  a  low  voice,  in  one  comer  of  the  apartment.  Dupuytren, 
their  chief,  resolved  to  try  one  final. means  of  salvation,  by 
opening  and  enlarging  the  wound  to  occasion  the  blood,  which 
was  effusing  internally,  to  flow  outwards,  and  thus  to  relieve  the 
respiration.  The  Duchess  de  Beny  during  this  useless  operar 
tion,  pressed  her  lips  upon  the  cold  hand  of  her  husband,  which 
still  retained  its  grasp  of  hers.  "  Spare  me  this  suffenng,*'  he 
said,  *' since  I  must  die!"  He  then  put  his  fingers  on  hifl 
wife's  head,  as  if  to  exhibit  one  last  act  of  tendemess  by  ca- 
ressing her  beautiful  hair.  •*  Caroline,"  he  said  to  her,  "  take 
care  of  yourself,  for  the  sake  of  the  child  you  bear."  This,  was 
the  first  revelation  of  the  birth  of  a  son  who  escaped  the  crime* 
but  not  the  misfortune  of  his  race.  He  recommended  his  ser- 
vants with  tears  to  his  father ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
his  assassin,  to  demand  of  him  the  cause  of  his  hatred,  reproach 
him  for  his  iiyustice,  and  pardon  him  for  his  death.  "  Who  is 
this  man  ?"  he  murmured,  "  what  have  I  done  to  him  ?  It  is 
perhaps  some  person  that  I  have  unknowingly  offended."  The 
Count  d*Artois  assured  him  that  the  assassin  had  no  personal 
animosity  against  him.  "  It  must  be  some  maniac  then,"  said 
the  Duke.  "  Ah  I  that  I  would  live  until  the  King  arrives, 
that  he  may  grant  me  the  pardon  of  this  man !  Promise  me, 
father,  promise  me  brother,  promise  me  all  of  you  to  ask  the 
Eing  to  spare  this  man*s  life !" 
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They  all  promised  him  this,  to  calm  the  ardour  of  gene- 
rosity and  pardon  which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  His  natural 
goodness  displayed  itself  at  the  price  of  his  own  hlood. 

After  some  private'  signs  and  hints  that  passed  hetween 
him  and  the  duchess,  two  young  girls  were  hrought  to  his 
hed-side ;  these  were  his  daughters,  bom  in  London,  of  his 
clandestine  marriage  with  the  faithful  companion  of  his  exile, 
and  whom  he  brought  up  with  paternal  care  in  Paris.  The 
two  poor  children,  awoke  out  of  their  sleep  to  embrace  in  the 
midst  of  a  cowrt,  in  t^ars,  him  whom  they  had  formerly 
regarded  as  their  father  alone,  were  brought  in  trembling,  and 
knelt  down,  their  faces  buried,  in  the  bed-clothes  that  were 
stained  with  the  prince's  blood.  He  spoke  to  them  softly  in 
English,  and  desired  them  to  remember  him,  and  to  love  their 
mother.  He  raised  them  up,  kissed  them,  and  wept  over 
them ;  then  presenting  them  to  the  duchess :  "  I  know  you 
well  enough,  Caroline,*'  he  said  to  her  in  a  tone  of  confidence 
"  to  beg  of  you  to  take  care  of  these  orphans  when  I  am 
dead."  The  children  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms 
of  their  second  mother,  and  the  duchess  with  that  instinct 
which  is  the  genius  of  the  heart,  resolved  to  adopt  them  in 
the  presence  of  her  husband,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  gesture^ 
and  a  single  word.  She  beckoned  the  Duchess  of  Gontaut, 
who  held  her  own  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  bedside,  and 
taking  the  daughters  of  the  foreign  lady  by  the  hand,  she  said 
to  them :  "  Embrace  your  sister  !'* 

XIV. 

He  confessed,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ohartres,  and  seemed  consoled  by  the  prayers  and  the  bene- 
dictions of  religion.  He  asked  pardon  aloud  for  the  weaknesses 
of  his  soul  and  the  errors  of  his  life.  "  My  God ! "  he  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  "  pardon  me,  and  pardon  him  also,  as  myself,  wh© 
has  deprived  me  of  life !" 

The  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  a  prince,  pious  from  his  youth 
upwards,  and  who  had  with  his  brother  the  sacred  authority  of 
a  life  always  exemplary,  was  praying  on  his  knees  at  the  foot 
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of  the  bed?  '^  Brother,'*  said  the  woimded  man  timidly  to  him, 
"  do  you  think  that  God  will  pardon  me  ?'*'  "  Oh,  my  dear 
brother,**  replied  the  Duke  d'Angouldme,  with  celestial  con-, 
fidence  in  look,  Yoice,  and  gesture ;  "What  fisuither  pledge  of 
mercy  do  you  require.    He  has  made  you  a  martyr!" 

The  night  advanced  and  life  was  ebbing,  but  his  soul  was 
fr^e  from  the  lethargy  of  death,  and  attentive  to  all  its  attach- 
ments. The  venerable  Count  de  Nantouillet,  his  first  guide  in 
the  camp,  and  his  faithful  companion  in  exile»  hastened  to 
receive  the  last  farewell  of  his  pupil.  "  Come  my  old  friend," 
said  the  duke  to  him,  as  he  extended  his  arms,  "let  me  embrace 
yon  once  more.*'  He  was  informed  that  the  marshals  had 
arrived  to  evince  their  interest  and  sorrow  at  the  event 
"  Ah  I"  he  exclain^ed,  "  I  once  hoped  to  shed  my  blood  more 
usefully  amongst  tiiem,  for  France  !** 

XV. 

The  King  who  had  been  kept  all  night  at  the  Tuileries  by 
the  prudence  of  his  ministers,  who  doubdess  apprehended  the 
effect  of  the  dismal  sight  upon  him,  or  some  ambush  for  the 
commission  of  a  second  crime  outside  the  palace,  at  length 
arrived  at  daybreak.  The  clattering  of  the  horses  of  the  escort 
Qn  the  pavement  of  the  street  made  the  dying  prince  start  witih 
joy.  "Uncle,**  he  exclaimed  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  King, 
"  give  me  your  hand  that  I  may  kiss  it  for  the  last  time  !'* 
Louis  XYIII.  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped  that  of  his  nephew. 
"  Uncle,**  resumed  the  prince  anxiously.  "  I  beg  of  you,  as 
my  dying  prayer,  to  spare  the  life  of  my  assassin!**  "My 
dear  nephew,'*  replied  the  King,  "  you  are  not  in  such  danger 
^  you  imagine,  we  will  speak  of  it  another  time  !'*  "  Ah ! 
you  do  not  consent,**  replied  the  duke,  with  an  accent  of  doubt 
and  sorrow.  "  Oh !  say  yes,  say  yes,  that  I  may  die  in  peace. 
Pardon,  pardon  for  the  man  !**  As  the  King,  however,  was 
silent,  or  endeavoured  to  divert  his  nephew's  thoughts  to  otlier 
subjects :  "  Ah  I  the  pardon  of  this  man,**  murmured  the  duke, 
with  an  expression  of  bitterness  upon  his  lips,  "  would  at  least 
have  consoled  me  in  my  last  moments !     If,**  he  persisted,  "  I 
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eould  only  have  the  gratification-  of  knowing  that  thi^  man^ 
Mood  would  not  be  shed  for  me  after  my  deati^ !" 

A  few  moments  after  he  expired,  still  articulating  in  his 
delirium  the  ungratified  wish  of  his  heart.  He  died  in  the 
act  of  pardoning ;  a  great  soul  obscured  in  life,  shining  forth 
ill  death ;  a  hero  of  clemency,  having  at  the  first  effort  accom- 
pfished  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  meritorious  act  of 
humanity — that  of  dying  well ! 

The  deep  sobs  which  had  hitherto  been  repressed,  gn^ed 
forth  at  his  last  sigh.  His  wife,  in  a  state  of  delirium^  cut  off 
Her  hair,  as  a  last  token  of  affection  and  laid  it  upon  his  body, 
then  wildly  cursing  tiie  country  in  which  her  husband  had  been 
murdered,  she  demanded  of  the  king  in  angry  accents,  permission 
to  retire  for  ever  to  Sicily.  The  King  knelt  down  beside  the 
bed,  and  closed  with  his  own  hand,  the  lips  and  eyelids  of  the 
last  living  hope  of  his  race, 

XVI. 

The  noise  of  his  death  spread  through  all  Paris  at  day* 
break,  and  tiience  throughout  all  France,  exciting  everywhere 
not  only  the  emotion  of  public  horror,  but  the  consternation  of 
a  presage.  Blows  which  are  struck  by  crime,  and  above  all  by 
political  crime,  are  a  thousand  times  more  startling  tiian  those 
which  result  from  natural  causes,  for  fright  is  minted  with 
pity.  The  murder  committed  by  Louvel  broke  fort^  as  a 
collective  crime,  revealing  some  immense  and  implacable  con- 
spiracy, smouldering  under  the  feet  of  all,  threatening  every 
heart,  and  thirsting,  drop  by  drop,  for  the  last  blood  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  imagination  of  the  people,  shaken  by  the 
commotion  of  the  night,  indulged  in  the  most  odious  suspicions, 
and  fresh  crimes  were  supposed  to  hurtle  in  the  air.  ^he 
assassin  was  invested  with  tiie  name  of  a  party.  The  royalists 
in  the  first  paroxysm  of  their  dismay,  talked  of  nothing  but 
snares,  ambushes,  plots,  and  treason  around  the  royal  family. 
They  accosted  each  otlier  with  the  questiop,  if  this  ill-omened 
event  would  not  at  length  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  to  the 
abyss  which  the  ministers  had  dug  under  his  dynasty ;  and  iif 
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amidst  the  tears  shed  upon  the  dead  body  of  this  prince,  their 
last  hope,  they  should  accuse,  or  be  grateful  to  Providence, 
which  by  the  blood  of  one  dear  victim,  might  perhaps  yet  save 
the  monarchy  ?  The  liberals,  still  more  depressed  and  dis- 
mayed, because  the  crime  would  be  imputed  in  all  its  horror  to 
them,  protested  with  sincerity  their  execration  of  a  murderer 
who  had  cast  a  foul  stain  on  their  cause,  and  thrown  suspicion 
upon  freedom  itself.  They  felt  that  public  opinion,  in  its 
present  excitement,  would  abandon  them  from  horror  of  the 
crime  of  a  villain,  who  would  be  looked  upon  as  their  accom- 
plice ;  that  they  must  undergo  a  long  and  cruel  expiation  for  a 
murder  of  which  they  were  innocent,  and  that  the  minister 
upon  whom  they  calculated  for  moderating  their  enemies,  and 
for  stretching  forth  a  hand  to  them  from  amidst  the  government, 
would  be  torn  from  the  King  by  the  supplications  of  his  family, 
and  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  times. 

•Obscure  murmurs  were  already  beginning  to  rise  against 
the  inefficiency  of  the  police,  which  could  not  answer  for  the  life 
of  a  prince,  the  hope  of  the  throne,  against  the  hand  of  an 
isolated  individual,  watching  for  three  whole  hours  for  his 
victim  in  the  open  street.  Already  suppositions  even  still 
more  revolting  and  more  perverse,  insinuated  that  the  favourite 
minister  had  allowed  the  party  of  his  enemies  to  be  struck,  in 
the  sole  pledge  of  hereditary  succession,  that  the  crown  might 
slip  away  to  the  head  of  a  coDateral.  Nothing  was  dreamt 
of  anywhere  but  accomplices,  even  amongst  those  who  were 
the  first  to  be  injured  by  the  crime,  in  their  favour,  their 
power,  or  their  ambition.  Those  who  did  not  believe  in 
these  calumnies,  affected  to  do  so,  in  order  to  criminate  the 
system  through  the  individual.  The  name  of  M.  Decazes  was 
in  the  mouths  of  all  the  crafty  or  frightened  royalists.  The 
favourite  was  the  sacrifice  demanded  by  them  in  expiation  of 
the  victim. 

An  accidental  circumstance  which  attested  in  M.  Decazes 
disquietude  of  mind,  heartfelt  zeal,  and  disdain  of  all  suspicions, 
at  a  moment  when  his  duty  required  him  to  forget  himself, 
had  given  some  apparent  consistency  to  this  odious  shadow  of 
complicity,  cast  by  credulity  or  perfidy  upon  his  innocence* 
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A  few  moments  after  the  apprehension  of  LouTel,  and 
while  the  Buke  de  Beny  was  still  in  existence,  M.  Decazes, 
M.  Angles,  prefect  of  police,  the  attorney-general,  M.  Pasquier, 
and  M.  Simeon,  the  last  two  being  also  ministers,  had  hastened 
to  the  opera  on  the  romour  of  the  crime.  They  entered  the 
lower  hall  where  the  m.arderer  was  in  custody  in  order  to 
undergo  a  first  examination.  The  surgeons  had  not  yet 
declared  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  and  they  were  fluctuating 
between  hopes  and  fears.  A  sudden  thought  struck  M.  Decazes 
at  sight  of  the  criminal ;  he  imagined  that  by  a  refinement  of 
villany,  the  dagger  with  which  the  assassin  had  struck  the 
prince  might  have  been  poisoned ;  that  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact  and  of  the  nature  of  the  poison  might  save  the  victim,  and 
that  the  murderer,  in  the  hope  of  saving  himself,  would  perhaps 
consent  to  reveal  this  in  confidence  to  those  who  had  the  dis- 
posal of  his  life.  Impelled  by  this  hope,  M.  Decazes  hurried 
towards  the  assassin,  and  whispenng  in  his  ear.  "  Wretch," 
said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  perhaps  you  can  still  make  a  con- 
fession to  save  the  life  of  your  victim,  and  to  extenuate  your 
crime  in  thd  eyes  of  God.  Tell  me,  sincerely,  tell  me  alone, 
is  the  dagger  poisoned  ?"  "It  is  not,"  replied  the  assassin 
coldly,  but  with  apparent  truth.  M.  Decazes  breathed  more 
freely,  and  thought  for  a  moment  the  prince  was  safe.  He 
hastened  to  apprize  the  surgeons  of  this,  and  interrogated 
Louvel  aloud.  They  then  learned  his  name,  his  trade  as  a 
journeyman  in  the  employment  of  the  king's  saddler,  his 
residence  at  the  Petitea-Ecuries,  his  motive  of  political  hatred 
against  the  royal  family,  and  the  isolated  nature  of  his  crime, 
without  any  other  complicity  than  the  fanaticism  of  ideas 
imbibed  by  him  from  the  public  discontents. 

But  this  eagerness  of  M.  Decazes,  and  the  few  words  he 
had  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  assassin,  to  draw  his  secret 
from  him  before  his  official  examination,  misinterpreted  by  the 
perfidy  and  the  malignity  of  some  assistants  into  recommen- 
dations of  silence  from  the  minister  to  an  accomplice,  were 
circulating  already  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  the  private  confer- 
ences of  the  courtiers  raging  for  the  ruin  of  the  favourite,  and 
served  as  a  text  and  an  indication  to  the  most  infamous  calumnies. 
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XTII 

The  King  struck  by  this  calamity  in  Lis  nephew,  in  the 
heart  of  his  house,  in  the  succession  of  his  family,  in  his 
political  system,  and  his  affection  for  his  minister,  had  letomed 
to  the  Tuileries  bathed  in  tears,  and  dismayed  by  presentiments 
of  evil.  M.  Decazes  had  followed  his  master  thi^er  to  concert 
such  measures  with  him — for  the  mourning,  for  public  safety, 
and  how  to  meet  the  Chambers — as  were  called' for  under  present 
cizcumstances.  With  great  self-denial  he  offered  his  resigha- 
tion  to  the  King,  feeling  that  the  despair*  of  the  royalists,  the 
grief  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  tJie  consternation  of  the  royal 
family,  palace  riyalships,  parliamentary  questioning,  and  ^e 
public  rage  and  sorrow,  would  accumulate  against  him,  over 
the  body  of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  a  mass  of  accusations  and  sus- 
picions which  would  sweep  away  his  f&yourand  his  fortune 

**  Alas  !**  said  the  King  to  his  friendi  "  I  must  not  delude 
myself;  the  ultra-royalist  parly,  which  besets  and  hates  me  as 
much  as  yourself,  vdll'  make  an  instrument  of  my  grief,  and 
accuse  me  of  insensibility  and  blindness,  if  I  support  you 
cgainst  it.  But  no  matter,  policy  and  friendship  forbid  me  to 
give  up  France  to  those  who  would  ruin  it  in  a  yeiy  short  time. 
I  do  not  owe  the  sacrifice  of  my  country  to  my  personal  grief. 
I  shall  resist,  and  we  shall  not  separate !" 

M.  Decazes  then  prepared  the  measure  which  a  few  hours 
aftfer  he  was  to  present  to  the  Chambers :  the  suspension  of 
individual  liberty  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  two  laws  of 
public  peril  and  temporary  dictatorship,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  into  a  state  tribunal,  for  the  trial  of  the 
criminal  and  his  accomplices. 

XVIII. 

The  royalists,  excited  by  their  grief  and  their  hatred,  pre- 
pared, on  their  side,  to  overturn  in  the  public  commotion  the 
obistacle  opposed  to  their  domination  by  the  minister,  to  sum- 
mon the  King,  in  the  name  of  his  nephew's  dead  body  by  his 
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brother's  tears,  and  ta  strike  the  heart  of  the  monazck  through 
t^at  of  his*  favourite.  Never,  perhaps^  did  politioaL  enmitj 
observe  leo^  deceiicy  in  the  regret  for  so  sudden  and  so 
calamitous  a  tragedy,  or  make  more  haste  to  torn  to  the  profit  of 
its  party  the  blood  whkh  was,  as  it  were,  still  flowing.  The 
Chamber  of  Depufties  convoked  at  day-break,  concentrated  in  a 
threatening  silence  its  sorrow,  its  mourning,  its  ferocious  joy» 
and  the  crime  of  parties  impatient  to  cast  upon  each  ol^r  a 
still  greater  crimov  Immense  crowds  of  people  besieged  the 
doors  and  avenues,  in  that  silent  but  feverish  immobility  which 
characterises  the  vague  emotion  of  a  multitude  torn  by  two 
conflicting  sentiments :  the  horror  of  a  crime  execrated  by  all, 
and  c^uietude  on  its  own  destiny*. 

After  a  long  delay  which  was  filled)  up  witii  conversationa 
in  an  under  tone,  and  by  the  circulation,  of  inteUigence  from 
without,  the  president  and  secretaries^  entered  t^e*  hall  of 
assPemUy  indicatmg  in  dress  and  featusss  their  grief  for 
the  event  of  the  night.  They  had  scaieeiy  takoa:  their  seats 
when  a  deputy  of  the  extreme  right,  M.  GJausel  da  €ous8^> 
gues  demanded  to  be  beard. 

This  was  one  of  those  men  such  as  are  always  to  be?  found 
in  excited  assemblies,  who  are  credulous  from,  hatred,  and  cruel 
firam  thoughtlessness,  who  condense  within  themselves,  like 
hollow  clouds,  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere^  and  who, 
through  excessive  zeal,  are  eager  to  give  a  responsible  voice  to 
the  vague  and  anonymous  rumours  of  party  spirit.  Some 
ultinHnembers  of  the  right  maliciously  rcgoioed  on  seeing  him 
appear  in  the  tribune ;  the  centre  regretted  it,  the  ministers 
lamented,  while  tiie  left  and  the  liberal  party  were  irritated 
before  hand,  certain  of  having  to  put  up  with  an  ineoilt,  or  to 
refute  a  calumny.  *'  Gentlemen!'*  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
expression  of  an  orator  who  pours  out  the  full  inspiration  of 
his  sool;  **  there  i3  no  law  extant  to  regulate,  the  ioxpeachment 
of  ministers,  but  the  nature  of  such  a.  proceeding  demands 
that  it  should  be  made  in  a  public  sitting  and  in  the  face  of 
France*  I  propose  to  the  Chamber,  therefore,  an  act  of  accusa- 
tion against  M.  Decazes,  minister  of  the  interior,  as  anaoaunr 
]^e  of  this  asisasaination !" 


J 
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At  these  words  the  yoice  of  M.  Clausal  de  Coussergaes 
was  drowned  in  the  indignant  exclamations  of  the  centre  and 
the  left.  The  excess  and  wickedness  of  the  act  disgusted  even 
the  least  moderate.  He  quitted  the  tribune  after  having 
obstinately  demanded  to  carry  out  his  accusation.  M.  de 
Villele  reproached  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  he  returned  into 
the  ranks  of  his  friends.  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  with  more 
discretion,  contented  himself  with  demanding  that  the  Chamber 
should  address  the  King,  and  ofiPer  him  its  energetic  co-opera- 
tion in  all  measures  tending  to  repress  those  perverse  doctrines 
which  sap  the  foundations  of  all  thrones  alike.  General  Fov, 
in  the  name  of  the  liberal  party,  agreed  to  an  address  of  con- 
dolence, which  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  expression  of 
their  sorrow,  and  should  not  allow  party  dissensions  to  inter- 
rupt the  unanimity  of  the  public  grief.  "  If  such  an  event," 
he  said  with  propriety  and  truth,  "  be  deplorable  for  all,  it  is 
especially  so  for  the  friends  of  liberty,  for  they  cannot  doubt 
that  their  adversaries  will  avail  themselves  of  this  execrable 
crime  to  try  and  rob  the  country  of  those  liberties  which  the 
King  has  conferred  upon  it,  and  is  desirous  of  maintaining !" 
This  integrity  of  moderation  of  General  Foy  won  him  golden 
opinions.  A  committee  was  nominated  to  draw  up  the  address, 
and  the  Chamber  separated  in  silent  expectation.  The  people 
dispersed  in  melancholy  and  good  order. 

On  the  following  day  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues  renewed 
his  motion  in  a  modified  form.  He  suppressed  the  phrase 
"  complicity  in  the  murder"  which  inculpated  the  individual, 
and  substituted  for  it  the  word  treason  which  inculpated  the 
system,  M.  Courvoisier  moved  that  the  authentic  report  of 
the  previous  day's  sitting  should  specify  the  indignation  of  the 
assembly  on  hearing  the  proposition  of  M.  Clausel  de  Cous- 
sergues; M.  Benoit,  an  old  administrator  under  the  empire, 
who  had  joined  the  royalists  with  ardour  since  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  opposed  the  motion  of  M.  Courvoisier,  and 
defended  the  right  of  deputies  to  impute  faults  to  a  minister. 
But  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues  had  imputed  a  crime  to  M. 
Decazes.  M.  de  Saint- Aulaire,  father-in-law  of  the  insulted 
minister,  rushed  to  the  tribune  to  avenge  his  relative,  but  his 
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position  was  more  eloquent  than  his  speech.  The  loftiness 
and  energy  of  his  attitude  raised  him  beyond  truth  and  nature. 
"  Since  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues,"  he  said,  *•  persists  in  re- 
producing his  proposition,  since  he  perseveres  in  this  accusa- 
tion— a  monument  of  his  madness,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to 
speak,  but  I  shall  only  reply  by  a  single  word,  and  shall  content 
myself  with  saying  to  him :  You  are  a  calumniator!" 

The  accusation  characterised  by  this  single  word  fell  under 
the  reprobation  of  all  serious  men.  M.  Decazes,  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  responsibility,  under  the  exclamations  of  resent 
ment  which  arose  against  him  from  the  tomb  of  the  prince, 
under  his  personal  sorrow,  and  under  the  tears  of  the  King, 
had  the  firmness,  however,  to  appear  before  his  enemies,  to 
shield  his  master,  and  to  brave  with  disdain  the  insults  of  hatred. 
But  the  effort  he  made  was  evinced  in  the  paleness  and  melan 
choly  of  his  features,  and  the  dejection  of  his  voice.  Few  men 
have  ever  had  in  their  public  lives  a  more  terrible  and  more 
complicated  situation  to  contend  against.  He  was  in  appear- 
ance the  minister,  but  in  reality  he  was  already  the  victim 
ascending  the  rostrum  to  gratify  more  eflfectually  the  looks  and 
the  ferocious  joy  of  his  triumphant  enemies  He  confined 
himself  to  reading  the  electoral  law  bill  which  dispUu;ed  the 
parliamentary  influence  in  the  country,  and  restored,  as  spolia 
opima  deposited  upon  the  tomb,  the  power  and  the  ascendancy 
to  the  ultra-royalists.  The  latter  accepted  the  offering,  but  in 
their  hopes  they  had  already  demolished  the  hands  that  pre 
sented  it.  Two  harsh  laws,  suspensive  of  personal  freedom 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  were  offered  by  the  minister,  iii 
expiation  of  the  blood  that  was  shed  by  a  fanatic,  and  as  a 
ransom  for  the  ministry.  Advances  thrown  away !  The  palace, 
the  court,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  saloons,  the  streets,  the  public  journals,  resounded  with  the 
most  fiery  invectives  against  the  motel  accomplice  of  the 
assassination.  "  His  feet  have  slipped  in  the  blood,"  wrote 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the  Conservateur^  thus  making  of 
death  an  image  to  serve  hatred,  and  of  this  image  a  calumny 
against  a  political  adversary,  broken-hearted  and  'beat  down  ia 
his  misfortunes.     In  this  great  writer  was  recognised  the  man 
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in  whom  poetical 'passions  had  stifled  the  magnanimitj  of 
genius.  Eveiy  weapon  was  acceptable  to  him  and  to  his  friends, 
provided  it  struck  their  victim.  These  insinuations  and  invec- 
tives increased  hourly  against  M.  Decazes.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  if  he  had  been  more  devoted  at  that  time  to  his 
ambition  than  to  his  master,  M.  Decazes  would  have  found  au 
asylum  against  this  persecution,  as  Necker  did  in  1789,  in  the 
revolutionaiy  and  Bonapartist  party  hostile  to  the  Bourbons. 
This  part^  half  overthrown  by  the  effects  of  Louvel's  poniard, 
ofEsred  the  young  minister  alliance,  support,  popularity,  and 
deference,  which  would  have  made  him  a  dangerous  chief  of 
faction  if  he  had  consented  to  accept  them.  The  King's 
heart  was  in  his  hand :  it  was  still  in  his  power  at  this  mo- 
ment to  make  this  prinoe  break  every  compact  of  weakness 
with  his  family,  and  to  lead  him  by  a  second  5th  of  September 
to  such  a  distance  from  his  brother  that  all  return  to  the 
royalists  would  have  been  impossible.  To  remove  the  Count 
d*Artois  from  his  little  agitating  court  at  Paris,  to  unmask  the 
intrigues  constandy  hatching  by  his  partisans,  to  declare  him 
incapable  of  reigning,  by  obstinately  wishing  to  reign  in  antici- 
pation, and  through  a  faction,  instead  of  the  will  of  the  nation ; 
to  declare  the  crown  to  devolve  on  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me» 
or,  on  his  Refusal,  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  the  King;  to 
change  the  electoral  law,  and  to  summon  the  masses  to  the 
committees ;  these  were  the  measures  which  the  friends  c^  the 
Count  d'Artois,  the  caluxmiiators  of  the  press,  and  the  und«>- 
hand  cimspirators  of  the  anti-chambers  of  the  King^e  brother,  in- 
cessantly accused  M.  Decazes  of  counselling  and  premeditating. 
An  obscure  intrigue,  partially  disclosed  some  mcmths  before, 
and  which  had  been  called  the  *' conspiracy  of  the  terrace  on 
the  river  side,"  had  half  revealed  intentions  in  its  authors  of 
ddthroning  Louis  XVJII.  in  favour  of  his  brother,  which 
might  give  cause  for. retaliation  in  an  opposite  sense.  Such 
retaliation  would  have  been  carried  higher  and  &rther  than  the 
fsriminals,  for  the  Count  d'Artois,  an  honourable  and  religiouB 
prince,  formed  no  sinister  plots  against  his  brother :  he  wis 
only  guilty  in  the  intriguing,  mercenary,  and  ambitious  dnsle 
«Uh  whidbi  he  allowed  himself  to  be.  surrounded.    But  tUs 
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circle  composed  of  some  bishops  of  the  exclusive  dmrch,  im- 
placable against  liberty  of  conscience,  of  great  lords  of  the 
old  court,  irreconcilable  with  revolutionary  equality,  and  of 
some  bold  and  agitating  men,  who  kept  those  old  passions  inB 
state  of  fermentation  to  establish  their  own  importance  oh 
secret  serrices.  was  so  odious  to  the  country  that  the  blow 
which  might  &11  upon  it  ^m  the  hand  of  the  King,  or  has 
minister  would  appear  excusable  either  from  danger  or  hatred. 
To  be  just  towards  the  fallen  favourite  himself,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  it  indicates  self-denial  and  greatness  of  soul  in  him 
not  to  have  stayed  himself  in  his  fall  by  such  culpable  ex- 
pedients of  government,  and  not  to  have  pulled  down  the  Eiqg 
and  the  monarchy  with  him  in  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes. 

XIX. 

M.  de  YitroUes,  who  was  Hie  first  person  admitted  into 
the  privacy  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  after  the  first  moments 
left  by  grief  and  propriety  to  the  sincere  tears  of  the  prince, 
hinted  to  him  that  it  would  be  equally  auitable  to  his  des- 
pair and  dignily  to  quit  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  imme- 
diately, in  order  to  proclaim  a  more  irreconcilable  schism  with 
the  fkYQurite,  and  to  retire  with  his  court  to  the  palace  of 
the  Elysee.  He  farther  represented  to  the  prince  that  the 
uncertainty  of  the  sex  of  the  child  which  the  widow  of  the 
Duke  de  Berry  then  bore  in  her  womb,  leaving  the  crown 
without  any  certain  heir  after  himself  and  the  Duke  d*Angoa- 
l^me,  it  would  be  his  policy  to  do  violence  to  his  grief,  and  to 
marry  again.  It  is  even  said  that  he  proposed  to  him  to  marry 
the  widow  of  the  King  of  Etruria,  daughter  of  Charles  IV., 
Sing  of  Spain,  whose  son  he  might  adopt,  a  Bourbon  of  the 
Spanish  branch,  an4  to  whom  he  could  devolve  the  crown  in 
removing,  by  a  coup  d'Haty  the  odious  and  suspected  brandx  of 
OxJaans. 

The  silence  of  the  prince  was  his  only  answer  to  the  nn- 
seasonable  insinuations  of  M.  de  Yitrolles,  supported  on  the 
following  day  in  the  papers,  by  the  pathetic  appeals  of  M.  de 
Chateaabxialid  and  the  other  writers  of  his  party.    From  all 
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fiides  they  excited  the  indignation  of  the  King's  brother,  of  the 
Duchess  d'Angouldme,  and  of  her  husband,  against  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  King  in  purging  his  councils  and  his  court  of  the 
obnoxious  man.  They  resolved,  at  the  instigation  of  M.  de 
Yitrolles,  to  make  a  decisive  application  to  the  King.  For 
this  they  had  the  authority  of  their  blood,  and  the  authority  of 
their  grief.  They  had  farther,  in  the  heart  of  Louis  XVIIl., 
a  secret  understanding  which  began  to  take  root,  and  of  which 
M.  Decazes  himself  was  ignorant. 

The  mysteries  of  politics  are  often  m  the  deep  shades  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  most  secret  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  kings. 
The  hand  of  an  invisible  female  sometimes,  unknown  to  the 
world,  moves  those  springs  which  occasion  the  ruin  or  the  sal- 
TEtion  of  empires.  We  are  about,  for  the  first  time,  to  unveil 
that  hand,  which  at  this  period  was  still  concealed,  and  which 
afterwards,  so  long  and  so  openly  managed  the  mind  of  the 
King. 

XX. 

There  was  a  lady  at  that  time  in  Paris,  young,  handsome, 
and  naturally  eloquent,  equally  formed  to  seduce  Uie  heart  and 
the  eyes  of  a  prince  who  loved  women  without  profaning  them, 
and  who,  at  all  times,  had  sought  in  their  society  the  pleasures 
of  attention  and  friendship,  rather  than  the  voluptuousness  ■of 
love.  The  age  and  infirmities  of  Louis  XYIII.  had  still  far- 
ther purified  in  him  the  inclinations  of  nature.  He  wished 
for  relaxation  and  confidence,  not  for  the  gratification  of  pas- 
sion ;  he  might  have  a  friend,  but  not  a  favourite.  His  pi^- 
lection  never  exposed  the  object  of  his  preference  to  scandal  or 
suspicion. 

This  lady  was  called  the  Countess  du  Gayla.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  M.  Talon,  an  ancient  magisterial  name.  His 
father,  a  man  of  high  intrigue  during  the  struggles  between 
the  court  and  the  revolution  from  1789  to  1792,  had  been 
connected  with  Mirabeau,  with  the  Count  de  Lamarck,  and 
even  with  the  chiefs  of  the  demagogues.  He  had  played 
between  the  parties,  to  the  advancement  of  his  iambition  and 
his  fortune,  one  of  those  double-faced  and  ambiguous  parts 
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which  render  those  who  accept  them  necessary  though  not 
estimable.  He  aspired  to  the  ministry  through  every  channel, 
serving  or  defeating  the  chiefs  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  ia 
proportion  as  they  made  him  hope  or  despair  of  attaining  tha 
object  of  his  ambition.  He  had  also  been  mixed  up  with  the 
intrigue  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  now  Louis  XVIII.,  in 
1791.  At  the  moment  when  the  unfortunate  Favras  was 
iudicially  executed  for  the  crime  of  high  treason  and  seduction 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  without  revealing 
anything  of  his  connection,  real  or  supposed,  with  the  brother 
of  Louis  XVl.,  M.  Talon  had  received,  it  is  said,  the  compro 
mising  confidence  of  the  dying  man,  and  a  deposit  of  papen 
criminatory  against  the  Count  de  Provence.  These  documents, 
preserved  by  M.  Talon,  constituted  a  menace  or  a  hope,  always 
suspended  over  the  honour  of  the  King.  As  an  emigrant  con- 
tinuing to  intrigue  in  London,  M.  Talon  returned  to  Franca 
under  the  Empire,  was  afterwards  banished  from  Paris  as  an 
agitating  and  dangerous  man  under  every  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  died  in  exile  before  the  Hestoration.  He  had  left 
to  his  daughter  the  precious  deposit  of  the  papers  of  Favraa, 
the  pledge  of  future  gratitude  and  favour  in  the  event  of  a 
return  of  the  monarchy.  Such  was  the  public  rumour,  which 
has  never  been  confirmed  or  denied,  but  to  which  subsequent 
events  have  imparted  some  credit  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
Such  an  origin  and  such  a  lineage  were  calculated  to  give  thi« 
young  lady,  in  spite  of  her  youdi  and  her  candour,  some  tradi- 
tions of  the  paternal  genius,  of  the  management  of  parties,  and 
of  the  seductions  of  the  court. 

XXI 

She  had  been  brought  up  at  a  school  of  f  emioine  diplomacy, 
in  the  Imperial  senunary  of  Ecouen,  conducted  by  Madame 
Campan,  a  lady  well  trained  in  court  artifices.  She  had  there 
formed  a  Mendship  of  childhood  vrith  the  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  then  Hortense  Beauhamais,  since  become 
Queen  of  Holland,  and  subsequently  Duchess  of  Saint-Leu* 
Though  belonging  to  another  caste,  she  had,  during  the  Em- 
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pire»  and  even  during  the  hundred-days,  cultivated  this  friend- 
ship, always  agreeable,  and  eventually  useful,,  with  the  tsherished 
daughter-in-law  of  Napoleon.     She  had  married  a  gentleman 
of  high  birth,  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
but  domestic  unhappiness,  not  aggravated  by  any  criminality, 
had  separated  her  from  her  husband.     Being  thus  virtoallj  a 
widow,  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  burthened;  alone 
and  without  fortune  with  the  care  and  future  prospects  of  her 
children,  still  in  the  cradle,  she  lived  retired  and  free  from 
reproach  in  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  in  famiOar 
intercourse  with  the  Countess  de  Rully,  her  friend,  the  natural 
daughter  of  the  prince.     Her  wit,  her  grace,  her  seductiye 
manners,  were  only  known  to  a  limited  but  pious  and  elegant 
circle.     She  possessed  the  modesty,  the  reserve,  and,  'as  it 
were,  the  presentiment  of  the  destiny  of  Madame  de  Main 
tenon,  not  laying  herself  out  for  admiration,  but  allowing  her 
self  to  be  sought  for  in  the  shade  by  that  of  Louis  XVIII 
Such  was  the  woman  whom  chance,  or  the  premeditation  of 
the  two  parties  of  royalists  and  the  church,  was  ahout  to  intro- 
diice  into  the  cabinet  of  an  old  man,  to  promote  their  designs 

XXII 

At  the  same  period  a  young  man  of  illustrious  birth,  of  a 
chivalrous  figure,  of  external  levity,  but  profound  ambition, 
although  noble,  independent,  and  disinterested,  was  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  court  and  the  capital  by  the  elegance  of  his 
manners  and  the  flutter  of  his  life.  He  was  of  the  great  and 
princely  house  of  La  Eochefoucauld,  made  illustrious  in  war,  in 
literature,  and  even  in  the  feietions  of  the  Fronde  by  the  great 
La  Rochefoucauld;  a  house  which,  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
seemed  to  be  a  portion  of  royalty  itself.  This  faimly  was  divided 
into  several  branches,  some  of  which  had  served  the  revolution^ 
others  the  Empire,  while  that  of  La  Rochefoucauld  de  Dou- 
deauviUis  had  maintained  for  thb  old  Mth  ^and  tiie  old  dynasty 
a  fidelity  proof  against  the  interregnums  and'  the  exiles  of 
legitimate  royalty.  The  Viscount  de  la  Rochefoucattld  belonged 
to  this  unbending  branch  of  the  family,  and  was  the  only  son 
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of  the  Duke  de  Doudeauville,  to  whom  the  vicissitades  of  the 
leyolation  had  left  a  princely  fortune,  great  influence,  and 
personal  consideration,  merited  hj  much  beneficence  and  rigid 
virtue.  The  Viscount  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  in  all  the  ardour 
of  youth,  of  bravery,  and  of  public  spirit,  at  the  moment  of 
Napoleon's  fall,  in  1814,  had  signalised  himself,  at  the  head 
of  the  young  nobility  of  Paris,  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  raise  up  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  to  precipitate  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon.  On  horseback,  with  the  white  colours 
fluttering  on  his  arm,  he  was  seen  riding  through  the  capital, 
exciting  its  wavering  inhabitants  with  the  acclamations  of  a 
new  reign,  on  the  day  the  allies  entered  Paris.  He  was 
erroneously  accused  of  wishing  to  mutilate  the  monuments  of 
French  victory,  by  attaching  a  rope  to  the  statue  of  Napoleon, 
and  harnessing  himself  to  it  with  the  mob  to  drag  it  in  the 
mud.  His  presence  on  the  place  Yenddme  at  the  moment 
of  this  impudent  profanation,  instigated,  in  fact,  by  a  man 
reprobated  by  all  parties,  had  given  some  credit  to  this  error. 
Ardent  in  royalism,  but  upright  in  heart,  and  guiltless  of 
insulting  the  vanquished,  this  young  man  was  designated  by 
his  name,  by  his  political  opinions,  and  by  his  zeal,  to  the 
favour  of  the  King  and  the  princes.  He-  occupied  in  their 
service  one  of  those  high  functions  of  honour  reserved  for 
the  ancient  names  of  the  monarchy.  The  Count  d'Artois 
loaded  him  with  familiar  favours,  and  the  King  himself  showed 
him  much  consideration.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
characters  that  history  can  have  to  describe  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  revolutionaiy  times ;  a  popular  reformer  from  generosity 
of  mind  at  the  commencement,  a  victim  during,  their  excesses, 
constant  after  reverses,  generous  after  triumphs,  and  always 
moderate  and  indulgent. 

xxin. 

The  Viscount  de  la  Eochefoucauld  by  his  family,  by  his 
alliance,  and  by  his  education — which  was  confided  ta  the 
Abbe  Duval,  an  ecclesiastic,  eloquent,  and  influential  amongst 
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the  priesthood — ^by  his  connections  in  society,  and  his  inti- 
macies  at  court,  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  royalism  and  religion, 
of  the  church  and  the  palace,  of  bishops,  princes,  and  courtiers, 
which  was  overshadowed  by  the  favour,  impatiently  submitted 
to,  of  M.  Decazes.  Though  a  stranger  to  that  hidden  and 
mischievous  government  which  endeavoured  to  constitute  itself 
round  the  Count  d'Artois  into  an  ambitious  opposition,  consist- 
ing of  some  ecclesiastics,  emigrants,  and  intriguers,  he  shared 
in  the  animadversions  and  terrors  which  the  concessions  of 
M.  Decazes  and  of  the  King  to  the  ideas,  and  especially  to  the 
men  of  the  revolution,  instilled  into  the  royalists  of  the  Cham- 
ber, of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  the  clergy.  Some  Jesuits, 
those  religious  diplomatists  of  the  church  with  the  people, 
scarcely  perceptible  at  that  time  in  the  conflict  of  opinions, 
began,  however  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  over  the  policy  of 
the  ancient  families.  Permitted,  under  the  Empire,  to  parti- 
cipate with  the  university  in  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes,  the  Jesuits  had  displayed  in  the  art  of  appropriating, 
attaching,  and  affiliating  youth,  a  talent,  a  zeal,  and  virtues  which 
had  elevated  their  name  and  influence  amongst  the  aristocracy 
They  prompted,  unknown  to  them,  those  houses  whose  sons 
they  had  instructed.  Attached  to  the  Bourbons  after  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  they  were  disposed,  even  by  the  spirit  of  their 
institution,  to  connect  this  new  reign  of  the  Bourbons  with  the 
church,  in  order  to  increase  the  religious  faith  of  the  people  by 
the  ascendancy  of  the  royal  power,  and  to  smooth  the  road  to 
power  to  none  but  religious  people.  They  would  naturally 
incline  those  opinions  which  were  subjected  to  them  through 
the  medium  of  conscience,  rather  towards  the  clerical  policy  of 
the  Count  d'Artois,  than  the  profane  and  philosophical  policy 
of  the  King.  The  reign  of  a  sovereign  royalty  agreed  better 
with  their  nature  than  that  of  a  deliberative  constitution,  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  enthral  a  court  than  a  people,  and  to 
govern  a  king  than  public  opinion.  This  was  the  first  germ  of 
what  was  called  some  years  after  the  congregation,  an  associated 
power  partly  sacred,  partly  profane,  partiy  religious,  partly 
ambitious,  which,  in  reality,  exercised  at  a  later  period  so  for- 
midable and  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  Bour* 
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bons.  This  congregation  mthout  a  body,  invisible  to  the  eye, 
scarcely  known  to  itself  in  these  first  years  of  the  reign,  already 
exercised  a  moral  government  over  the  public  opinions  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  greatly  devout  and  the  grandly  ambitious 
in  the  upper  classes  of  Paris  and  the  provinces.  Like  the  air, 
they  gave  an  inclination  to  things  without  appearing  to  touch 
them.  Many  of  those  who  sought  that  influence  bent  before 
it ;  some,  through  sincere  conversion  of  the  mind  which  led 
them,  from  a  disgust  of  the  present,  to  seels  repose  from  their 
doubts  in  the  traditional  and  consolatory  worship  of  the  past ; 
others,  through  servile  and  interested  adulation  of  opinions, 
which  promised  favour  and  fortune  to  their  votaries. 

All  the  men  and  women  who  professed  these  opinions 
aspired  to  the  overthrow  of  the  favourite.  As  a  new  man, 
M.  Decazes  threw  high  birth  into  the  shade;  as  a  constitu- 
tional minister,  he  disquieted  the  consciences  of  the  absolutists ; 
as  an  adviser  of  the  5th  of  September,  and  the  revolutionary 
promotions  which  had  changed  the  majority  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  he  alarmed  even  the  impartial  royalists  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  monarchy. 

This  was  some  months  before  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry,  when  the  death  of  this  prince  had  not  yet  given  a 
motive  and  a  pretext  for  the  general  clamour  which  was  to  tear 
him  from  the  heart  of  the  king.  It  was  necessary  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  that  heart  to  uproot  from  it  the  power  of  the 
minister,  and  to  replace  it  with  another  ascendant.  An  instru- 
ment was  wanting  for  this  vague  design ;  this  instrument  could 
only  be  a  woman,  and  nature  had  created  her  in  Madame  du 
Cayla.  She  was  sought  for ;  and  friendship  discovered  her  to 
M«  de  la  Eochefoucauld. 

XXIV. 

He  had  been  connected  for  some  years  past  by  a  platonic 
attachment,  pure  as  esteem,  and  ardent  as  adoration,  with  this 
lady,  the  friend  of  his  wife ;  and  whose  beauty,  misfortunes,  and 
irresistible  attractions  he  had  thus  learned  to  appreciate  in  the 
intimacy  of  his  own  family.  A  daily  correspondence  fostered 
between  them  a  community  of  sentiments  and  ideas  which 
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was  flhainotemed  in  their  letters  by  the  tender  titles  of  brothor 
and  sister.    The  letters  of  Madame  du  Gayla,  at  once  pious 
and  tender,  like  female  oonfidences,  oYinoed,  however,   fay 
luminous  ideas  en  the  affairs  of  the- times,  a  pomr  of  refleetioii 
and  a  clearness  of  judgment  which  would  not  hare  astonished, 
either  in  a  S^vigne  or  a  princess,  des  Ursins.    These  letters, 
numi)ers  of  which  have  since  been  pnbli^ed,  doobtless  garre 
to  M.  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  or  to  his  oirde,  the  first  idea  of  the 
plan  of  seduction  which  it  was  desirable  to  attempt  on  the 
ejes,  the  mind,  and  the  heart  of  the  King.     '*  An  Esther/ 'tis 
Madame  du  Gayla  herself  playfully  said,  in  allusion  to  the 
part  they  wished  her  to  perform,  **  was  necessaiy  for  tliis 
Ahasuerus." 

Howeyer  this  might  be,  whether  the  thought  of  the  oom- 
bination  originated  solely  with  the  young  friend  of  this  «educ 
tive  woman,  or  arose  in  her  own  mind  unknown  to  herself,  in 
concert  with  the  views  and  opinions  which  were  fluctuating 
around  her,  the  Viscount  de  la  Roohefoucauld  resolved  to  make 
an  Esther  of  the  woman  he  most  admired  in  the  world,  and  to 
possess  himself,  through  her  means,  of  the  heart  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  for  the  advantage  of  his  political  opinions,  of  the 
monarcdiy,  and  of  religion.  Having  conceived  this  plan,  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  her 
who  was  to  be  its  instrument  or  its  victim;  for  the  part  of 
favourite,  even  if  not  criminal,  had  at  least  its  dangers  in  the 
court,  and  its  evil  interpretation  in  public  opinion. 

XXV. 

In  virtue  of  the  familiarity  established  between  them,  the 
Viscount  de  la  Eochefoucatdd  met  Madame  du  Cayla  one 
evening  the  preceding  autumn,  in  the  saloon  of  the  old  Prince 
of  Oonde,  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  leading  her  into  one  of 
the  retired  alleys  of  the  gardens  of  this  palace,  which  then 
bordered  on  the  Seine,  he  assumed  the  mysterious  air  of  one 
about  to  confide  a  secret,  and  begged  her  seiious  attention  to 
the  overture  he  was  gomg  to  make  to  her.  The  lady  listened 
without  interrupting  him.      *'  Eeligion  and    the  monarchy, 
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"wkdch  you  love  with  all  the  attachment  of  your  family,"* h© 
said,  *'  are  tottering,  and  ready  to  crumble  in  a  new  revoltition. 
The  prime  minister;  whether  through  blindness,  love  of  popu- 
larity, or  ambition,  is  pushing  royalty  to  fatal  concessions, 
which  will  place  it  disarmed  at  the  mercy  6f  its  enemies. 
The  royalists  are  proclaimed  public  enemies  under  a  Mn'g 
whom  they  defend  in  spite  of  himself.  While  the  improvi- 
dence or  presuqiption  of  a  man  too  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
monarch  agitates  external  parties,  his  overbearing  fortune  sows 
disunion,  suspicion,  distrust,  and  even  conspiracy,  within  the 
palace.  The  royal  family,  in  a  divided  state,  weakens  its^ 
by  these  divisions  before  the  common  enemy.  We  are  drawing 
towards  a  precipice;  no  hand  can  tear  from  the  King  the 
bandage  that  blinds  him  but  the  hand  of  a  woman,  gentle 
enough  not  to  give  umbrage  to  his  self-love  while  she  unseats 
his  eyes.  This  prince  must  love  those,  whom  he  suffers  to 
advise  him:  his  heart  constitutes  one  half  of  his  policy. 
Madame  de  Balbi,  M.  Davaray,  M.  de  Blacas  formerly,  and 
M.  Decazes  at  present,  are  the  still  living  proofs  of  this  dispo- 
sition of  his  nature.  It  is  necessary  to  please  in  order  to 
acquire  a  right  to  direct  him.  Women,  illustrious  through 
their  influence,  useful  or  fatal,  over  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  kings,  have  by  turns  ruined  or  saved  royalty,  both  'in 
France  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  is  even  now  from  a  woman  alone 
that  we  can  look  for  the  salvation  of  religion  and  the  monarchy. 
Nature,  birth,  education,  misfortune  itself,  seem  to  have  desig- 
nated you  for  this  part.  Will  you  be  the  saviour  of  the 
princes,  the  friend  of  the  King,  the  Esther  of  the  royalists, 
the  Maintenon,  £rm  and  irreproachable,  of  a  court  which  is  on 
the  way  to  ruin,  and  which  a  woman  alone  -can  reconcile  and 
save?  Solicit  an  audience  of  the  King,  under  pretence  of 
imploring  his  protection,  which  you  are  in  want  of  for  yourself 
and  your  children ;  exhibit  to  him,  as  if  in  a  casual  way,  those 
treasures  of  gracefulness,  wit,  and  good  sense  which  nature 
has  lavished  on  you,  not  for  the  gloom  of  retirement  in  which 
you  bury  them,  but  for  the  full  blaze  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  a  king,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  gifts  of  mind; 
charm  him  in  a  first  interview ;  quit  him  so  that  he  may  feel 
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a.  regret  at  losing  you,  and  a  desire  to  see  yoa  again ;  return 
when  he  recalls  you ;  create,  as  if  for  the  necessity  of  year 
afiairs,  occasions  for  fresh  interviews ;  listen  to  his  confidential 
communications ;  let  some  timid  counsels  escape  you ;  insinuate 
yourself  by  affection  into  his  heart,  and  by  good  sense  into  his 
mind ;  ma,ke  yourself  essential  to  the  relaxation  of  this  suffer- 
ing soul,  overwhelmed  with  the  cares  of  government;  and  when 
your  imperceptible  empire  shall  be  confirmed  by  habit  in  his 
attachment,  make  use  of  this  influence,  by  little  and  little,  to 
uproot  from  his  confidence  the  favourite  by  whom  he  is  fas- 
cinated, to  reconcile  the  King  with  his  brother,  and  with  the 
princes,  and  to  make  them  concur  in  adopting,  in  the  person  of 
M.  de  Villele  and  his  friends,  a  ministry  at  once  royalist  and 
eonstitutional,   which  shall  replace  the  equilibrium  of  the 
throne  on  the  monarchical  basis,  and  prevent  the  impending 
catastrophe  with  which  France  is  threatened." 

XXVI. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  young  negociator  of  the  party 
which  was  already  forming  in  the  Chamber,  between  the  ultra- 
royalists  and  the  daring  royalists  of  the  Count  d'Artois'  anti- 
chamber,  against  the  liberals  of  the  party  of  M.  Decazes. 
But  this  attempt  on  the  self-love  and  ambition  of  a  woman, 
then  timid  and  modest,  and  almost  offended  at  so  strange  a 
proposition,  was  foiled  at  once  by  her  modesty  and  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  "What!"  she  exclaimed  to  her 
friend,  vdth  an  accent  of  astonishment  and  reproach,  "  are 
you  then  so  little  acquainted  vdth  me  as  to  try  to  dazzle  me 
with  a  prospect  of  empire  and  domination  at  the  court  ?  Have 
I  ever  given  you  a  right  to  confound  me, — humble  and  retired 
as  I  am  in  my  gloom  and  my  misfortune,  hating  as  I  do  the 
manoeuvres,  the  intrigues,  and  the  glare  of  courts, — with  those 
bold,  ambitious,  or  hypocritical  women,  who  avail  themselves 
of  their  vices,  or  even  of  their  virtues,  to  seduce  or  govern  the 
hearts  of  kings  ?  Believe  me  that  such  a  part  is  equally  op- 
posed to  my  nature  and  to  my  position ;  and  if  you  wish  that 
we  should  continue  friends,  never  again  speak  to  ma  on  the 
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subject.     I  shall  even  forget  that  you  have  so  little  understood 
mo  as  to  have  spoken  of  it  at  all." 

There  was  so  fixed  an  intention,  and  such  irrevocable  deter- 
mination of  mind  in  the  accent  "with  which  these  words  were 
pronounced,  that  the  negociator  did  not  press  the  matter  any 
farther,  but  thought  of  seeking  some  other  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  successful  combination  of  his  party. 

XXVII 

The  dangers  and  misfortunes  of  Madame  du  Cayla,  resulting 
from  her  rupture  with  her  husband,  who  contested  her  fortune 
with  her,  and  insisted  on  having  his  children,  were  so  imminent, 
that  her  friends,  and  necessity  itself,  counselled  her  to  throw 
herself  on  the  protection  of  the  King.  The  Viscount  d,e  La 
Rochefoucauld,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  chimerical 
projects  which  had  been  rejected  with  such  energetic  repugnance, 
resumed  with  his  friend  his  feeling  of  interest,  the  most  true 
and  the  most  natural,  for  her  unhappy  situation.  He  encouraged 
her  to  solicit  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  to  throw  herself  at 
his  feet,  to  demand  an  asylum  in  his  justice ;  quite  certain  that 
the  tears,  the  eloquence,  and  the  understanding  of  the  suppliant 
would  operate,  in  spite  of  herself,  on  the  eyes  and  mind  of  the 
monarch,  and  that  in  granting  her  the  favour  she  asked,  he 
would  feel  her  attractions.  Whether  reflection  had  modified  the 
first  repugnance  with  which  the  idea  suddenly  presented  to  her 
imagination  had  inspired  the  lady,  and  tliat  the  fancy  recurring 
to  her  mind  had  assumed  a  less  repulsive  form ;  or,  whether  the 
horror  of  bemg  bereft  of  her  children,  had  conquered  her 
timidity  and  reserve ;  or,  that  the  secret  papers  which,  it  was 
said,  she  had  received  from  her  father  appeared  to  her  a  certain 
pledge  of  gratitude  and  favour  to  offer  to  Louis  XVIII.,  she 
decided  on  soliciting  an  audience,  and  presented  herself  before 
the  King. 

She  appeared  in  his  presence  armed  with  what  most  em 
bellishes  a  woman  in  the  eyes  of  a  prince, — ^timidity,  supplication, 
and  tears  The  King  was  more  than  dazded,  he  was  touched 
He  raised  the  young  suppliant,  made  her  sit  down,  conversed 
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mUi  her  aboat  her  Ikther,  aboat  her  children,  and  about  her  mis- 
fortunes.  He  eiijoyed  the  charms  of  her  oonyersation  as  much 
as  the  beauty  of  her  leuse,  and  after  having  granted  her  more 
than  she  had  dared  to  ask,  he  gave  her  permission  to  retire,  aa 
late  as  possible,  desLriBg  her  himself  to  return  to  see  him  on 
stated  days,  and  telling  her  that  his  cabinet  would  be  always 
open  to  her  whenever  ahe  had  a  wish  to  express  to  him. 

The  plan  of  seduction  conceived  by  policy  had,  at  the  first 
look,  been  accomplished  by  nature.  We  are  never  deceived  in 
reckoning  on  the  all-conquering'  power  of  beauty,  and  the  in- 
toxiGation  of  the  eyes  of  a  King.  The  sentiment  of  Louis 
XVIII.  for  this  seductive  woman  bore  from  the  first  day  the 
charsoter  of  love,  which  hid  &om  itself,  under  the  name  of 
friendship,  what  the  age  of  the  monarch  and  the  modesty  of  the 
lady  did  not  suffer  to  be  avowed ;  he  felt  a  degree  of  affection 
which  he  said  was  paternal,  and  called  her  his  daughter ;  not 
daring,  either  from  respect  for  himself,  or  respect  for  her,  to  give 
her  any  other  name.  The  royal  family  informed  by  the  happy 
negociator  of  the  success  of  his  plan,  of  the  inspirations  im- 
parted by  Madame-  du  Cayla  in  the  intimacy  of  their  interviews, 
of  her  increasing  ascendancy  over  the  prince,  of  her  wish  to  re- 
concile the  monarch  with  his  family,  saw  with  pleasure  these 
interviews  of  the  King  and  the  lady,  which  were  concealed 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  knowledge  of  the  minister. 
M.  de  Till^le  and  his  friends  were  acquainted  with  it  by  M.  de 
La  Eochefoucauld,  and  future  plans  of  ministiy  were  already 
founded  upon  this  friendship. 

XXVIII. 

The  King  derived  greater  pleasure  every  day  from  this 
sweet  feminine  familiarity.  It  reminded  him  of  his  friendship 
at  an  earlier  age  for  the  Gountess  de  Balbi,  the  mental  delight 
of  his  youthful  days.  It  taught  him  also  that  his  heart  could 
do  without  M.  Decazes  ;  and  that  there  was,  in  the  friendship, 
of  a  young  woman  with  a  man  of  his  age,  as  much  propriety 
and  more  pleasantness  than  in  the  ascendancy  of  a  favourite* 
He  began  himself  to  interrogate  those  around  him,  as  if  to 
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sound  them  respecting  the  two  objects  of  hiaiaronr,  and  to 
make  them  applaud  his  new  sentiments. 

One  evening  he  called  for  M.  de  La  Bochefoucauld,  and 
asked  him  for  his  opinion  of  M.  Decazes :  *'  M.  .Decazes,"  re* 
plied  the  young  courtier,  with  the  instinct  of  courts,  ''is  tke 
most  attractive  of  men,  and  the  most  sincerely  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  King."  '*  Ah !"  so  I  say  every  day,"  interrupted 
the  prince,  '*  and  I.  am  happy  to  hear  him  thus  spoken  of  by 
yourself.'*  "  Yes,  your  majesty,"  resumed  M.  de  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, "M.  Decazes  has  all  the  qualities  of  an  agreeable  man, 
and  a  useful  minister;  but  the  exclusive  and  jeak>us  royalists 
have  committed  irremediable  feiults  towards  him,  they  have 
harrassed  him  with  injustice  and  bitterness,  and  by  their  im 
placable  hostility  they  have  thrown  him  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemies  of  the  monarchy :  he  has  not  had  the  stoicism  to  resist 
these  iniquities  on  the  one  side,  or  this  interested  popularity  n 
the  other ;  and  by  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  introduction  of 
sixty-four  revolutionary  names  into  the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  has 
broken  the  main  spring  of  the  government,  instead  of  strength 
ening  it,  and  he  has  placed  the  throne  at  the  mercy  of  your 
enemies." 

The  King  listened  without  refuting  him. 

''And  what  is  your  opinion,"  added  the  King,  "  of  Madame 
Du  Cayla?"  The  sincere  courtier  had  no  occasion  to  recur  to 
adulation,  or  complaisance,  to  utter  to  the  King  the  most  ardent 
encomiums  on  the  private  favourite  of  his  heart.  The  King 
listened,  and  even  enhanced  the  eulogium.  M.  de  La  Rochefou- 
cauld learned  from  this  that  M.  Decazes  still  subjugated,  but 
that  his  fair  friend  had  already  intoxicated  the  mind  of  the 
monarch.  He  acquainted  his  friends  with  this  conversation ; 
and  it  was  felt  that  time  was  secretly  undermining  the  minister, 
but  that  they  must  still  wait  to  overturn  him. 

XSJX 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  King,  and  the  progress  of 
this  attempt  upon  his  heart  on  the  evening  of  the  Duke  de 
Beny's  assassination.    We  have  seen  that  M.  de  Yitrolles,  oq 
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his  side,  anxious  to  break  every  tie  between  the  Count  d'Artois  and 
his  brother,  aaid.  to  effect  the  triumph  of  ultra-rojalismi  by  the 
outburst  and  violence  of  this  schism  in  the  royal  family,  con- 
jured his  prince  to  many  again.   The  following  day  he  conjured 
him  to  demand  openly  from  the  King  the  immediate  dismissal 
of  M.  Decazes,  and  to  tell  his  brother  that  he  must  choose 
between  his  fieimily  and  his  minister.     The  Count  d*Artois, 
whose  mind  was  troubled  at  the  same  time  by  his  paternal  grief 
and  his  political  alarm,  and  by  the  ambitious  promptings  of  his 
counsellors,  assembled  around  him  what  the  poniard  had  still 
left  him  of  his  family,  his  son  the  Duke  d*Angouleme,  and  his 
daughter-in-law,  a  living  reproach  to  the  revolution.     The  royal 
family  thus  decimated  repaired  to  the  King's  apartment,  and 
were  announced  to  him.     Louis  XYIII.  expected  this  melan- 
choly visit,  and  felt  himself  too  weak  to  resist  it     What  could 
he  say  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  daughter,  and  a  niece,  mourning 
for  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  cousin,  murdered  the  evening  before, 
the  silent  accusers  of  a  system  to  which  they  attributed  their 
catastrophe,  and   coming   to  present   themselves  as  victims 
marked  out  beforehand  for  similar  attempts     The  King,  the 
princes,  and  the  princess,  continued  a  long  time  silently  looking 
at  each  other  through  their  tears,  without  daring  to  say  what 
was  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  countenances  and  their  pro- 
ceeding :  the  King  feeling  that  they  wanted  to  deprive  him  of 
his  minister,  and  the  princes  understanding  that  in  imploring 
they  came  to  command. 

The  Duchess  d*Angouleme,  bolder  as  being  a  woman,  and 
because  the  demand  in  her  mouth  preserved  the  appearance  and 
the  pathos  of  a  prayer,  at  length  broke  the  silence : ' "  Sire," 
she  said,  in  an  accent  which  seemed  to  comprise  all  the  tears 
and  all  the  blood  of  her  family,  "  we  are  proceeding  towards 
another  revolution.  Stop  it  while  yet  there  is  time !  Your 
throne  has  occasion  for  every  support.  M.  Decazes  has  too 
deeply  injured  the  royalists  to  admit  of  his  joining  them ;  let 
him  retire,  and  all  wll  unite  in  bringing  aid  to  your  govern- 
ment." 

"M.  Decazes,"  replied  the  King  to  his  niece  with  a  stem 
aspect,  ''has  defended  my  authority  against  men  who  may 
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have  done  me  real  service,  bnt  who  yield  with  a  bad  grace  to 
the  restraint  of  the  laws,  and  who  openly  league  themselves 
mth  a  party  that  would  do  violence  to  my  prudence,  in  order 
to  lead  me  into  a  course  of  which  I  disapprove.  This  was  the 
duty  of  a  faithful  minister." 

Then  raising  his  voice,  and  looking  round  with  mingled 
pride  and  anger ;  "M.  Decazes,"  he  added,  ''  has  done  nothing 
but  in  conformity  with  my  sentiments,  my  principles,  and  my 
will.  When  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  tribune  of  the  Cham- 
bers, between  my  royal  will  and  the  acts  of  my  ministers,  I  can 
understand  it ;  but  that  here,  even  in  the  bosom  of  my  own 
family,  this  puerile  distinction  should  be  drawn,  is  a  thing  that 
I  can  only  look  upon  as  an  intentional  offence." 

"  Then,  Sire,"  said  the  Count  d'Artois,  recalling  to  mind 
the  violent  counsels  of  M.  de  VitroUes,  "  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  continue  at  the  Tuileries,  if  M.  Decazes,  publicly  accused  of 
complicity  in  the  death  of  my  son,  by  M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues, 
appears  again  as  minister  in  this  palace !" 

In  repeating,  without  qualifying  it,  the  odious  imputation 
of  men  of  his  party,  the  prince  adopted  it  in  his  own  mind, 
and  gave  consistency,  in  the  excess  of  his  grief,  to  a  shameful 
calumny.  The  King  was  indignant  at  hearing  from  the  lips 
of  his  brother  an  accusation  which  by  impeaching  his  minister 
incriminated  even  himself,  and  reproached  him  with  the  blood 
of  a  nephew.  "  What,  my  brother,**  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  when 
a  faithful  and  unfortunate  minister  is  persecuted  by  a  calumny* 
the  extravagance  of  which  is  equal  to  its  atrocity,  that  you 
would  urge  me  to  dismiss  a  man  who  is  devoted  to  me  ?  The 
deputies  themselves,  his  enemies,  have  repelled  this  accusation 
with  horror,  and  should  I  appear  to  believe  it  when,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  repugnant  to  eveiy  sentiment  of  my  breast !  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  have  never  known  a  more  sincere  and 
more  sensitive  heart  than  that  of  M.  Decazes ;  I  am  convinced 
he  would  have  given  his  life  to  save  that  of  my  nephew,  as 
he  would  give  it  up  for  me.  I  respect  the  errors  of  your  grief; 
mine  is  not  less  cruel*  but  it  shall  not,  however,  force  me  to  be 
unjust  I" 

The  Count  d'Artois,  thunderstruck  by  the  energetic  look 
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and  accent  of  his  btpther,  made  no  reply.  He  felt  that  though 
the  dignity  and  justice  of  the  King  might  repel  injunction  and 
menace,  his  heart  perlu^M,  'would  not  resist  a  prayer.  He 
accordingly,  vdth  his  son  and  the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  ap- 
proached the  King's  chair,  and  all  three  kneeling  before  their 
uncle  and  their  brother,  "  Sire,"  said  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.,  recalling  by  her  attitude  and  dejection  the  disheartened 
victim,  the  daughter  and  sister,  niece  and  aunt  of  cherished 
victuns,  "Ourfamilyhasbeensorely  tried  by  calamity!  let  it, 
however,  he  consoled  by  union !  do  not  refuse  it  the  &voar  it 
prays  for  on  its  kness ! " 

"This  favour,"  added  the  Count  d'Artois  sobbing,     "I 
beg  for,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  my  unfortunate  son!  '* 

The  King  had  softened  from  indignation  to  compassion  for 
his  family :  his  mind  resisted,  but  his  heart  was  bent.  "  You 
will  have  it  so,"  he  sorrowfully  exclaimed ;  «*  well  then,  yoa 
shaM  be  satisfied!'*  The  princes  retired,  and  the  report  of 
the  successful  attempt  they  had  been  counseled  to  make,  gra- 
tified the  hatred  and  ambition  of  their  adherents.  The  King 
sent  for  M.  Decazes,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  and  moving 
interview,  refusing  with  generous  obstinacy  the  resignation 
which  the  minister  begged  him  to  accept,  to  simplify  the 
transaction,  and  to  ofiBsr  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  conoori 
of  the  family.  ''  Ah !  my  child,"  exclaimed  the  King,  more 
vanquished  by  a  sense  of  propriety  than'  by  conviction  in  his 
struggle  with  his  brother,  "  it  is  not  you  they  would  injure, 
but  me !  *'  M.  Decazes  did  not  endeavour,  like  so  many  other 
ministers  dismissed  under  so  many  reigns,  to  increase  the 
embarrassment  of  the  crown  by  pushing  his  master  into  an 
opposite  extreme,  in  order  to  make  himself  necessaiy  by  making 
the  government  difficult  or  impossible  after  him.  He  coun- 
selled the  King  to  have  recourse  to  the  Duke  de  Eichelieu, 
a  man  who  could  not  be  attacked  by  the  royaliists,  and  who 
was  acceptable  to  the  monarchical  liberals;  and  he  himself 
undertook  to  convince  and  conciliate  his  successor.  More  a 
friend  than  a  disgraced  minister  in  this  circumstance,  the 
favourite  showed  himself  superior  to  the  weakness  of  res^t- 
ment.    He  justified  in  his  fall  the  King  who  had  exalted  him. 
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The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  convinced  by  experience  of  the  difficulty 
of  pleasing  a  family  divided  among  itself,  and  instructed  by 
the  note  secrite  of  the  anares  laid  by  the  adherents  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  would  not  consent  to  acceptlhe  ministry  imtil  he  had 
had  a  conference  with  this  pnnce.  The  Count  d'Artois  gaye 
his  word  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  support  the  ministry 
with  all  the  power  of  public  opinion  which  he  commanded  in 
the,  palace^  in  the  royalist  journals,  in  the  peerage,  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu  thought  he 
had  thus  made  sure  of  the  prince,  but  he  soon  perceived  he 
had  not  made  sure  of  the  party. 

The  ministry  was  formed  on  the  21st  February.  The 
Duke  de  Richelieu  presided  over  the  Council  of  Ministers 
without  a  department,  M.  de  Serres  was  appointed  in  his 
absence  to  the  home  department^  and  his  place  was  provisio- 
nally supplied  by  M.  Simeon,  an  old  and  consunuU^e  tacdcian  in 
public  afiGfurs  and  in  the  assemblies,. whose  previous  life  offered 
guarantees  to  tlie  liberals,  and  whose  loyalty  gave  security  to 
royalism.  The.  Count  d'Artois,  that  he  might  have  an  adhe- 
rent in  the  ministry,  introduced  into  it  M.  Capelle,  who  had 
been  appointed,  no  one  knew  whence,  to  the  prefecture  of 
Florence  under  the  Empire.  He  was  a  cherished  proteg6, 
it  was  said,  of  Eliza,  sister  to  Napoleon  and  grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany ;  disgraced  after  1814,  for  having  too  easily  yielded 
to  the  forces  of  the  allies,  he  followed  the  Count  d'Artois  to 
Ghent  during  the  hundred-days,  was  useful  to  this  prince  by 
his  administrative  experience,  and  devoted  himself,  to  his  for- 
tunes with  a  zeal  which  never  after  belied  itself.  M.  Mounier, 
to  whom  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  offered  a  department,  declined 
it  with  a  modesty  that  enhanced  the  value  of  his  talents. 
Wishing  rather  to  serve  than  to  ascend,  he  contented  himself 
vrith  the  direction  general  of  police,  reassuring  both  parties 
by  his  vigilance  and  his  moderation.  M.  Portalis,  whose 
name  figures  under  every  regime,  as  one  of  those  servants 
of  the  state,  who  attach  themselves  more  to  the  functions 
than  the  principles  of  government,  and  who  make  a  sort  of 
appanage  of  high  employments,  replaced  M.  Simeon  in  the 
sub-direction  of  justice.      M.  Pasquier  kept  the  department 
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of  foreign  aflFairs,  passing  from  one  ministry  to  another,  with 
a  pliability  of  mind  and  zeal  which  made  him  acceptable  to  all 
M.  Portal  kept  the  marine,  M.  Roy  the  finances,  M.  de  Latour- 
Maubourg,  the  war-ofl5ce.  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  was  stiU 
the  ministry  of  M.  Decazes,  he  himself  being  left  out.  His 
spirit  survived  his  fall:  the  King  had  only  sacrificed  bis 
name. 

After  this  sacrifice  the  King  loaded  his  ex-minister  ^vith 
tokens  of  attachment,  which  testified  the  continuance  of  his 
personal  confidence  in  the  fevourite  whom  political  necessity 
bad  wrested  from  his  heart  He  conferred  upon  him  the  tide 
of  Duke,  appointed  him  ambassador  to  London,  with  a  salary 
which  placed  the  fortune  of  his  minister  on  a  level  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  British  aristocracy;  to  which  he  added  ma* 
nificent  gifts,  and  tears  more  honorable  to  the  minister  than 
donations.  M.  Decazes  departed  for  England  with  the  entire 
affection  of  his  master,  the  hatred  of  the  royalists,  the  ingratitude 
of  the  liberals,  and  the  regret  of  the  ambitious  and  deposed  j9oc^ 
naires  who  had  shared  in  his  fall,  but  who  saw  in  his  removal 
a  passing  eclipse  of  favour,  and  a  certain  pledge  of  a  secret 
ascendancy  and  a  second  fortune. 

XXX. 

Thus  disappeared,  for  ever,  this  young  minister,  the  aca 
dental  creation  of  circumstances,  of  the  favour  of  a  king,  and  of 
the  unpractised  struggle  of  parties.  The  indecision  and  be- 
wilderment of  a  Restoration  forgotten  in  a  long  exile,  on  re- 
placing its  foot  amidst  darkness,  on  a  soil  which  it  had  not 
yet  sounded,  gave  at  this  first  moment  a  large  scope  to  fa- 
vouritism. Government  was  no  longer  conducted  by  absolute 
authority,  it  was  not  as  yet  conducted  by  authority  in  the 
Cnambers;  the  government,  in  fact,  was  nothing  but  an 
alternation  of  coups  d'etat,  sometimes  for,  and  at  other  times 
against  the  charter,  victory  being  given  in  turn  by  the  King's 
hand  to  the  two  parties  which  royalty  endeavoured  to  balance. 
M.  Decazes,  marked  out  by  chance,  and  remarkable  for  his 
zeal,  won  his  political  fortune  by  his  courage,  confirmed  it  by 
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his  urbanity,  merited  it  by  the  sagacity  of  his  yiews,  shook  it 
by  excessive  compliances,  some  of  them  deplorable,  first  to 
the  court  party,  then  to  the  opposition,  and  lost  it  finally  by  a 
catastrophe  of  i?hich  he  was  innocent,  and  of  which  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  times  wished  to  make  him  an  accomplice  \vhile 
he  was  only  its  victim.  His  fidelity  to  bis  master  and  his 
benefactor  was  complete,  his  conduct  was  variable,  and  his 
system,  which  was  only  the  system  of  the  King,  was  that  of 
a  statesman.  It  consisted  in  energetically  interposing  royalty, 
the  moderator  of  the  new  ideas,  between  the  royalists  eager 
for  reaction,  and  the  liberals  impatient  for  liberty.  There 
was  none  other  practicable  to  make  the  country  acceptable  to 
royalty,  and  royalty  to  the  country.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
King  matured  by  reflection  in  solitude.  To  carry  it  into 
execution  the  King  required  a  new  man,  young  and  without 
other  prospect  than  his  personal  favour ;  that,  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  royalist  and  revolutionary  parties,  he  should  have 
no  signification  but  in  himself,  and  no  future  prospect  but  in 
the  charter.  The  King  had  found  this  man  in  M.  Decazes, 
and  had  attached  himself  to  him  with  an  obstinacy  which 
partook  at  least  as  much  of  policy  as  of  friendship.  M.  De- 
cazes was  not  only  the  favourite  of  a  king,  but  the  favourite 
of  a  system,  and  in  fsdling  he  dragged  down  the  system  with 
him.  When  the  royalists  attained  power  they  were  compelled 
to  restored  this  fiallen  system  and  to  practice  it  after  him.  M. 
de  Vill^le  was  the  Decazes  of  the  royalist  majority,  as  M 
Decazes  had  been  the  Yill^le  of  the  King.  For  this  reason 
his  name  wOl  appear  in  history  above  the  names  of  the  common 
race  of  favourites,  who  only  represent  the  caprice  of  kings;  M. 
Deca^^  is  the  representative  of  a  just  idea,  the  reconcilement 
of  a  revolution  and  a  royalty.  He  was  the  statesman  of  con- 
cord, of  impartiality  and  of  the  charter;  and  if  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  separate  parties  ferociously  bent  on  destroying 
each  other,  he  had  the  glory  of  falling  between  them  with  the 
only  truth  which  could  perpetuate  the  throne  of  his  master. 

His  greatest  error  was  not  in  his  fall,  but  in  reappearing 
upon  the  scene  after  he  had  honourably  quitted  it.  His  proper 
aqrlum  was  retirement^  his  dignity  inaction,  his  greatness  the 
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liitwn.  WiMiia mm  hsaa  afpootdwd iso  tfloadtj  to  the  hoixt 
of  41  (king,  mad  pensaoijBied  with  Mn  jaae  of  iikoBe  ^aoohs  which 
coBStilttto  eras  in  liie  aonaib  <of  a  nstian,  lie  shMiM  disappeu: 
with  the  eTaats  in  whieh  he  ksM  ^mhodiad  his  naise.  The 
name  of  M.  Becazes  fihooiUL  disaffoar  wida  Louis  XYIII. 
Histoiy  leeognisea  such  names  in  obscmity,  hat  noYer  ^ain 
in  the  crowd.  Fallen  from  the  summit  of  pomsr,  the  states 
man  riaea  no  moro  ustil  time  has  embalmed  las  memoKy.. 
isolaEfcieil  ia  the  migeaij  of  idiagEaaa. 
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TfiB  .fleiioas  and  |)roiangBd  emdhu  piiodueed  by  tbe  death  of 
the  Bake  de  Berxy,  tlie  expectataim  i)f  his  posthumoos  issue, 
tibe  Ml  of  the  fiavcNirite,  the  saJds&ciMiD.  given  to  the  rojal 
family,  :and  the  ehaiacter,  At  ^9iDce  aumaaxshical  and  modecate 
«f  the  miQiBtiy,  seemed  to  soothe  lor  a  momemt  the  irritatioii 
of  die  loyalist  party,  and  the  alarms  of  tihe  Lyberals.  Est  this 
eaim  vma  only  the  fnneral  tmoe.  The  laws  for  the  censoKship 
af  the  press,  for  the  sappression  of  indiyidual  liberty,  and  the 
electoral  law,  prepared  by  M.  Decazes,  and  laid  belbre  the 
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Chambers,  ^th  some  modificadons,  by  tbe  new  ministiy,  caused 
an  explosion  of  rage  which  was  enyenomed  by  the  blood  of  the 
prince,  and  which  could  no  longer  be  restrained  in  the  hearts  of 
tlie  people.  M.  Pasquier  £rankly  avowed  to  the  Chamber  that  in 
these  laws  the  goTomment  really  demanded  a  dictatorship. 
''  It  is  a  dictatorship  given  to  a  party  thirsting  for  vengeance," 
responded  Manuel.  Benjamin  Constant  emboldened  by  the 
election  which  had  absolved  his  double  defection  of  1814  and 
1 816 ,  attacked  the  characters  of  ministers  with  a  bitterness  of  in- 
vective as  though  it  had  no  retaliation  to  dread ;  M.  de  Lafiajette 
spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  master  experienced  in  revolutions,  pre- 
dicting in  their  apparent  slumber  their  approaching  triumph ; 
General  Foy,  as  a  loyal  citizen,  who  participates  in  the  grief 
of  kings,  but  who  refuses  to  offer  up  hecatombs  of  freedom  at 
their  mourning.  Irritated  by  the  insulting  apostrophes  of  the 
deputies  of  the  right,  he  designated  as  a  handfid  of  toretches  the 
men  who  had  hailed  the  triumph  of  the  foreigners  over  their 
country.  At  these  words  an  emigrant,  a  relative  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  the  deliverer  of  her  country  by  a  crime  resembling 
that  of  Judith,  arose  and  hurled  at  the  general,  one  of  those 
insulting  reprisals  which  the  Eomans  despised  and  the  French 
wash  out  with  blood.  The  two  adversaries  exchanged  shots  on 
the  following  day  without  any  fatal  results ;  after  which  the 
general  ascended  the  tribune,  and  satisfied  the  honour  of  the 
emigrant,  who  on  his  part  rendered  homage  to  the  courage  of 
the  patriots.  The  right  applauded  this  mutual  reparation ;  the 
left  astonished  at  the  condescension  of  the  general,  murmured 
and  seemed  to  reject  all  justice  and  all  peace.  The  implacable 
animosity  of  the  one  side,  excited  party  excesses  on  the  other. 
The  revolution  and  the  counter-revolution  personified,  looked 
each  other  in  the  fiace  during  the  long  debates  on  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  proposed  laws.  M.  Benoist  exclaimed 
^t  tbe  counter-revolution  was  accomplished,  and  that  the 
charter  was  nothing  but  its  reign.  A  deputy  of  the  South,  a 
conscientious  echo  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  all  controversy 
tolerated  in  matters  of  faith,  was  an  impiety  of  thought,  de- 
clared that  liberty  was  the  greatest  plague  that  could  be 
inflicted  upon  nations.    Manuel  denounced  to  the  countxy*  the 
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new  alliance  between  the  government  and  the  men  of  1815, 
deposed  by  the  6th  of  September,  and  these  men  he  called  the 
figustious.  The  capital,  excited  every  evening  by  the  noise  of 
these  combats  of  the  day  in  the  Chambers,  took  fire  at  these 
flashes  of  the  orators.  Mobs  were  formed  in  the  public 
places,  the  students,  the  disbanded  officers,  the  conspirators  of 
secret  societies,  as  yet  masked  under  an  appearance  of  respect 
for  the  charter,  those  who  were  discontented  without  cause  and 
seditious  without  party,  the  men  who  float  with  every  breeze 
on  the  surface  of  great  populations,  began  to  boil  and  bubble 
at  stated  hours,  at  the  silent  signal  of  the  assemblages.  The 
police  watched  them,  harassed  them,  and  only  increased  their 
numbers  by  attempting  to  disperse  them.  Paris  presented 
every  night  the  aspect  and  the  presage  of  revolutions.  In 
the  midst  of  this  fermentation  the  ministry  brought  forward 
the  electoral  law,  which  was  to  disarm  the  nation,  and  decree 
with  the  double  vote  a  political  privilege  to  the  aristocratical 
classes  in  the  departments. 

II 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  discussion,  preceded  by  so  many 
storms,  opened  amongst  120  speakers,  ranged  on  both  sides  of 
public  opinion,  to  attack,  or  to  defend  the  cause  whidi  the 
government  threw  in  as  a  fire-brand  of  desperate  struggle 
between  the  revolution  and  the  crown.  General  Foy  demon 
strated  in  every  page  of  our  annals  for  several  ages  past,  the 
increasing  equality  of  rights  amongst  the  national  classes,  and 
that  the  new  order  of  things  could  be  fixed  and  unshaken  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  this  civic  equality.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  man,  the  theoretic  code  of  the  revolution,  elucidated  by 
sound  reason  and  a  moderate  conscience.  "  To  support  the 
throne  upon  an  aristocracy  in  such  a  country,**  concluded  the 
orator,  '*  is  to  support  it  upon  an  abyss ! "  M.  de  Labourdonnaie, 
the  boldest  and  most  eloquent  of  the  leaders  of  the  right,  and 
the  most  popular  in  the  saloons  of  the  aristocracy,  loudly 
advocated  privilege  as  a  necessity  of  the  monarchy.  '*  It  can  no 
longer  be  saved  but  by  those  most  interested  in  it,  and  the 
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most  interesled  aro'  tike  most  wedd^.  Let  stgrd^  dMow, 
therefore,  it  s  for  it  a  qmstioit  of  life  or  dMtk!  Tfafmo- 
lutidir  adyaoMea,  aod  the  oriftammt  isa^ottsi  disappear  befiwe' 
tJie  tn-eoloved  flag  r 

The  aaseinbly  Bf^  into  two  partiea  m&mat  anyinteF^ 
mediate  po^»er,  was  flnetmting'  bedrwaids  aad  ifltwaris  -mtksaat 
any  oennterpoise.  Twai  mm&  attenqated  to  form,  om ;  these 
were  the  chiefs  ei  the  Doctrimnn  party,  who  had  faikft  firaoBi 
power  witii  M.  I>ecflzes>  impeiceptihle  in  mnshtf ,  powetM  m 
taleiit,  iacapaUe  of  long  heaEiog  disgnse  or  inactna.  Bona 
partist  hefere  1814,  ngralist  in  1815,  libetal  mdeirlL  Decaaesr 
diseontented  afler  hm,.  lending  tiienia^es  to  eyayihk^  witfar 
out  eommittiDg  themselTea  to  any,  and  ofiezing  themselves  to 
both  paetiee  wkh  a  akilftd  reserve  to  goyem  them,  the  one  by  the 
other,  and  to  nngmfy  themselves  by  tfaek  divisions.  Measieius 
Gidzot,  Be  Stael,  De  Broglie^  De  Baraistoi»  De  Saimt-ABhitB, 
and  moEsy  yoong  men  who  felt  in  them:  tiie  slamnlaB  of  theiv 
capacity  and  their  future  ambition,  eosqiziaed  the  naeLaw  ol 
this  thkd  party.  M.  Laine,  and  M.  de  Serres,  the  two  greatest 
characters,  and  the  two  most  pathetic  orators  of  the  Bestora- 
tion,  had  been  for  a  moment  caressed  by  them,  and  seduced  by 
^lot  lofty  neutrality  between  the  factions,  which  is  the  tendency 
of  elevated  minds.  But  thor  dnint^ested  anihitiBn,  whidi 
only  aspifed  to  yivtney  smA  whack  tota^-  overlooked  itself  in 
the  xDterestsi  of  their  cooatxy,  had  already  detached  them  irem 
iMs  Iktle  groop,  too  much  reaemblmg  a  sect,  and  too  naanm 
to<  contain  their  lofty  souls.  Two  other  ontors  caldbrated  for 
their  services  to  royalty,  coDsecmted  by  the  psosenptioiis, 
invested  with  the  anthority  of  age  and  the  frohity'  ai  their  lives, 
eoUeeted  around  them  at  that  time  these  young  neopkytes 
without  a  Blasts.  These  were  M.  Boyev  GbUasd,  and  M 
GamiiHe  Jerdao 


in. 

M.  BOfev  Colkrd  was  abeadly  bor deiiag  on  cid  ags^  butdt 
was  that  green  old  age  wMch  i<i  nBordy  the  matmity  ol  tltaai^ 
fie  was  in  body  and  mind  an  antiq^M  figure,  ooahakeii  m^iilm 
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midst  of  this  modem  and  exeitabk  woild.  Hia  statoiie  ^mB 
to%  and  powerfbl,  bis  eoiBitenanoei  stenv  ^  ^ook  psBetzatizig 
9aA  austere,  his  mien  mf^estic,  has  attitade  sedate,  bis  mo«di 
geMrailj  dosect^  and  never  more  than  half  unbending  hds  h«ow 
l^  a  smile  foil  of  reserve,  and  sometimea  of  disdain.  He 
appeafed  amidrt  these  asseniblies,  at  the  summit  of  wbicb  be 
sat:  aparty  fonaed  of  oeUfer  and  less  mateidid  day  Iban  those 
hf  wbom.  be  mm  uurounded^  He  did  not  break  forth  in  great 
q^ndflur,  iat  no  gieat  tmrk  of  action,  of  literatose^  or  of  ek*- 
quenee  bad  ewet  ittuetrated  bia  name,  but  be  brc^e  fortii,  so  to 
^peak,  in  mystery.  It^vas  felt  that  bis  shadows  concealed 
great  ligbts;  people  believed  in  bhn,  and  waited  upon  bia 
accents,  they  boped  and  they  feaiBd  great  things  from  this 
man.  He  was  ^t  sort  of  oracle  from  wbom  long  speeches 
ava  not  espeeted,  but  whose  sin^e  word  is  sufficient  to  cause 
silttice  and  long  thought  amongst  the  superstitious  fcitb&d. 
Everything  was  mysterious  in  the  life  and  pbysognom^7  of 
this  old  man. 

Bom  of  a  rural  family  of  mucb  consideration  in  Champagne, 
the  least  excitable  province  of  all  France — though  it  did  give 
birth  to  Danton— he  bad  been,  it  was  said,  secretary  of  the  re- 
voliBbionaxy  ooanMine  <Sf  Paiis  under  P^tbion ;  naturally  averse 
t»  the  cnoMe.  and  excesses  of  the  multitudey  be  bad  passed 
tbnmgh  the  revc^tionin  the  loneliness  and  grief  of  a  man  who 
escapes  fcom  the  crowd  by  obscurity.  He  afterwards  took  refiige 
iBt  speeuktive  philosephy,  for  whicb  bis  reasoning  and  oontro- 
veisial  gemus^bad  moie  aptitude  tbaii  for  polities,  the  scienee 
of  iuirtinat  and  impulse.  He  had  kept  a  school  and  formed  a 
sect  in  thu  vague  and  qntematie  teaching  of  philosopby.  His 
lessens  and  bia  books  bad  revealed  bis  name  to  a  small  nuidber 
of  those  wba  agitate  their  minda  hi  or  against  systems  in  an 
age-  of  action.  But  thai  cel^sily  whicb  has  no  judges  ia  the 
moat  iaaoinating  and  the- least  contee^d  of  all,  becanse  the  in- 
dolence of  pujbiic  opioiott  is  better  pleased  to  &rm  a  judgment 
upon  hearsay  than  upon  words. 

Though  buried  to  appearance  in  these  speodationa  of  pki- 
IdBopby,  M.  Boyer-OoliBsd  connected  with  M.  Becqfuet,  a  ma» 
of  equal  virtue  but  of  more  activity,  bad  been  pointed  oiii  t9 
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the  King,  Louis  XVIII.,  at  Hartwell,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  at  Paris,  the  most  hostile  to  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon,  and  to  his  destraction  of  nationalities  and  liberties 
mder  the  name  of  conquests.    M.  Boyer-OoUard  aspired  from 
that  time  to  a  government  in  which  the  monarchical  right,  mo- 
derate because  it  is  inviolable,  might  be  reconciled  with  the 
freedom  of  thinking  and  voting  in  a  liberal  constitution.     He 
had  accepted  the  dangerous  title  of  correspondent  of  Louis 
XVIII.  at  Paris ;  he  had  formed  apart  of  that  secret  council,  of 
which  M.  Becquetand  theAbb6  de  Montesquieu  were  members, 
not  to  conspire  against  Napoleon,  but  to  guide  from  afar  the 
mind  of  the  exiled  King  through  all  the  obscurities  of  public 
opinion  in  France.     Napoleon  was  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  secret  council,  but  did  not  punish  it  even  with  disgrace. 
He  rather  preferred,  as  better  policy,  that  the  pretender  should 
receive  intelligence  from  prudent  and  temporising  menrthan 
the  turbulent  excitement  of  dangerous  conspirators  against  his 
government  and  his  life. 

IV. 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  M.  Eoyer-Collard,  thus 
accredited  beforehand  with  the  King  by  his  services,  and  by 
the  testimonials  of  M.  de  Montesquieu  and  of  M.  Becquet,  had, 
from  the  first  day,  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  the  favour  of  the 
princes,  authority  in  the  council,  and  popularity  amongst  the 
electors.  He  had  not  abused  these  advantages  to  further  his 
ambition.  This  ambition,  lofty  as  his  thoughts,  cold  as  his 
character,  was  disinterested  as  to  fortune  and  honours.  He 
liked  to  advise  more  than  to  govern.  The  irresponsible  part  of 
an  oracle  suited  him  and  pleased  him.  To  be  listened  to,  was 
for  him  to  reign.  He  had  accepted,  and  even  with  difficulty, 
the  modest  direction  of  public  instruction  during  these  five 
years.  Eeligious,  but  imbued  with  the  stem  dogmas  of  Jan- 
senism, that  Christian  stoicism,  he  laa/l  watched  rigidly  that 
public  instraction  confided  to  the  university  should  not  glide, 
as  an  instmment  of  power,  into  the  hands  of  a  priesUiood 
equally  hostile  to  philosophy  and  Jansenism.    At  the  moment 
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"when  M.  Decazes,  on  the  point  of  falling,  bad  turned  towards 
the  rojalists,  and  had  allied  himself  mth  them  instead 
4f  maintaining  his  compact  with  the  Doctrinaires,  M.  Eoyer- 
Collard,  irritated  at  this  defection,  had  retired  from  his  public 
functions.  He  was  going  for  the  first  time,  to.  take  a  great  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly.  His  eloquence  was  a 
phenomenon  in  the  Chamber.  His  speeches  were  not  only 
written  beforehand,  but  erased  and  altered  with  incessant 
labour,  to  arrive  by  force  of  meditation  and  study,  at  that  logical 
concatenation  in  which  not  a  single  link  is  wanting  to  the 
coYitinuous  chain  of  thought.  The  nature  of  his  eloquence  in- 
clined farther  to  that  force  and  perfection  of  speech  and  of 
phrase,  which  concentrates,  abridges,  and  illumines  every  word 
by  the  reflection  or  by  the  contrast  of  the  proceeding  or  follow 
ing,  and  which  constitutes  eloquence  no  longer  the  expression 
but  even  the  algebra  of  politics.  It  was  an  eloquence  more 
adapted  to  the  pulpits  of  the  church,  or  the  chair  of  the  peda 
gogue,  than  to  the  tribune  of  political  assemblies.  To  give  it 
full  value  it  should  be  uttered  amidst  profound  silence  and  be 
studied  by  the  audience  as  it  had  been  by  the  orator. 

M.  Royer-CoUard  had  gained  over  this  auditory  beforehand 
by  the  majesty  of  his  mind,  and  by  that  popularity  disdainful  in 
appearance,  but  very  solicitous  at  bottom  of  success,  which 
skilfully  courts  the  favour  of  the  masses  even  by  the  indif- 
ference that  is  manifested  for  their  applause.  There  was 
much  pride  in  the  disdain  of  M.  Boy er- Collard,  but  there  was 
also  much  secret  fawning  on  popularity  in  this  pride ;  he  fre- 
quently gave  oflfence,  but  he  did  not  offend  every  one  at  the  same 
time  ;  when  he  wounded  his  own  party  he  caressed  the  other 
His  character  was  eminently  calculated  to  constitute  him  an 
orator  of  all  oppositions,  because  he  was  essentially  critical, 
because  he  saw  impropriety  everywhere,  because  he  took  the 
initiative  and  the  responsibility  in  nothing;  and  thus  serving 
all  discontents  and  all  negociations,  he  himself  escaped  criticism 
by  the  sovereign  indecision  of  his  own  mind.  An  honest,  but 
a  great  sophist,  he  threw  by  turns  the  weight  of  his  doubts  into 
every  balance,  incapable  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  imless  by  a 
censure,  and  still  more  incapable  of  acting,  for  action  is  the 
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conclusioii  of  a  mil.  He  half  read  has  speeches,  open  befbro 
him  on  the  marble  of  the  tribune,  but  committed  bdbrehaad 
to  memory.  His  voice  had  the  we%ht  and  gravity  of  his 
thoughts ;  it  fell  with  the  authority  of  his  life,  ^ich  was  pure 
and  retired  withJb  itself,  YMch  gave  ao  seope  to  calumny,  and 
but  little  to  envy,  and  which  seemed  to  be  animated  by  only 
three  passions  superior  to  those  of  the  crowd — ^logrc,  morals, 
and  virtue. 

Camille  Jordan,  whose  previous  career  w©  Bate'  already 
sketched  entered  after  M.  Eoyer-CoUard  into  public  1%,  witihi  a 
fame  matuored  in  long  obscurity,  and  consecrated  by  proscrip- 
tion. Integrity  was  the  pnncipal  character  of  his'  taie&t. 
Having  combated  and  suffered  much  for  royalty,  in  the  time  of 
its  adversity,  he  had  a  right  to  advise  it  in  its  power.  The 
royalfflts*  could  not  disavow  him  without  ingratitude,  and  tiie 
moderates  were  proud  of  attracting  to  them  an  orator  i^o  could 
not  be  accused  of  flEtotion. 


These  two  voices  gave  great  strength  to  the  oppomtion  in 
the  debates  on  the  dictatorial  laws,  and  especially  om  t§ie  law 
of  election.  Eoyer-GoUard,  in  a  memorable  speech,  estabHEtod 
the  fact  that  the  French  soil  had  devoured  privifege  for  ever, 
and  conquered  equality.  *•  A  law  to  re-establish  thran,"  h©  ex- 
claimed in  conclusion,  ''will  not  stand!  Force  alone  will 
govern!"  M.  de  Vill^le,  an  organ  more  than  ever m favour 
with  the  royalist  majority,  defended  the  measures  of  ^e  min- 
ister; having  already  come  to  a  private  understanding' with  him 
and  his  friends,  through  the  cabinet  of  the  Count- d'Artois,  and 
the  new  favourite,  Madame  du  Cayla;  M,  Lain^,  a  man  of 
quick  and  heroic  impressions,  convinced  by  his  sensibility,  by 
the  crime  of  Louvel,  and  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  BonapartiBts, 
turned  round;  with  a  sincere  abnegation  of  seff-love;  agiednstthe 
law  which  he  himself  had  promulgated  two  years  befi)re,  and 
recognised  the  urgency  of  a  law  preservative  of  tiic  monarchy ; 
a  fault  of  constancy,  but  excusable  from  that  passion  foir  the 
public  weal  which  filled  his  breast,  and  which  made  him  know^- 
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m^jwKO&ce  hja  popularity  to  TvhaA  he  eonndered  the  mteg- 
1%  ei  ft  vefeiUauiee.  Caaiille  Jopdao^  then  in  w  djm%  staAe, 
cassed  bdraielf  to  be  Ixmie'  to  the  trabone  to  refdte  M.  Laini^, 
his  fmnif  and  t»  pvedict  to  the  rejaiisti »  his  ket  ^vovds>  the 
destii^  iibaA  inmited  ihem.  "  I  wUhdmir  is^self  widl  grief," 
he  sod,  ^froin  Khe^  ndniBterSk  who*  weie  my  Mends,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to»  desiiBTe  this  bill  te  be  the  most  Md  tisat  has 
e^miiamdi  fnm  the  eonneii  of  KingB^  since  those  coimcxls  of 
falal  meaoij  ^vrhich  beset  ani  nuied  the  onfetunate  race  of 
the  Stoafftft !  It  is  tiie  dsforee  between  the  najtmn  and  the 
fSunily  tbat  gevenis  as.**  Such  angaries  from  sach  a  iBou;di 
po^ve^MlTf  shook  the  eoDvkrions  of  man^,  whose*  votes  they 
held  in  sospense.  M.  Fiasqiiier,  the  sole  and  indeiktigBble 
organ  of  the  ministry,  raised  himself  to  an  ^evarion  of 
etoqaeaeeand  connagB  whiehhe  had  neater  befcre  aitamed.  He 
lefiit^  in£k  eimomstaatiali  sophistry  the  most  skiUdl  and  the 
mest  haUtnai  of  the  two  o^ositions,  that' of  the  BoctHnmrea 
by  sofoxngB^,  ani  tiiatof  the  liMcaJs  by  ds&nice.  H&  boldly 
sBBta^ed  the  enneief  an  aflrintocracy  of  pr^erty,  as  tdw  basis 
of  pelidoal  -gowvtr  and  a  nsoessasy  connteipoiBe  to  tfantiastabir 
li^  of  thamdtitade.  *^  The  ari^Mn»y;**repliedL€«iHBal  F<^, 
*<has  lost  no^fainp  chiring  the  last  straggles  of  tbaconnifciy 
agamst  tho  coalition-  of  18*1 6.  Net  a  hair  of  its  head  has  been 
toosfaed  ;  neveirthelesB).  it  has*  rince  then  extmded  between  the 
thr(»i»  and  the  people^  its  hand  armed  with  a  fiweign^  asmcdl 
It  has  stained  widi  blood  tbn  sceptre  of  oar  "S^gst  Woe  to 
these  ^to'  rcBognisn  in  myr  woids  m  pictoze  of:  themsdives! 
It  has  overtieunwn  tbw  nition,  and  planted?  monming  in  the 
bosoam  of  fajniiiesM  It  neves  cheeks  its  career,,  it  eonspises  for 
eves*  Bo  yoa  wiak  fbr  &prDof  ?"  Be  unMdsd  a  paper  of  the 
dayv  in  ^v^ok  M.  ds^  Ghateanhriand  sootdisd  t^  iapaitienca-  of 
the  royalists,  and  dnwofsa  pro^Bamme  of  a  govsBiunant  after 
their  own  Uiaits..  *'' Listen,**  said  he^  <^'aad  jndgeir  The 
generai  read,.  amidBt  a  silsnee;  whidi  was  bsstoi  bf  the  in 
dignalnon  ef  th»  lefbt  and  bf  inmieal  chemrs  firoos  that  right,  the 
prognnme  of  the-  gevemment  of  the  iilnstrioas  wriikeiv  Ite 
lat  that,  tione  of  the  discontented  asastoesaqf..  This  pro^ 
fbonded  upon  the  anti-popalarposadozesofi^thac  Ooont 
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de  Maistre,  of  M.  Bonald,  and  of  the  bishops  of  the  restored 
church,  called  for  a  monarchy  of  the  nobility — ^the  suppression  of 
the  law  of  recruiting  and  promotion,  which  gave  rank  in  the  army 
to  the  blood  that  was  shed  for  the  country,  and  not  to  heredi- 
taxy  rights — ^the  re-establishment  of  religious  intolerance — the 
monarducal  re-constitution  of  the  proyinces,  and  corporations — 
the  resurrection  of  an  aristocracy — the  feudal  entail  of  in- 
aiienable  estates  in  favour  of  the  peerage — unnamed  measores 
against  that  division  of  property  which,  according  to  M 
Ohateaubriand,  was  to  throw  France  under  an  agrarian  law 
and  turn  it  into  a  fatal  democracy,  by  the  suppression  of 
the  right  of  primogeniture  understood  in  that  measure — 
finally,  a  pecuniary  reparation  to  those  feunilies  that  had  lost 
their  estates  in  the  revolution ! 

The  reading  of  this  counter-revolutionary  manifesto  un- 
sealed the  eyes  of  some  wavering  members,  and  delighted  the 
hearts  of  the  royalists.  The  tumult  of  conflicting  opinions  in 
the  Chamber  reverberated  outside.  The  people  and  the  stu- 
dents awaited  the  liberal  orators  upon  the  bridges  to  offer  them 
an  ovation,  and  to  load  them  with  encouragement  and  acclama- 
tion. The  troops,  in  repressing  these  triumphs^  only  gave  more 
courage  to  the  popular  sedition;  the  mob  increased,  the  sol- 
diers charged,  and  a  student  was  killed  in  the  afEray.  His 
blood  cried  for  vengeance ;  Gamille  Jordan,  Laffitte,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Manuel,  and  Girardin  denounced  these  murders  to 
the  Assembly,  and  related  the  dangers  and  insults  they  them- 
selves had  suffered  in  passing  through  the  myrmidons  of  the 
police.  On  the  retirement  of  the  deputies  the  mob  collected 
in  mass,  amidst  cries  of  *'  Vive  la  Charte !  '*  and  formed  a 
column  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  under  the  direction  of 
disbanded  officers  and  liberal  journalists.  They  advanced 
along  the  Boulevards,  recruiting  on  their  route  all  those  lover» 
of  mischief  and  sedition  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  cafes  and 
public  places  of  a  capital  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  they  marched 
to  the  faubourgs,  to  summon  to  their  assistance  the  dregs  of 
the  populace,  the  standing  army  of  revolutions.  Thirty  or 
forty  thousand  workmen  responded  to  their  call  and  maidied 
upon  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  to  muster  there,  as  in  1792,  prepara- 
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tory  to  an  attack  upon  the  Tuileries.  The  cavaliy  and  the 
royal  goard  charged  and  dispersed  them  even  under  the  porti- 
cos of  the  churches.  The  night  brewed  fresh  disturbances  for 
the  following  day.  The  minister  being  attacked  in  the  Cham- 
ber for  the  defensive  force  he  had  displayed,  was  covered  by 
M.  de  Serres,  who  had  resumed  his  place  in  the  tribune  and  in 
the  council.  Instead  of  defending  himself,  however,  he  at- 
tacked the  factions  even  in  the  Assembly,  with  a  desperate 
boldness  which  called  to  memory  the  Roman  orator  against 
Oataline.  Casimir  Perier  declared,  "  that  the  deputies  could 
not  deliberate  under  oppression."  Words  like  these  circulating 
a  few  moments  after  amongst  the  mob  outside,  inflamed  the 
people  with  fresh  animosity.  Every  evening  the  troops  and 
the  multitude  bivouacked  on  the  public  places,  insulting  and 
charging  eath  other  by  turns  upon  the  quays,  and  at  the  Porte 
Saint-Denis ; — blood  was  shed  every  day.  Paris  resembled  a 
camp  in  which  two  nations  stood  face  to  face,  the  one  to  im- 
pose, the  other  not  to  submit  to  the  ministerial  law.  The 
King,  surrounded  by  numerous  military  forces,  apprehended 
notMng  for  himself;  but  he  lamented  in  secret  the  sacrifice  of 
his  minister  which  had  been  exacted  from  him,  and  he  was 
alarmed  on  account  of  his  family  for  the  consquences  of  this 
open  war  between  the  people  and  the  aristocracy.  M.  Decazes 
was  wanting  to  his  attachment,  as  well  as  to  his  policy.  These 
agitations  constituted  a  silent  reproach  which  both  his  eye  and 
his  heart  addressed  to  his  brother,  for  those  exactions  which 
had  bereft  him  of  his  friend. 

VI 

The  watchwords  of  this  agitation  were  renewed  at  every 
sitting,  in  the  speeches  of  the  opposition  members.  "  For  the 
last  eight  days/'  cried  M.  Laffitte,  "  blood  has  not  ceased  to 
flow  in  Paris.  One  hundred  thousand  of  the  peaceable  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital  were  charged  upon,  sabred,  and  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  the  horses  yesterday  by  the  cuirassiers!" 
''Here  is  the  blade  of  a  sabre  broken  by  the  blow!"  said 
M.  de  Coroelles,  exhibiting  the  fragment  of  steel  with  a  thea- 
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tncal  gestare.     '^The  indignation  of  the  capital  is  at  its 
height,"  jiesinaed  Xial&tte;     "  agitation    has    iBached   the 
people.    Ti»Blde  lor  to-monow ! "    *'  Blood  is  flomag,  and 
you  refsae  to  hear  us,"  again  exclaimed  M.  de  CorceUes.     "It 
16  infamonflj "    At  these  outcries,  the  Chamher  xisii]^  like  two 
opposing  iwres  nrhich  tihreatened  to  burst  in  upon  each  other, 
the  president  was  compelled  to  separate  the  parties  by  putting 
on  Ins  hat.    Beiyamin  Constant  stirred  up  the  flame  again 
when  it  was  sajbaiding,  with  the  breath  of  his  bitter  and  pro- 
voking words.    Prudent  men,  alarmed  at  this  constant  eholli- 
ttOQ  of  a  people  kept  in  continuous  agitation  for  flve-and-twenty 
days,  now,  by  the  murder  of  the  Duke  de  Berry ^  and  sometimes 
by  the  hLoed  mntaally  shed  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers, 
endeavoured  to  etifle  these  germs  of  revolution  by  one  of  those 
compzomiaes  widoh  offer  a  pretext  £or  the  appeasing  of  assem- 
bHes.    Oourvoifiier,  a  Hbeml  emigrant,  had  profli^ied  one,  hut 
M.  de  Serreehad  re&ised  it  in  the  name  of  the  government,  as 
a  weakness  which  would  appear  to  place  the  fEtctious  in  the 
light.     OoarvcHBier  having  withdiawn  his  pcoposition,  anoliier 
membor  of  the  centre,  M.  B»iun,  reproduced  it  in  hia  own 
name ;  it  redneed  inappeanmce  ^e  ofiensive  privil€^  of  the 
double  vote  eonferred  upon  the  nch,  and  at  was  carried.     The 
entire  law  trimapbed,  to  ^be  miafortoiM  of  royalty,  after  Btaany 
debates,  which  recalled  tiie  scenes  of  the  l^ational  Gonvention. 
The  people  being  kept  down  in  the  puUic  places  retii»d  in 
anger,  and  aeczet  conspiracies  began  to  be  hatched,  in  tihe 
absence  of  public  tumults. 

Daring  these  commotions,  Louvel,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry,  was  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  denied 
nothing,  he  recognised  the  poniard,  he  himself  called  the  act  a 
horrible  crime;  he  was  affected  at  the  magnanimity  of  his 
victim,  who  had  implored  the  King  for  his  pardon  while  ^^ing 
by  his  hand.  The  only  seotiment  he  ^^preseed  was  brutal 
hatred,  strociger  thaa  his  reason,  agBmet  a  lEonily  to  whiohi,  in 
his  ignorance,  he  attributed  the  invasion  and  the  calamitiea  of 
the  country.  He  walked  to  the  aoaffDld  with  the  stoical  Indif- 
Serence  of  a  man  who  regrets  nothing  in  this  w(^ld,  and  hopes 
for  nothing  in  the  next ;  a  brutal  image  of  that  fatality  whieih 
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kilis  lor  the  iftke  of  Jolijsig,  mtihoat  glosj,  z»peBi.taQoe»  4>r 
xeoBUXTsaifar  tiie  liibwit  has  stoidk. 


Til. 

fl^B  Idood,  iviy  feur  from  ejctin^nidHiig  tin  Teri^sng  bafcrad 
to  iiie  Boufibmn,  tseemed  to  reaoaimate  and  enibitter  it  ike 
mare.  M.  de  lJa£B^ette  declared  to  Ms  Viands  Ijaat  opoi  fofce 
inas  JKooeforth  tbe  tmly  cfficacioos  weafMOi  to  overthrow  ;a 
goyerameat  wibick  ihad  dedared  war  against  the  egpialitj  «f 
classes  KrniaHaoBS  wore  despatdhediraoiiihis  eeoaitFe  to  soimd 
the  disfMHKtian  of  the  troops  jtud  depaitmesta.  The  paiiia- 
mentaary  Deposition  of  M.M.  Laffitte  aaod  Qaiomir  P'exier  vsss 
nawsttiiigly  associated  with  the  tendendes  and  jaardfestatms 
comaaa  to  line  iirecoaeileabie  eosHfdrsters  ooillflctod  loand 
LsifiEiyediey  d'Aigeoson,  Manuel,  Coccelles,  Bey,  Tanayne,  asd 
Meriihon.  This  ooDsptra^  focmd  imnuQecaJble  aeoompHees, 
widiooit  the  trofoble  of  sedndng  tdabem,  m  the  sdnocds,  in  Ite 
dashaandBd  mdiitary — ^remaants^  the  army  of  Kapoleon-— indie 
sniHeffieers  of  the  new  :amrf,  in  ike  amail  anmbeir  <of  the  ve- 
pidaJdoans,  in  ^  BoiMfiertiats  as  namfiiarafi  as  tbe  discontented, 
and  innQy  in  tite  puxdmsens  of  laaugnmts'  eststos,  trembling 
moose  and  moro  at  Ihe  prasenoe  and  menaces  t}f  Hie  old  pix^- 
0t(»B,  dfiiqpcKifod  «f  their  inheiitance,  and  now  pesteoted  by  the 
power  of  the  gofiemmeixt. 

A  joaptein  «€  the  legion  of  Ia  Meorthe  in  garrison  at  Paris, 
naned  IKIaBtil, «.  lial^pay  ^anel  named  Sanzet,  a  didba&ded 
esAmiA  of  'the  In^erial  Gbiasd  named  Maman,  Bmnonlin,  an 
eid  iirderly  afficer  <if  liiapoleon,  Bey,  a.  member  'of  the  diiectiiig 
ecBunittee  of  ail  these  plots,  B6mrd,  chef  4e  haUailon  of  the 
legion  of  4ihe  Cdtes  da  Nord,  allotted  to  difierent  posts  by 
Nantil,  resolved  to  give  the  signal  jmd  the  rallying  point  to  all 
iiieBeeoattered  fooees  of  the  conspiracy,  by  surprising  the  ior 
trass  of  Vinoenites,  oatmpting  the  regiments  m  Paris,  raisiag 
the  isaboargs,  and  assaniting  the  Tnileries.  A  great  mimber  of 
the  generals  of  the  Empire,  unemployed  or  in  disgrace  in 
Paris,  as  generals  Psgol,  Bachelu,  Merlin,  Maransin,  Laffitto, 
end  (Mffioers  of  rank,  as  Ordener,  Fabvier,  Oaron,  Deat;sd«eed 
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Brice,  entered  into  the  plans  of  the  conspirators:  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  being  their  known  and  avowed  object. 
Lafayette  wished  to  replace  it  by  a  republic,  or  a  constitutional 
prince,  responsible  to  the  revolution,  and  tied  up  in  the 
trammels  of  a  representative  democracy.  The  great  mass  pro- 
posed the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  reigu  of 
Napoleon  II.,  the  fascination  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people 
Impatience  of  overturning,  at  any  risk,  hurried  Lalayette,  as 
visual,  into  a  complicity  from  which  he  would  not  reap  the  fruii 
for  his  ideas.  But  his  violent  hostility  to  a  Eestoration  which 
he  had  hailed  with  pleasure  five  years  before,  but  which  had 
not  realised  his  hopes,  entirely  obscured  his  foresight  All 
were  agreed  upon  destroying,  without  any  explanation  as  to 
what  they  should  reconstruct  upon  the  ruins.  There  was  but 
little  good  faith  in  this  coalition  of  hatred,  the  Bonapartists  being 
certain  of  turning  the  triumph  to  the  advantage  of  their  mili- 
tary cause  by  the  army  they  would  corrupt,  and  the  liberals 
certain  of  seeing  the  confusion  of  the  republic  effected  by  a 
victory  of  the  pretoiians,  to  which  they  lent  all  their  energies, 
thus  deceiving  their  party  without  being  able  to  deceive  them- 
selves. Perhaps  Lafayette  was  in  hopes  that  in  the  impossi 
bility  of  obtaining  Napoleon  II.  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  the 
army  would  decree  him  a  dictatorship,  which  he  had  had  in 
1790,  had  dreamt  of  in  1815,  but  which  a  Bonapartist  revolu- 
tion might  give  him  from  IdSO  to  1826,  and  which  he  again 
allowed  to  escape  him  in  1830  However  this  might  be,  a 
great  harmony  of  feeling  was  effected  through  all  the  regiments 
in  Paris  and  in  the  great  garrison  towns.  The  night  was  fixed 
for  the  surprise  of  the  castle  of  Yincennes.  Captain  Nantil 
and  Captain  Capds  were  to  move  off  their  legion  and  direct 
the  attack.  M.  de  Lalayette  had  gone  to  his  chateau  of  La 
Grange,  in  order  to  second  the  movement  of  Yincennes  by  a 
rising  of  his  deparment.  M.  d'Axgenson  had  hastened  to 
Alsace,  where  his  popularity  and  benevolence  had  won  for  him 
the  hearts  of  all  the  workmen  in  his  forges.  M.  de  St.  Aignan 
had  gone  to  Nantes.  M.  de  Corcelles,  the  relation  and  friend 
of  Lafayette,  a  man  whose  fiery  temperament  urged  him  on  to 
tumultuous  clamours  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  to  extreme 
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lesolutions  in  the  secret  cabals,  bad  been  charged  to  raise  tiie 
immense  and  formidable  numnfactaring  classes  of  Lyons,  al 
ivays  ready  armed  for  civil  commotions,  and  whose  example 
would  give  a  second  capital  to  the  revolution  once  began  at 
Paris. 

An  accidental  explosion  of  powder  having  tsiken  place  in 
the  fortress  of  Vincennes  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  by  the 
conspirators,  the  civil  and  military  police  were  on  the  alert  in 
this  principal  focus  of  the  revolution.     The  conspirators  hesi 
ti^ed  and  put  off  their  attempt,  and  informers  acquainted  the 
government  with  it.     Nantil  fled,  the  suspected  officers  were 
arrested,  the  legions  which  had  been  tampered  with  by  the 
chiefs  removed  from  Paris,  and  the  conspiracy,  badly  consoli 
dated  and  half  extinct,  vras  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.     But  whether  from  insufficient  evidence, 
or  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  discovering 
too  many  and  too  powerful  accomplices,  or  ftiom  the  secret 
connivance  of  a  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  composed  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  culpable  in  their  hearts  of  the  same  re 
pugnance  as  the  conspirators,  all  the  chiefs  were  acquitted,  and 
some  of  the  secondary  instruments  only  condemned  to  slight 
punishments     The  conspiracy,  rather  interrupted  than  de 
feated,  was  everywhere  renewed  by  the  same  hands  which  bad 
concocted  the  first  plot. 

VIIJ 

While  the  revolution  was  thus  conspiring  with  impunity, 
the  counter-revolution  was,  on  its  side,  conspiring  in  the  shade 
A  young  magistrate  of  Nismes,  M.  Madier  de  Montjau,  the 
son  and  nephew  of  royalists,  who  had  been  signalised  during 
the  reign  of  terror  for  their  courageous  fidelity  to  the  throne  of 
Louis  XVI.,  an  ardent  young  man  eager  for  service,  had  been 
a  witness,  during  the  recent  massacres  in  the  South,  of  the 
favour  with  which  the  ultras  of  the  Catholic  party  were  treated 
in  the  correspondence  emanatbg  from  the  circle  of  the  Count 
d'Artois.  At  the  moment  when  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  who 
had  been  summoned  from  Toulouse  to  Nismes,  was  stanching 
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the  Mood  and  pacifying  this  tarboleot  city,  tloB  young  ma^ 
trate  had  imparted  his  aknna  to  the  pxioee.  He  kad  hegged 
him  to  make  oyertnraB  of  coneiHation  and  protection  to  the 
perseevted  and  fugitite  protestants,  advice  mbaok  ^waa  too  coo- 
sonant  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Duke  d*Angoal6me  to  be 
displeasiDg  to  him  The  young  prince,  indignant  at  the 
slan^ter  of  the  protestants,  and  at  the  assasainatixm  of 
Qenend  Lagarde  Wder  the  eyes  and  by  the  hands  of  men 
armed  for  the  defence  of  the  throne  and  laws,  had  assemlded 
the  guilty  Nadcmal  Guard  of  Nismes,  and  having  reproached 
it,  £ice  to  iace,  in  heroic  terms  worthy  of  the  Ohanceilor  do 
THopital,  with  its  cowardly  connivaxM^e  in  these  excesses,  he 
declared  Ida  intention  of  asking  the  King,  his  mide,  for  its 
dissolution  and  disarmament.  But  these  generous  words  had 
been  scarcely  pronounced  when  orders  emanating  from  the 
Count  d'Artois,  commandant  general  of  the  NatioBal  Grnards 
of  the  kingdom,  neutralised  the  act  of  the  prince,  and 
kept  up  at  Nismes  the  agitation  and  tyrani^  of  the  uhra 
party 

M.  Madier  de  Montjau,  connected  at  the  same  time  by  iiis 
family  with  the  royalists,  and  by  his  opinions  with  the  Doctri 
7iaira$  of  the  party  of  M.  Decazes,  the  then  all-poweifhl 
favourite  of  the  King,  had  read  at  Nismes  one  of  those  ammy 
mous  circulars  which  the  hidden  factions  distributed,  amongst 
their  adherents,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  wishes  and  inten 
tions  of  the  superior  committees.  This  circular,  written  from 
Paris  in  the  name  of  a  semi-oflGicial  royalist  committee,  the  day 
after  the  assassination  of  the  Bake  de  Berry,  said  to  their 
brethren  of  Nismes :  **  Be  neither  alarmed  nor  surprised  if  the 
crime  of  the  13th  of  February  has  not  yet  effected  the  ML  of 
the  favourite.  Act  as  if  he  was  already  overthrown ;  we  shall 
drag  him  from  Us  post  if  his  bankhment  be  not  conceded ; 
meanwhile  orj^ise  yourselves,  information  and  money  idiall 
not  fail  youl"  Audacity  like  this  attested  to  the  eyes  of 
M.  Madier  de  Montjau  the  great  power  of  those  who  dmplayed 
it.  He  had  conjectured  from  it  the  existence  of  a  secret  govern 
ment,  acting  under  the  inspiration  and  supreme  direction  of  the 
Ejng'B  brotiier ;  but,  after  all,  this  pretended  goverament  wi% 
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perimpB,  nothing  bat  the  aimbition.  and  tarbnlent  eaacoachmexd 
of  miBdiievons  men  ^o  assumed  his  nsme  and  faraiir 


IX 

HowsTer  this  ma^  be,  ike  yomig  magistrate  ei^r  to  sig- 
nafise  his  name,  to  render  some  service  to  the  moderate  side  of 
politics,  and  to  be  its  martyr,  or  to  mezit  well  at  the  haiidB  of 
the  partisans  of  M.  Decazes  and  of  the  King  himself  had  gone 
to  Paris  during  the  great  debates  of  the  Chamber,  resolved  to 
denonnce  this  hidden  government  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
liberals.  Bestmined  for  a  long  time  by  the  conssefe  of  pru- 
dent men  averse  to  distarbance,  and  encouraged  by  others,  he 
had  been  secretly  confirmed  in  his  conviction  of  ike  existence 
of  a  mysterious  government,  by  a  written  declaration  of  M 
de  Lally-TollendHl,  an  old  man  nvith  all  die  giddiness  of  yonili, 
and  who  -was  devoted  to  M.  Decazes.  Supported  by  this 
authority,  M.  Madier  de  Montjau  addressed  a  denunciatoiy 
petition  to  the  Chambers,  a  firebrand  of  discord  in  a  fumace^ 
already  in  combustion.  The  discussion  of  this  petition  whicb 
was,  by  rending  every  veil,  to  discover  the  mysteries  of  ambi 
tion  and  of  a  premature  reign  in  the  palace,  prodnced  nothing 
but  parliamentary  Btorms.  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  father*in  law  of 
M.  Decazes,  insinuated  that  family  ascendancy  was  trying  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  actual  royalty.  General  Sebastiani 
reminded  the  Chamber  of  the  note  secrHe  to  the  foreign  powers, 
emanating,  doubtless,  from  the  same  centre,  and  conspiring 
against  the  independence  of  the  Ring's  power  and  of  the^ 
nation  The  petition  being  rejected  by  the  ministers  was  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu,  and  by  him  to  the  trxbunals.  The 
denunciator  had  the  only  triumph  he  could  expect,  the  noise, 
the  agitation,  and  the  certain  and  merited  part  of  victims  who 
denounce,  that  which  it  is  impossible  to  prove,  and  still  more 
impossible  to  dtetroy. 


While  these  conspiracies  of  aJl  descriptions  were  iiam 
l^ottmg  the  rain  (tf  the  Eestoration,  either  by  its  crazy  fiasnds 
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or  its  implacable  enemies,  providence  brought  into  the  world, 
in  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  another  heir,  or  another  victim,  of 
the  destinies  of  this  monarchy.     The  Duchess  de  Beny,  a 
princess  for  -whom  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  the  injfant 
she  bore  in  her  womb  at  the  time,  had  created  a  touching 
sympathy  in  France  and  Europe  generally,  felt  the  pangs  of 
'   child-birth  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  September,  1820. 
This  fruitfulness  so  seasonable  for  the  monarchy,  revealed  for 
the  first  time  on  the  bed  of  death,  and  which  dated  the  period 
of  gestation  some  weeks  before  the  murder  of  the  father,  had 
served  as  a  text  for  the  incredulity  and  irony  of  the  intestine 
or  public  enemies  of  the  royal  house.     It  was  of  consequence 
'that  an  authentic  publicity,  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of 
<the  monarchy,  should  remove  all  ground  for  these  rumours, 
and  this  malignant  hatred.      Marshal   Suchet,   and  several 
officers  of  the  guard  of  the  Tuileries,  were  present  at  the 
•birth,  as  irrefragable  witnesses  of  the  real  maternity  of  the 
duchess.    The  King  being  apprised  of  it,  hastened,  and  re- 
ceived the  infant  in  his  arms,  as  a  compensation  for  his  sorrows, 
;and  a  miraculous  guarantee  for  his  race.     He  lifted  it  up,  in 
the  presence  of  the   witnesses,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
classical  traditions  that  were  dear  to  his  mind,  he  bathed  the 
lips  of  the  new  bom  child  with  some  drops  of  the  wine  which 
had  fortified  it  was  said,   before   the    milk,    the    heart  of 
Henri  IV. 

A  protest,  which  is  thought  to  be  apocryphical,  had  been 
published  in  the  London  journals,  against  the  possible  birth  of 
a  supposed  prince.  It  was  attributed  to  the  most  interested 
person,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  to  his  zealous  partisans. 
This  prince  disavowed  it  before  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  King 
jreproved  him.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  however,  interrogated 
iiarshal  Suchet  on  the  reality  of  the  birth,  before  he  would 
congratulate  his  niece.  The  marshal  energetically  attested  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child ;  and  the  duke  being  satisfied  by  so 
undeniable  a  witness,  offered  his  congratulations  at  the  palace. 
All  France  felt  emotions  of  sympathy,  of  security,  and  of  re- 
joicing on  the  birth  of  this  infant.  Pity  for  its  father  increased 
the  general  satisfaction     The  people  rejoiced  that  Providenoe 
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had  thus  avenged  the  crime,  and  dried  up  the  tears  of  the 
sufferers.  The  poets  called  him  the  child  of  miracle;  the 
amhassadors  called  him  the  child  of  Europe.  Some  saw  a 
prodigy,  others  a  principle  in  his  cradle ;  none  could  foresee  at 
such  a  distance  the  destiny  of  the  Stuarts.  Eoyal  munificence, 
amnesties,  and  favours  of  every  description  fell  from  the  hands 
of  the  King,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  young  mother.  This 
cradle,  exhibited  to  the  world,  was  for  some  time  a  pledge  of 
reconciliation,  of  hope,  and  of  peace  for  the  nation.  The  mira- 
cle of  the  birth  made  the  most  incredulous  superstitious.  It 
was  a  gift  of  nature  which  became  in  the  eyes  of  France  a 
political  power.  This  child,  it  was  said,  brought  up  imder  the 
inspiration  of  the  King,  to  perpetuate  his  constitutional  work, 
would  escape  by  his  age  and  his  education,  the  resentments, 
merited  or  unmerited,  which  the  jealous  revolution  nourished 
against  his  race  ;  that  from  him  would  date  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  conflicting  ideas ;  the  edict  of  Nantes  of  political 
opinions  incarnate  in  a  young  king !  This  family  event  be- 
came in  the  eyes  of  all  an  intervention  of  Providence  in  the 
destiny  of  the  nation.  No  one  imagined  that  heaven  had 
intervened  by  so  unhoped  for  a  birth  to  deceive  the  world  and 
to  withdraw  its  pledges  of  security  and  future  peace.  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  the  speeches,  the  thoughts,  and  the  sentiments 
which  at  that  time  multiplied  round  the  royal  cradle.  Sinister 
«mens,  however,  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  two  sides 
of  the  horizon,  in  Spain  and  at  Naples. 

XI. 

It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon  was  an  armed  missionary 
of  liberty  and  of  revolution  in  Europe,  and  that  in  traversing 
the  continent  to  subdue  it,  he  had  willingly  sown  there  the 
germs  of  fruitful  liberty.  This  is  a  sophism  invented  for  the 
use  of  the  Sejanuses  of  his  reign,  whereby  they  were  desirous* 
after  his  fall,  of  creating  for  him  a  double  popularity  in  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  in  order  to  accumulate  around  his 
name  all  the  elements  of  the  opposition  which  they  purposed 
offering  to  .the  Bourbons  or  to  the  republic.     Napoleon,  ift  all 
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his  victorifis  over  nadonalities,  aowed  nothing  bob  the  teitior  of 
his  name  and  lesentment  against  the  French.  Fiance  owes  to 
him  its  greatest  militaiy  glory :  this  is  an  immense  &SGuiaiaon 
for  which  the  nation  must  be  gratefol  to  his  meoBory ;  hut 
neither  France  nor  the  continent  owes  to  him  the  love  of 
liberty,  unless  we  call  by  this  name  the  lassitude  of  despotism 
with  which  he  had  worn  out  the  nations.  By  a  similar 
claim  it  may  be  eq^ually  contended  that  night  produces  day, 
beeaose  darkness  maices  us  long  for  light,  and  that  servi- 
tude creates  liberty,  because  it  foments  rev-olt  in  the  souls  of 
the  oppressed,  and  eicites  than  against  the  oppressor.  That 
which  is  true,  and  is  attested  by  all  the  revelations  of  his 
thonghts,  and  by  all  has  political  acts  fsom  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maire  to  the  renewed  eoneordat  of  Charlema^e,  to  his  feuda- 
tories and  his  nobility,  and  to  the  silence  imposed  by  bom  i^n 
thought,  under  the  name  of  ideology,  is,  that  he  turned  Irack 
the  current  of  the  whole  French  revolution ;  that  he  pursued 
the  gleams,  in  order  to  extinguish  them,  of  the  pnnciples  of 
this  revolution  wherever  his  sword  could  attain  them  in  his 
own  countiy  and  on  the  continent ;  that  he  employed  the  force, 
with  which  God  had  endowed  him»  not  to  destroy  but  to  revive 
the  absolute  authority  of  theocracies,  of  aristocracies,  and  of 
thrones ;  that  he  was  at  all  times  the  Juldan  of  civil  liberty  and 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  great  antagonist  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  through  all  the  universe.  A  hero 
certainly,  but  no  apostle,  or  else  an  untimely  apostle  of  con- 
quest, of  glory,  and  of  material  force. 

XII. 

But  what  m&y  for  a  moment  have  deceived  nations  as  ts 
this  pretended  apostleship  of  liberty  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon* 
and  what  may  have  produced,  in  his  footsteps,  or  a^r  his  faH, 
symptoms  of  liberalism  here  and  there  upon  the  continent,  is, 
in  the  first  place  that  the  national  feeling  of  subdued  and  en- 
slaved people  having  been  invoked  by  their  kings  to  resist  or 
conquer  him,  these  nations  called  forth  by  their  own  sovereigns 
to  assist  themselves,  took  a  port  for  the  first  time  in  their  ( 
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affidrs,  and  wBevakij  otaimed  from  their  goTemraontB  for  ^tmv 
intemal  libertj  the  pri^eges  of  thought,  of  speech,  aoad  of 
natioiial  will,  which  these  governments  had  allowed  them  to 
exensise  in  defence  of  their  ^Eternal  independence.  Thej 
made  use  of,  for  their  own  proteotion  and  the  advunistration  of 
their  own  afiktrs,  the  immnnities  they  had  won  in  shedding 
their  blood  and  squandering  their  treasures  for  their  Idngs. 
They  aasumed  in  the  national  wars  the  attitude  and  tho  pride 
of  free  institutions.  Moreoyer,  the  fall  of  Kapeleon  horing 
brokesEL  the  seal  which  for  ten  years  had  shut  up  the  q>irit  of 
liberty  in  Erance,  and  given  respiration  to  thought,  to  speedi, 
to  piinting,  and  the  tribune  to  the  human  mind,  this  accumu- 
lated ^plosion  of  liberty,  which  burst  forth  in  Fiance,  produced 
an  echo  throughout  all  Europe,  and  this  reflux  of  ideas,  so  long 
kept  back,  swept  at  once  from  Naples  to  Amsterdam,  and  from 
Moscow  to  Madrid.  Icleas  find  their  level  in  the  moral  world 
by  a  law  analogous  to  that  whioh  governs  the  level  of  water, 
or  of  air,  in  the  material.  Invisible  and  interwoven  roots  con 
aect  together,  by  a  oertaih  real  communion  of  thought  and 
£adhig,  all  altars,  all  thrones,  all  institutions,  dvil  or  reHgioos, 
of  nntions  apparently  most  unconnected  by  distance  or  man- 
neos ;  so  that  the  fall,  the  concussion,  or  the  modificatiim  of 
any  of  these  things  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  overturns,  shocks, 
or  modifies  them  inevitably  eveiywhere.  This  is  especiallj 
true  with  respect  to  France,  a  nation  not  superior  to  others, 
but  more  prompt,  more  aotive,  and  more  syn^thetic,  which  is 
first  in  thou^t  and  quickest  in  movement,  and  which  the 
modem  world  loves  to  contemplate  and  imitate  when  it  does 
not  seek  to  humble  or  to  conquer. 

XIII. 

Snob  were,  in  our  estimation,  the  real  causes  of  the  inte^ 
tine  movements  of  emancipation,  of  liberty,  and  of  imitation 
of  oonsdtutional  governments,  which  agitated  the  continent, 
sinoe  the  liberal  institutions,  the  tribune,  and  the  press  of 
Paris  began  to  exdto  the  pnbUc  mind,  or  to  foment  the  secret 
tefeions  of  France.    Napoleon  and  his  armies  had  not  aiooel#' 
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rated  this  movement  of  the  minds  of  nations  towards  us,  and 
this  tendency  to  imitate  us ;  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  retarded 
it  The  fear  and  hatred  which  conquest  had  excited  against  ns 
throughout  the  world,  were  not  attractions  for  its  inhabitants ; 
but  the  nations  have  turned  towards  us  from  the  time  when 
we  ceased  to  be  objects  of  their  fear  or  hatred.  They  liked 
our  ideas  and  our  laws,  but  they  could  not  bear  our  yoke. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  had  this  yoke  been  more  iniquitous, 
more  odious,  more  offensive,  and  more  heroically  shaken  o£F 
than  in  Spain.  The  laudable  pride  of  independence  had 
revived  this  slumbering  nation  under  the  stratagems  and  the 
violence  of  Napoleon.  Spain  was  the  Maccabeus  of  nations. 
Its  history  is  known,  and  we  shall  not  here  recapitulate  more 
of  it  than  is  indispensably  necessary  to  connect  the  events  of 
1813  with  those  of  1821 

XIV. 

The  house  of  Bourbon  had  reigned  over  Spain  and  its 
American  possessions  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  rather 
it  had  permitted  the  reign  of  its  manners  and  customs,  its 
monks  and  its  inquisition,  that  permanent  terror,  which  the 
fanaticism  of  a  nation  at  that  time  ignorant,  superstitious,  and 
cruel,  had  suffered  its  priests  to  place  by  the  side  of  and  above 
its  government.  Amongst  no  people  of  the  earth,  since  the 
lime  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  the  Druidical  Gauls,  has  the 
sacerdotal  theocracy  ever  governed  a  nation  so  directly  and  so 
implacably.  The  perpetual  purifying  of  the  faith,  and  con- 
trolling the  conscience  by  fire  and  sword,  had  multiplied  its 
human  sacrifices.  Thirty-eight  thousand  victims  of  this  tri- 
bunal, without  appeal,  had  been  publicly  burned  there  during 
the  last  three  centuries  The  execution  of  heretics  was  annually 
presented  there,  as  an  edifying  spectacle,  or  a  fearful  warning 
to  the  faithful.  More  than  three  hundred  thousand  others 
condemned,  or  merely  suspected,  and  put  to  the  torture,  had 
expiated  in  the  dungeons,  the  galleys,  or  other  non-capital 
punishments,  the  crime  of  being  only  suspected  of  liberty  of 
thought  on  sacred  things     The  mildness  of  the  house  of  Boin^ 
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bon  had  softened  by  degrees  the  ferocity  of  Philip  II.  The 
inquisition  obtained  no  more,  or  at  least  few  victims  under  the 
last  reign.  But  the  immense  and  inviolable  wealth  of  the 
church,  the  multiplication,  the  idleness,  and  the  mendicancy 
of  the  monks,  an  institution  which  suppresses  labour  by  pre- 
cluding family,  continued  to  embarrass  the  government  and  to 
beggar  the  country.  It  subsisted  upon  its  pastoral  productions 
and  its  distant  colonies,  like  some  idle  proprietor  who  becomes 
weakened  by  sloth  whild  his  slaves  cultivate  for  him  the  neg- 
lected soil.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out  in  1789, 
nothing  remained  to  Spain  but  the  chivalrous  traditions  of  its 
nobility,  the  heroic  blood  of  its  people,  kingdoms  governed 
by  viceroys  in  South  America,  an  hereditary  love  of  monarchy, 
and  a  superstition  by  turns  timorous  and  fanatical  for  its  priestp 
hood ;  remnants  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  nation  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  and  which  must  become  extinct  imless  re 
generated  by  adversity 

XV 

Charles  IV.  reigned  at  this  period,  or  rather  allowed  Godoy, 
his  wife's  minion,  to  reign  in  his  name.  Emanuel  Godoy,  a  private 
in  the  King's  guard,  whose  handsome  person  had  captivated  tho 
young  queen,  and  whose  cleverness  had  relieved  the  King  of 
the  weight  of  the  crown,  exercised  equally  over  both  one  of 
those  mysterious  and  superhuman  ascendancies,  which  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  unbounded  love  of  the  wife,  and  the  mental 
subjection  of  die  husband.  The  King  and  the  Queen  seemed 
to  possess  only  one  heart  to  adore  and  aggrandise  the  common 
favourite ;  at^  expiation  of  despotism  which  subjects  a  nation 
to  the  will  of  one  man,  that  man  to  a  faithless  woman,  and 
that  woman  to  an  obscure  courtier. 

Godoy,  who  was  subsequently  Prince  of  the  Peace,  was 
neither  incapable,  ungrateful,  nor  a  traitor.  He  had  an  apt 
capacity  for  public  affairs,  rational  good  sense  for  the  necessary 
amelioration  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  gratitude  and  fidelity  for 
his  patrons,  which  partook  of  the  superstition  of  the  Spaniard, 
the  assiduity  of  tiie  lover,  and  the  obedience  of  the  son. 
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Love  and  oonfidenoe  had  placed  the  kingdom  in  his  hands* 
and  he  lahoorsd  to  preserre  it  intact,  prosperons,  and  ftithial 
for  hifl  protectoiB.  The  clergy^,  whose  domination  over  a 
monkish  court  he  did  not  •  counteract,  witnessed  his  iaTOor 
widiDiit  impatience,  being  apprdbensive  of  a  philosophical 
miuistiy  chosen  from  the  great  Spanish  lords,  who  began  to 
disqfuiet  their  orthodoxy,  and  to  breathe  from  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  the  liberty  of  thought  and  of  conscience.  The  no- 
bility suffered  him,  by  the  habit  of  respecting  in  royal  favour- 
ites, whether  courtiers  or  cardinals,  the  caprices  of  nugesty. 
The  comt,  composed  by  him  and  the  army  of  which  he  was 
ooramander-in-cbief,  were  the  servants  of  his  will  and  lus  am- 
bition. The  heir  of  the  crown  alone,  the  young  Ferdinand, 
married  almost  in  his  boyhood  to  a  princess  of  Naples,  hated  in 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  his  mother  b  lover,  his  father's  tyrant, 
the  master  and  die  rival  of  his  own  dignity,  the  humiliation  of 
his  family,  and  the  natural  enemy  of  the  son  of  the  royal 
house.  The  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  his  wife,  secluded,  per- 
secuted, and  finally  thrown  into  a  decline  and  death  by  the 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Queen,  together  with  some  frienda,  the 
confidants  of  her  misery,  nourished  an  instinctive  hatred  of 
the  favourite.  Such  was  this  court,  in  which  religious  cere- 
monies, surly  etiquette,  hunting,  and  music,  kept  up  eternal 
ignorance  and  idle  monotony 

XVI 

The  conmiotions  in  France,  from  1789  to  1792,  had  been 
scarcely  perceptible  in  Spain,  where  the  inquisition,  the  police, 
the  popular  ignosanoe,  the  court  indifference^  and  the  broad 
barrier  of  the  Pyrenees,  intercepted  everything.  After  a 
feeble  declaration  of  war  i^oinst  the  French  Eepublic,  through 
a  decent  resentment  for  shedding  the  blood  of  Louis  XYI., 
the  court  of  Spain  had  concluded  a  humiliating  peace 
It  witnessed,  trembling  and  motionless,  the  victories  ox 
Napoleon  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  dethronement  of 
the  house  of  Parma  and  the  house  of  Naples,  its  relations; 
trusting  to  its  fiawning  for  its  own  preservation,  lending  its 
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fleet  to  the  Smperor  against  England  at  Tnfii^gar,  thnB  heradlf 
assisting  in  the  sulgngation  of  the  sea  and  the  oonitinent,  oaad 
lending  a  eorp»  i^armM  to  Napdeon  to  coerce  Denmuk  undor 
his  sway.  This  ivas  not  enough ;  the  Prince  of  the  PeMe^ 
the  better  to  bind  Napoleon  by  the  tie  of  gratitude,  coaoliided 
a  secret  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  gave  a  free  passage  to 
the  French  tnwps  to  march  to  the  subjugation  of  Portugal, 
and  as  a  provision  against  the  death  of  Charles  lY.,  and  his 
own  loss  of  power,  he  had  stipulated  to  obtain  for  hmiaeif,  as 
a  recompense  for  his  complicity,  the  kingdom  of  the  Algav««s, 
a  dismemberment  of  Portugal  between  him  and  Napoleon. 

But  no  submission  could  satisfy  Napoleon.  He  wanted 
anotiher  throne  for  one  of  his  brothers,  and  frcMn  the  oentve  of 
Germany  had  his  eyes  foied  upon  Madrid.  Secret  negocn- 
tions,  in  whidi  both  sides  were  careasiag,  the  better  to  deoeive 
each  other,  esisted  in  Paris  between  the  private  agents  (^  the 
Emperor  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  It  is  not  known  what 
plots  were  hatching  there  to  envelope  Spain  and  win  Ite  faivour 
of  Napoleon,  when  a  palace  tragedy,  resonbling  those  of 
Byzantium  under  the  Ghreek  Empire,  broke  out  unexpectedly 
at  Aranjuez,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Spaniefti  court,  and 
furnished  Napoleon  with  a  pretext  for  the  intervention,  Ihe 
crafb,  and  the  violence  which  he  had  been  premeditating  for 
some  months  past 

XVII. 

The  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
who  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  worried  to  death  by  palace  an- 
noyances and  the  rigorous  conduct  of  Ins  mother,  could  no 
longer  bear  with  patience  the  insdence  and  oppression  of  the 
favourite,  whom  he  accused  of  ruining  Spain,  and  conspiring 
against  himself.  In  the  paroxysm  of  his  grief  and  terror,  he 
had  yielded  to  the  instigations  of  his  preceptor,  a  canon 
named  Escoiquiz,  and  of  two  lords  of  his  court,  the  Duke  de 
San-Carlo  and  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  his  confidants,  who 
indicated  to  him,  as  his  only  support,  the  protecting  and  all- 
powerful  intervention  of  Napoleon.    The  prince,  driven  to 
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despair  bj  the  extremity  of  his  danger  and  the  excess  of  his 
hatred,  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  criminal  in  its  object,  and 
more  criminal  in  its  mjsteiy,  in  which  he  supplicated  the 
Emperor  to  adopt  him  as  his  son,  and  to  give  him  the  hand 
of  a  princess  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte,  or  of  Beaohar- 
nais. 

Whether  from  intentional  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Na 
poleon  to  render  the  breach  between  fath.er  and  son  irrecon- 
cilable, or  whether  through  discovery  of  the  minister*s  corres- 
pondence, the  agent  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  at  Paris, 
Izquierdo  became  acquainted  with  the  letter  and  denounced  it 
to  Gcdoy.  Being  communicated  by  the  latter  to  the  Kii^  and 
Queen,  and  interpreted  into  a  state  crime  and  conspiracy  against 
the  reign  and  the  lives  of  his  parents,  this  letter  had  raised  to 
a  pitch  of  delirium  the  grief,  the  pride,  and  the  anger  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  IV.  The  Queen,  who  hated  her  son  in 
proportion  to  the  passion  she  entertained  for  the  favourite,  had 
herself  exaggerated  the  matter,  and  transformed  an  act  of  im- 
propriety into  a  criminal  attempt  The  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
arrested  in  the  palace  of  his  father,  conducted  to  the  feet  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  convicted  of  criminal  correspondence  with 
a  foreign  power,  by  criminatory  documents  found  in  his  apart- 
ment, denounced  to  Spain  and  to  the  world  as  a  rebellious  prince, 
and  an  almost  parricidal  son,  trembled  under  the  reproaches  and 
menaces  of  Godoy,  and  of  the  King  and  Queen.  As  cowardly 
in  his  repentance  as  he  had  been  thoughtless  in  the  crime, 
he  humbled  himself  to  tears,  and  debased  himself  in. his  exami- 
nation to  the  extent  of  accusing  his  advisers.  These  advisers 
alone  had  suffered  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  while  the  re- 
pentant son,  degraded  and  pardoned,  escaped  the  tragic  fate  of 
Don  Carlos,  and  recovered  in  his  fathers  court  the  liberty,  the 
rank,  and  the  subordination  of  a  presumptive  heir,  removed 
from  the  Council  board,  and  annulled  by  his  humiliation. 
Europe  had  resounded  with  this  drama  without  a  catastrophe 
•  in  the  palace  of  Charles  IV.  Spain,  indignant  at  the  debase- 
ment of  its  prince  and  the  triumph  of  the  favourite,  became 
rife  with  murmurs  and  factions,  which  set  the  father  against 
the  son,  the  son  against  the  mother,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
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against  the  royal  boase,  and  the  blood  of  its  kings  against  the 
detested  blood  of  the  upstart  of  Badajos 

XVIII 

This  was  the  moment  when  Napoleon,  under  the  ambiguous 
pretext  of  the  afiQi,irs  of  Portugal,  and  an  ill-defined  co-operation 
of  his  army,  lent  to  Spain  in  virtue  of  the  secret  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  with  Godoy,  marched  100,000  of  his  best  troops 
over  the  Pyrenees,  commanded  by  Murat,  possessed  himself 
by  violence  or  stratagem  of  the  fortified  places,  and  advanced 
upon  Madrid,  without  either  the  terrified  Spanish  government, 
or  himself,  being  able  to  give  the  Spanish  patriots  even  a 
specious  explanation  of  a  military  occupation  of  the  kingdom ; 
which  placed,  one  after  another,  the  provinces,  the  arsenals, 
the  ports,  the  fortified  towns,  and  speedily,  perhaps,  the  capital 
itself,  under  the  yoke  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power. 
Charles  IV.,  the  Queen,  and  the  favourite,  their  eyes  being  at 
length  opened,  but  too  late,  to  the  projects  of  a  conqueror  who 
iiad  concealed  his  ambition  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
determined  to  quit  Madrid,  to  retire  to  Cadiz,  and  to  transport 
themselves  and  the  throne  of  Spain  to  America.  The  Spanish 
troops  were  already  stationed  on  the  route  to  Cadiz  to  protect 
the  flight  of  the  King  and  his  family ;  but  the  prince  of  the 
Asturias  secretly  opposed  this  departure,  which  gave  the 
monarchy  to  the  French.  This  resistance  of  the  heir  pre 
sumptive  transpired,  and  made  him  the  idol  of  the  humbled 
and  betrayed  nation.  The  court  intimidated  by  the  resolution 
of  the  people  to  oppose  the  flight  of  their  sovereign,  counter 
manded  the  intended  departure,  and  retired  with  the  favourite 
to  Aranjuez,  surrounded  by  the  troops  drawn  together  for  their 
protection.  During  this  indecision  of  the  two  parties  of  the 
court,  and  these  still  respectful  movements  of  the  people, 
Murat  entered  Madrid  with  the  French  army,  occupied  all  the 
routes,  and  all  the  passages  of  the  river  which  command  the 
capital,  and  preserving  an  enigmatical  silence,  more  alarming 
and  more  perfidious  than  a  declaration  of  war,  assumed  the 
position  of  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  both  king  and  people 
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XIX. 

The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  undeceived  at  length  as  to  the 
pretended  friendship  of  Napoleon,  learned  from  his  agent 
lapamdo,  \fho  liad  suddenly  arrived  from  Paiie,  that  the 
nsnrpation  of  the  throne  and  the  nation  'was  the  secret  of  the 
mysterious  mancenvres  of  Napoleon,  and  that  there  was  no 
other  salvation  for  himself  end  the  royal  family  than  a  national 
insurrection,  or  flight.  £ut  this  thoughtless  favourite,  aceus- 
tomed  to  miracles  of  fortune,  and  intoxicated  irith  the  dreams 
Yihaak  the  crafty  diplomacy  of  Napoleon  had  so  long  kept  float- 
ing in  his  mind,  YfSB  still  slumbering  at  Aianjuez  in  the  illu- 
sions and  voluptuousness  of  boundless  enjoyment.  A  dap  of 
thunder  awoke  him  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  March  1808. 
A  multitude  of  people  issued  furiously  from  Madrid  at  the 
moment  Murat  v^as  entering  it  and  profaning  the  capital  vrith 
foreign*  arms,  proceeded  to  the  royal  residence  of  Aranjuez, 
amidst  cries  of  treason  and  of  vengeance  against  the  favourite, 
who,  as  they  said,  had  sold  and  given  up  the  country.  This 
mob,  increased  on  the  route  by  the  population  of  the  villages 
and  by  the  people  of  Aranjuez,  rushed  to  the  gates  of  Godoy's 
palace,  gained  over  the  troops,  proclaimed  the  cherished  name 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  burst  into  the  chamber  of  the 
favourite,  armed  with  daggers,  to  obliterate  with  his  blood  the 
Queen's  passion,  the  King's  weakness,  and  the  ruin  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Godoy  had  only  time  to  escape  by  a  lobby  from  the 
multitude  who  fllled  and  destroyed  his  mansion,  to  ascend  by  a 
private  staircase  to  the  false  roof  of  the  palace,  and  to  roll 
himself  up,  like  one  of  the  pretorian  emperors  of  Borne,  in  a 
bundle  of  Indian  cane  mats,  forsaken  by  his  servants  in  the 
obscurity  of  an  attic. 

The  crowd  thinking  he  had  escaped,  plunged  thmr  thirsty 
weapons  into  his  bed,  ransacked  his  house,  and  lit  their 
torches  to  bum  it  to  ashes ;  then  proceeding  to  the  Eiag's 
palace,  they  did  not  pass  the  threshold,  but  loading  the  Queen 
with  inveetives,  and  Gharies  IV.  with  expressions  of  pity,  they 
loudly  demanded  to  have  Ferdinand  their  son  for  king,  and 
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for  tbo  Bavioiir  of  the  Empire.  Insenfiible  to  Hieir  danger  snd 
tibeir  personal  msolts,  the  Queen  and  her  hoBband,  more 
iuthful  to  loYe  and  friendship  than  to  their  ero^ni,  had  no 
akrm,  no  supplication,  and  no  terrors  bat  for  Godoj.  With 
ekusped  hands  they  coloured  their  son,  now  their  master,  to 
seaveh  for  and  save  him,  giving  him  up  the  Empire  with 
pleasure,  if  he  would  only  give  them  their  friend 

.XX 

The  night,  however,  and  a  great  part  of  the  following  day 
passed  with  the  unfortunate  Godoy  in  the  slow  agony  of  a  con 
danned  wretch  who  hears  from  his  retreat  the  maledictions, 
the  fbiy,  the  preparations  for  his  destruction,  and  who  cannot 
escape  one  description  of  death  without  throwing  himself  into 
another.  Dying  with  thirst,  destroyed  with  heat,  burning  with 
fever,  trembling  lest  his  palace  should  be  set  on  fire,  and  he  him 
self  burned  alive  in  the  funeral  pile  of  straw  amidst  which  he 
was  buried,  he  counted  as  ages  ^  moments  of  his  lengthened 
martyrdom.  At  length,  no  longer  hearing  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude  ringing  through  his  dwelling,  and  thinking  that  the 
peo]^e,  weary  of  seeking  or  waiting  for  him,  had  gone  away  to 
search  elsewhere,  he  ventured  to  descend  from  his  retreat 
silently  down  the  backstairB  that  led  to  his  garret,  to  slake  his 
thirst ;  vainly  looking  for  a  drop  of  water  in  the  courts  and 
fountains  of  the  palace,  which  only  a  few  hours  before  had 
lavished  upon  him  every  delight.  This  silence  in  the  apparently 
abandoned  building  was  a  snare ;  muto  sentinels  vnth  naked 
feet,  that  they  might  not  betray  their  watoh,  were  posted  w 
the  vestibules  One  of  these  perceived  and  seized  him,  re 
jected  the  offers  of  fortune  with  which  the  fugitive  attempted 
to  soften  him,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  guard,  who  vainly  tried 
to  save  him  from  the  fory,  the  mud,  the  stones,  and  the  daggers, 
scaicely  warded  ofip,  of  ihs  people.  The  news  of  his  a^re- 
hension,  flew  like  a  cry  of  joy  to  the  King's  palace ;  the  King 
and  Queen  responded  by  an  exclamation  of  despair.  They 
supplicated  their^aQn  to  show  his  magnanimity  and  rescue  his 
enemy  from  death.     *'  Ferdinand,"  said  hi&  mother  to  him, 
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^'you  insh  for  oar  crown,  well  then  it  is  yours ;  save  our  friend, 
and  your  feither  will  abdicate!"  "Yes,  yes,'*  added  the  old 
monarch,  "  save  Emanuel  and  you  are  King !"  At  these  words 
Ferdinand  rushed  forward  to  the  assistance  of  his  persecutor, 
snatched  him  from  the  multitude,  and  put  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  troops.  **  Learn,*'  he  exclaimed  as  his  only  act 
of  vengeance,  "  learn  that  I  am  now  your  King  !**  "  Are  the 
King  my  master  and  the  Queen  still  alive?*'  was  the  only 
consolation  demanded  by  the  favourite,  more  attentive  to  the 
destiny  of  his  benefactors  than  to  his  own  wounds  and  humili 
ations.  Being  satisfied  of  their  existence,  he  was  thrown, 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  into  a  carriage,  and  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Villa  Viciosa,  to  await  another  death.  The  spon 
of  favour,  of  fortune,  of  disgrace,  and  of  death,  which  all  con- 
tended for  their  vjctim  in  one  night,  and  had  not  yet  done  with 
him 

XXI 

Charles  IV.  abdi6ated  on  the  same  day  in  favour  of  Ferdi 
nand,  both  waiting  till  the  act  should  be  ratified  by  Napoleon, 
master  of  the  territoiy  by  means  of  his  army,  and  by  his  policy 
arbiter  of  the  crown  His  interpreter,  Murat,  refused  to 
explain  himself,  impressing  with  hope  and  fear,  by  turns,  both 
fa^er  and  son.  Napoleon,  preceded  and  followed  by  invincible 
forces,  arrived  at  Bayonne,  the  last  French  city  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  and  summoned  this  great  cause  before  him  upon  the 
French  soil,  as  if  to  hold  the  competitors,  both  of  whom  he 
intended  to  dethrone,  at  the  mercy  of  his  ambition  and  sepa 
ted  from  their  subjects.  Charles  IV.,  his  wife,  his  son,  and 
the  favourite,  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  thither  one  after 
the  other,  partly  by  seduction  and  partly  by  force.  The 
stratagems  which  brought  these  two  monarchs  to  Bayonne,  rather 
recalled  the  Italian  policy  of  Machiavel,  than  the  Boman  policy 
of  CsBsar.  Napoleon  having  dn^ged  these  princes  to  his  feet, 
resolved  to  dishonour  them  by  means  of  one  another,  by 
offering  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  their  quarrels  and  their 
debasement  Both  father  and  mother  overwhelmed  the  son. 
in  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  with  maledictions  as  a  parricide. 
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Napoleon  seemed  to  take  the  father's  part  against  the  son. 
He  summoned  Ferdinand  to  abdicate  a  kingdom  acquired  by 
rebellion,  against  the  rights  of  blood.  When  the  son  accord- 
ingly abdicated  and  restored  the  throne,  Napoleon  made  the 
father  abdicate  in  his  own  favour  a  crown  which  he  could  no 
longer  refuse  in  the  perfidious  captivity  of  Bayonne.  He 
gave  the  Spanish  throne  to  his  brother  Joseph,  and  sent 
Charles  lY.,  his  wife,  and  their  favourite,  to  languish  and  die 
in  exile,  without  any  other  consolation  than  the  friendship 
which  united  all  three,  and  with  a  royal  subsidy  badly  paid  in 
exchange  for  two  Empires.  He  gave  to  Ferdinand  and  his 
brother  as  a  prison,  the  Chateau  of  Valen9ay,  surrounded  by 
troops  and  police,  to  prevent  in  these  young  princes  the  con- 
sequences of  a  sense  of  shame  and  a  return  of  courage.  He 
pushed  his  armies  into  Spain,  excited  to  insurrection  by  so 
many  criminal  attempts  upon  its  feelings  and  its  independence 
Victory  and  defeat  were  equally  fruitless  in  the  conquest  of 
this  nation ;  the  hearts  of  the  •people  combated  in  each  of  their 
children,  and  the  war  became  a  struggle  body  to  body,  the 
struggle  a  massacre.  The  English  landed  there  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  and  enlarged  the  field  of  battle.  Each  province, 
deprived  of  its  king,  formed  itself  into  a  permanent  insur- 
rectional junta.  These  juntas  wore  out  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
one  after  another.  This  struggle  of  six  years  made  Europe 
the  echo  and  the  accomplice  of  this  first  insurgent  nationality 
against  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Cadiz  was  the  centre  of 
this  armed  representation  of  Spain.  The  nation  reigned  for 
its  kings  during  the  interregnum  of  its  royalty,  and  Europe 
learned  from  Spain  that  armies  are  mortal,  but  that  nations 
are  invincible.  Napoleon  being  driven  back  towards  his  own 
frontiers  by  the  north,  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  coalesced 
against  him,  restored  the  Pope  to  the  Eomans,  and  Ferdinand 
YII.  to  the  Spaniards. 

But  this  young  prince,  a  slave  in  the  cradle,  soured  in  his 
youth,  a  rebel  against  his  father  in  the  palace,  and  servile  in 
captivity,  was  ungrateful  on  his  return.  The  Cortes,  the 
national  representation  of  Spain  which  had  fought  for  him, 
were  desirous  of  putting  a  price  on  their  victory,  and  demanded 

3   GO 
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of  him  to  »wo«r  to  the  coiutitutiQn  wfaieh  tfaejliad  promulgaftecL 
in  1812,  in  order  to  leooncile  liberty  nitk  the  throne.  JFeidi- 
nand  being  received  with  the  ddinnm  of  enthosiaam  by  his 
people,  advsnoed  slowly  in  the  provinees  without  tezplaiiiiDg 
himself.  At  the  gates  of  the  capital,  he  had  aiaaady  forgotten 
.  those  who  had  opened  them  for  him,  abolished  the  constitotiaB, 
and  repossessed  himself  of  the  absolute  monazchy  of  his  &tbeis. 
His  reign  since  that  period  had  been  nothing  bat  a  oontiniioas 
vengeance  against  the  membeis  of  the  Cortes  who  had  tried  to 
affix  a  condition  to  his  retam  and  legal  limits  to  his  antiioiily. 
The  moderate  royalists,  the  patriots,  the  nobles,  the  oiatois, 
the  ministers,  and  the  generals  of  the  war  of  independence 
were  langoishing  in  dongeons,  crowding  the  galleys,  and  taldng 
refuge  in  eiile.  A  domestic  court  called  the  CamariUa  reigned 
and  persecuted  in  the  King's  name.  Attempts  at  military  in- 
surrection, not  against  Ihe  King,  but  against  the  royalist  f  actiou, 
had  oSeared  as  victims  Porlier  and  Lacy;,  young  generals  of  the 
war  of  independence.  Porlier  when  dying  had  bequeathed  his 
memory  to  the  patriots  in  an  epitaph  which  he  'had  prepared 
for  his  tomb.  '*  Here  lie  the  ashes  of  L.  Diaz  Podier,  g^iend 
in  the  Spanish  army.  He  was  successfiil  in  all  his  enterprises 
against  the  foreign  enemies  of  his  country,  and  died  a  victim 
to  civil  discord.  Ye  who  are  sensible  to  glory,  respect  the 
remains  of  an  unfortunate  patriot."  Lacy  after  having  con- 
certed a  constxtutumal  movement  with  a  great  number  of  gene- 
rals and  other  officers  of  the  war  of  independence,  failed  in  the 
enterprise  through  treachery,  and  took  refuge  in  a  shepherd's 
cottage  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  discovered  there  by  those 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  condemned  to  death  at 
Baicelona.  Ferdinand,  unable  to  find  executioners  for  a 
geD^ral  who  was  adored  in  Catalonia,  sent  him  off  to  Maforca, 
where  the  nnfortnnate  Lacy  met  his  death  upon  the  shore, 
instead  of  the  exile  which  he  had  been  promised.  All  Hie 
provinces  of  Spain  had  their  secret  societies,  their  military 
plots,  their  traitors,  their  in&rmera,  and  tiieir  hangmoi 
Terror  reigned  at  once  over  the  court,  which  felt  the  soil 
tremble  under  its  despotism,  and  over  the  liberals,  who  fait 
Hie  hand  of  tibye  coort  and  the  inquisition  ready  open  to  gnsp 
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thsni.  Everything  MHOtcnmeed  one  of  those  ^saifiil  czueft  in 
which  nations  and  govommantB,  incompatible  mik  eaoh  otJttr, 
and  ammofaed  by.  two  ixraooiieikble  spihts,  cannot  esciqpe 
either  tyranny  or  infinrveotion.  The  pneadiood  and  Spanish 
monks,  who  had  odmixably  served  the  cansa  of  indepoidence, 
now  ranged  themselTes  on  the  side  of  absolnte  monaxcby ;  tine 
natmal  allies  of  a  throne  which  they  had  always  governed,  and 
the  enemies  of  liberty  which  had  put  down  the  inquisition,  and 
which  in  its  yery  first  act  had  granted  freedom  of  conscience. 
The  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  refused  to  give  up  their  vic- 
tims to  the  civil  tribunals.  Bishops  even>  who  wene  suspected 
of  tolerance  and  of  libend  smitiments,  groaned  under  the  bolts 
and  bars  of  the  holy  office.  The  King  lamsolf  dared  not 
refuse  to  its  suspicions  or  its  vengeance  those  even  of  whom 
he  knew  the  innocence  and  their  attachment  to  his  peiaon. 

Bnssia,  through  her  jealousy  of  England,  secretly  favoured 
by  her  counsel  this  system  of  terror  of  King  Iferdinand  She 
had  encouraged  this  prince  to  raise  to  favour  and  credit  a  man 
sprung  from  the  very  lowest  rank  of  the  court  domestics,  of  a 
faithful  disposition,  but  limited  nnderstanding ;  whose  servile 
zeid,  unenlightened  attachment,  and  agitating  skill  relieved 
the  King  from  the  burthen  of  government.  -  The  difficulty  of 
filling  the  royal  treasoxy,  in  a  country  without  agriculture  or 
commerce,  and  exhausted  by  a  desperate  war  of  ten  years,  led 
Ferdinand  and  his  favourite  to  prefect  a  decisive  ezpedidon, 
the  oligect  of  which  was  to  reocmquer  and  pacify  by  force  of 
arms  1^  American  piossessions,  then  contested  betweea  Ferdi- 
nand's viceroys  and  the  independent  govemmeaotts  which  these 
distant  colonies  had  estaUished  duxsing  the  usurpation  and 
distractions  of  the  mother  country.  Ugarte,  the  personal  and 
intimate  minister  of  the  King,  had.  the  chief  mam^ement  of 
everything  which  eoncemed  the  preparations  iox  this  expedi- 
ticB.  The  naval  azid  military  fcarces  of  the  kingdom  were 
eoacetttrated  at  Cadiz,  the  port  from  which  the  ^peditiou  was 
to  ;Bail  to  bear  to  America  tJne  irresiBtibLe  will  of  Spain 
Genflml  0'I>oniieU,  Qouni  de  Lafaisbalr  of  o&e  of  these  Irish 
Caihfllio  ftonilies  whieh  made  Spain  theix  adapted  coimtry,  and 
three  batnthers^  geneiale  also  in.  the  service,  were  in 
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commaad  of  other  provinces,  was  nominated  by  Ferdinand 
oommander-in-chief  of  the  expeditionary  army  assembled  at 
Cadiz  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  0*DonneU  had  been 
initiated  a  short  time  before  this  epoch  into  the  secret  societies 
of  the  army ;  but  when,  on  the  point  of  being  discovered,  he 
had  affected  a  horror  of  them,  and  made  discoveries  which  had 
appeared  to  the  court  and  the  clergy  an  irrefragable  pledge  of 
fidelity 

XXII. 

But  ODonnell,  fluctuated,  like  most  adventurers  without 
country,  with  the  vicissitudes  of  events  and  parties,  undecided 
in  opinion  between  the  absolutists  and  liberals,  giving  security 
to  one  side  and  hopes  to  the  other,  being  decided  only  on  pro- 
nouncing in  fEivour  of  those  who  should  elevate  him  highest. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Cadiz,  when  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  confidence  of  the  chiefis  of  the  army  enrolled  in  the  secret 
societies ;  he  affected  to  listen  to  them  with  fiivour.    He  thus 
regained  with  the  liberals  the  confidence  he  had  lost  by  his 
first  defection ;  and  encouraged  by  his  silence  and  toleration 
the  corruption  and  seduction  of  the  army.    General  Saarsfield, 
second  in  command  to  O'DonneU,  and  a  fidend  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Lacy,  was  entrusted  with  the  same  secrets,  and  swore  to 
avenge  his  friend,  by  reconquering  that  constitution  for  which 
Porlier  and  Lacy  had  suffered  death.    He  and  O'DonneU 
appeared  to  agree  to  bring  about,  on  a  fixed  day,  an  insurrection 
of  their  corps  d'armke  in  favour  of  the  common  cause.     But 
whether  the  connivance  of  O'DonneU  and  Saarsfield  with  the 
officers  conspirators  of  their  armies  was  merely  a  base  stratagem 
to  learn  the  opinions  of  their  subordinates,  and  to  betray  them, 
or  whether  these  two  generals,  thinking  the  moment  un&voor- 
able  and  the  movement  premature,  wished  to  let  it  half  explode 
the  better  to  delay,  or  finally  extinguish  it,  O'DonneU  pre- 
tended to  aUow  the  Constitution  to  be  proclaimed  under  his 
eyes  by  some  of  the  regiments,  and  then  joining  Saarsfield  in 
turning  against  the  guilty,  he  arrested,  in  the  very  act,  aU  the 
colonels  and  officers  compromised,  or  suspected,  who  had  had 
the  imprudence  to  declare  themselyes,  and  sent  them  as  piison 
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en  to  the  fortresses.  The  court,  reassured  by  this  explosion, 
and  bj  this  perfidy  of  O'Donnell,  received  him  as  the  sayiour 
of  the  throne,  and  retained  him  at  Madrid.  The  army,  for  a 
^hile  dislocated  and  mthdrawn  from  Cadiz  by  the  precaution 
of  the  govemment,  which  would  no  longer  entrust  a  fortified 
place  to  the  chances  of  revolt,  was  cantoned,  under  the  orders 
of  General  Galderon,  in  the  Isle  of  Leon. 

XXIIL 

The  treachery  of  O'Donnell,  however,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
superior  officers,  chiefis  of  the  conspiracy,  had  only  animated 
the  ardour  of  the  numerous  conspirators.  They  concerted 
secretly  together,  and  they  nominated  as  their  general  Colonel 
Quiroga,  the  accomplice  of  Porlier  and  Lacy,  and  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  at  Alcala  in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  -  Arco  Agu^ro,  impri 
soned  for  the  same  cause  in  the  castle  of  St.  Sebastian,  at 
Cadiz,  was  appointed  by  them  chief  of  the  staff!  The  chef  de 
hataUlon  Kiego,  a  friend  of  these  conspirators,  and  himself 
burning  for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  was  the  hand  and  heart 
of  the  new  conspiracy.  Spain  is  the  country  of  bold  and  long- 
maturing  plots  between  thousands  of  conspirators.  The  inqui- 
sition has  moulded  the  characters  there  to  mystery  and  blood, 
and  nature  to  daring  and  to  vengeance, — these  two  guardians  of 
sepret  oaths.  The  great  majority  of  officers  and  sub-officers  of 
the  army  knew  the  day  when  t^e  insurrection  was  to  break 
out,  but  none  revealed  ^e  secret. 

It  exploded  on  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  on  the  signal 
given  by  Biego  and  the  officers  of  his  battalion  at  Las  Cabezas, 
the  cantonment  pf  the  regiment  of  Asturias.  The  people 
responded  to  it  by  cries  of  joy  and  deliverance.  On  the  same 
day  iUego  marched  upon  Arcos,  the  head-quarters  of  the  army, 
arrested  there,  with  his  own  hand,  the  commander-in-chief 
Galderon,  and  his  staff,  and  gained  over  some  battalions  who 
joined  him  and  proQlaimed  him  their  general.  Quiroga  having 
escaped  from  his  prison,  also  marched,  at  the  head  of  some 
insurgent  battalions,  against  Cadiz.  Ei^go  raised  X6r^s,  and 
Saarsfield  fled  before  him,  threatened  with  the  fate  of  traitors. 
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Tbe  wbole  anny,  speedily  gained  over  by  t3ie  current  of  tri- 
umphant opinion,  nominated  its  dnefe,  and  drew  up  a  respect- 
ful, but  impexative  address,  imposing  npon  the  King  the 
constitution  of  1819.  Cadiz  alone  shut  its  gates  against  the 
conspirators.  General  Freyre,  appointed  by  the  King  in  the 
place  of  Gald^ron,  aflsembled  a  royal  army  to  surround  the  Isle 
of  L6on,  and  to  stifie  the  reyolt  in  the  bud.  Bi^go  quitted 
the  island  with  an  expeditionary  column  to  raise  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  Eeceived  in  some  places  with  enthusiasm, 
and  with  resistance  in  others,  he  escaped  with  difficulty  the 
stin  feithfiil  detachments  which  pursued  him,  advanced  boldly 
upon  Malaga,  raised  that  city,  fought  an  action  there  with 
Joseph  O'Donnell,  brother  of  Count  Labisbal,  fell  back  in  dis- 
order, losing  his  soldiers  by  desertion,  marched  thiough 
Cordoya  at  the  head  of  800  disheartened  men,  the  only  troops 
he  had  remaining,  received  some  supplies  and  a  great  many 
acclamations ;  but,  harassed  by  superior  forces,  and  only  able 
to  draw  his  vain,  decimated  column  into  his  own  ruin,  he  dis- 
banded his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  appointed  Corunna  as  a 
rallying  point. 

The  insurrection,  altogether  military  up  to  that  period, 
was  extinguished  and  not  strengthened  by  this  expedition. 
The  Isle  of  L^on,  fortified  by  Quiroga,  defended  itself  with 
difficulty  against  the  troops  of  Cadiz.  Everything  was  in  a 
state  of  suspense  in  thought  and  action.  The  insurrection, 
blockaded  by  still  increasing  forces,  seemed  stifled  in  its  birth, 
when  the  city  of  Corunna,  upon  which  Bi6go  had  directed  his 
disbanded  troops,  broke  into  insurrection  at  their  call,  and 
proclaimed  tiie  revolution  within  its  walls.  Gallicia,  the 
Asturias,  and  Aragon,  followed  the  movement  of  Corunna,  and 
the  constitution  was  proclaimed  everywhere,  and  even  in 
Cadiz.  An  accidental  collision  between  the  excited  people 
and  the  troops  irritated  by  their  defeat,  deluged  this  city  with 
blood. 

The  excitement  caused  by  these  commotions  all  around, 
shook,  even  in  Madrid,  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  and  of  the 
Boyal  Guard  itself.  Ferdinand,  yielding  to  necessity  more 
than  to  conviction,  resolved  to  compound  with  his  subjects,  by 
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promising  them  representatiye  institotioiis.      But  promiBes 
irere  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  impaUenee  of  an  army  and  a 
nation  determined  to  reconquer  their  rights.    An  insuzsection 
of  the  people  of  Madrid,  under  the  ^nndofvs  of  the  Eing*8  pa- 
lace, was  not  appeased  until  the  prince,  faumUed  and  coerced, 
proclaimed  with  his  own  mouth  the  oonsdAution  of  1812,  and 
the  convocation  of  the  Cortes.      This  constitation,  altogether 
republican,  as  it  emanated  from,  the  revolutionary  oigaaisation 
of  a  nation  without  &  chief,  during  the  war  of  independence, 
preserved  nothing  more  of  royalty  than  the  name  and  the  here- 
ditary principle,  at  the  head  of  institutions  entirely  elective. 
But  Ferdinand  did  not  deliberate  as  to  the  place  assigned  to 
him  in  the  constitution,  he  submitted  to  it.     The  Cortes  as- 
sembled, the  constitution  brought  into  power  all  those  men 
whom  the  vengeance  of  Ferdinand  had  banished,  and  the 
Inquisition  still  retained  in  its  dungeons.    Vengeance  entered 
the  palace  under  the  name  of  freedom,  and  proscription  was 
launched  in  ttixn  against  those  who  had  proscribed  the  day 
before.     Quiroga,  Biego,  and  their  confederates,  superseded  in 
the  ministry,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  in  the  provincial 
governments,  the  ministers,  the  generals,  and  the  governors 
fedthful  to  royalty ;  Ferdinand,  in  his  own  palace,  surrounded 
by  offidfll  respect,  was  only  the  captive  and  hostage  of  the 
revolution.     Biots  and  disturbances  were  the  daily  eoups  d'etat 
of  the  multitude ;    and  the  reign  of  demagogues  prevailed 
under  the  name  of  debased  royalty.     The  King,  like  all  mon- 
archs  who  try  to  reign  over,  and  by  means  of,  their  revolted 
Bu^ects,  did  not  feel  that  after  a  virtual  deposition  the  tomb 
or  proscription  is  the  only  asylum  for  their  dignity.     He  gave 
the  compelled  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  acts  of  Ids  enemies, 
pitied  by  some,  odious  to  others,  and  suspected  by  all.  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  France  and  England,  protested  in  stem 
diplomatic  notes  against  these  concessions  of  feebleness  to 
force,  and  presaged  the  impracticability  and  disasters  that  were 
springing  &om  this  constitution.     The  army  of  Cadiz  refused 
to  break  up  at  the  voice  of  the  Cortes  themselves,  and  of 
Quiroga,  who  had  become  moderate  after  victory.     Bi^, 
continuing  to  act  the  part  of  a  nulitary  tribuiie^  assumed  the 
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revolutionary  command  of  it,  resolyed  to  saperintend  under 
arms  the  acts  of  the  Cortes,  and  to  substitute  the  dictatorship 
of  tiie  camp  for  the  civil  law.     Being  dismissed  by  the  Cortes 
and  claimed  by  the  clubs,  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  to  triumph 
over  the  insulted  laws,  and  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  to  the 
demagogues.    Being  energetically  opposed  by  the  ministers, 
he  was  compelled  to  yield  before  the  constitution  which  he  had 
violated  after  having  set  it  up.     Banished  from  the  capital  he 
carried  into  his  province  complaints,  conspiracies,  and  the  re- 
venge of  checked  sedition.  This  defeat  of  ihe  principal  tribune 
was  but  a  gleam  of  peace  and  order  in  the  constitutional  reign 
of  Ferdinand ;  speedily  tossed  about  between  the  revolutionary 
ministers  and  those  suspected  of  royalism  by  the  revolution,  he 
suffered  fresh  insults  from  his  ministry;  and  fresh  violence  fix>m 
his  subjects.     He  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Louis 
XVI.  except  the  scaffold.    Having  retired  for  a  short  time  to 
the  EscurJal,  a  palace  too  near  the  royalist  insurrections  which 
were  now  organising  in  his  name  in  the  faithful  provinces,  he 
was  constrained  to  return  to  Madrid,  drawn  thither  by  his 
ministers  to  suffer  there,  like  the  royal  family  at  'Versailles, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  the  invasion  and  injunctions  of  the 
clubs.    All  his  friends,  and  even  his  confessor,  were  driven 
away,  to  fetter  his  sentiments  and  his  conscience.   Proscription 
banished  them  to  towns  where  assassination  waited  them.     His 
guards,  beset  by  the  people,  were  partly  immolated  at  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  in  defending  it ;  the  rest  were  afterwards 
proscribed  for  defending  it  in  vain.     During  these  intermittent 
convulsions  of  the  capital,  the  royalists  and  the  priests  raised 
the  l^yrenees  and  Catalonia  in  insurrection,  for  absolute  power 
and  an  exclusive  religion ;  the  republicans,  at  the  instigation 
of  some  French  emissaries,  were  plotting  for  the  republic  at 
Saragossa.     Biego  hastened  thither  to  resume  the  part  of 
agitator-in-chief  of  his  country ;  the  people  indignantly  shut 
their  gates  against  him,  and  arrested  the  factious  strangers. 
The  leaders  of  the  Cortes,  themselves,  expeiienced  in  their 
turn,  the  inconstancy  and  changes  of  popularity  in  Madrid. 
The  Count  de  Torr^no,  a  celebrated  orator,  and  Martinez  de  la 
Bosa,  poet,  orator,  and  patriot,  both  victims  of  absolute  power. 
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find  snatched  from  Ferdinand's  dungeons  to  become,  by  their 
talents,  members  and  leaders  in  the  Cortes,  being  now  sus- 
pected of  moderation  and  discretion  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  poniards  of  the  populace,  when 
flying  from  their  houses,  pillaged  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  blood  of  ultras  and  moderates  was  fiowmg  in  all  the 
towns,  while  bands  of  The  Faith  were  traversing  Navaire  and 
Aragon  under  chiefs  chosen  by  the  popular  voice :  the  curate 
Merino,  the  trappist,  and  General  Qu^sada.    A  nomadic  roy- 
alist and  insurrectional  government  was  formed  at  Urgel,  under 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Regency  of  Spain,  by  the  Marquis  de 
Mataflorida  and  the  Baron  d'£rolles.    Mina,  who  had  been 
proscribed  by  Ferdinand,  returned  to  his  country,  like  Corio- 
lanus,  from  his  exile  in  France,  and  combatted,  in  his  own 
name,  the  royalist  insurrections,  by  insurrections  of  liberals 
He  levied  troops,  imposed  taxes,  plundered  the  arsenals  of 
Barcelona,  and  drove  into  France  the  armies  of  The  Faith, 
Three  civil  wars  ravaged  and  consumed  the  provinces.    An 
impotent  assembly,  factious  and  insulted  ministers,  a  captive 
king,  a  turbulent  capital,  a  country  torn  by  factions,  a  popula 
tion  fluctuating  at  every  breath  of  priests  or  demagogues, 
armed  in  turn  with  the  hammer  of  the  assassin  and  the  dagger 
of  the  brigand,  or  struck  with  the  stupor  of  victims,  such  was 
the  state  of  Spain  at  the  moment  when  the  liberal  conspiracy  at 
Paris — the  prelude  to,  or  consequence  of  the  agitations  of  the 
Peninsula — concocted  at  Paris,  at  Nantes,  and  in  Alsace,  the 
popular  and  military  plots  which  responded  from  the  Directing 
Committee  to  the  compressive  laws. of  the  ministry.    The 
riotous  mobs  of  the  capital,  the  secret  societies,  the  hidden 
assemblies,  the  speeches  of  agitators,  the  bitter  pamphlets,  the 
sinister  allusions,  and  the  public  journals,  masking  their  incen- 
diary excitement  under  the  form  of  a  legal  opposition,  were  in 
France  so  many  reverberations  concerted  witli  the  republicans 
of  Saragossa  taid  the  ultras  of  Madrid.    The  revolution  felt  its 
own  movements  through  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 

An  unexpected  event  occurred  to  redouble  its  strength,  and 
to  give  to  the  hopes  of  some,  and  the  terrors  of  others,  one  of 
those  concussions  which  shake  the  whole  continent.     Italy, 
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iknnbenxig^  in  appearamse  under  the  domination  of  its  aadent 
dynasty,  and  the  armed  goacdiaoship  of  Austria^  burst  forth 
in  both  its  extremities  at  t&e  same  time.  Naples  and  Turin 
responded  to  each  other,  after  a  few  weeks  interral,  by  two 
militaiy  insiuTeetions  and  one  sole  ciy  of  oonstitation 

XXIV 

Italyhasbeen  £Dr  agestbegreatreproach  of  the  modem  worid. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  nations  of  the  north  are  avenging  thun- 
selves  fov  the  yoke  whieh  Italy  formerly  imposed  upon  them,  and 
for  the  horror  excited  by  the  many  atrocities  they  have  oommitted 
upon  her,  by  affected  contempt  for  her  chaiaoter;  and  that 
l^  dishonouring  her,  they  wish  to  deprive  her  even  of  s^f- 
esteem.  This  affected  contempt  is  cowardly,  ignorant,  and 
unjust.  Italy  is  still  the  privileged  land  of  nature  and  human- 
ity ;  and  the  manly  pith  of  its  great  ages  is  neither  degenerated 
nor  dried  up.  Involved,  by  the  irresistible  fall  of  the  old 
world,  in  the  decay  of  ike  universal  empire  she  had  founded, 
no  nation  upon  earth  has  withstood  so  long  a  deposition  without 
debasement  and  dissolution.  Her  glory,  her  religion,  her 
genius,  her  nune,  her  language,  her  monuments^  and  her  arts, 
have  ccmtinued  to  reign  after  the  fall  of  her  fortune.  She 
alone  has  not  had  an  age  of  civil  darkness,  after  her  age  of 
military  dominion.  She  has  subjected  the  barbarians  who 
conquered  her,  to  her  worship,  her  laws,  and  her  civilization. 
While  profsuiing,  they  submitted  to  her :  though  conquerors, 
they  humbly  besought  her  for  laws,  manners,  and  religion. 
Nearly  the  whole  continent  is  nothing  but  an  intiellectaal, 
moral,  and  religious  colony  of  this  mother  coimtry  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  middle  ages  parcelled  her  out  without 
dissolving  her  :  her  fragments  cut  up  into  little  principalities, 
or  small  republics,  still  preserved  the  palpitations,  the  vigour, 
the  movement,  and  the  energy  of  great  nationalities.  She  had 
anarchies,  convulsions,  virtues,  crimes,  and  heroisms  mi^ty 
as  her  ruins.  Her  regeneration  und^  the  popes,  under  the 
Medici,  under  her  house  of  Ferrara,  under  h^  Venetian 
aristocracies,  xaties  her   democracies  of  Genoa,  under  bar 
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theocracies  of  Eorna*  undar  her  comiwiimial  principalitj  of 
Fbrenoe,  and  imder  her  paladins  of  Naples  aad  Sicilj,  yma 
the  regeneration  of  Europe.  In  rekindling  herself  she  lit 
up  the  whole  world.  War,  policy,  literature,  commerce,  arts, 
navigation,  nnnufactores,  diplomacy,  all  enumated  from  Italy. 
Her  names  resemble  those  eternal  dynasties  on  which  the 
supremacy,  in  every  region  of  the  human  mind,  has  been 
devolved  by  nature,  and  of  which  such  men  as  Sixtns  Y., 
Leo  X.,  Coiono,  Tasso,  Dante,  Machiavel,  Michael  Angelo, 
Eaphael,  Petrarch,  Galileo,  Doria,  and  Christopher  Columbus, 
transmit  to  each  other,  even  at  this  day,  the  sceptre  that  no 
other  nation,  could  snatch  from  their  privileged  race.  Sulject 
in  the  latter  ages  to  Austria,  anxious  to  enervate,  in  order  to 
subdue  her,  to  the  house  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  :  voluptuous 
and  superstitious  dynasties,  vice-royalties  of  Spain  or  of  Ger- 
many ;  to  popes  who  bartered  her  powers,  to  conciliate  their 
fBLVOur ;  to  vicious  aristocracies  rich  enou^  to  corrupt  her,  but 
too  feeble  to  make  her  warlike ;  and  to  a  priesthood  who  oom 
pounded  with  slavery  for  her  riches ; — Italy,  ridi,  populous, 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  but  humbled  in  mind, 
was  hushed  and  still,  but  not  resigned  to  her  fate. 

The  new  spirit  of  the  times  penetrated,  during  her  slumber, 
through  every  pore.  In  no  part  of  Europe,  except  in  France, 
had  the  ideas  of  tolerance,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
of  the  equality  of  classes,  of  representative  institutions,  of 
the  intellectual  government  of  nations,  and  of  the  evocation  of 
thought  through  the  tribune  or  the  press, — ^to  co-operate  with  the 
increasing  progress  of  humanity — ^more  advocates  than  in  Italy, 
especially  amongst  the  heads  of  the  country,  in  the  councils 
of  princes,  in  ike  courts,  in  the  priesthood,  in  the  schools, 
in  ^e  studios  of  artists,  amongst  the  writers,  the  poets,  and 
even  in  the  temples.  In  her  sacerdotal  pomp,  Italy  was 
philoBophical;  under  her  despotism  she  was  liberal;  amidst 
her  dismemberment  she  was  patriotic,  and  inclined  by  all 
her  instincts  to  that  national  or  federal  unity,  the  only  possible 
resurrection  of  her  strengtJi  and  greatness.  Borne,  by  her 
geographical  position  and  her  theocratical  institution,  m^ch 
condemns  her  to  be  the  political  vassal  of  foreign  sovereigns. 
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when  she  cannot  haye  them  for  vassals,  was  the  eternal  obstacle 
to  this  unity.  The  spiritual  domination  of  the  church,  which 
formerly  constituted  the  power  of  the  Italians,  now  consti- 
tuted their  slavery.  The  compulsory  neutrality  of  Borne 
dissolves  all  armed  and  eneiigetic  nationality  in  Italy. 

The  French  revolution  had  surprised  Italy  in  this  progress 
of  the  national  and  philosophical  spirit,  which  made  her  hail  the 
regeneration  of  France.  The  horror  of  Austria,  a  tyranny 
more  hateful  because  more  oppressive,  and  the  fear  of  having 
'.he  French  yoke  substituted  for  the  German,  kept  her  in- 
stincts in  a  state  of  indecision.  Her  sympathy,  however, 
had  overcome  her  fears.  The  invasion  of  Savoy  by  M.  de 
Montesquieu,  under  the  Convention,  the  descent  of  the  re- 
publican armies  upon  Piedmont,  had  been  hailed  by  the  Italian 
patriots  and  philosophers  as  omens  of  emancipation  from  the 
theocratical  yoke,  and  independence  of  the  yoke  of  Austria. 
The  nobility,  the  literary,  artistic,  and  industrial  classes,  had 
smiled  on  the  liberating  radiance  of  France,  from  Nice  to 
Milan,  from  Gbambeiy  to  Home  and  Naples.  Even  the 
ravages  of  that  soil,  become  the  battle-field  of  the  armies  of 
the  north  and  of  France,  had  not  discouraged  the  Italians. 
They  knew  that  an  enslaved  people  do  not  purchase  their 
freedom  and  their  dignity  but  at  the  price  of  some  sacrifices. 
The  victories  of  Bonaparte  which  conquered  the  country  for 
France,  appeared  to  ^e  Italians  triumphs  which  vanquished 
them  for  themselves.  These  Poles  of  the  south  flattered 
themselves  that  the  conqueror  of  Austria  would  constitute 
them  a  nation,  united  or  federative,  after  having  emancipated 
them.  The  selfish  and  conquering  policy  of  Bonaparte,  over- 
powered there,  as  in  Poland,  the  magnanimous  and  disin- 
terested policy,  which  by  regenerating  Italy  would  have  given 
new  life  to  a  great  people,  the  grateful  and  dependent  ally  of 
France,  instead  of  giving  it  humbled  and  marmuring  subjects. 
Napoleon  gratified  his  brother  in-law  Murat  with  a  feeble  and 
powerless  kingdom  at  Naples ;  his  adopted  son,  Eugene  Bean- 
hamais,  with  a  precarious  vice-royalty  at  Milan;  his  sister, 
Eliza  Badochi,  with  a  principality  in  Tuscany;  his  pther 
sister,  Pauline  Borghdse,  with  a  government-general  in  Pied- 
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mont ;  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Borne  herself,  had  become  spoils 
torn  from  Italy,  and  imperial  cities ;  Milan  the  head  quarters 
of  a  French  army;  Savoy  a  French  department;  the  Pope 
like  the  Doges,  superseded  in  the  Vatican,  not  by  a  Roman 
goyemment  but  a  French  proconsul,  and  carried  off  from  the 
capital  of  the  catholic  i?7orld,  was  wandering  from  dty  to  city 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity,  scarcely  disguised.  The 
treasures  of  Italy,  and  the  master-pieces  of  her  museums  ^ 
served  to  enrich  or  to  decorate  the  treasury  and  the  palaces  of 
the  Emperor.  Her  children  recruited  the  French  armies,  and 
shed  their  blood  in  the  north  for  a  cause  which  was  neither 
that  of  their  independence,  nor  of  their  liberty.  The  am- 
bition of  one  man,  and  the  pride  of  his  universal  militar}" 
monarchy,  were  fatally  interposed  between  the  genius  of  Italy 
and  the  genius  of  France  of  1789,  which  only  aspired  to  a 
mutual  xmion  to  strengthen  each  other — ^but  a  union  of  freedom, 
and  not  of  bondage.  The  reflux  of  Europe  against  the  uni- 
versal usurpation  of  Napoleon  had  therefore  appeared  a  de- 
liverance of  Italy.  Tyrant  for  tyrant,  she  preferred  the  most 
ancient  and  the  weakest.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  had  given  • 
her  back  her  pontiiF  and  her  princes.  Austria,  mistress  of 
the  Milanese,  usurper  of  Venice,  and  protectress  of  Tuscany, 
took  as  much  pains  at  the  congress  to  parcel  out  the  peninsula 
afresh  as  Napoleon  did  to  conquer  it ;  not  one  of  these  restored 
powers,  the  house  of  Naples,  the  Popedom,  the  house  of  Tus- 
cany, or  the  house  of  Sardinia,  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  give 
to  Italy  the  signal  of  independence,  and  to  inspire  Austria 
with  a  serious  dread  of  a  voluntary  emancipation  from  her 
authority. 

XXV. 

But  the  national  and  philosophical  ideas,  kept  down  and 
discouraged  by  France  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
were  not  dead.  They  began  to  palpitate  a&esh  at  the  contact 
of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  France,  since  the 
representative  government,  reimported  into  France  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  had  found  an  echo  and  an  emulation  at  Borne,  at 
Naples,  at  Genoa,  and  at  Turin   .  The  revolutaonaiy  explosion 
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of  Spain  to  free  benelf  horn  tha  monkish  system,  and  £rom 
the  despotism  of  the  court,  had  giren  a  8ho<^  to  Italy,  ^e 
political  yoke  of  the  pnestiiood  appeared  more  intoleimble 
there  to  the  minds  of  the  people  since  it  had  been  broken, 
and  that  an  impotienoe  uras  fiolt  to  break  it  again.  The 
French  administration,  superior  in  medumism  to  the  admi- 
nistrations, at  once  feeble  and  mischievous,  of  the  restored 
governments,  had  left  there  examples  and  r^rets.  Finally, 
the  military  youth  of  Italy,  inured  to  war  in  the  campaigns 
of  Napoleon,  had  formed  a  great  number  of  brave  and  ex 
peiienced  geneials,  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  were  dii^^usted 
with  their  present  idleness,  and  Yibo  fsh  themselves  cupable 
of  making  their  country  free  and  warlike.  To  all  these 
fermentations  of  public  and  national  spirit  in  Italy,  was 
added  the  invisible  but  increasing  influence  of  secret  societies. 
The  most  numerous  and  the  most  formidable  of  these  were 
the  Garbonariy  a  hidden  army  of  the  public  mind.  When 
ideas  cannot  be  displayed  to  the  light  of  day,  they  organise 
themselves  in  the  shade.  Mystery  is  the  stiength  of  the 
oppr^sed. 

XXVI 

Carbonariamt  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  dazknesa  of 
the  middle  ages,  like  free-masonry,  of  which  it  was  by  turns 
the  ally  and  the  enemy,  was  a  sort  of  Italian  Jaoobimsm.  It 
had  its  initiated,  its  doctrines,  its  secret  meetings,  its  cones- 
nondence  from  province  to  province,  its  watch-words,  its  hidden 
administration, — ^a  government  of  darkness  vnthin  the  official 
government.  A  philosophical  Christianity,  an  ultra-patriotism, 
and  a  republicanism  antique,  fanatic,  sometimes  declamatoiy, 
— like  that  of  the  Girondists  in  France,  or  the  friends  of  freedom 
in  Germany — comprised  its  soul,  itsformola,  and  its  ceremonies. 
It  gave  no  preference  to  rank,  profession,  or  class ;  it  initiated 
rich  and  poor,  aristocrats  and  plebeians,  the  military,  Ihe 
priesthood,  and  the  people.  It  was  the  equality  of  the  human 
mind.  Its  initiations  excited  no  suspkaons  in  the  govenunents 
themselves,  a  great  number  of  whose  agenta  beloi^d  to  it 
Nothing  could  be  mcure  irreproachable  than  its  dogmas,,  more 
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puerile  than  its  eeiemonies,  or  more  loyal  than  its  oaths. 
Its  only  apparent  danger  ivas  in  its  mechanism,  in  its  orgsr 
nisataon,  in  its  nmnbers,  in  the  simultaneous  and  irresponsible 
direction  -^i^ch  some  men,  concealed  behind  the  veil  of  its 
supreme  hierarchy,  could  impart  by  a  single  word  to  its 
acts  and  tendencies.  However  innocent  to-day,  it  might  be 
guilty  and  irresistible  to-morrow :  such  is  the  danger  of  these 
numerous  associations  favoured  by  weak  governments,  who 
think  they  acquire  by  supporting  them  the  power  of  overturning 
them  also.  More  than  a  million  of  men,  in  the  Calabrias,  in  the 
provinces,  and  in  the  army  of  Naples  were  enrolled  in  Gar- 
bonarism.  King  Ferdinand  himself,  his  sons,  Qoeen  Caroline 
of  Naples,  his  wife,  were  initiated  in  this  sect  during  their 
long  exile  in  Sicily.  They  held  its  strings  in  their  hand^, 
and  it  was  by  this  secret  and  popular  society  that  they  had 
fermented  the  permanent  insurrection  of  Calabria  against 
Murat  and  the  French,  intruded  into  their  kingdom  strangers 
to  their  country,  and  usurpers  of  their  throne.  On  his  return 
to  Naples,  ^fter  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  old  King  Ferdinand 
brought  into  miHtaiy  organisation,  as  a  local  militia,  the 
Carbonari  of  the  Calabrias;  thus  arming  with  public  power 
those  whom  the  pre-existing  organisation  of  their  sect,  had 
already  armed  with  the  hidden  power  of  their  association. 
The  liberal  spirit  which  breathed  from  France,  from  England, 
from  Sicily,  and  from  Spain,  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  speedily 
imbued  them  with  its  influence  The  generals  and  officers 
of  the  disbanded  army  of  Murat,  animated  them  with  the 
flame  of  their  resentment.  The  abuses  of  the  government, 
the  vices  of  the  court,  the  restless  oppression  of  the  dexgy, 
the  debasement  of  Italy  under  princes,  either  weak  or  the 
accomplices  of  foreigners,  became  the  texts  of  their  speeches :— - 
the  redress  of  these  grievances,  the  resurrection  of  Italian 
patriotism,  and  the  establishment  of  a  constitation  the  avowed 
object  of  their  assemblings.  The  army,  partly  commanded  by 
the  old  generals  of  Murat,  associated  itself  with  these  plots 
by  its  murmurs  against  the  court,  which  had  returned  to 
Naples  with  the  emigrants  and  the  counsellors  of  the  royal 
tenor  of  1799.    The  King  had  grown  old  in  exile,  a  passive 
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instrument  of  the  pc^^sions  of  Qaeen  Caroline,  his  ii?ife.  He 
was  loved  hy  the  people,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  great,  and 
despised  hy  the  soldiers.  He  was  devoted  to  women  and  priests, 
incapable  of  strong  resolutions,  but  with  a  capacity  for  cun- 
ning and  stratagems, — a  true  prince  of  the  degenerate  house 
of  Spain,  in  whom  nature  had  been  stifled  by  a  superstitions 
education  and  servile  flattery.  Hunting  in  the  woods  of  the 
Caserte,  the  Escurial  of  the  Neapolitan  dynasty,  fishing  in  his 
beautiful  bay  with  the  lazzaroniy — the  frivolous  and  happy 
plebeians  of  his  capital, — ^love,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religious 
worship,  occupied  his  leisure  hours.  Austria,  the  ally  of  his 
crown  and  the  ruler  of  his  kingdom,  had  paramount  influence 
in  his  councils.  The  Chevalier  de  Medids,  a  man  of  vast 
erudition,  but  of  timid  will  and  feeble  courage,  calculated  for 
peaceable  times,  but  unsuited  to  moments  of  resolution, 
directed  hij  government. 

This  minister,  incredulous  as  to  the  dangers  of  Carbonarism, 
had  committed  the  same  fault  as  the  minister  of  the  King  of 
Spain  at  Cadiz,  the  year  before.  He  had  formed  a  camp  ot 
observation  at  Cessa,  thus  heaping  up  together  all  the  elements 
of  military  insurrection  upon  a  single  point  of  the  kingdom,  as 
if  to  facilitate  to  the  conspirators  the  means  of  communication,  of 
concerting  together,  and  of  comparing  their  forces.  The 
different  corps  d'armke,  on  quitting  the  camp,  had  borne  with 
them,  into  their  respective  cantonments,  the  conviction  of  their 
number,  of  th6ir  unanimous  feeling,  and  the  certainty  of  being 
followed  at  the  hour  when  a  favourable  opportunity  should  offer 
to  give  expression  to  the  public  mind.  Naples  was  looking  for 
its  Ri6go. 

XXVII. 

A  sub-lieutenant  of  cavalry,  named  Morelli,  cantoned  at 
Nola,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  situated  between  Naples  and 
the  Calabrias,  gave  the  first  signal  to  the  army.  He  mounted 
his  horse  at  daybreak  on  the  2nd  July  1820,  gained  over  aboat 
100  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who  had  been  initiated  in  Carbo- 
narism by  a  canon  of  Nola,  named  M6nichini,  and  followed  by 
this  priest,  and  a  handful  of  the  Carbonari,  he  advanced  towards 
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the  to\ra  of  Avellino,  occupied  bj  other  corps,  shoutmg  «*  Vivo 
Dieul"   "Vive  le  Roi!"   "Vive  la  Constitution!"     Colonel 
de  Conciliis,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  great  fortune  in  this 
province,  who  was  himself  initiated  in  Carbonarism,  but  still 
undecided  as  to  the  hour  and  opportunity  for  a  movement, 
commanded  the  troops  in  Avellino.     Uneasy  and  perhaps 
discontented  with  the  premature  insurrection  of  Morelli,  he 
considered  and  hesitated  under  arms.     The  insurrection,  thus 
checked,  fluctuated  for  a  while.    The  King  who  was  in  the  bay, 
going  to  meet  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  then  returning 
from  Sicily,  learned  on  board  his  vessel  the  bold  proceeding 
and  first  success  of  Morelli.     He  knew  the  danger  of  «the  first 
spark  in  a  kingdom  so  undermined  with  plots  ;  he  was  afraid  to 
land,  but  some  encouraging  news,  and  the  resistance  of  Coa- 
ciliis,  decided  him  on  doing  so.    He  returned  with  his  son  and 
his  court  to  the  palace.     The  council  was  assembled,  and 
General  Guglielmo  Pepe,  a  popular  officer  of  Murat*s  army,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  province,  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Avellino.     These  orders  had  scarcely  been  issued  when  they 
were  cancelled,  and  General  Caroscosa  was  sent  in  his  place 
Pepe  was  indignant  at  a  distrust  which  deprived  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  an  arbiter,  like  Lafayette,  between  the 
throne,  the  army,  and  the  country.    He  departed  privately  in 
spite  of  the  court  took  off  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  the  gates  of 
Naples,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Constitution !"  spreading  fear 
in  the  palace,  agitation  in  the  capital,  and  joy  in  the  hearts  of 
the  conspirators.     Caroscosa,  faithful  to  the  King,  but  popular 
amongst  the  liberals,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  duty  witii  his 
popularity,  and  lost  some  hours  at  Naples  in  reflecting  on  his 
mission.     During  this  temporising,  time,  which  is  the  element 
of  revolutions  or  repression,  was  consumed.    Morelli  with  his 
detachment,  raised  the  towns  and  country  all  round ;  and  at 
night  he  concerted  measures  in  a  private  interview  with  Con- 
ciliis,  the  commandant  of  Avellino     This  officer  having  joined 
the  conspiracy  resolved  to  gain  over  his  province  also.    He 
summoned  the  troops  and  the  militia,  under  pretence  of  shutting 
the  gates  of  the  town  against  the  insurgents,  but  in  reality  to 
support  them     The  whole  province  and  the  troops  commanded 
3  n  II 
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by  CoQcSSis,  declared  open  inaarrectioii  agaamt  ihe  abaolate 
government.  Monili  and  Oonciliis  formed  a  constitational 
caxnp  upon  the  heights  of  Avellhio.  General  Pepe*  arrived 
there*  froml^pliss,  not  to  combat  them  but  to  direct  and  anthorise 
the  movement  by  his  presence.  The  noise  of  this  ddection  of  die 
general  spread  abroad,  and  gained  over  the  towns;  the  gacrisons, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  Oarbonari  rose^widi  the 
ndlitia,  like  beings  hithertx)  invisible  in  the  midst  of  sax  aston- 
ished popuhition.  Pepe,  respectful  in  his  langoe^,  but  dieter- 
mined  in  his  acts,  formed  them  into  columns;  and'  aunounced 
his  marcb  upon  tilie  capital.  Naples;  which  only  awoiMF  a  chief 
and  a  signal,  was  agitated  and  emboldened  by  tiie^appniach  of 
the  conspirators.  A  deputation  of  the  Carbonasi,  the  nobiH<T, 
and  the  people  entered  the  palace,  and  called  on  the  King  to 
promulgate  ^e  constitution.  He  granted  the  institutions  im 
posed  upon  him,  and  only*  demanded  time  to  dncuss  them  with 
his  ministers.  One  of  the  ringleaders  pointing  widi'  his  finger 
to  the  dial  plate  of  the  clock,  gave  the  court  two  houn  onfy  to 
change  the  institutions  of  the  nation.  The  King  thus  coerced 
dismissed  his  minuters,  appointed  others  that  were  agreeable 
to  the  multitude,  publ&hed  a  declaration  which  guaranteed'  a 
constitution  in  eight  days,  and  placed  Hie  government  pith 
visionally  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Galabria.  This 
prince,  brought  up  from  inihnoy  in  court  intrigues,  at  Hbe 
palace  cf  Palermo,  between  the  English,  tfie  liberals,  and'  his 
mother,  was  better  calculated  than  any  one  else  to  teach  a 
conquered  power  to  bend  cunningly  before  a  revolutaon,  but 
who  meditated  freeing  himself  from  its  Ihraldom  by  force  and 
stratagpm.  E)emoved  from  public  affidrr,  enlightened^  stodious, 
eloquent,  and  skilful  in  flattexing'  parties  and  Mlihg  themt  into 
flalse  security,  his  reputataxm  of  Kberalism  made  hinr  agreeable 
to  tibe  peoplb  and  the  army;  but  respectful- in  reiHsty* to  his 
father;  and  more  anxious  t»  save  £ds  crown  than  to  ptoioin^  it 
prematurely  for  himself,  the  iDuke  (^  Calabria*  was  the^nataxai 
negpciator  between-  the  throne  and  the  constitutioiialisls.  The 
more  speeifily  to  calm  the  tumultuous  impatienee  of  t^&  people 
around  the  palace;  he  promulgated  the  constitution  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  vociferously  demanded  by  the  muhitudlar  fir 
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w«nt  of  a  better.  The  people  being  satisfied  accepted  the 
pemnise  without  knowing  y^t  was  comprised  in  the  t^ct  of  ihifr 
OQiistLtQtion)  and  only  knowing  that  it  agnized  at  MadnBl  a 
tnonph  over  the  court,  the  debaaement  of  the  King,  and.  the 
mtory  of  popalaXLliberty  OT«r'  monaichicaL  and  pnestl;  de^p 
tismw 

XXVIIL 

Mefinwhile,.1^  popular  Gen^nal  Pepe  advanced  uponNaples, 
at  the  head  of  the  militia  and.the  Garfaonaci  of  ike  insurgent 
psovinces.  Tha  revolution  had  made  him  its^  chief.  This 
(Mei  created  by^  chance,  rather  than  conspiracy,  waa  at  fbrtunate' 
one  fbr  ths  throne  and  the  revolution  at  the  same,  tima  He: 
was  the  allrpowerfiil  Hi^Oy  but  the  Eiego  iBMokuitaxy  and 
moderate  of  Italy.  Bora  ia>  Galaibida,  of  a  nalitary  race*  ini  that 
pnndnce,  the  most  agncultural  and  waxlike  of  the  kingdom,, 
the  twentdeth  child  of  a  rick  and  populiEu:  family  in  those,  meant 
tains,  brought  up  ia  the  simplicity  and  discii^ner  of  those  nnal 
manners  which,  make  laltourerfr  and  soldi^,  imsed  to  war 
&om  bis  childhood  by  those  intestine  par^  strokes-  which 
had  esisted.  in  tlie.  Galahnafr  »nca  the  revolntuHi  o£  17^4,  he 
entered  the  service  with  sevecal  <^  his.  brotihers,  signaJi8ed.him> 
self  l^  his  bnuFezy,  was  pcomated  from,  one  step  to  another  by 
Mucat,  on:  the  battlerfieida-  of  JFrance,  to  tha  radb  of  genesid  of 
divisfton,  was  MthM  to  that  pxince  to  the  day  (d  his  abdi- 
catim,  when,  his  services  were  accepted  by  Ferdinand^,  wtie 
made  him  governor  of  a  province,  and  commandant,  of  a  eorpB 
d!€unne0>  since  the^  Sestenition.  Hie  was  still  yeong^  with  a 
countenance  pleasing  to»  the*  multitude,  and.  a  name  dear:  to 
ther  soldiery,  his  |olitica2!  opinions  bmng  liberal  aiid  tempMed 
by  h^ioutf,  gevve  pledges  at:  the  same  time  t&fxeedonL  and  to 
the  GBown^  and.  bemg  employed:  by  an*  inffiorectioxfei  o£  whiok.  he 
becaoie.  tha  chiei  without  luunngibeen;  itsi  aocom^e^,  Gpenerali 
Pepe  resembled  LaAiyette,  balancing,,  in  IT9(K  th«;repaldieaiid 
the  monarchy  in;  hie  hands,  the^  armed  arbi£mr  between  theiaii^ 
andtiie  nation.  But  alikough  he  was  the  first  te'take  the'part 
aC^arbiter  betweoiithe  army,,  the  thronerSiul  thepeepte^  Greaerai 
E^  waamereambitious  €ifaaethan;eager£i».demiaatiiQiuiff>» 
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his  sovereign.  He  had  neither  won  popularity  by  fawning  npon 
anarchy,  nor  torn  the  King  from  his  palace  to  imprison  him  in  his 
capital,  nor  pursued  the  fugitive  royal  family  to  bring  it  back  to 
its  jailors.  Conditional  fidelity  to  his  king,  progressive  instita- 
tions  to  his  country,  the  signal  of  Italian  independence  given  as 
an  emulation  and  example  to  the  peninsula,  and  a  dictatorship, 
short  and  promptly  abdicated,  to  the  prince  and  the  laws,  such 
were  the  character  and  instinct  of  the  Neapolitan  dictator. 

He  entered  Naples  on  the  7th  of  July  at  the  head  of  the  aimy 
and  the  militia,  after  having  made  private  arrangements  with  the 
Duke  of  Calabria.  His  innumerable  escort  resembled  a  discip- 
lined sedition  as  much  as  a  military  triumph ;  after  the  revolted 
regiments  commandedby  Morelli  and  De  Conciliis, — ^Neapolitens 
and  military  tribunes,  hailed  as  the  liberators  of  the  capital, — 
marched  in  good  order  thousands  of  the  militia  and  Carbonari  of 
the  provinces.  Their  brown  woollen  jackets,  their  shepherd^s  san- 
dals, their  conical  hats,  decorated  with  the  Carbonarist  colours, 
their  Calabrian  carabines,  glittering  in  the  sun,  their  dusty  feet, 
their  sunburnt  faces,  their  sombre  and  warlike  looks,  excited  at 
once  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the  crowd  that  flocked  out 
upon  the  long  strand  of  Naples  to  witness  this  invasion  of  a  sect 
issuing  from  its  VenteSy  its  caves,  its  rocks,  and  its  forests,  to  tri- 
umph over  the  temples  and  the  palaces  of  a  capital.  The  priest 
Menichini,  riding  upon  one  of  his  mountain  mules  covered  with 
the  emblems  of  Carbonarism,  advanced  in  the  midst  of  the  rural 
militia,  with  a  carabine  in  his  hand.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon, 
all  hands  applauded  this  wild-looking  priest,  the  prime  mover 
of  the  Nola  insurrection.  An  army  of  peasants,  of  monks,  shep- 
herds, sailors,  and  Calabrian  brigands,  marched  in  all  their 
variety  of  costumes  around  the  chiefs  of  the  VenUs  of  their 
provinces.  The  whole  city  displayed,  as  they  passed,  the  colours 
of  the  sect,  some  from  imitation,  others  throgh  tenor.  A 
unanimous  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Boi !"  and  *•  Vive  la  constitution !" 
arose  from  the  army,  from  the  sea,  and  from  the  city,  to  the 
balconies  adorned  with  flags  of  the  royal  palace. 

After  having  passed  in  review  this  double  army,  Pepe, 
Morelli,  De  Conciliis,  Menichini,  and  the  Neapolitan  general, 
went  to  the  palace  to  offer  to  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Gala- 
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bria  the  homage  and  the  tacit  injuiiction  of  the  revolution 
which  they  represented.  The  Duke  of  Calabria  received  them, 
decorated  himself,  as  well  as  his  court,  with  the  insignia  of  the 
triumphant  cause.  "  When  I  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  con- 
stitutionalists," said  Pepe,  *'  the  revolution  was  accomplished ;: 
I  then  only  considered  how  I  should  direct  it  to  the  double 
interest  of  the  throne  and  the  nation.  The  armed  men  who 
have  passed  before  your  eyes,  the  thousands  of  others  who  have 
remained  in  their  provinces,  or  who  have  returned  to  their 
countiy,  are  not  rebels,  but  subjects;  their  arms  do  not 
threaten  the  throne,  but  serve  for  its  support.  As  to  myself, 
I  supplicate  your  Hoyal  Highness  and  the  King  to  shorten  a 
state  of  afiGurs  that  is  equally  painful  to  all,  by  convoking,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  a  national  representation ;  when  I  swear 
to  resign  the  high  functions  with  which  I  am  invested,  with 
more  solicitude  than  I  this  day  accepted  them." 

The  Duke  of  Calabria  vowed  on  his  side,  with  an  accent 
to  which  the  dissimulation  of  the  Italian  courts  gave  an  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  that  he  wished,  as  much  as  the  people 
and  the  army,  for  constitutional  institutions  **  You,  General 
Pepe,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  *'  calm  the  uneasiness  produced 
by  this  generous  feeling !  boldly  exercise  your  military  su- 
premacy; the  generals,  your  competitors,  have  themselves 
applauded  your  elevation.  Your  actions  have  outstripped  the 
slow  course  of  years !  I  swear  to  defend  the  constitution  of 
the  Cortes  at  ^e  price  of  my  blood!"  Being  thence  con- 
ducted to  an  interview  with  the  old  King,  either  01,  or  affecting 
illness  to  relieve  himself  from  the  burthen  of  afiGurs,  Pepe 
found  Ferdinand  in  a  retired  chamber  of  the  palace,  lying 
upon  his  bed;  the  Princess  Partanna,  a  beautiful  Sicilian 
whom  he  had  long  loved,  and  whom  he  married,  like  another 
Maintenon,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  was  sitting  by  his 
bedside.  The  general  respectfully  kissed  the  hand  which  the 
King  held  out  to  him,  accordmg  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Spanish 
courts.  "  Now,  at  length,"  said  Pepe  to  him,  "  your  majesty 
reigns  over  the  hearts  of  all  I "  "I  hope,"  replied  the  King 
with  some  anxiety,  *'  that  you  will  conduct  yourself  like  a  man 
of  honour.**    The  Duke  of  Calabria  wished  to  excuse  the  eon- 
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Blitaaiwml  geneoal  Ao  im  &^ihst,  by  expkiatog  to  him  libat 
Pope  luid  jixmed  diid  isxsiuq^BtttB  .of  AvjeUino  only  fieom  die 
nmuNir   ^fliat  iSke  jsaxuBbtm  intendad   ito   liare   had  Jbim 
aoested.    Xibis  •excuae,  iipfiietvar,  Pepib  ^roiidty  dedmfid;  iie 
aTOwed  to  Had  .Ekxg  .that  .the  adea  of  detaining  repreaeaadtetiaie 
iiiBtitatioiis  liad  long  been  'eoteriuned  hj  iam,  tbat  he  liad 
mediftaled  *imifhe  most  lojnl  and  profier  iBfisoB  of  indiigmg  tbe 
Eiagto  adcftihem^isL'OQnGerttvdthiiis  {leq^^  tiiat  the  out- 
break jLt^mdliso  faadbaan xmexpeoted  and pawcipitate,  wsdnmt 
doubt,  bnt  that  dJie  eosntstution  joallad  for  by  the  iaatkoi  and 
the  amij  wiaild  not  hme  been  the  less  piadbamed  by  him,  in 
a  mate  aregular  and  imposing  farm.    Hamoiqr,  tbni^h  aome- 
what  £onstrained,  appeared  to  :be  established  between  idie 
general  and  the  coorL    PnbHc  enihnsiasm  beang  kept.2igrdi» 
army  aad.its  chiefs  within  the  limits  of  reqpect  ler  the  oivwn, 
produced  neither  jmarofay  nor  exoess  at  Naples.    The  eieoiiflBS 
sent  a  ms^rity  to  the  Neapolitan  paoliament  of  libenfl  but 
prudent  deputies,  such  as  Eicdardi,  Pe^o,  <8nd  BorelH,  publi- 
cists, eminent  politioal  arators,  rqpresentatiTes  modecafce--HlNit 
£rm,  df  pablic  opinion  in  Italy.     This  people,  endowed  by 
nataoe  with  universal  :aptitude,  raised  its  parhameoftary  «th>- 
qnenoe  to  a  level  with  that  of  Fiance  and  England,  from  the 
first  dacjr  of  its«discussions.     The  triumphant  Oarbonad  .alone 
embanrased  the  new  administration  by  their  clamours  and^ss- 
quhracments.     The  King  solemnly  swore  in  the  cathedral  to 
maiutaifl  the  conquered  institutions,  ^and  he  mlunjbBuily  in- 
yoked  -the  yengeance  of  God  upon  his  white  hairs  df  he  ever 
Tiolated  Ids  oath.     Pepe  resigned  his  dictator^p,  and  he 
occupied  himself  exclusively  in  jre-organising  the  army  whidi 
Murat  had  inured  to  war  upon  .#ie  battle  fields  of  Eunppe. 
Sicily,  always  jveady  to  proclaim  its  independence  en  eveoty 
shock  given  to  the  power  of  Nafdes  and  Axtstna,  uneasy  atibe 
signal  which  Naples  had  given  to  the  indcgpendence  of  J^Uily, 
rend^ced  doubly  neoessaiy  a  display  of  armed  force  diapnopoF- 
tioned  to  the  extent  and  to  the  ohajsacter  of  the  kixigdem. 
Borne  was  the  first  to  be  excited,  by  the  yiciasty  of  this  Sast 
focus    of   revolution ;    Tuscany,    Hb^nlly   and   patDM)tiaa%  • 
governed  by  yoimg  Leopold,  the  then-adored  disciple  of  the 
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fiiBt  Leo§)Qld,  availed  wsthoiit  ampaJiaiee,  tiie  dereiopment  ixf 
eventB;  f  iedmoat,  <alwtt^8  ihe  iieadj  -echa^f  S'lanoe, 'and  the 
ambitioiiB  adffenuuy  ^  Auatoia  in  <ki«iier  Italy,  ms  •ezoited  by 
the  result  of  iihe  l^eapdkaa  revolattim,  became  imtiated  in 
Carhonariflm  even  .to  the.  Eiuig's  {Mdaee,  snd  ]neditated,>«iiioDgBt 
the  acmyAnd  anstiMsxaoy,  moie  4ifaaa  the  f»»ople,  a  eeeond  es- 
ploflion  at.therolher.teQBtvemily^f  Ita]^. 

KKIK. 

MeaaD^hiie  the  aoerthem  xoiiEtfi,  jijlenlsre  to  Ite  progreeB 
of  die  ]iheialii^fiisKt»  which  they  eaUed  -the  <flpn8tof  vevolntm, 
moved  hy  the  xhiuDiUatiQn  of  xoyalty  at  Madrid,  dismayed  by 
the  j&iuder  of  a  pxnnoe  in  Fxanoe,  naeaey  .aboat  iihe  oontagiom 
^Rhich  had  ^displayed  stself  at  Naples  and  Turin, 'and  dreading 
that  this  cont^gioa  which  had  cinssed  ihe  Pyrenees  and  the 
Alps,  would  soon  pass  the  lyvol  'and  iihe  fihine,  combined 
together  to  stifle  this  threatemtig  liberty  in  the  triple  outlet  it 
had  opened  ior  xiiBelf.  Eussk,  jPEossia,  and  Austria  veoalled 
their  ambassadors,  closed  their  i&mitien  ^against  these  of 
Nafdes  and  Spain,  atemly  anteiDOgaiting  these  new  goverameutB 
on  the  legituuaqjr  of  their  origm  aaid  ithetameerity  of  the  longs 
by  ¥^om  they  had  been  oonstituited.  They  lanmed  with  cftmous 
intentions,  and  marohed  towards  the  Italian  frontier  some 
corps  d'armie,  which  only  awaited  the  authority  of  a  oon^reas 
to  interYfi(ne  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance  against  the 
independenoe  of  the  naticois  in  revolution.  The  Britash  ge- 
veinment,  •obliged  to  account  for  its  political  acts  by  the  press 
and  the  parliamautary  opposition,  wlrieh  enforced,  at  least,  an 
appar^at  respect  for  the  national  will,  could  not  ostensibly 
enter  into  this  offensive  league  of  kings.  But  her  ambMsadors, 
secretly  furthering  the  avowed  intentions  of  the  ministry, 
stall  animated  by  the  spirit  of  her  great  statesman,  William 
Pitt,  everywhere  betrayed  their  antipathy  to  the  revolutioiiary 
emandpation  of  the  two  peninsulas ;  and  endeavoured,  if  not 
to  combat,  at  least  to  render  it  abortive.  They  ailso  appre- 
hended that  the  analogy  of  the  institutions,  and  the  joint 
feeling  of  neighbourhood,  might  give  France  too  great  an 
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ascaidancy  in  Italy.  Fiance^  on  her  side,  was  thrown  by  these 
external  events  into  a  contradictory  position  between  her 
national  interests  and  those  of  her  reigning  dynasty,  which 
gave  a  &tal  ambiguity  to  her  acts  and  intentions.  As  a  con- 
stitutional power  she  could  not  with  propriety  attack  the  con- 
stitutional principle  by  an  hostile  intervention  in  neighbouring 
states,  desirous  of  having  the  same  freedom  as  herself;  but  as 
a  counter  revolutionaiy  dynasty,  she  could  not  see  without 
alarm  the  revolution  sapping  her  three  family  thrones  at 
Madrid,  Naples,  and  Turin ;  finally,  as  a  representative  mon- 
archy since  the  inauguration  of  the  charter,  she  could  not 
demand  of  a  representative  chamber  the  necessary  supplies  for 
a  war  against  the  principle  of  popular  representation.  Hence, 
her  diplomacy  at  Naples  and  Madrid  necessarily  assumed  a 
double,  and  contradictoxy  direction,  which  made  her  govern 
ment  by  turns  the  hope  of  the  people  and  the  ally  of  the 
courts.  This  inconsistency  was  nowhere  more  flagrant  than 
at  Naples  and  in  Italy.  The  Duke  of  Narbonne,  ambassador 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  at  the  court  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  man  who 
concealed  under  a  very  modest  exterior,  great  good  sense  and 
an  elevated  mind,  was  imbued,  though  he  had  been  an  emigrant 
in  England,  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  King,  and  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  regenerating  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by  a  sincere  alliance 
with  Ihe  new  interests  in  France  and  in  Europe.  He  was  recalled 
from  Naples  precipitately,  that  the  negeciations  might  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  M.  de  Fontenoy,  a  younger  man,  of  less  elevated 
rank,  and  more  easily  disavowed  if  necessary.  M.  de  Fontenoy, 
though  devoted  in  heart  and  mind  to  the  Eestoration,  which 
had  appreciated  and  brought  forward  his  talents,  was  one  of 
those  men  devoid  of  prejudice,  and  of  superior  judgment,  who 
take  office  not  to  flatter,  but  to  serve.  Nobody  understood 
better,  or  made  them  understand  better  at  the  Tuileries  than 
he  did,  in  his  despatches,  the  necessity  for  constitutional  France 
to  make  herself  popular  in  Italy,  by  becoming,  not  the  auxiliary 
of  revolutions,  but  the  powerful  and  influential  arbiter  between 
revolutions  and  thrones,  and  especially  the  antagonist  of  Austria. 
It  was  only  at  this  price,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Fontenoy, 
that  France  could  counterbalance  Austria  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
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England  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  He,  therefore,  reoommended 
moderation  to  the  constitutionalists  of  Naples,  and  compliance 
to  King  Ferdinand ;  to  the  French  ministiy  he  recommended 
resistance  to  the  ixyunctions  of  the  nor^,  and  arbitration 
boldly  aimed  at  by  France,  under  the  double  tide  of  a  consti- 
tutional power  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  between  Italy  and 
Austria.  He  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  Upper  Italy,  with 
the  courts  and  liberals  at  the  same  time.  To  rectify  the  in 
complete  constitution  of  the  Cortes,  and  then  to  take  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  under  the  protection  of  France,  such  was 
the  diplomacy  of  M.  de  Fontenoy  and  his  legation.* 

XXX. 

M.  Pasquier  was  at  that  time  minister  of  foreign  afiairs ;  a 
man  equal  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  capable  of  applying 
great  penetration  of  mind  to  all  afiairs,  and  having  no  other 
vice  thian  forgetting,  too  often,  when  serving  one  side  that  ho 
had  also  served  the  other.  This  minister  inspired  our  policy 
in  Italy  and  Spain  with  the  same  ideas  as  M.  de  Fontenoy ; 
but  while  M.  Fasquier  transmitted  to  Naples  the  most  prudent 
and  most  intelligent  instructions,  in  conformity  with  these 
ideas  of  moderation  and  French  arbitration,  tiie  Duke  de 
Blacas,  ambassador  at  Home,  being  invested  with  a  general 
authority  over  negociators  of  less  elevated  rank  than  Ids  own, 
forwarded  to  Naples  contrary  instructions  and  opposite  di- 
rections to  those  of  the  ofiQcial  minister.  M.  de  Blacas  could 
see  no  salvation  for  the  monarchy  of  his  master  than  in  open 
war  against  all  liberal  spirit  of  emancipation  in  the  courts  of 
Italy,  and  in  a  frank  and  immediate  alliance  with  Austria 
against  all  iodependence  and  freedom  in  the  peninsula ;  being 
willing  to  abandon  these  powers  to  Austria,  provided  Austria 
would  keep  down  their  revolutions 

This  same  intestine  struggle  between  the  two  principles 
which  contended  for  mastery  in  the  government,  eidsted  at 
Paris,  and  broke  out  from  day  to  day,  with  greater  animosity, 

*  The  author  of  ibis  history  was  at  that  time  attached  to  the  legation 
of  1£.  de  Fontenoy,  at  Naples,  and  shared  in  the  ideas  of  thlA  diplonuttist* 
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in  Idle  Cttmiben  jmd  in  the  preae.  Hke  suMttng  of  lihe  bobIIi- 
em-Bovweigns  at  Tioppaa,  a  aitof  «il  l^e  isorctosBtcf  JBdland,  t» 
diBoufls^eir  affiars  in  .common,  and  >dfllibezat6  oipoa  asi  act  of 
the  Holy  AUiance,  <bo  dear  to  AJkamakuc^meTsnd  iSB  «  tout  dbr 
the  reorimuialaoas  of  holih  ipartaes.  iAtt  the  monent  *vdkQii 
AoBtiia,  hj  the  ofgan  4if  M.  de  Metlemich»  ^rbs  lendeavoacnig 
to  ooBviinoe  "the  Empevor  of  Bufisia  of  the  neeoBsUj,  i^faic^  lie 
Btni  doiihted,  of  an  armed  antervention in  the  imo  pnmiwukB, 
a  mBitary  ^tmcikt  «€  one  of  the  vegunento  of  :fihe  fnniBQn  of  fit 
FetexBburgh  sBtoniidied  Al^umder,  and  oonvinoed  him  of  the 
danger  of  the  kings,  by  that  whieh  he  had  hkoBelf  tneuned 
The  three  sovereigns  agreed  to  act  in  common,  and  ^th 
energy,  against  the  progress  cff  revolution  in  Italy  as  well  as  in 
Spain.  They  separated  for  some  weeks,  to  assemble  again  in 
general  congress  at  Laybach,  where  they  summoned  the  old 
King  of  Naples  to  appear,  that  his  freedom  or  captivity  m^bt 
be  proved  by  his  presence  or  his  absence.  After  long  agitatioos 
amongst  the  people,  and  violent  discussions  in  iSob  Neapolitan 
parliunent,  T'erdinand,  by  dint  of  repeated  oaths  to  his  people, 
obtained  permission  to  go,  as  a  sovereign  negociator,  to  the 
congress  of  ihe  allied  powers.  He  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
of  war,  which  was  driven  back  the  fdHowingday  hy  a  tempest, 
and  took  a  final  'departure  wilh  &esh  oaths  upon  ins  lips,  and 
fresh  recantations  in  his  heart. 

XXXI 

The  Hberal  party  of  tiie  IBVench  Chamber  made  indignant 
speeches  at  this  barefaced  conspiracy >of  the  abscAute  sovereigns 
in  their  -meetings  at  Troppau,  and  in  their  congress  of 
Laybach,  E^ainst  the  independence  of  nations ;  and  complamod 
that  France,  eather  as  a  dupe  or  an  accomiHice,  was  lending  a 
hand  to  her  own  annihilation.  The  public  mind,  always  more 
sensitive  in  a  warlike  nation  to  external  humSiotion  than  to 
domestic  oppression,  became  embittered  against  Ihe  court -and 
the  ministers.  The  ultra-royalists,  on  their  side,  lost  aH  pa- 
tience, and  reproached  the  ministers,  Bichelieu  and  Pasc^er, 
ibr  toapoiising  and  compounding  with  revolutions.    Intenme- 
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diate  men,  who  were  most  in  lihe  coimdence  of  this  party,  and 
who  had  been  admitted,  wiliiont departments,  into  the  council, 
as  guarantees  for  a  royalist  administration,  sach  as  M.M.  de 
TEl^,  Ike  Cood^e,  and  JLakte,  mere  atoa^  o^aote  -of  re- 
praadi  BflOBd  ifaitter  laooKsatiosis  in  the  tdftuHifi.  GFOzieral  Don 
aadieii,  M.  ite  Lahaiiriftiwipaik,  ^aaid  M.  :de  Lalot  ^ve  the 
bI^bbI  dbr  a  Boihism  hotinneii  ibe  inltafi  mid  the  modezatea, 
miudh  tivfifltonad  M.  de  ;£^heliQa  ma&i  .an  ^pioKching  ML 
betneffli  the  krxtataid  Hbeeals,  land  dske  jBUOMsuigeahLe  ip^raliste. 
^Ehese  itno  parties  «fi3Echaiagad,  over  tdie  heads  ^ef  the  joaiaai^ni, 
iasnks  «nd  defimoe  m^oh  fleemad  -^e  gosekide  of  .a  skril  war 
Q^Bm  iand  Itafy  ware  the  text  of  tJieae  JSutuaL  provocations. 
G^xend  Foy,  Xafayette,  iBen^amin  Constant,  Caaimir  Perier, 
De  Laxnelh,  Manuel,  LadQItte,  'and  Garardin,  livaUed  in  anger 
and  eloquence  M.M.de  Berzes,  De  Yanhlanc,  Deliahoiudonnaifii, 
and  iDsnmadieu.  M.  Pas^nier,  fulfill  an  appewiiDg  these 
dehatas  ^  speeches  \^tadx  f^ye  the  viotoiy  io  loeither  side, 
hut  made  neddoier  fnrty  desperate,  .8ecre%  satisfied  the  court, 
howerer^  Iby  sendiiig  ^  the  ooogress  of  Layhach,  negociataKs 
agreeable  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  auch  .as  M.  de  Blacas,  M.  de 
Caraman,  and  M.  de  JLa  Fecronays.  In  this  oongress,  France, 
finotnatang  between  England  aud  Ejissia,  d^slared  herself 
neutEftL;  {but  in  thus  keeping  out  of  the  action  she,  in  xealil^, 
gave  up  Italy  to  Austria.  Sixty  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  General  Fs^mont,  were  already  marolnng  upon  Home  and 
Naples,  through  Tuscany.  The  dd  'Kiv^  Ferdinand  advanced 
witii  l^iem,  -to  reclaim  his  crown.  What  could  a  nation,  dis- 
heartened by  the  desertion  of  all  its  natoraL  allies,  do  against 
the  whole  of  Europe  ?  It  was  in  vain  that  GRenexal  Pepe  led 
the  NeapolxtaD  army  to  the  defiles  of  Introdocco,  to  save,  at 
least,  the  national  honour  by  a  desperate  but  glorious  struggle. 
The  Neapolitan  revolution  feU  without  a  battle ;  Pepe,  aban- 
doned by  his  troops  at  the  first  cannon  shot,  could  not  rally  a 
single  regiment  up  to  Nicies,  He  left  his  oemntiy  for  a  loi^ 
eodle,  wOinoh  was  to  be  dntinguised  by  the  heroic  defence  of 
Yeoice  in  his  old  age ;  {a  soldier  worthy  of  a  better  iortunei 
betrayed  by  his  countrymen  and  the  necessity  of  the  .times. 
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XXXII. 

By  an  ill-calcalated  cooperation,  or  by  some  chance  equally 
fatal  to  the  Italian  cause,  Turin  proclaimed  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion at  the  moment  that  Europe  declared  it  to  be  incompatible  ^th 
the  existence  of  monarchies,  and  that  Austria  vrsa  triumphing  at 
Naples.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  Victor-Emanuel,  a  prince  worthy 
to  reign,  because  he  placed  honour  above  the  throne,  refused  to 
ratify  a  revolution  of  the  barrack  and  the  palace,  which  required 
him  to  violate  his  engagements  with  other  powers,  as  well  as  his 
own  convictions.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  absent  brother 
The  young  Prince  de  Garignan,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
who  had  fomented  this  revolution  with  the  youthful  nobility  of  his 
court,  and  who  was  destined  to  perish  a  victim  to  ambition 
more  vast  than  his  empire,  assumed  the  regency,  and  excited  the 
revolution  which  took  him  for  its  chief;  but  as  variable  m  its 
management,  as  he  had  been  rash  in  its  plot,  he  himself,  a  few 
days  after,  disconcerted  all  resistance  to  the  Austrian  forces, 
by  abandoning  the  capital  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of  the 
guards,  and  going  to  place  himself,  with  one  half  the  army, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Austrian  general.  An  inconsiderate 
boy  in  the  palace  as  well  as  in  the  revolt,  mischievous  to 
both  parties  by  his  inconsistency ;  the  instrument  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  throne,  and  then  of  the  throne  against  the 
conspiracy;  giving  up  his  friends  after  he  had  given  up  his 
dynasty,  and  leaving  it  difficult  to  say  if  he  had  been  more 
ft  child  than  a  conspirator,  and  more  an  accomplice  of  the 
crown  than  of  the  revolution.  His  defection  ruined  the  hopes 
but  not  the  courage  of  his  friends ;  Santa  Eosa,  Collegno, 
St.  Marsan,  and  other  young  chiefs  of  the  military  and 
patriotic  nobility  of  Turin,  attempted  an^  attack  at  Novara 
upon  the  Austrians;  but  the  presence  of  the  Prince  de 
Oarignan  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  and  the  masses  of 
Bubna*s  forces,  which  had  hastened  from  Milan,  baffled  their 
heroism.  They  could  only  seal  with  their  blood  the  cause 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  their  country.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia returned  to  Turin,  the  constitutional  chiefs,  imprisoned 
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or  proscribed,  expiated  their  temerity  tn  fortress  dongeons, 
or  in  exile.  The  FriDce  de  Carignan,  but  half  pardoned  by 
the  King  his  nnde,  made  a  tour  to  the  foreign  courts,  and 
serred  with  the  French  troops  in  Spain,  to  obliterate  the 
ambiguity  of 'his  conduct,  and  redeemed  by  noisy  repentance 
the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  throne 


XXXIII 

The  equivocal  neutrality  which  the  French  ministiy  had 
preserved  until  then  between  the  two  parties  of  the  assembly 
in  the  negociations, — the  irritation  of  the  liberal  party  increased 
by  the  fall  of  Naples  and  Turin, — ^the  apostrophes  of  the  right, 
reproaching  the  ministers, — the  manoeuvres  of  the  secret  council 
of  the  Count  d'Artois, — ^become  more  importunate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  concessions  which  had  been  made  to  it;  finally 
the  certainty  of  having,    through   Madame  du  Cayla,  the 
favourite  more  than  ever  dear  to  the  King,  a  party  in  the 
heart  of  this  prince,  decided  M.  de  Vill^le  on  retiring  from 
the  council.    He  bore  the  responsibility  without  having  the 
direction  of  it.    This  secondaiy  and  thankless  part  of  per 
petual  negociator  between  the  royalist  party  and  the  govern- 
ment, appeared  to  him,  and  with  reason,  disproportioned  to 
his  political  importance.    He  drew  with  him  in  his  retirement 
M.  de  Gorbiere,  a  difficult  but  a  fiedthful  satellite  of  his  policy 
The  ministiy,  thus  abandoned  to  itself,  tottered.    The  Duke 
de  Bichelieu,  informed  of  the  court  plots  which  began  to  be 
framed  against  him  in  the    familiar   circle  of  the  Eing*8 
brother,  demanded  an  audience  of  him,  and  reminded  him 
respectfully,  but  with  bitterness,  that  he  had  given  his  word 
of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
minister  to  be  harassed  by  his  friends,  and  had  forgotten 
that  promise.    The  prince  excused  himself  by  the  difficiilties 
he  experienced  in  restraining  the  discontented  royalists.    The 
civil  and  military  conspiracies,  badly  extinguished  in  the  blood 
of  the  principal  conspirators  in  the  last  plot,  inspired  the 
court  and  the  royalists  of  the  two  Chambers  with  inquietude 
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whiob  madft  tihem  more  impoKtiamte.    They  felt  ihs  goaond 
insas  mined'  beneath  die  tfazone. 

Tha  Italiaa  Garbonansm  pix)daBed^  evun  on  tili8>  s£ie  of 
the  AIps».  explosionsi  inhioh  were  impoted  to  tha  mliiiiifawwt 
These  plots^  since'  avovrad  as  a.  daimi  ta  dietmctiaii  1^  tiie 
chiefs  who  had  then  repiufated  tfiem  asicaUnoiiiesi  had  thsir 
centre  in  Paris,  and  their  ramifications  in  the  military  pro- 
yinces.  The  twentieth  of  March,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Pied 
mont,  had  taught  conspirators  that  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of 
the  army  was  the  most  prompt  and  certain  overthrow  of 
fomem.  It  was?  t^oorefore,  in  the  Tianity  of  gBoat  aBsemUages 
aSttaofu^  and  ctf  the  gieatmilitary  sehxmlB,  thai  iib  ww  easraliBi 
to  the-  £?reneh  Gaiifaonaigc  to  GODOsntBBla  their^  aeent.  secisties, 
aad  pr^Aiae  their  infiiuarectionfin  VefOn^  oomsei^imcBDg'  witb 
the  gnmd'.  centzal  Vent»^  of  Pasisy  were'  oipiiiaEed.  at  ]^$BBate3 
and  at  SaumniL  Tha  gnnd  ¥mtB  of  Pavii^  composed  nearly 
of  the  same  meir  as  the  directing  eomnnfttoe  akeaotf  ^anoed 
at  in  the  precediagr  oomrpinuBses^  recloMed  anumga^  ite  psinci- 
pal  membeis  GaEceileS).  Eflechim,  Da  9dioneB^  M^i^iun, 
Buchez,  Basardv  andAmoM  Schefier; 

L&  Fayetka*  was  preadeiiL.  Ws  Toaaao  pvenoumied.  in:  a 
TdiispeE  feom  VenUe  to  Vente,  iw  the.  rej^DnentSi  tilie  aehools 
and  tha  woi^skops^.  aixlihaiiBed,  acoreditedy  and  iUoBtSHted  thase 
piots.  IrtDipidi  asd  indi^tigable^  he  devoted  hi&paisen.  Ma 
family  and  even  his  £&,  to  serve  Ike  revukuiuifi.  pswided  it 
would  seoura  his/  memory.  Ha  established  a  oonnectionr  with 
B^fMit  aad  withi  Sannmry  prepaxin^  himself  to)  resume,  if 
nsceasai^,.  aA  thB-<  head  of  the  arm^,  liie'  pait  he  had  fonaerly 
pi&yed.at  the  head  of  tha  national  guard;  a  coDstaaey  which 
thirty  yeans  of.  diB8ppaintment» and  captbrit^  cxmiflb  m>t. w«8zy. 
The  Frennh  CaeboDEaiiam  aai^rail'  a»  that  of  t&a  Qalabnaa, 
was.  pinmnpalliyniaaitoted  injits  comwoiL  heutred  of  th»Beiir- 
hona«.  The'  M.  military  meuL  hojed  tor  ebtaim  frem  tb)»  za- 
.volu^n.a  thizd  feigmofi.  Hapolaoit^  neailed  from  St;  Meiana ; 
the  youngr  ones  hoped  for  Ns^oleos  IL,  rescued  &om  Schoen 
bruno:;  some  foe  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  others  fbrthe  repobib; 
Lit  Fayette  orly  looked  for  gloiy,  and  the  decisiva  aitbitration 
between;  ail  these  partiea 
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XnteUigenoe  o£  inunense  interest  temporasiiyiaterrofted 
theaof  pbts  and.  fiHispeiuled,  a»  it  weiie,  thet  reiqgiration  <^ 
France.  Napoleon  was  no  more.  We  must  pause  for  &  nUie; 
to  recount  this  event,  as  Europe  seemed  to  stop  at  the  time 
to  listen  to  its  recital.  The  political  life  of  Napoleon  had 
ceased  on  the  day  he  entered  a  British  vessel  to  be  conveyed 
to'  St  Helena;  but  his  mowal  life  had  sarviTed  in  him,  as 
i£  t^  flilow  the  actor  to  desc^ui  fsam,  ih»  stagei  at  the  ooQcla 
sioikof  tfaff  deama^.  as  a  speetaolft  t9i  history  and  oommenoing 
vnth)  himselfL  Providence  hadi  gBsnted  himy  to  cwwn  all  its 
fitvems^.  the  last  fiurour  it  can  bestow  upon  a  gMot  nHw,  ^bat 
of  having  an  imteiival  of  pease  Between  his  li&'-aad  hisdeitii ; 
to.  meditate  witk  satisfaction,  or*  repentsnoe,  on  dm  acts  of 
his  great  career  r  ami  to  eiyoyfromithat  dratHUBe  iK^iich.  ^es 
their  true  p^»peotive>  to  hnmaa  eventB*  Ito  gaze^  the-  admi- 
ration and.  the^  pitjK  of  posterity.  J^KsxthsF  Cl»sar^  nov  Meiander 
obtained  ftom  &eic  &vtmie^  ths  supreme  gift  of  the  gods. 
The  one  died  amidst  tile  f«rer  o£  youth  ami  iim  deiinnm^  of 
po^erity;  tiie  other Hi^  under  twentynieven  daggeswofimde. 
having  seaiNsely  had  time  to  recogniae  tiie  handa  of  hiftmndeiera 
Napoleon  ssm  at  leisnrei  and  from  B&a;  the  two  aspects  of  his 
destiny;  he  heard  prolonged  to  satiety  the  echo  of  his  name; 
he  ddflcendfid  step  by  st^,  seeing  his  shadow  increase:  behind 
him,  the  western  declivity  of  his  life.  Triviid  men  hasro  made 
it  a  subject  of  regret  ths^  he  did  not  vanish  tike  Bonudus  in 
a  tempest,  in  the  apogee  of  his  glory  and  hn  power-;  ^efj 
have  designated  as  ill-fortono  and  down&ll>  his  oaptivity  and 
removal  fax  ftom  the  scene  which  he  had  filled  wvth;  his 
hxne ;  we-  caU  it  his  final  happinesa.  He  had,  lito  Diocletian 
in  tib»  gariken  of  Salona,  or  like  Chades  V.  in  the  movastery 
of  St.  Jnt,  those  years  of  twilight,  that  allow  tbe  miad  which 
is^distavbed  by  action,  to*  divest  itself  of  the-  clay  <d  ]i£&  b^re 
it  glides-  away  into  eternity,  and  which  prepare  the  seid, 
by  the  judgment  it  passes  upon  itself,  for  the  jiadgmeBct  of 
MMKity  and  the  judgment  of  God      He  had  in  addition 
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those  Striking  adversities,  and  those  bitter  expiations  which 
gratify  enyj,  and  soften  through  pity,  the  sentence  of  pos- 
terity. Let  the  unwise  complain  of  such  a  fJEite ;  pious  men 
of  all  religions,  and  men  whose  minds  possess  the  instinct 
of  true  glory  in  every  age,  will  recognise  in  it  a  favour  of 
heaven. 


XXXV 

It  must,  however,  be  deplored,  for  the  sake  of  his 
memory  and  for  the  dignity  of  misfortune,  that  Napoleon 
profited  but  little  by  this  &vour  of  the  pre-destined  races 
Having  been  accustomed  from  too  early  an  age  to  a  constant 
and  marvellous  tide  of  posperity,  he  bore  his  misfortune 
with  more  parade  than  real  greatness  of  soul.  He  con 
tended  with  adversity  as  if  it  had  been  a  human  offence, 
instead  of  recognising,  and  being  resigned  to  it,  as  the 
merciful  sovereignty  of  God.  He  had  neither  the  volun 
taiy  and  philosophical  indifference  of  Diocletian,  nor  the 
pious  and  solitary  self-denial  of  Charles  V.  Vanquished, 
but  never  submissive,  contending  with  &te  for  its  last 
sordid  remnant,  rarely  a  man,  always  an  emperor,  even 
after  the  empire  had  eluded  his  grasp,  he  too  decidedly  forgot 
that  which  is  greatest  in  a  great  man  is  not  empire  but  nature. 
He  has  thus  given  philosophy  the  right  to  think  that  if  he 
had  not  been  master  of  the  world  by  the  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances with  the  force  of  his  genius,  he  might  have  been 
an  ordinaiy  soul  in  some  private  condition  of  life.  He  per- 
petually identified  himself  with  the  part  he  had  to  play. 

This  monologue  of  six  years  which  he  addressed  to  the 
world  from  the  summit  of  his  rock,  and  the  most  trivial  words 
of  which  were  registered  by  his  courtiers  to  be  transmitted  to 
his  myrmidons  as  a  gospel  of  party,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
long  diplomatic  note  devoid  of  good  faith,  addressed  to  his 
partisans,  and  speaking  in  turns  the  language  of  all  the  Ac- 
tions that  he  wished  to  nourish  with  his  memory,  instead  of 
being  the  disinterested,  sincere,  and  religious  effusion  of  a  soul 
which  bequeaths  with  its  greatness,  its  failings,  its  truths  and 
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its  repentance  to  the  world.  The  book  which  contains  thid 
monologue,  the  Manorial  de  Sainte  HSUne,  is  merely  the  pro- 
tocol of  a  fallen  politician,  anxious  to  justify  himself  by  sophis- 
try, and  the  martyrology  of  ambition  still  raging  for  etiquette 
and  titles  when  it  can  no  longer  retain  the  uiiiverse.  This 
book  which  excited  Europe  for  awhile,  whether  dictated  by 
Napoleon,  or  inspired  by  an  unskilful  desire  to  render  his  cause 
popular  after  him,  was  a  misfortune  for  the  great  man  whom  it 
diminishes,  while  it  seeks  to  exaggemte  his  greatness.  Sin 
oerity  would  have  been  more  sublime,  even  silence  would  have 
been  more  grand.  When  we  wish  to  bequeath  a  colossal  great 
riess  to  the  admiration  of  posterity,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  a 
colossus ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  hand  which  transmits  it 
to  the  world  should  have  sufficient  compass  to  measure  it 
None  of  those  faithful  servants  who  made  their  names  iUustri 
ous  by  their  voluntary  exile  with  their  fallen  master,  had  this 
compass :  a  Quintus  Curtius  was  wanting  to  this  Alexander. 
Napoleon  alone  could  record  Napoleon.  He  tried  to  do  so  in 
some  pages,  which  are  bronze  and  granite  like  his  monuments : 
a  hero  in  style  as  he  was  in  action.  The  pages  of  Las  Oasas 
are  those  of  a  chamberlain,  with  the  servility  of  a  domestic, 
and  the  blindness  of  a  devotee,  to  be  honoured  solely  for  his 
heart,  for  in  him  it  was  disinterested  devotion  to  misfortune, 
and  the  pious  blindness  of  enthusiasm 

XXXVI 

During  the  long  passage  of  the  Northumberland,  which 
conveyed  him  to  the  Island  of  Saint  Helena,  Napoleon  had  won 
the  admiration  of  the  English  crew,  by  the  ascendancy  of  his 
name,  by  the  contrast  between  his  power  of  yesterday  and  his 
present  captivity,  as  well  as  by  the  calm  freedom  of  his  atti- 
tude. The  soldiers  love  the  soldier  even  in  an  enemy :  gaolers 
themselves  are  accessible  to  the  radiance  of  glory  and  gran- 
deur that  beams  from  the  captive.  A  great  name  is  a  universal 
majesty.  The  vanquished  reigned  over  his  conquerors.  He 
passed  his  time  upon  the  ocean  in  a  state  of  repose  which 
seemed  to  relieve  him  from  himself,  and  which   resembled 

3  II 
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indifireaBBiiue  rather  .l^an  dejection.  His  bug  sloeps,  his  letuSr 
ingititiioTit  object,  his  repasts  mth  the  admiral  and  his  officeis, 
his  games  of  xafleotbn  and  valcdlation,  his  walks  upon  the 
deck,  his  conversotians  with  the  officers  and  sailors,  his  coi^ 
templation:of  lihe  sea  and  sky,  his  anticipations  of  ihe  pkuoe  and 
occupations  of  his  exile,  someiapid  retrespectiTe  giances  upon  -die 
last  vionsitadeB  of  Emope,  midtjk  alr«ulj«0emBd;at  a<philoBoid&- 
cal  dJBtanoe  firom  ^him,  hj  'the  dicrtant  wa^ae  ^wfaidi  ecrerj  da^^i 
creased  the  vepaiatiNm,  ^filled  up  «his  two  montlffi'  (passage,  fie 
did  not  jst  feel  the  ^d  left  in  'his  mind  hjlJsB  loss  of  ifite 
world r  itreqmred'lime'to  dive iinto 'that  yoid  andtfind  tbex«in 
his  own  nothingneas.  During  'the  first  days  dt  was  still  -filled 
with  the  shadow  of  what  it  had  so  long  .possessed*  OEleaOity  is 
never  any  more  tinm  an  'image  of  the  ♦morrow  Napoleon  did 
not  seem  to  Isel  ibis  until  he  saw  appear  on  ihe  horizon  the 
arid,  mountoinouB,  and  <blaok<looking  island,  licong  out  of  the 
desert  ocean  before  him.  'He  landed,  however,  with  the 'Con- 
vulsive eagerness  and  precipitation  of  a  man  impatient  to  see 
the  prison  that  has  been  prepared  ior  him,  and  to  eonjectmre 
tho'^itte  in  etore  for  him  in  his  exile.  He  had  scarcefy 
put^his  foot'on  the  shore  when  he  mounted  his  horse,  galloped 
ovBr  the  loads  Which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  island,  that  he 
might  te&e  it  in  with  a  single  glance,  and  choose  a  reddexiGe 
there  to  suit  his  wishes  and  his  taste.  The  'aspect  of  this 
mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  interspersed  with  hollow  dells,  pastoral 
slopes,  and  rustic  villas,  where  the  passion  of  the  English  for 
nature  had  forced  the  verdure  of  some  budding  plantations, 
together  witii  naked  pinnacles  and  lofty  sunmiitsicovared  with 
heath  and  cork  trees,  a  small  commercial  'town,!and  a  fiirt 
animated  by  the  arrival  of  vessels^on  their  passage  ifirmn  India 
to  Europe ;  this  island,  in  short,  so  lost  in  -an  immenfle  and 
dazzling  sea,  often  dotted  with  sails,  under  an  mrdent  sky,  .hot 
in  a  climate  tempered  by  the  elevation  and  ihe  (cbuds  of  ihe 
mountains,  did  not  make  that  sinister  impression  upon  Jmn 
which  weariness,  acrimony,  illness,  and  the  cwnplaiiaftngs  of 
his  companions  in  solitude  subsequently  changed  into  impfooa- 
tions  against  this  Corsica  of  another  ocean.  He  had  sudi  a 
longing  for  the   air  of  the  mountains,  for  the  isolation  of 
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nataire,  for  estrangement  from  places  inhabited  by  eraonds, 
hr  sdlitad8».  and  for  liberty  of  l^mght  andi  aotmn,  that  he 
Brfqsed  to  descend  agana  to  the- tavn^eveni&rasiiiif^nq^, 
hatestfttiiahedLhimaBiiin:.  the  oonntiT^  aaUage  of  an  Eng^Bah' 
ftmiiy  of  the  ialandt  named  Baioambe,.iphiliier  he  had  hm  bed 
and  hooka  hRmght  to  hiBL.  AtentgaaeshaihsrtohiasanmtB. 
Bb'  Hred  there  for  tvia  manlhs  in.  a  degree  cft  laisaiB  tihat 
seemed  to  lefresh  his  sonly  oaoapying  his  tima  in  zeading, 
working,  riding  and  walling  to  difGomnt  siiaationBh  in  the 
islaadi.  and  in:  agneid^  intemomsse  with)  thafamily-oihia  host 
Dinangibas  enoanoq^ment  afe  thia  countay  reudence  and  under 
these  tratSt^tie  . Bnifah* . gOTeament  had  arnmoh.  laigar-  and 
better  hoasa  bnik  fen;  hmtaliljangwaod, — an,  old  iunn^an;  a 
piamiiient  hat  naked  site,.  wUdtLhe<had  himaaif  chosen;.  Hie 
iBsda!  notdalffijrin  estehliahihg  Mmaelf  i^re,  wsBtk  thanmnemns 
sniteof  genexaku-friends,  and  semmtSt  their  wsrea. and  childsaD, 
hj  whom,  he  was  snrnwndfld...  The  Tnaiahal  of  die  palace, 
Bertrand,haawi&.  and  son^^M*  and  Madamei  de  Montfaolon, 
General  Gknugaad,.  Doctor  O'Meara,  his  first  ndUi  de  dumibpe 
Marahand,  his  mig<»domo  Cypnani^  his  hatler  Pienon^  his 
ordinary  valets,  Saint  Denjs  and  Novoaas,.  his  geuUeman 
usher  Santlni,  his  treasurer  Eousseau,  his  equerries,  his  hunts 
men,  his  cooks,  his  footmen,  and  the  servants  of  his  companions, 
formed  his  household.  The  sum  of  300,000  francs  per  annum, 
frequently  increased  by  supplementary  grants,  was  appsopxiated 
hy  the  English  goyemment  for  the  subsistence  of  this  little 
exiled  court.  A  library,  saddle  horses,  gardens,  a  wood, 
rural  laboozs,  free  and  regular  communication  at  all  hoars 
amongat  the  exiles,  a  limited  correspondence  with. .  Esznpe, 
receptions,  and  audiences  granted  to  curious  tzaareUem  wiio 
touclied  at  the  port,  and  who  asked  pemii8fflon.to.be  admitted, 
Bueh  were  the  daily  recreations  at  Longwood  Military  posts, 
commanded  hy  a  superior  officer  guarded  the  circuit,  of  the 
taxldings  and  gardens  A  camp  was  estaJbliahed  ata  certain 
disteaaey  and  out  of  raght  of  the  house,  ta  aixoid  giving 
umbrage.  Napoleon  aaad  the  generals  coidd  ga  out  on  foat^  or 
on  horseback,  from  sunrise  till  night,  and  trayerse  the  summit 
and  even. the  whole  island,  accompanied  at  a  distance  by  an 
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English  officer,  charged  solely  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
escape.  Such  at  the  beginning  was  the  respeotfol  captivity, 
which  the  complaints  of  Napoleon,  and  the  companions  of  his 
solitude,  characterised  as  the  dungeon  and  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Helena.  He  appeared  to  find  it  tolerable  a;t  first.  It  was 
soothed  by  the  attentions  of  the  admiral  and  governor  of  the 
island,  and  by  the  admiration  of  visitors.  The  day  began  with 
conversation  between  the  Emperor  and  his  friends,  in  reading 
the  public  journals  received  from  Europe,  in  the  dictations  of 
Napoleon  to  Bertrand  and  to  Montholon  on  his  campaigns, 
epic  notes  on  the  poem  of  his  life,  comparable  to  those  of 
GsBsar  in  ample  recital,  to  Tacitus  by  the  certainty  and  depth 
of  political  sagacity.  In  these  notes  the  historian  is  equal  to 
tne  poet,  the  poet  to  the  politician,  the  politician  to  the  general. 
The  historian,  the  poet,  the  politician,  and  the  general,  are 
therein  comprised  in  one  man,  and  that  man  is  Napoleon ! 
The  unoccupied  hours  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  were  spent 
nnder  a  tent  pitched  in  the  garden,  in  riding  amidst  the  wood 
of  cork  trees,  in  familiar  chat  round  the  evening  lamp,  in 
reminiscences  of  the  past  and  of  their  countiy,  and  in  hopes 
and  conjectures  about  the  future. 

XXXVII. 

The  active  mind  sooner  tires  of  repose  than  of  labour.  The 
monotony  of  this  life  without  any  other  events  than  his  own 
thoughts  furnished,  soon  wearied  Napoleon.  The  divisions,  the 
rivalships,  the  discontents,  and  the  murmurs  of  some  of  his  ser- 
vants, saddened  and  embittered  his  own  mind.  He  suffered  io 
seeing  others  suffer  impatiently  for  him  and  around  him.  There 
was  gossiping  at  Longwood  as  there  had  been  in  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries.  Too  close  an  intimacy  produced  antipathies  and 
grievances.  Wounded  spirits  are  all  the  more  susceptible,  and 
overwrought  sensibility  makes  us  ui\]ust.  Napoleon's  temper, 
spoiled  by  this  domestic  uneasiness,  excited  him  against  a 
captivity  which  made  even  his  friends  seem  importunate  to  him. 
He  turned  to  poison  the  tolerance  and  freedom  of  his  residence. 
He  persisted,  with  an  affectation,  which  his  flatterers  consider 
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heroic,  bat  which  history  will  judge  as  puerile,  because  it  is 
a  misconception  of  his  fortune,  in  eiLacting  the  titles  of  Emperor 
and  Majesty y  which  England,  never  having  acknowledged  the 
Empire,  was  not  officially  bound  to  give  him.  He  appealed  to 
heaven  and  earth  against  this  breach  of  etiquette.  He  dictated 
notes  on  this  trifle,  as  he  would  have  done  on  the  conquest  or 
the  loss  of  Europe.  The  child  of  his  own  works,  he  preferred 
his  dignities  to  them.  The  islander  issuing  from  Corsica  to 
distribute  thrones  amongst  his  family,  forgot  that  he  was  greater 
as  a  man  than  as  the  founder  of  dynasties  already  crumbled  to 
nothing,  and  that  the  only  majesty  of  which  he  could  not  be 
un-crowned  was  his  name.  After  having  debateds  without  ex- 
hausting it,  this  text  of  altercation  for  several  years  with  the 
authorities  of  the  island,  he  declined  the  recreation  and  respect 
which  the  visitors  from  both  worlds  bore  to  him  in  his  solitude, 
if  they  did  not^  conform  to  this  protocol.  He  soon  after  refused 
to  himself  his  rides  to  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  that  he 
might  not  suffer,  as  he  said,  by  the  presence  even  at  a  distance 
of  the  officers  of  the  governor,  the  appearance  and  humiliation 
of  captivity ;  as  if  the  island  under  his  feet,  the  ocean  before 
his  eyes,  and  even  the  sky  above  his  head,  were  not  walls  and 
witnesses  of  his  banishment.  He  thus  restricted  with  his  own 
hands  the  circuit  of  his  residence,  and  changed  by  little  and 
little,  his  country  residence  into  a  prison.  His  health,  which 
required  motion  and  horse  exercise,  as  his  mind  did  an  exten 
sive  prospect,  suffered  from  this  change  of  temper.  He  pursued 
slowly  and  obstinately  the  suicide  of  his  captivity  The  arrival 
at  St.  Helena  of  a  new  governor,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  rivetted 
more  narrowly  his  voluntary  chains.  This  governor, — whom  the 
myrmidons  of  Napoleon,  and  Napoleon  bimself,  persecuted  with 
gratuitous  and  violent  accusations,  such  as  the  hallucinations  6z 
captivity  only  could  inspire,  treated  by  them  as  a  abirro*  axid 
an  assassin,— ^was  neither  criminal  in  thought  against  his  cap- 
tive, nor  cruel  in  his  heart  to  misfortune.  But  overwhelmed 
with  the  responsibility  which  weighed  upon  him,  should  the 
agitator  escape  whom  Europe  had  entrusted  to  his  charge,  o: 
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coiitnKted  ideai,  suBpieiooB  mind,  jeaboa  of  iEums,  mkwudiii 
soBMUSBV,  and  odioas  fnsm  has  fimctnoa  to  lus  cxptanea^  be 
aimo^  Napoleon  wiAi  leBtnctkNtt^  sapexintondiiicer  ordara, 
Tisitey  and  even  wi&i  aiMentbnB.  Ho  xnpartod  toomuch  txrthe 
chitiea  of  the  geireniDr  of  on  iaiaadv  and  the  gnaifdian  of  an 
Eufoppoa  hoetage,  the  appeaxance  and  haiahness  of  a  gadter. 
He  nuvjT,  therefore,  be^accused  of  mpropviety,  but  not  of  erndiCy. 
He  waa  the  occaBum  zaither  than  the  cooae  of  the  aad  end  of 
ISapoleon.  On  reading  attentiyely  the  coireipondenoe  and 
notes  ezdianged  nnder  every  pretext,  between  the  adhereote  of 
ITflpdeon  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  we  ase  aatoDaafaed  at  the 
xnadbfea,  the  piOTeeatianB  and  the  hxveetivea  with  widda.  the 
caf>trre  and  hisfideDds  outraged  die  g(9venior  atevevytHn. 
iNafdheon,  at  tbaa  period  endeavoured  1^  ciies  of  grief  to  exBite 
the  pii^  el  the  British  parliamerat,  and  to^rzuah  agnevanee  to 
the-  oppoBitbn  agaiast  Uie  mmiatiy,  with  a  view  of  effeetiBg  a 
lemoval  nearer  to  Europe.  The  desire  of  pvorokiiig'  xasidts  by 
insults,  then  to  repoesent  these  insults  as  criiaes  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  contment^  and  to  mafae  of  Sir  Hudeen  Lowe  the 
Pilalie  of  this  Napoleonic  Cftlnraiy,  is  evident  in  all  tibese  notes. 
It  is  also  eridsnt  that  the  governor  often irntated^sosBetiBtes 
inquiaitenal,  almcys.  unakaifuiL,  felt  homself  the  Tictim  of  his  re- 
sponsibility. England  which  had  clainited  the  odious  part  of 
chaining  up  this  Euiopean  Prometheus,. had  to*enduie  thaie- 
probationof  hds  cries  and  maledteticHis^ 

XXXVIII 

The  greater  portion  of  the  period  of  ^aa  captiTil^r  was  con- 
BUBied  in  these  interminable  quarrels  between  the  captive  and 
his  guardian,  the  rest  in  oecasional  oonfirersaidons  with  the  com- 
panions of  his  exile,  i/dnch  were  evidently  intended  to  prodoce 
eftct  beyondhds  private  drde  and  beyond  the  ocean,  to  pasUiate 
hb  memory,  revive  his  posthumous  popularity,,  tarnish  his 
enemies,  and  inflame  his  partisans.  These  verbose  and  in- 
eoherent  commentaries  on  bis  life,  edited  by  partial  handsyhave 
neither  the  freedom  nor  the  sincerity  of  the  effusions  of  a  heart 
indifferent  to  the  empire  and  to  posterity:    They  are  confi- 
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dences  of  paiade^  in  ^vdiiidi  the  ddssemibled  onteolESBo  assmmeB 
the  .guise  of  frankness.  They  lihiow  no  real  ila^t  «pon  a  mind 
winch  iaaai^SoxEoa  and  dmECEdfieB  itself  under  so  many  contsa- 
dictory  aspeota,  that  it  is  impossifole  to  discezn  troth  from 
sophistry,  and  nature  from  affeetation.  In  veligion,  a  philoso- 
phermtib  pholosopfaeiB,  anal^eist  with  atheiste,  adei^twith  d^ts, 
a  Qhri&taan  wilih  Ghrastians,  superstztioiis  with  the  snperstifcions, 
indiffevent  irath  the  indifferent ;  in  pdHtics,  a  repoddican  with  the 
repnhlicans,  a  democrat  with  Ike  democrats,  a  royalist  with  tha 
royaHsts,  a  constitiitionalicrt  with' rthe  liberals,  a  despot  with  the 
despots,  pri^esyinghy  turns  the  triumph  of  kings,  the  triumpk 
of  suhjects,  European  domination  by  England,  universal  yoke 
by  Bussia,  the  ixaresistible  democracy  of  France,  the  explosion  of 
ideas  and  the  areign.  of  the  sword,  and  offeringhimself  to  all  syistems. 
as  the  only  balancer  of  the  world,  capable  of  doing  all,  aooom- 
plishing  aU,  and  prederving  all.  In  these  conversations  Napoleon 
pntiiorth  as -an  oracle,  enigmas  or  axioms  of  triple  meanings  on 
the  "past,  the  present,  and  thefutare,  so  that  destiny  cannot  beKe 
the  -one  without  justifying  the  other.  The  tribune  of  the  world, 
of  whom  this  rock  is  the  tripod,  and  who  seeks  from  thence  not 
to  enlighten  bat  to  agitate  Europe,  he  throws  an  echo  to'eveiy 
wind,  the  repetitaon  of  which  is  Napoleon.  Always  an  actor 
after  the  drama,  -he  still  performs  a  part  when  the  curtain  of 
the  world  is  drawn  upon  him,  forgetting  tJiat  the  ^y  etenuil 
part  for  man  to  adt  is  man,  and  that  ihe  only  immutable  great- 
ness is  truth.  Therefore  these  conversations  of  St.  Helena 
.  fanatioise  but  do  not  toudh.  They  aiford  -no  evidence  for 
history,  but  little  interest  for  the  human  mind,  -and  no  emofeiott 
for  the  heart.  Bxeepft  for  his  idolaters,  this  -man  who  haa 
spoken  for  six  years  on  the  brink  of  his  tonib,  has  tipdken  in 
vain! 

XJDLIX 

"BBs  friends  and  servants  wearied,  nbt  with  duty,  Iwit  oi 
patience,  tired  of  separation  from  their  famifies,  cf  the  <Mma*ei 
of  sidmess,  and  of  inquisition,  quitted  him,  or  tried  to  quit 
him,iTinder-pretence  of  being  torn  from  him  by  the  persecution 
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of  the  governor,  or  of  rendering  him  more  useful  services  in 
Europe.  Physical  debility  broke  in  upon  him  with  despair. 
He  felt  increasing  attacks  of  the  malady  which  had  shortened 
his  father's  life.  '*  I  sometimes  have  a  desire  to  quit  you/'  he 
said  to  his  last  companions,  Montholon  and  Bertrond.  **  That 
is  not  difficult.  I  should  escape  from  you  the  more  easily  by 
suicide,  since  my  religious  principles  do  not  at  all  trouble  me. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  punishments  of  the 
other  world  have  only  been  imagined  as  an  addition  to  the 
insufficient  attractions  we  are  promised  there.  After  all,  what 
harm  is  it  to  return  a  little  sooner  to  God  ?"  He  suffered  from 
pain,  from  debility,  from  want  of  sleep,  and  from  failing 
strength,  which  made  the  light  of  day  as  disagreeable  to  him 
as  darkness.  His  mind  alone  was  never  enfeebled.  He  wit- 
nessed his  slow  destruction  £rm  and  impassible.  His  thoughts 
always  dwelt  upon  himself  and  he  prepared  to  die  gracefully 
"  I  vegetate,  I  no  longer  live,"  he  said  to  his  servants.  Nature, 
however,  prevailed  at  the  last  moment  over  the  cold  philosophy 
of  his  approaching  end,  in  the  numerous  testaments  and  codicils 
he  dictated  to  bequeath  legacies  to  men  and  women  who  had 
left  traces  of  affection,  of  servite,  or  of  gratitude  in  his  life. 
His  mother  who  still  lived  at  Eome,  his  brothers,  his  sisters, 
the  companions,  and  servants  of  his  exile,  his  generals,  their 
sons  and  daughters,  those  who  had  protected  him  in  childhood, 
his  college  friends,  his  first  military  companions,  and  his  favou 
rites  when  in  power,  received  sums  of  money  from  him,  out  of 
the  millions  he  had  left  on  quitting  Paris  in  the  coffers  of  M. 
Laffitte,  his  banker,  and  the  statues,  the  pictures,  the  arms,  the 
furniture,  the  manuscripts,  the  vases,  the  articles  of  domestic 
furniture,  consecrated  by  the  use  he  had  made  of  them,  a  dis- 
tribution from  his  heart,  wherein  the  most  distant  reminiscences 
were  sought  for  with  tenderness  at  the  bottom  of  his  memory. 
Even  his  wife,  who  had  forsaken  him,  was  neither  accused 
nor  execrated.  He  recollected  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Caesars,  and  that  the  protection  of  Austria  would  be  with- 
drawn from  a  son  whose  mother  he  might  have  insulted.  This 
son,  a  prisoner  like  himself  in  the  palace  of  Vienna,  was  the 
only  great  sentiment  through  which  he  survived  himself  upon 
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eartb,  lk»  pnde,  ]Bii&krve,.htt  djnMsty,  bis  xttDn0»  bis  sostenCgr. 
fie  nerfer  abed  a  teac  bat£)C  bini» 

LX. 

Wlw&er  it  mu  &  iBtum  of  tbei  ^img  mm  to  those  earlj 
impvesaioiis  -wtikik  leTiTV^  tofmrds  tbe  dk>se  e£  Isfie^  and  bring 
uffltadbtotbieiffeetioeoioaarboyfaoodkwovsbip;  or,iWbethera 
poliAioal  pieesutieii  cl  the  fbunder  of  a  dynaslj*  a£bcting  to  die 
in  effleial  eMmmmMm  idtb  tbe  national  &kh,  of  wbieb  be  bad 
beflQ  ibe  lestovir;  KapoleoOr  'vsbo  never  spoke  of  leU^on  but 
ae  a  p^tietl  inetitatioii,  tbe  indi£Eorent  instroiaeBit  ol  all 
gewtimionte,  wia-deainnia  of  djing  as  a  Glpdodan,  and  attested 
an  autbentic  and,  so  to  speak,  an  imperial  faitb,  b;  tbe  oere- 
monial  of  bis  deatb.  Tbe  image  of  Cbrist  dying  on  tbe  cross, 
pressed  close  to  bis  moutb,  closed  tbe  lips  of  this  martyr  to 
ambition  At  tbe  moment  when  tbe  soul  separated  from  tbe 
body  be  exhibited  no  weakness  unworthy  of  him.  He  awaited 
bis  deatb  as  an  exhibition,  and  composed  his  attitude  even  to 
bis  last  breath  before  the  mirror  of  bis  tame.  He  demanded 
to  be  buried  with  bis  arms  and  in  his  military  costume,  under 
two  willo^  trees  near  a  spring,  the  shade  and  freshness  of 
whicb  had  been  grateful  to  him  during  his  last  days.  He 
expired  at  length  without  pain  and'  in  silence,  during  a  convul 
sion  of  the  elements,  on  the  night  of  the  6tb  of  May,  1821 
Tbe  last  words  be  stammered  out  were  Army  and  France,  but 
it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  it  was  dream,  delirium, 
or  adieu 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  transmission  of  bis  body  to 
Europe  might  shake  tbe  continent,  and  be  was  buried,  with 
military  honours,  under  the  willow  trees  indicated  by  himself. 
The  intelligence  of  his  deatb  changed  the  immense  terror 
whicb  bad  beset  Europe  during  bis  life,  into  immense  pity 
When  people  ceased  to  fear  him,  they  ceased  to  bate.  Impar 
tial  minds  began  to  do  him  justice.  Genius  and  glory  were 
not  denied  to  him ;  but  it  was  deplored  that  so  much  genius 
and  so  much  glory  had  only  been  consecrated  to  tbe  personal 
greatness  of  one  man,  instead  of  being  deroted  to  the  amelio 
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ration  of  the  world.  This  is  where  he  failed  to  his  destiny,  to 
God,  to  humanitj,  to  France,  and  to  himself.  The  fine  part 
of  his  character  was  not  equalled  by  tlie  good.  He  was  the 
greatest  man  of  modem  times,  but  he  was  also  the  most  sterile 
in  results  fOr  the  human  race.  He  wasted  France  and  Europe 
for  fourteen  years,  without  imparting  to  them  an  idea,  a  li- 
berty, or  a  virtue.  He  shook  the  world  without  displacing  it. 
France,  however,  which  owes  him  a  severe  judgment,  owes 
him  also  impartial  gratitude.  He  made  her  illustrious,  he 
made  her  resound  with  the  splendour  of  his  own  name,  dxamg 
the  early  part  of  a  century,  through  the  universe.  It  is  a 
service  to  aggrandise  the  name  of  one's  country,  for  the  name 
of  a  people  is  a  spell  in  time  and  history,  and  a  certain  claim 
to  immortality. 
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